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FOREWORD 

FOR  many  years  Clemson's  school  of  Agricul- 
ture and  department  of  Agricultural  Education 
have  been  without  an  official  publication 
through  which  agricultural  articles  of  widespread 
interest  could  be  published  and  made  available  to 
interested  readers  throughout  the  state.  The  need 
of  an  agricultural  magazine  has  been  manifested 
by  both  the  faculty  and  student  body.  Through 
this  publication  students  of  agriculture  will  have  a 
channel  for  their  writing.  Faculty  members  will 
also  have  an  opportunity  to  make  known  their  recent 
findings  and  accomplishments.  At  the  same  time 
students  with  business  ability  may  receive  valuable 
training  in  actual  business  methods  which  will  be  of 
great  value  in  future  years. 

It  is  our  earnest  desire  to  give  our  readers  a 
cross-section  of  agriculture.  In  order  to  do  this  we 
have  given  each  department  their  pro-rata  share  of 
the  magazine  and  the  departmental  editor  is  re- 
sponsible for  that  section.  In  this  way  no  one  de- 
partment will  dominate  the  magazine. 

As  the  magazine  is  more  or  less  a  technical 
publication,  we  are  striving  to  get  it  into  the  hands 
of  our  agricultural  leaders.  We  believe  through  our 
county  agents,  specialists,  agricultural  teachers, 
instructors  and  leading  farmers  we  will  accomplish 
our  goal.  With  this  selected  type  of  readers  our 
circulation  will  be  even  larger  than  the  actual  num- 
ber of  copies  mailed  because  these  readers  will  un- 
doubtedly take  articles  of  special  interest  and 
further  circulate  them. 

We  wish  to  extend  our  sincere  thanks  to  all  who 
have  been  instrumental  in  making  this  publication 
possible.  Without  the  valuable  aid  and  assistance 
from  our  professors  and  extension  workers,  and 
the  financial  aid  of  our  advertisers,  this  magazine 
would  have  been  impossible. 

In  order  to  make  our  publication  perpetual,  we 
have  selected  a  junior  staff  to  work  under  our  super- 
vision ;  we  are  receiving  valuable  assistance  from 
them;  and  they,  at  the  same  time  are  getting  ex- 
perience to  carry  on  next  year.  It  is  our  earnest 
desire  to  make  this  publication  a  permanent  part  of 
the  school  of  Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion. 

HARRIS  L.  BEACH 
Editor-in-chief. 
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DR.  E.  W.  SIKES 

-•- 

GUEST  EDITORIAL 

By  DR.  E.  W.  SIKES 

Agriculture  and  Democracy  are  closely  akin. 
It  is  yet  to  be  demonstrated  that  the  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy can  survive  independent  of  agriculture. 
Fanciful  "isms"  flourish  most  among  the  non-agri- 
cultural groups. 

The  danger  that  confronts  America  today  is 
the  vanishing  frontier.  Our  task  is  to  adqust  our- 


A  LEADER  HAS  PASSED 

The  Agrarian  Staff  together  with  the  whole  State  of 
South  Carolina  laments  the  passing  of  one  of  the  South's 
greatest  agricultural  leaders,  Dr.  David  R.  Coker,  who  passed 
away  recently  at  his  home  in  Hartsville.  Dr.  Coker  was  a 
man  who  will  ever  be  remembered  as  a  great  credit  to  the 
state  of  South  Carolina  and  lo  agriculture  in  the  South. 
His  experiments  with  cotton  breeding  brought  increased 
yields  and  returns  to  a  great  many  farmers.  The  high 
character  and  influence  for  good  which  was  ever-prevelant 
in  Dr.  Coker's  life  will  stand  as  a  goal  toward  which  the 
young  manhood  of  South  Carolina  may  strive. 


selves  and  our  government  to  this  change.  The  first 
period  of  our  history  granted  "relief"  by  giving  up 
the  public  domain.  Every  depression  was  met  by 
granting  public  lands  to  those  in  need.  The  Civil 
War  was  followed  by  the  Homestead  Act;  the  un- 
employed could  go  West  and  secure  land  on  which 
to  make  a  fresh  start.  That  era  has  passed.  Harry 
Hopkins  has  no  outlet  like  that,  hence  "relief  pro- 
jects" and  "pump-priming"  have  become  the  vogue. 

Jefferson  advocated  and  wanted  a  democracy 
based  on  agriculture.  It  was  a  dream  which  could 
not  become  true.  Hamilton  was  more  realistic  and 
saw  that  industry  and  manufacturing  would  come. 
The  American  task  from  the  beginning  has  been  to 
harmonize  these  two  theories.  Much  that  we  think 
is  new  today  is  old  in  principle  but  new  only  in 
method. 

Neither  the  agricultural  nor  the  industrial 
problems  can  be  settled  separately.  They  are  bound 
together  like  the  Siamese  twins.  Industries  more 
and  more  will  come  South,  but  the  southern  part  of 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  BUILDING 


Our  School  of  Agriculture 


THE  Clemson  Agricultural  College,  which  is 
the  A.  &  M.  College  of  South  Carolina,  is 
situated  in  the  red  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  in  northwestern  South  Carolina.  Found- 
ed in  1889  by  Thomas  G.  Clemson  who  donated  the 
land  formerly  belonging  to  his  father-in-law,  John 
C.  Calhoun,  it  began  as  an  agricultural  college  but 
today  has  five  schools  other  than  the  "ag"  school. 
Clemson  began  educating  the  agricultural  youth 
of  South  Carolina  in  1889  with  a  small  endowment 
from  Mr.  Clemson  together  with  some  state  support 
but  today  it  is  a  state  and  Federal  supported  school 
as  are  the  other  land  grant  colleges. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  institution,  the  agri- 
cultural courses  have  been  popular  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  "ag"  graduates  have  gone  out  to  take  high 
positions  in  agricultural  pursuits  throughout  the 
country.  There  are  300  students  enrolled  in  the 
school  of  agriculture  instructed  by  thirty  faculty 
members.  Clemson's  enrollment  this  year  is  over 
2,100. 

For  a  long  time  Clemson  was  an  agricultural 
school  without  an  agricultural  building  but  within 
the  last  two  years  it  has  occupied  a  new  $400,000 
building  which  houses  most  of  the  school  of  agri- 
culture, experiment  station,  and  extension  service. 
This  building  is  equipped  with  the  most  modern 
classroom  and  laboratory  equipment. 

The  school  of  agriculture  offers  B.  S.  degrees 


in  Agricultural  Economics,  Agronomy,  Animal 
Husbandry,  Dairying,  Entomology,  Horticulture, 
and  Agricultural  Engineering.  The  Agricultural 
Economics  department  is  well  known  for  its  re- 
search in  tax  and  sociological  studies.  Dr.  H.  P. 
Cooper,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  is  head 
of  the  Agronomy  department.  Through  his  influence 
agriculture  in  South  Carolina  is  being  revolution- 
ized. He  has  been  responsible  for  soil  surveys 
throughout  the  state  which  proved  that  the  majority 
of  soils  were  acid  and  this  is  being  corrected  by 
liming.  He  has  also  focused  the  attention  of  the 
farmers  on  the  nutrient  deficiencies  in  the  soil  and 
the  remedies  for  this.  Dr.  Cooper  is  a  national 
authority  on  soils.  Professor  G.  H.  Collings  of  the 
Agronomy  department  has  written  two  nationally 
known  books,  Fertilizers  and  Cotton. 

The  Animal  Husbandry  department  has  de- 
veloped the  most  outstanding  herd  of  Berkshire  hogs 
in  the  country,  having  won  more  prizes  for  these 
hogs  at  the  national  swine  show  than  any  other  herd. 
The  Dairy  department  has  one  of  the  most  modern 
plants  in  the  country  including  the  latest  milk  hand- 
ling equipment  and  a  herd  of  cows  second  to  none 
in  the  South.  The  Entomology  department  admin- 
isters the  crop  pest  law  of  South  Carolina  and  also 
supervises  the  inspection  of  nursery  stock  and  the 
certification  of  plants  and  seed.  The  Horticulture 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  ENGINEER 

By  H.  K.  HERLONG,  '39 


AGRICULTURAL  Engineering  is  a  young  and 
growing  profession  which  developed  in  re- 
sponse to  an  urgent  need.  It  was  not  recog- 
nized as  being  apart  from  Agriculture  until  farm 
machinery  developed  so  rapidly  and  became  so  com- 
plicated as  to  force  the  average  farmer  to  call  for 
help  when  his  equipment  needed  servicing.  But 
farm  machinery  is  not  the  only  service  the  engineer 
renders  to  the  farmer.  His  service  is  divided  into 
four  fields  of  activity,  namely;  farm  power  and 
machinery,  soil  conservation,  rural  electrification, 
and  farm  buildings. 

Farm  power  and  machinery  deals  with  the  con- 
verting of  mechanical  energy  into  farm  use.  The 
engineer  makes  use  of  every  mechanical  advantage 
that  will  replace  manual  labor.  The  large  farm 
machinery  companies  are  always  searching  for  in- 
formation that 
will  aid  the 
farmer  in  doing 
his  daily  work, 
and  are  always 
open  for  sug- 
gestions to  im- 
prove their  pro- 
ducts. The  prob- 
lem confronting 
the  engineer  is 
to  develop  an 
efficient  machine  that  will  yield  a  profit.  The  rapidly 
increasing  use  of  machinery  makes  this  essential 
for  further  progress. 

Rural  electrification  involves  the  converting  of 

rical  energy  into  agricultural  uses.  This  field 

oping  even  more  rapidly  than  the  mechanical 

!.  due  to  the  recent  rural  electrification  program. 

I Icic  the  engineer  is  confronted  with  the  task  of 

constructing  rural  lines  as  well  as  finding  a  use  for 

the  pow  i  .it'ter  it  reaches  the  farm. 

Soil     and     Water     Conservation     is     receiving 

particular  attention   at   present  by  the  U.  S.   De- 

tof  Agriculture.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been 

for   experimental   purposes  to  find   a 

'  protecting  what  little  soil  we  have 

d   to  try  to  build   more  through  the  use  of 

rops,  legumes  and  crop  rotation.  The  farmer 

endenl  on  the  engineer  to  furnish  him  with 

•mat  ion  relative  to  terracing,  strip  cropping  and 

p  form  pr<  ervation. 

The   study  of  Farm   Buildings  may  easily  be 


called  "The  Architecture  of  American  Agriculture" 
in  that  it  deals  with  the  planning  of  all  farm  storage 
and  curing  buildings  as  well  as  dwelling  and  tenant 
houses.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of 
the  engineer's  work  in  that  it  lays  the  foundation 
for  better  planned  farm  homesteads  which  make  for 
greater  convenience  and  more  sanitary  conditions 
throughout. 

Big  Task 
Generally  speaking  the  farmer  looks  to  the 
engineer  for  information  relative  to  the  discoveries 
of  our  scientists,  the  inventions  of  our  mechanics, 
and  all  day-to-day  agricultural  advances.  We  have 
but  a  few  well  trained  "Ag-Engineers"  and  it  is 
quite  evident  that  these  are  faced  with  a  tremendous 
task.  They  may  be  compared  with  a  regiment  of  men 
faced  with  the  job  of  rebuilding  an  empire.  What 

we  need  is  an 
engineer  in 
every  county- 
seat  to  play  the 
role  of  a  country 
agricultural  doc- 
tor. County 
agents  are  doing 
a  very  com- 
mendable job, 
but  however 
active  and  well 
trained  they  may  be,  they  cannot  more  than  begin 
the  work  alone. 

It  has  been  the  custom  in  the  past  for  students 
to  specialize  in  certain  phases  of  farm  operation. 
Specialists  are  still  needed  but  the  individual  farmer 
cannot  afford  to  call  in  one  every  time  a  small  prob- 
lem arises.  What  he  needs  is  an  Ag-Engineer  whose 
knowledge  of  farming  in  general  will  help  him  to 
solve  his  common  problems;  however,  more  com- 
plicated situations  will  arise,  in  which  case  the 
engineer  may  consult  a  specialist  for  the  solution. 
Scientific  Data  Available 
What  is  most  puzzling  is  the  sad  state  of  af- 
fairs the  farming  industry  is  in  at  present,  with  all 
of  the  scientific  data,  which  has  been  tried  and 
proven,  available  to  the  farmer  free.  Still  he  goes 
on  in  the  same  proverbial  "rut",  and  is  seemingly 
content  to  do  so.  It  is  not  so  baffling  either  when  we 
stop  to  consider  that  some  people  have  to  be  blasted 
into  taking  action  for  their  own  good.  Maybe  it  is 
just  human  nature,  but  it  is  surely  a  terrible  handi- 
cap in  the  battle  for  agricultural  security. 
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The  Pendleton  Farmers  Society 


By  J.  L.  SHEALY,  '39 


NE  hundred  and  twenty  three  years  ago  a 
group  of  farmer's  organized  a  society  in  the 
Pendleton  district  of  South- Carolina  which 
is  today  the  oldest  farmer's  society  in  America.  The 
great  object  of  this  society  was  the  agricultural 
improvement  of  the  district,  by  directing  the  at- 
tention of  their  brother  farmers  to  the  various 
branches  of  rural  economy,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  most  modern  and  approved  system  of  husbandry. 
As  an  organization,  the  society  has  always  been  an 
adult  school  for  farmers  and  a  pioneer  ever  opening 
new  and  true  methods  in  the  first  and  greatest 
vocation  of  man. 

Prominent  in  History 

The  Pendleton  Farmer's  Society  holds  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  history  of  the  state  and  the 
United  States.  The  membership  of  this  society 
through  its  one  hundred  and  twenty  three  years  of 
existance  has  been  large,  and  descendants  from  the 
members  are  scattered  from  S.  C.  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  On  its  membership  rolls,  preserved  in  the  old 
hall  owned  by  the  society  are  to  be  found  the  names 
of  John  C.  Calhoun  and  Thomas  G.  Clemson,  both 
of  whom  took  an  active  interest  and  participated  in 
the  work  of  the  society.  In  a  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Clemson  in  1867  the  advantages  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  college  such  as  Clemson  were  strongly 
set  forth  and  from  this  germ  of  thought  was  de- 
veloped the  Clemson  idea  that  finally  culminated 
after  Mr.  Clemson's  death  through  the  execution  of 
his  will,  in  the  location  and  establishment  of  the 
college  which  bears  his  name.  One  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  society  was  not  far  wrong  when  he 
remarked  that  "the  Pendleton  Farmer's  Society  is 
the  mother  of  Clemson  Agricultural  College." 

An  act  of  the  legislature  in  1826  divided 
Pendleton  district  into  Anderson  and  Pickens  Dis- 
tricts and  also  suspended  work  on  the  new  court 
house.  The  Pendleton  Farmer's  society  came  into 
possession  of  its  present  building  prior  to  1829. 
According  to  some  of  the  older  citizens,  the  walls 
were  built  up  to  the  window  sills  by  Pendleton  Dis- 
trict and  the  balance  of  the  wall  was  built  by  the 
Pendleton  Farmer's  society  before  1829.  Citizens 
say  that  in  1843  Calvin  Hall  built  the  four  tall, 
brick  columns  at  the  ends  of  Farmers'  Hall,  ex- 
tending the  roof  over  them  as  it  now  stands,  and 
making  other  changes  inside  the  hall.  This  hall  as  it 


stands  today  looks  very  much  like  the  description 
given  in  1843. 

Centennial  Celebration 

In  1915  the  society  held  its  centennial  celebra- 
tion in  Pendleton  on  October  12-13  and  at  Clemson 
College  on  October  14.  Clarence  Poe,  editor  of  the 
Progressive  Farmer,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  was  the 
speaker  at  this  occasion.  He  spoke  on  "Coopera- 
tion as  the  Basis  of  Rural  Community  Spirit."  Col. 
J.  C.  Stribling,  President  of  the  Pendleton  Farmer's 
Society  reminded  the  members  that  the  first  co- 
operation in  Agriculture  was  in  1815  and  1816  when 
the  Pendleton  Farmer's  Society  built  its  first  hall. 
On  October  13th  addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  David 
F.  Houston  on  "Problems  of  Agriculture  in  the 
South,"  Gov.  R.  I.  Manning  on  "The  Benefits  to 
be  Derived  from  the  Farm  Demonstration  Work," 
Pres.  Fairfax  Harrison  of  the  Southern  Railway 
on  "The  Crooked  Plow"  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Mills  on 
"The  Contributions  of  the  Pendleton  Farmer's 
Society  to  the  Agriculture  of  South  Carolina  and 
the  South."  On  October  14,  the  society  closed  its 
great  celebration  at  Clemson  College  with  Hon.  A. 
F.  Lever,  representative  and  chairman  of  the  con- 
gressional committee  on  agriculture,  delivering  the 
principle  address  of  the  day  with  advice  to  the  men 
of  tomorrow. 

Today's  Activities 

Although  the  greatest  period  in  the  life  of  the 
society  was  from  1815  until  the  Civil  War,  it  has  by 
no  means  ceased  its  activities  today.  From  the  first 
President,  Thomas  Pinckney,  Jr.,  to  the  present  one, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Douthit,  Jr.,  the  society  has  always  been 
under  the  leadership  of  men  prominent  in  both  State 
and  National  affairs.  Mr.  Douthit  is  the  breeder  of 
Douthit's  Prolific  corn,  one  of  the  leading  varieties 
in  the  South,  and  manufacturer  of  Douthit's 
sausage. 

The  present  day  activities  of  the  society  are  as 
follows : 

The  society  appropriates  $50  annually  for 
prizes  to  students  in  vocational  agriculture  at  Pendle- 
ton school.  This  has  been  done  for  the  past  two  years 
and  is  expected  to  be  continued  indefinitely. 

The  society  makes  a  small  contribution  each 
year  to  the  Red  Cross  and  other  activities  of  that 
nature. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Spiders 

By  E.  C.  STURGIS,  '39 

OST  people  are  afraid  of  spiders.  Never- 
theless, to  lovers  of  nature,  spiders  are 
among  the  most  interesting  of  all  animals. 
They  are  found  all  over  the  world  and  are  very 
numerous  both  in  species  and  number  of  individuals. 
A I  tout  fifteen  thousand  species  have  been  identified 
and  separated  into  sixty  different  families;  repre- 
sentatives of  about  thirty  families  and  fifteen  hund- 
red species  are  found  in  the  United  States.  Spiders 
are  provided  with  poison  claws  which  are  used  to 
kill  their  prey,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Black 
Widow  Spider  of  the  South  and  the  Tarantula  of  the 
Southwest,  are  no  more  harmful  to  human  beings 
than  are  beetles  and  ants. 

Spiders  Not  Insects 

Spiders  are  not  classed  as  insects;  They  can  be 
distinguished  from  them  very  easily  because  spiders 
have  eight  legs  whereas  insects  have  only  six.  Usual- 
ly spiders  have  eight  eyes  but  some  species  have  a 
lesser  number.  Spiders  have  a  unique  digestive 
system  which  acts  as  a  reservoir.  Large  quantities 
of  blood  can  be  stored  in  the  abdomen,  being  used  up 
as  needed.  In  this  manner  spiders  may  live  for  a 
period  of  a  year  or  more  without  taking  in  food. 

The  eggs  of  spiders  are  laid  inside  of  small 
egg-sacs  which  are  made  of  silk.  These  sacs  are  at- 
tached to  some  object  or  carried  about  by  the  mother. 
The  young  are  cannibalistic  in  nature  and  the  most 
orous  ones  will  eat  the  weaker  ones  before  emerg- 
ing from  the  egg-sac.  This  cannibalistic  nature  is 
prevalent  in  spiders  in  general;  often  the  adult 
female  will  devour  her  weaker  mate. 

Sting  Victims  to  Death 

Spiders  differ  in  their  ways  of  capturing  in- 

The  most  common  method  is  to  rest  quietly 

at  the  side  of  the  web  until  an  insect  is  caught  in  the 

web.    Then  they  rush  out  and  wrap  threads  of  silk 

around  the  body  of  the  insect,  and  sting  their  victim  to 

death.  After  all  struggling  has  ceased,  its  juices  are 

"it  by  the  spider. 

Probably  the  most   interesting  habit  of  most 

ffeb-building.  The  webs  are  woven  of  a 

fluid  ted  by  glands  located  in  the  abdomen  and 

out  by  mean-  of  organs  called  spinnerets.  This 

fluid  hardens  when  exposed  to  air. 

Tin    Black   Widow 

The   Bladt  Widow  Spider  is  a  shiny,  jet  black 

Og  a  body  about   one  half  inch  long.   A 

Mich   it    may  be  identified 

'•it 
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Production  Control  and  Tariff 


By  R.  L.  ARIAIL,  '40 


THE  Southern  Economics  Association,  the  fore- 
most of  its  kind  in  the  South,  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  Birmingham  on  the  twenty-eighth 
and  twenty-ninth  of  the  past  Ocfober.  Practically 
all  of  the  leading  institutions  in  the  South  were 
represented,  including  Clemson  College,  Furman 
University,  The  Citadel,  and  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  of  this  state.  Many  distinguished  men  were 
present.  Among  them  were  Drs.  G.  H.  Aull,  J.  E. 
Gates,  W.  T.  Ferrier,  and  J.  E.  Ward,  who  repre- 
sented Clemson. 

Among  the  many  interesting  events  of  the  meet- 
ing were  the  addresses  by  Drs.  W.  E.  Ayers,  the  re- 
tiring president  of  the  association,  and  L.  H.  Bean, 
economic  advisor  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Henry 
A.  Wallace.  An  interesting  sidelight  of  the  meeting 
was  furnished  by  two  visiting  economists  from 
Sweden.  At  an  informal  gathering  these  gentlemen 
discussed  the  contrasts  in  American  and  Swedish 
economic  and  educational  systems. 

It  seemed  extremely  difficult  for  these  visitors 
from  abroad  to  visualize  the  relatively  large  number 
of  economists  in  America,  for  Sweden  has  only 
six.  Neither  could  they  understand  how  these  Ameri- 
can economists  could  carry  on  under  the  added  strain 
of  teaching  classes.  In  contrasting  the  American 
and  Swedish  Systems  of  higher  education,  they  point- 
ed out  that  in  Sweden  the  primary  group  concerned 
is  the  faculty,  but  over  here  it  is  the  students  that 
are  concerned.  Incidentally  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  Swedish  youth  have  access  to  colleges. 

Discuss  Pertinent  Topics 

The  principal  topics  of  discussion  were  the 
production  control  program,  the  Social  Security 
Act,  monetary  policies,  factors  influencing  the  loca- 
tion of  industries,  and  the  possibilities  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  foreign  trade  of  southern  commodities. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Aull,  head  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  and  Rural  Sociology  at  Clemson, 
discussed  the  problem  of  production  control,  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  advantages  and  disadvantages 
He  defended  this  program  as  a  means  of  enabling 
the  farmers  to  adjust  production  to  current  de- 
mands, and  of  putting  agriculture  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  cope  with  the  national  and  international 
situation. 

Tariffs  Reduce  Our  Trade 

There  are  some  who  think  that  the  foremost 


factor  contributing  to  our  loss  of  foreign  markets 
is  the  curtailing  of  production.  But,  as  investigation 
will  reveal,  the  principal  cause  is  not  due,  nearly 
so  much,  to  the  over  production  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts as  it  is  to  the  high  industrial  tariff  that  we 
have  imposed  on  our  foreign  neighbors.  For  example, 
we  formerly  sold  enormous  quantities  of  raw  cot- 
ton to  Germany,  but  instead  of  cooperating  with  her 
as  one  of  our  largest  customers,  we  imposed  an  ex- 
tremely high  tariff  on  her  finished  products  that 
were  imported  to  America.  Furthermore,  if  we  con- 
sult statistics,  the  records  will  show  that  foreign  com- 
petition of  cotton  production  increased  long  before 
President  Roosevelt's  inauguration,  under  whose 
administration  the  production  control  program  was 
introduced. 

According  to  Dr.  Aull  most  economists  agree 
that  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  has  done  more  to 
aggravate  the  farm  problem  than  any  other  single 
contributing  factor.  It  became  effective  at  the  parti- 
cular time  that  we  should  have  been  helping  a  de- 
pressed world  to  recover,  but,  as  afore  mentioned,  we 
imposed,  instead,  an  exceedingly  heavy  duty  on 
nearly  all  imported  goods.  As  a  result  of  these  duties 
exports  of  cotton  to  Germany,  for  example,  have 
declined  from  approximately  three  fourths  of  her 
total  supply  of  raw  cotton  from  the  United  States 
to  only  about  one  fifth  from  us,  while  at  the  same 
time  she  is  constantly  building  up  an  effective  bar- 
tering system  with  other  cotton  producing  countries. 
As  suggested  by  Dr.  Aull,  it  is  entirely  possible, 
moreover,  that  America  had  much  to  do  with  making 
the  time  ripe  and  setting  the  stage  for  Hitler,  for 
we  all  know  that  men  like  Hitler  are  direct  results 
of  an  impoverished  and  handicapped  nation. 

The  world  at  present  is  consuming  an  ever  in- 
creasing amount  of  cotton,  in  fact,  more  than  was 
ever  consumed  before.  But  what  adds  to  our  al- 
ready entangled  perplexity  is  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  not  benefitting  from  this  expansion 
of  world  cotton  consumption.  We  find  ourselves, 
however,  in  a  much  more  embarrassed  position, 
for  where  we  formerly  shipped  approximately 
sixty  to  seventy  per  cent  of  our  cotton  abroad, 
we  now  export  only  about  forty  per  cent. 

Farmers  Are  The  Sufferers 

It  is  readily  seen  that  the  direct  sufferers  of 
this   economic   unbalance   are  the  farmers   of   our 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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ALPHA  ZETA 

Alpha  Zeta,  the  national  honorary  and  service 
fraternity  for  agricultural  students,  first  came  to 
Clemson  in  the  spring  of  1930  when  the  South  Caro- 
lina Chapter  was  organized.  Since  its  beginning 
at  Clemson  it  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding 
fraternities  on  the  campus,  having  pledged  to  its 
membership  the  agricultural  students  having  the 
highest  records  of  scholarship,  service,  and  char- 
acter. Clemson's  chapter  of  Alpha  Zeta  was  organized 
through  the  dissolution  of  Alpha  Sigma,  a  local 
agricultural  fraternity,  through  the  efforts  of 
faculty  members. 

The  purpose  of  this  great  national  fraternity, 
having  chapters  in  42  out  of  the  48  state  agricul- 
tural colleges  in  the  U.  S.,  is  to  promote  higher 
ideals  among  agricultural  students,  to  encourage 
scholastic  achievement,  and  to  establish  a  feeling 
of  lnotherhood  among  its  members.  At  Clemson 
juniors  and  seniors  are  taken  in  twice  a  year,  in  the 
fall  and  in  the  spring.  Usually  the  honor  sophomore 
from  the  school  of  agriculture  is  also  invited  to  join 
the  fraternity  when  invitations  are  issued  in  the 
pring. 

Among  the  outstanding  projects  promoted  or 
:  by  Alpha  Zeta  at  Clemson  have  been  the 

Fair  which  is  held  semi-annually  to  display  to 
the  public  of  the  Btate  some  of  the  material  progress 
which  i  being  made  at  Clemson  in  agriculture;  also 
the  Ag  Mixer,  held  annually  to  welcome  the  fresh- 
man Btudenti  into  the  Bchool  of  agriculture;  and 
a  third,  the  presentation  of  medals  to  the  honor 


ALPHA  TAU  ALPHA 

Alpha  Tau  Alpha,  the  national  honorary  and 
professional  Agricultural  Education  fraternity  was 
started  at  Clemson  in  1930.  Since  then  it  has  be- 
come one  of  the  leading  honorary  fraternities  at 
Clemson,  its  members  coming  from  the  Junior  and 
Senior  classes  in  Vocational  Agricultural  Education. 
Since  its  organization  at  Clemson,  103  members  have 
been  pledged. 

There  are  fifteen  chapters  of  the  Alpha  Tau 
Alpha  in  the  United  States.  The  purposes  of  this 
fraternity  are  given  in  the  preamble  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  reads  "In  order  to  develop  a  true 
professional  spirit  in  the  teaching  of  agriculture, 
to  help  train  teachers  of  agriculture,  who  shall  be 
rural  leaders  in  their  communities,  and  to  foster 
a  fraternal  spirit  among  students  in  teacher  train- 
ing for  Vocational  Agriculture,  we  band  together 
in  this  professional  fraternity."  The  program  of 
activity  for  the  Kappa  Chapter  includes : 

Acting  as  advisors  or  counselors  for  freshmen, 

Sponsoring  an  Agricultural  Education  depart- 
ment in  the  school  journal, 

Sending  representative  to  the  National  Con- 
clave, 

Printing  a  directory  of  agricultural  teachers. 

Giving  an  annual  banquet, 

Contacting  Honorary  members, 

(living  a  smoker  for  professors. 


sophomore   and    the   two   highest    freshmen    in   the 
school  of  agriculture. 
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STAFF  MEMBER 

A  new  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Dairy  De- 
partment of  the  South  Carolina  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  is  Dr.  P.  G.  Miller,  who  assumed 
his  duties  at  Clemson  on  August  1st. 

Dr.  Miller  entered  college  at  West  Virginia 
University.  While  he  was  there  he  held  a  creamery 
job,  which  developed  in  him  an  interest  in  the  dairy 
industry.  He  was  graduated  in  dairying  there  in 
1934,  and  went  to  the  University  of  Minnesota  the 
following  session  to  study  for  his  Master's  Degree. 
He  held  a  teaching  assistantship  there,  where  he 
worked  under  Dr.  W.  B.  Combs.  His  thesis  topic 
was  'Accounting  for  the  Fat  Placed  in  the  Churn." 
In  1936,  after  having  received  his  Master's  De- 
gree, Dr.  Miller  went  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
on  a  University  Fellowship.  The  following  year  he 
held  a  research  assistantship.  He  worked  under  Dr. 
H.  H.  Sommer  there  on  the  "Heat  Stability  of  Milk," 
and  received  his  Ph.  D.  last  spring. 

Dr.  Miller  is  now  working  on  the  "Effect  of 
Feeding  Cottonseed  Meal  on  the  Physical,  Chemical, 
and  Manufacturing  Properties  of  Milk." 


Mr.  G.  H.  Dunkleburg,  Iowa  State  College,  has 
been  added  to  the  Agricultural  Engineering  staff 
to  do  Research  work. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Stewart,  Clemson  grad  of  '35  has 
been  added  to  the  South  Carolina  Extension  Service 
staff  as  Assistant  Agricultural  Engineer. 

Prof.  G.  B.  Nutt  of  the  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing Department  attended  the  fertilizer  convention 
held  in  Washington  in  November. 


FUTURE  FARMER  ACTIVITIES 

The  Future  Farmer  program  is  a  part  of  the 
program  of  Vocational  Agriculture  in  this  country 
and  its  purpose  is  to  teach  group  activities  to  young 
farmers  through  active  participation. 

Many  of  these  activities  are  stimulated  by  con- 
tests, the  money  for  these  contests  being  provided 
by  commercial  organizations  that  are  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  farmers  of  the  State,  their  busi- 
ness being  with  the  farmers.  Most  of  the  Future 
Farmer  chapters  in  this  state  hold  Father  and  Son 
banquets  during  the  year,  often  cooperating  with  the 
girls  enrolled  in  the  home  economics  classes.  Camp- 
ing is  one  of  the  activities  carried  on  by  Future 
Farmers  and  is  becoming  more  and  more  important 
each  year,  providing  the  boys  with  an  opportunity 
to  cooperate  in  something  in  which  they  are  intense- 
ly interested. 

The  Future  Farmer  organization  provides  a 
stimulus  for  action  through  its  different  degrees 
provided  for  in  the  organization.  A  beginner  is  a 
"Greenhand".  The  second  degree  is  "Future  Farmer". 
The  third  step  is  the  "State  Farmer"  and  the  fourth 
degree,  the  highest  stage  of  advancement  is  "Ameri- 
can Farmer".  By  the  time  a  boy  has  reached  this 
stage  of  the  work,  he  has  become  equipped  for 
establishing  himself  as  a  real  farmer.  As  soon  as 
he  is  out  of  the  high  school,  he  is  ready  to  enter  a 
part-time  class  or  group,  much  better  equipped  to 
carry  on  his  farming  because  of  his  Future  Farmer 
activities. 
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RURAL  YOUTH-TODAY  AND  TOMORROW 


By  Harris  L.  Beach  '39 


AS  THE  barefoot  boy  plods  slowly  homeward 
from  a  day's  toil  in  a  distant  field,  little  do 
the  captains  of  industry  realize  the  realm 
of  activity  for  future  achievement  that  is  going  on 
in  the  brain  of  this  younster. 

He  realizes  the 
significance  of  his  work 
and  knows  that  the 
sacredness  of  the  good 
earth  is  intrinsic  and  in- 
h  e  r  e  n  t.  His  calloused 
hands  brought  about  by 
the  tasks  equal  to  his 
powers  show  that  he  does 
not  live  an  easy  life.  His 
poorly  clad  body  gives 
us  a  vivid  picture  of  his 
meager  earnings ;  his 
stately  form  and  brawni- 
ness  picture  health  in  the 
first  degree;  the  expres- 
sion on  his  face  dispels 
gloom  and  pessimism 
and  displays  courage  and  perseverance  along 
with  a  world  of  satisfaction  and  contentment, 
and  yet  these  are  just  a  few  cardinal  points  of  our 
rural  youth,  the  backbone  of  the  nation. 

Lured  by  City 

Is  this  boy  at  the  cross-roads  of  the  nation  or 
has  he  an  equal  chance  with  his  city  "cousins"  to 
make  good?  Is  the  city  luring  him  away  from  the 
farm,  or  is  the  farm  voluntarily  relinquishing  its 
claim  on  him  by  not  offering  attractive  rewards 
through  the  main  channels  of  modern  comforts,  a 
chance  for  wealth,  and  recreational  activities?  Will 
the  farm  let  him  go  or  will  the  farm  fight  for  its 
chosen  son,  thereby  yielding  permanent  benefits  to 
agriculture,  ourselves,  and  our  posterity? 

Do  the  youth  of  America  regard  the  old  Home- 
id  Place  aa  the  German  youth  regards  his  ances- 
tral home?  In  Germany,  aa  in  the  United  States, 
the  farm  may  be  divided  among  the  sons  or  one  may 
purchase  the  shares  of  the  others.  When  the  German 
youth  Bells  oul  and  goes  to  the  city  to  make  his 
fortune  he  still  has  a  claim  on  the  farm,  because  if 
for  ai  rea  ..n  he  fails  in  his  endeavor  he  may 
return  to  the  farm  and  seek  shelter  and  sustenance. 

in  other  words,  the  German  farm  Is  considered  a 
hereditary  home.    Even  if  Germany  is  not  at  peace 


with  the  world,  we  will  have  to  admit  that  she  has 
some  good  rural  tradition  and  this  hereditary  home 
idea  is  something  that  we  could  practice  here  in 
America. 

Cooperation  A  Key  Note 

The  future  of  rural  youth  is  closely  correlated 
with  two  colonial  traditions — individualism  and  co- 
operation. In  the  past  we  have  practiced  and  been 
proud  of  our  rugged  individualistic  ideas,  but  on 
account  of  our  modern-day  trend  of  living  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  lean  toward  the  tradition  of 
cooperation.  The  agricultural  youth  of  today  may 
adhere  to  an  ancient  adage,  "Together  we  stand  and 
divided  we  fall"  and  very  probably  will  be  able  to 
compete  with  youth  in  industry  and  other  fields. 
Rural  youth  has  got  to  fall  in  line  and  fight  the  same 
battles  that  other  youth  are  fighting  and  this  writer 
thinks  that  cooperation  is  a  good  weapon  to  use. 
Many  folks  are  saying  that  rural  youth  is  at  the 
cross-roads  of  the  nation  and  agriculture  is  in  a  de- 
vastating condition.  Farmers  have  exploited  their 
natural  resources  and  their  greatest  asset,  land,  is 
the  most  neglected  one,  so  it  is  necessary  for  our 
sturdy  rural  youth  to  come  into  the  picture  and  do 
something  about  this  grave  agricultural  condition. 

Need  More  Leaders 

Our  rural  areas  should  have  more  leaders,  for 
without  leaders  no  nation  can  survive,  no  business 
can  prosper  and  no  enterprise  will  grow — thus 
leadership  is  regarded  as  the  keynote  to  success  in 
any  line  of  endeaver.  In  the  past  the  more  wealthy 
planters  have  sent  their  sons  to  college  to  be  educated, 
but  instead  of  coming  back  to  the  soil  to  make  a 
livelihood,  unfortunately  for  agriculture,  these  farm 
boys  have  gone  into  various  fields  and  have  left  the 
farm  permanently.  Will  they  continue  to  leave 
agriculture  or  will  they  come  back  to  the  soil  and 
elevate  farming  to  a  new  high  level?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion which  can  only  be  answered  by  time  but  one 
upon  which  depends  in  a  large  degree  the  future  of 
American  agriculture. 

The  farm  boys  of  today  must  be  the  leaders 
of  tomorrow  if  the  farming  industry  is  going  to 
fall  in  line  with  other  large  industries.  Never  before 
in  the  history  of  America  has  agriculture  experienced 
a  greater  transitional  period  than  it  is  experiencing 
today  and  the  needs  for  leadership  are  greater  than 
ever  before. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Agronomy  Seniors  Study  Soils  in  the  Field 

P.  S.  L  AWT  ON  '39 


N  Saturday,  October  8th,  Dr.  H.  P.  Cooper, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  and 
Director  of  the  Experiment  Station,  and  Dr. 
G.  H.  Collings,  Professor  of  Agronomy,  took  their 
Senior  Agronomy  class  of  thirteen  students  into 
the  mountains  of  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina, 
and  Georgia  to  study  the  various-  mountain  soils. 
Accompanying  the  party  were  Dr.  G.  B.  Killinger 
and  Dr.  H.  T.  Folk  of  the  Experiment  Station,  and 
Professor  J.  W.  Jones  of  the  Agronomy  Department. 
This  trip  was  made  as  a  supplement  to  the  studies 
made  in  class  of  the  various  soil  types  and  series. 
Dr.  Cooper  and  Dr.  Collings  felt  that  a  thorough 
observation  and  study  of  the  soils  discussed  in  class 
would  be  of  more  value  than  many  indoor  class- 
room recitations.  After  studying  the  various  soil 
types  they  found  this  to  be  true.  As  a  result  the 
students  began  to  grasp  and  understand  more  readily 
their  theory  assignments. 

Leaving  Clemson  at  8  o'clock  Saturday  morn- 
ing the  group  visited  localities  along  a  route  to 
Seneca,  Walhalla,  Highlands  and  Franklin  return- 
ing in  the  later  afternoon  by  Toccoa,  visiting  Toccoa 
Falls.  The  group  made  stops  at  the  near-by  fields 
between  each  of  the  above  named  towns,  as  well  as 
along  the  road  side,  examining  and  studying  the 
various  soil  series  in  each  field.  A  sample  of  soil 
from  each  of  the  three  soil  horizons  was  taken  from 
the  more  important  soils  observed.  The  group 
stopped  at  Franklin  to  have  lunch  that  was  gracious- 
ly furnished  by  Captain  J.  D.  Harcombe,  the  College 
Mess  Officer. 

The  soil  series  observed,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Cooper  and  Dr.  Collings,  may  be  listed  here.  First, 
the  soils  located  in  the  mountain  foot  hills  of  South 
Carolina  were  studied.  Those  soils  observed  in  the 
field  were  of  the  Cecil,  Iredell,  and  Davidson  series. 
These  soils  in  the  order  named,  grade  from  a 
grayish-brown  sandy  loam  through  a  dark  gray  loam 
to  a  dark  brown  clay  loam.  These  soils  are  among 
the  most  productive  of  the  Piedmont  Section  of 
South  Carolina.  At  the  next  stop  the  group  ob- 
served the  mountain  soils  composed  of  the  Talledga, 
Chandler,  and  Ranger  Series.  These  upland  soils 
are  characterized  by  their  reddish-brown  to  yel- 
lowish brown  B  horizons.  The  rocks  from  which 
they  were  formed  are  granite  and  a  light  colored 
gneiss.  Near  Highlands  the  soil  series  commonly 
found  above  3000  feet  elevation  were  studied.  These 
soils  observed  were  the  Porter,  Ash,  and  Burton 
Series.  This  particular  group  of  soils,  too,  is 
characterized    by    its    reddish-brown    to    yellowish 


Agronomy  Seniors  and  Professors 


brown  B  horizons,  and  were  formed  from  schists 
and  granite  bases.  Beginning  near  Franklin  and  ex- 
tending to  Toccoa,  the  class  studied  the  soils  of 
Sandstone  origin.  This  group  is  composed  largely 
of  Habersham  and  Hartsell  soils.  These  soils  were 
derived  from  sandstone,  shale,  and  quartzite.  This 
series  is  also  characterized  by  its  reddish-brown  to 
yellowish  brown  B  horizons. 

Aside  from  the  knowledge  gained  from  the 
study  of  the  various  Piedmont  and  Mountain  soils 
the  class  thoroughly  enjoyed  all  of  the  sights  seen. 
Only  a  few  of  the  many  sights  observed  may  be 
listed  here.  The  Bridal  Veil  Falls  and  the  Gorges 
seen  near  Highlands  were  thrilling  sights  to  most 
of  the  class,  especially  to  the  boys  from  the  down 
state  section.  The  Toccoa  Falls,  several  miles  from 
Toccoa,  were  especially  pretty  in  the  late  afternoon 
as  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west.  These  Falls  are 
ten  feet  higher  than  Niagara  Falls.  It  is  reported 
that  they  were  formed  by  a  very  small  stream.  The 
Tallulah  Gorge,  near  Tallulah,  surrounded  by  trees 
with  their  leaves  of  various  autumn  colors  was 
a  beautiful  sight.  This  is  a  sight  which  few  people 
see.  It  is  a  place  where  large  numbers  of  tourists 
stop  for  souveniers  and  to  observe  the  beautiful 
landscape. 

Dean  Cooper  has  said  that  he  expects  to  make 
similar  trips  with  the  Agronomy  seniors  to  the 
Coastal  Plains  and  possibly  other  sections  of  South 
Carolina  during  this  school  year.  The  Agronomy 
Seniors  agree  with  Dean  Cooper  in  his  belief  that 
actual  observations  in  studying  soils  is  an  excellent 
method  of  learning  to  distinguish  the  various  series. 
Since  everyone  concerned  is  convinced  that  this 
method  is  better  than  merely  studying  in  a  class 
room,  the  Agronomy  Seniors  are  looking  forward  to 
similar  trips  in  the  future. 
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Lighting  the  Milky  Way 


By  G.  H.  WISE 


WHAT  is  the  darkest  place  in  the  world?  If 
Jonah  had  voiced  his  opinion,  he  probably 
would  have  said  the  inside  of  a  whale.  From 
a  different  viewpoint  the  late  Governor  W.  C.  Hoard, 
a  pioneer  in  dairying,  ventured  an  answer.  He 
stated,  "The  darkest  place  in  the  world  is  the  in- 
side of  a  cow."  This  statement  has  stimulated  re- 
search and  challenged  the  ingenuity  of  workers  in 
the  fields  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  nutrition  for 
many  years. 


"Window-stomach"  Calf  (Note  Circle) 


Physical  means  of  exposing  a  part  of  the  in- 
terior of  a  living  bovine  to  the  light  of  investigation 
have  been  developed.  The  complex  conformation  of 
the  ox  stomach,  being  divided  into  four  distinct 
sections,  and  the  great  resistance  of  this  species  to 
infection  render  it  possible,  by  surgical  technique, 
to  make  a  permanent  opening  through  the  side  into 
the  first  compartment  of  the  stomach.  This  opening, 
commonly  known  as  a  "window",  permits  the  in- 
spection of  the  first  two  stomach  compartments. 
Only  in  recent  years  has  this  method  been  used  to 
study  the  physiology  of  digestion. 

Seven  dairy  calves  having  permanent  openings 
into  the  first  section  of  the  stomach,  or  the  rumen, 
were  used  by  the  Dairy  Department  of  the  South 
Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  to  study 
affecting  paths  followed  by  the  milk  in 
it-  journey  to  the  pail  from  the  fourth  compartment 
or  true  itomach.  Nature  apparently  designed  the 
first  two  section!  to  handle  the  rough  work,  the 
preliminary  break-down  in  digesting  coarse  feeds. 
ation  through  the  private  windows  has  re- 

led   that    under  certain  conditions   nature's   most 


refined  food  product,  milk,  is  accidentally  detoured 
into  the  "crude"  sections.  Milk,  being  unable  to  find 
its  way  out,  becomes  contaminated  by  association 
with  the  residents  of  the  roadside  inns.  The  ulti- 
mate result  is  a  disturbance,  digestive  of  course.  No 
calf  sanctions  such  behavior.  Hence,  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  investigation  is  to  learn  to  help  main- 
tain the  health  of  the  calf  by  keeping  the  milk  in  the 
proper  channels  as  it  is  swallowed. 

Though  thus  far  a  beam  of  light,  illuminating 
several  recesses  of  the  stomach  of  the  calf,  has  re- 
vealed some  of  nature's  secrets  about  what  takes 
place,  much  remains  to  be  discovered.  It  is  proposed 
to  pursue  the  work  further  in  order  to  discover 
some  of  the  more  fundamental  causes  of  the  physio- 
logical functions  observed. 

Since  the  normal  suckling  period  of  a  calf  is 

restricted  to  the  first  several  months  of  its  life,  the 

experimental   stages   are  confined   to  these   earlier 

months.  During  this  period  the  calves  apparently 

(Continued  on  page  33) 
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Some  Trends  in  Vocational  Agricultural  Education 


By  W.  H.  WASHINGTON, 

Dean,  School  of  Vocational  Education,  Clemson 

Agricultural  College 


THERE  are  a  few  significant  changes  in  voca- 
tional agriculture  that  may  be  considred  as 
outstanding.  Many  people  think  of  the  high 
school  of  today  as  being  the  same  thing  it  was  when 
they  attended  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  ago;  and 
they  think  of  the  subjects  as  being  the  same  as  they 
studied.  Some  admit  that  insignificant  changes 
have  been  made,  but  that  most  of  these  have  been  of 
an  unfavorable  nature. 

The  progressive  public  school  of  today  is  as  dif- 
ferent from  the  school  of  thirty  years  ago  as  the  "V-8" 
is  from  the  "Model-T".  There  are  changes  in  practi- 
cally every  single  department  of  the  public  school. 
The  content  of  many  of  the  subjects  has  undergone  a 
revolutionary  change.  The  method  of  teaching  has 
changed  and  the  number  of  subjects  has  been  tre- 
mendously increased.  Even  with  that  there  is  a  lag 
between  scientific  advancement  and  certain  social 
changes  and  the  school. 

Public  school  agriculture,  which  had  its  be- 
ginning before  the  passage  of  national  legislation 
giving  aid  for  this  work,  has  changed  as  much  as 
many  of  the  other  subjects.  I  will  mention  a  few 
of  these  changes  as  indicating  the  general  trend 
which  is  still  underway. 

1.  Vocational  agriculture  in  the  high  school  is 
no  longer  limited  to  the  forty-five  or  ninety  minute 
period  and  to  the  boys  of  fourteen  years  of  age  or 
older  regidarly  enrolled  in  four  high  school  sub- 
jects! It  is  literally  open  to  anyone  who  is  engaged 
in,  or  preparing  to  engage  in  farming.  In  .this  State 
last  year,  there  were  8077  regularly  enrolled  high 
school  boys,  2719  part-time  students — that  is, 
young  men  who  are  not  in  attendance  at  the  public 
school  as  they  are  ordinarily  considered — and  there 
were  15,145  farmers  enrolled  in  evening  classes. 
All  of  this  work  is  a  part  of  the  public  school.  It 
is  authorized  by  the  State  and  County  School  Boards 
of  Education  and  approved  by  the  local  Trustees  and 
under  the  general  supervision  of  these  authorities 
and  the  local  Superintendents  of  Schools.  This  trend 
is  a  tendency  to  extend  the  opportunity  of  studying 
vocational  agriculture  to  all  who  desire  it.  The  whole 
South  is  making  rapid  advances  in  this  direction. 

2.  Vocational  Agriculture  is  developing  a  con- 
tent of  its  own.  In  the  early  days,  the  teachers  of 
agriculture  were  without  appropriate  vocational 
content  of  an  authoritative  nature.  The  subject  con- 


Clemson's  Student  Teachers 


sisted  largely  of  isolated  bits  of  other  subjects.  For 
instance,  the  teacher  was  required  to  have  in  his 
school  a  certain  number  of  beakers,  test  tubes  and 
other  chemical  apparatus.  Naturally,  he  thought  he 
was  expected  to  use  this  equipment  in  teaching ;  and 
he  became,  in  part,  a  teacher  of  chemistry.  He 
seldom  tied  the  chemical  subject  matter  up  with  the 
farming  operations  of  the  students  and  of  the  com- 
munity. Now  the  supervised  practice,  or  the  home 
farming  programs  of  the  students,  whether  they  be 
all-day  high  school  students,  part-time  youths,  or 
adult  farmers,  is  the  core  of  the  agricultural  curri- 
culum and  agriculture  is  developing  a  content  of  its 
own.  It  must  depend  upon  many  of  the  sciences  for 
technical  details ;  but  the  big  problem  is  the  integra- 
tion and  application  of  these  sciences  to  the  individual 
farm  represented  in  the  class,  rather  than  the 
mastery  of  the  scientific  skills  and  details  of  so  many 
sciences  that  contribute  to  agriculture. 

3.  There  has  been  a  general  change  within  the 
scope  of  agricidture  as  it  is  outlined  in  the  teaching 
programs.  For  example,  a  few  years  ago,  the  pro- 
gram might  be  first  year  Field  Crops,  second  year 
Animal  Husbandry,  third  year  Horticulture,  and 
fourth  year  Farm  Management.  In  applying  this 
kind  of  program  to  the  solution  of  problems  as  they 
arise  in  the  supervised  practice  or  home  farming 
carried  on  by  the  students  difficulty  was  experienced. 
Few  farmers  operate  single  enterprises.  A  scheme 
like  that  described  above  gave  little  or  no  place  for 
Farm  Shop  and  other  Agricultural  Engineering 
needed  on  the  farm.  Today,  an  analysis  of  the  farm- 
ing operations  includes  credit,  cooperation,  etc.,  for 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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GROWING  GARDEN  CROPS  IN  WATER 


C.  C.  MI  LEY,  '39 


FOR  the  past  two  years,  the  growing  of  plants 
in  water  instead  of  in  soil  has  been  given  an 
immense  amount  of  publicity.  This  process 
has  been  described  under  various  names  as  "tank 
farming",  "tray  agriculture",  "bathtub  farming", 
and  "hydrosponics",  a  term  meaning  to  work  with 
water.  The  water  culture  method  consists  of  grow- 
ing plants  with  their  roots  in  a  water  solution  which 
contains  the  minerals  necessary  for  plant  growth. 
The  growing  of  plants  in  water  is  nothing  new. 
It  all  started  when  scientists  turned  to  chemistry 
for  the  answer  to  the  age  old  question,  what  is  a 
plant?  Nearly  a  century  ago,  scientists  discovered 
that  certain  chemicals  in  the  soil  are  plant  nu- 
trients. In  trying  to  find  out  what  these  chemicals 
were  scientist  began  to  analyze  soil  and  water  along 
with  determining  the  composition  of  plants.  Many 
investigators  have  used  the  water  culture  method 
to  study  the  influence  of  factors  of  enviroment  on 
plant  growth.  A  large  amount  of  valuable  informa- 
tion has  been  thus  obtained. 

Remarkable  Experimental  Results 

Until  recently  this  method  of  growing  plants  in 
water  was  merely  a  tried  and  true  method  of  scien- 
tific observation.  About  1929,  Dr.  W.  F.  Gericke, 
plant  physiologist  at  the  University  of  California, 
suggested  that  plants  might  be  grown  on  a  large 
scale  by  the  water  culture  method.  Dr.  Gericke  con- 
ducted a  number  of  experiments  outdoors  and  with- 
in the  greenhouse  to  determine  the  technique  which 
might  be  used.  He  constructed  shallow  tanks  and 
lined  them  with  asphalt.  Across  the  tanks  he  stretch- 
ed chicken  wire  and  on  top  of  the  wire  placed  a 
layer  of  peat.  He  filled  the  tanks  with  moderately 
acid  water  containing  the  minerals  necessary  for 
plant  growth — relatively  large  quantities  of  phos- 
phorous, nitrogen,  and  potassium,  and  relatively 
small  quant  it  it-s  of  sulphur,  iron,  boron,  manganese, 
magnesium,  zinc,  and  copper.  Dr.  Gericke  set  young 
tomato  plants  in  the  peat  with  the  roots  reaching 
through  the  wire  into  the  solution.  The  plants  grew 
vigorously  and  rapidly.  When  mature,  Dr.  Gericke 
had  to  pick  the  fruits  with  a  step-ladder.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  experimenl  the  yield  of  fruit  per 

tank  was  computed  as  yield  pei-  acre.  Dr.  (Jericke's 
tank-  \  ictly  one-two-hundredths  of  an  acre  in 

Ighing  the  fruit  produced  in  one  tank  and 
multiplying  that  bj  200,  he  was  able  to  find  the  yield 
per  acre.  On  an  acre  basis  the  yield  averaged  about 


80  tons  per  acre.  Similar  results  were  secured  with 
Irish  potatoes.  The  yields  averaged  about  2500 
bushels  on  an  acre  basis.  These  enormous  yields 
appealed  particularly  to  writers  of  popular  litera- 
ture. These  writers  compared  yields  with  those  of 
crops  grown  in  the  field.  For  tomatoes,  80  tons  by 
the  water  culture  method  in  the  greenhouse,  against 
an  average  of  10  to  15  tons  in  the  field.  For  Irish 
potatoes,  a  yield  of  2500  bushels  by  the  water  culture 
method  against  a  yield  of  100  to  125  bushels  in  the 
field.  This  comparison  looked  good  in  print  and  con- 
sequently the  water  culture  method  received  much 
publicity.  Those  accounts  undoubtedly  left  the 
reader  with  the  impression  that  a  new  discovery 
had  been  made  which  might  revolutionize  our  present 
system  of  agriculture.  These  writers  failed  to  make 
proper  comparison.  The  yields  in  the  greenhouse 
for  a  whole  year  were  being  compared  with  yields 
in  the  field  for  a  relatively  short  time.  Furthermore, 
the  plants  grown  in  water  in  the  greenhouse  were 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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Clemson's  Berkshire  Herd 


By  W.  LAMAR  EIDSON,  '40 


THE  Clemson  Berkshire  herd  has  made  so  much 
history  in  recent  years  that  people  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  they  have  always  had 
good  hogs  at  Clemson — such  is  not  the  case.  Up 
until  1920  there  were  no  definite  p'lans  concerning 
the  development  of  the  Clemson  herd  of  swine  for 
showing  at  the  State  Fairs.  Neither  were  there  any 
suitable  swine  at  the  college  for  the  students  to 
judge. 

About  the  time  the  men  at  Clemson  were  con- 
sidering improvement  of  their  herd,  there  was  a 
change  taking  place  in  the  Berkshire  type.  The  most 
progressive  breeders  were  turning  to  the  larger 
type  with  the  straight 
nose.  The  first  breed- 
ers to  produce  this 
type  were  the  Parker 
Brothers,  of  Niles, 
Michigan.  The 
Parker  brothers  are 
college  men,  students 
of  genetics,  and  they 
have  also  had  valu- 
a  b  1  e  practical  ex- 
perience. They  have 
a  splendid  reputation 
as  breeders  of  swine. 
In  1921  a  boar  and 
two  gilts  were  select- 
ed  from  Parker 

Brothers     herd     and 
brought  to  Clemson  College. 

The  mating  of  one  gilt  that  was  brought  from 
Parker  Brothers  did  not  make  any  distinct  con- 
tribution to  the  future  of  the  herd.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  mating  of  the  other  gilt  proved  to  be  a 
great  success,  and  it  was  from  these  two  hogs — 
Clemson  Baron  and  Clemson  Baroness — that  the 
whole  Clemson  show  herd  has  been  built. 

There  were  many  reasons  for  building  a  good 
show  herd  at  Clemson.  The  Animal  Husbandry 
professors  wanted  animals  as  near  ideal  as  possible 
for  the  students  to  judge,  so  they  could  have  a  good 
idea  of  what  a  well-bred  animal  is  like.  In  improv- 
ing the  herd  at  Clemson,  good  hogs  were  brought 
into  the  sections  surrounding  Clemson,  thus  we  have 
a  great  contribution  to  the  improvement  of  local 
hogs.  A  good  show  herd  furnishes  excellent  ad- 
vertisement   for    the    Animal    Husbandry    Depart- 


One  of  Clemson's 


ment,  as  well  as  Clemson  as  a  whole.  Also,  in  an 
indirect  way,  it  stimulates  the  interest  of  various 
alumni  in  the  work  done  at  Clemson.  One  of  the 
greatest  reasons  for  wanting  a  good  show  herd  at 
Clemson  is  to  prove  to  the  skeptical  public  that 
Colleges  are  not  all  theory  and  that  their  work  has 
a  very  practical  application. 

The  Berkshire  herd  at  Clemson  has  been  hailed 
by  many  of  the  leading  judges  of  swine  as  the  great- 
est show  herd  in  the  United  States.  It  has  a  record 
that  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  herd  of  Berk- 
shires  in  this  country.  For  instance,  out  of  a  pos- 
sible  600  first  places,  the   Clemson  herd   received 

450,  or  75  per  cent 
of  all  first  places 
competed  for;  out  of 
a  possible  254 
championships  the 
Clemson  herd  has  re- 
ceived 158,  or  ap- 
proximately 62  per 
cent  of  all  champion- 
ships competed  for, 
besides  a  large  num- 
ber of  second  and 
third  places.  The 
percentage  wins  in  a 
case  like  this  is  not 
nearly  so  important 
as  the  fact  that  these 
Champion  Berkshires  hogs   have   been   con- 

sistent in  taking  honors  in  competition  with  the  best 
herds  shown  by  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  other 
States  that  are  the  leaders  in  the  production  of 
swine. 

Since  people  have  recognized  the  quality  of  the 
swine  at  Clemson  the  herd  has  furnished  hogs  for 
many  judging  contests  for  club  boys  and  girls  and 
college  students.  This  is  an  excellent  method  of  in- 
stilling in  the  mind  of  the  student  the  type,  quality, 
and  conformation  to  be  expected  in  well-bred 
animals. 

Clemson's  hogs  have  done  a  great  deal  to 
popularize  the  Berkshire  breed.  Breeding  stock 
from  this  herd  has  been  shipped  to  every  State  east 
of  the  Mississippi  with  the  exception  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  and  to  eleven  States  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  This  is  proof  of  the  quality  that 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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THE  FIVE  ACRE 
COTTON  CONTEST 

By  L.  S.  BOSARD,  J.  C.  HARDEE,  '40 

A  SURVEY  of  the  cotton  mills  of  South  Caro- 
lina made  in  1926  showed  that  the  mills  were 
using  one  inch  staple  cotton.  At  this  time 
the  cotton  farmers  of  South  Carolina  were  produc- 
ing cotton  with  a  staple  less  than  one  inch.  This 
meant  that  we  were  selling  our  cotton  to  other  states 
and  importing  cotton  from  western  states  to  be  used 
in  our  own  mills. 

At  the  same  time  a  survey  was  made  to  determine 
the  average  yield  in  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per  acre 
for  South  Carolina.  Our  yield  was  only  152  pounds 
per  acre.  This  survey  indicated  that  the  average 
South  Carolina  farmer  was  producing  cotton  un- 
profitably.  He  was  neither  meeting  the  demands  of 
the  cotton  mills  nor  growing  cotton  on  a  profitable 
basis. 

In  1926  the  Clemson  College  Extension  Service 
began  the  Five  Acre  Cotton  Contest.  The  Extension 
Service  with  the  cooperation  of  the  cotton  mills 
provided  $2,000  in  annual  premiums  to  be  given  to 
those  South  Carolina  farmers  making  the  highest 
yield  on  five  acres  of  cotton.  The  main  object  of  the 
contest  was  to  encourage  farmers  to  produce  more 
pounds  of  better  quality,  and  longer  staple  cotton 
per  acre. 

Heretofore  many  farmers  had  the  opinion  that 
they  could  make  a  greater  yield  per  acre  with  7/8 
inch  staple  cotton  than  with  one  inch  staple  cotton. 
The  results  of  the  contest  as  given  in  the  following 
table  should  convince  the  farmer  that  greater  yields 
and  profits  were  made  with  the  longer  staple  cotton. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  funds  there  was  no  cotton 
contest   held  in  the  years  10  12  and   1933.  The  con- 
tesl  was  again  started  in  1934  and  has  been  sponsor- 
ed yearly  since  that   time.     There  were   1122  con- 
itered  in  the  1937  cotton  coldest  and  T.i.s 
pt'i    cent    of  those  who  entered   carried   out  the  in- 
ictiona  and  demonstrations  and  turned  in  com- 
plete    records    <>1    their    practices    and    yields.      This 
idence  of  (he  interest  which  farmers  have 
taken  in  the  conti  ne  farmers  who  have  al- 

ways grown  cotton  i  the  value  of  things  which 

'  ;!i><>\ i   the  production  of  colton 
ter  than  any  prize  which  they  c  in 

to  win  in  the  CO 

In  considered  fertiliz- 

he  mosl  important  factors 

ermining  crop  yields.  A.1   presenl   it   is  definitly 


Treating  Green  Wood 
With  Copper  Sulphate 

A  GENERAL  report  on  the  treatment  of  green 
woods  with  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate 
was  recently  compiled  by  Professor  A.  R. 
Reed  of  Clemson's  physics  department.  It  consisted 
of  observations  made  on  fence  posts  and  telephone 
poles  for  a  period  of  January  to  October,  1938.  A 
great  deal  of  interest  has  been  aroused  concerning 
this  treatment,  and  several  experiment  stations  are 
investigating  its  value. 

Dr.  Wilford  and  Mr.  Kohl  of  the  Appalachian 
Forestry  Experiment  Station,  Asheville,  N.  C,  are 
given  credit  for  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  green 
wood  will  absorb  and  distribute  water  soluble  poisons 
which  due  to  their  toxic  effect  on  fungi  and  insects, 
increase  the  serviceable  life  of  treated  wood  several 
fold. 

Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Nettles  of  the  S.  C.  Ex- 
tension Service  have  been  cooperating  with  Mr. 
Reed  in  experimental  work  designed  to  produce  a 
serviceable  fence  post  at  low  cost  and  small  labor. 
They  have  tried  several  methods  of  treatment  on 
pine,  black-gum,  white  heart  cypress,  and  oak, 
several  of  which  proved  very  promising.  The  chief 
obstacle  now  is  to  find  a  general  method  which  will 
be  suitable  for  commercial  use.  The  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  promoting  further  research 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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'Super-Perfect  Milk" 


By  L.  M.  RHODES,  '39 


THERE  is  no  better  milk  produced  than  that 
which  comes  from  the  Clemson  College 
Dairy. 
Having  heard  this  bandied  about  by  a  number 
of  tongues  on  the  campus  and  elsewhere,  it  seemed 
that  a  little  investigating  would  be  in  order.  Con- 
sequently, access  to  the  records  on  bacterial  counts 
was  gained.  By  comparisons  with  the  score  card 
for  milk  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry,  some  truly  remarkable  facts  were  revealed. 

"Better  Thau  Perfect" 

Forty-one  weekly  reports  of  bacterial  examina- 
tions made  this  year  have  been  sent  to  Professor 
J.  P.  LaMaster,  Head  of  the  Dairy  Department,  by 
Professor  W.  B.  Aull,  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 
Twenty-two  samples  (53.6  per  cent)  have  had  less 
than  100  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter.  The  score 
card  mentioned  above,  which  allows  45  points  to 
milk  perfect  on  bacteria,  allows  this  score  on  milk 
having  less  than  500  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter. 
Thus,  bacteriolo^ically  speaking,  it  may  be  said 
that  over  half  of  this  year's  milk  has  been  more  than 
five  times  better  than  some  milks  which  are  judged 
to  be  perfect. 

Only  six  times  in  1938  has  a  bacterial  count 
cut  the  perfect  score,  45  points,  and  only  once  has 
the  count  risen  sufficiently  high  to  cause  a  drop  of 
two-fifths  of  a  point  in  its  score  on  bacteria. 

Mechanical  Milking 

This  superb  quality  milk  is  produced  from  a 
herd   comprised    of   registered    Holsteins,    Jerseys, 


and  Guernseys.  These  high  producing  cattle  are 
mechanically  milked  three  times  a  day  in  tandem 
stalls.  When  the  milk  is  drawn,  it  flows  into  a  glass 
container  suspended  on  a  pair  of  scales.  After  the 
weight  of  each  cow's  contribution  is  recorded,  it 
flows  through  a  pipe  to  a  pre-cooler  and  then  into 
a  320-gallon  pasteurizing  vat.  Incidentally,  this 
was  the  first  vat  of  its  size  and  kind  in  the  world  and 
was  built  especially  for  the  college  dairy.  It  is  in  the 
room  next  to  the  milking  parlor. 

Milk  from  noon  and  night  milkings  is  held  in 
this  vat  until  the  next  morning's  milk  is  added.  Then 
the  milk  is  pasteurized  at  142°-145°  Fahrenheit 
for  30  minutes.  After  pasteurization  the  milk  is 
cooled  to  50°.  The  only  contact  made  with  the  at- 
mosphere comes  when  the  milk  is  drawn  from  this 
vat  into  ten-gallon  cans  to  be  sent  to  the  mess  hall 
for  cadet  consumption.  This  contact  lasts  only  a 
few  seconds. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Beautifying  Our  Highways 


By  B.  A.  PEELING,  '39 


WITHIN  the  past  eight  years  large-scale  high- 
way heautification  projects  have  been  pro- 
gressing rapidly.  This  is  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  man  that  highway  heautification  has 
been  done  on  public  roads  by  public  agencies.  High- 
way departments  have  realized  that  this  work  makes 
for  more  enjoyable  driving  and  increases  the  number 
of  tourists  visiting  their  states.  In  some  states  there 
are  laws  against  placing  billboards  within  certain 
distances  from  the  highways.  Our  national  govern- 
ment has  also  realized  the  need  of  road-side  heauti- 
fication, and  of  the  money  it  appropriates  to  the 
states  for  highway  work,  at  least  one  per  cent  must 
go  to  highway  heautification. 

In  most  states  native  trees  and  plants  are  used 
in  these  projects.  Men  are  sent  out  into  the  wood- 
lands to  obtain  good  specimen  trees  and  plants  that 
are  suited  for  transplanting.  After  a  tree  or  plant 
has  been  selected  it  is  dug  with  care  during  the  fall 
and  planted  in  its  designated  place.  The  selection  of 
these  trees  must  be  done  by  persons  skilled  in  year- 
round  identification,  in  order  that  the  correct  kind 
of  tree  will  be  obtained.  The  other  plants  are  secured 

Honeysuckle  on  Bank  Prevents  Erosion 


from  nurseries  which  submit  sealed  bids.  The  lowest 
bidder  does  not  always  receive  the  contract  because 
all  plants  must  meet  the  standards  set  by  the 
American  Nurserymen's  Association. 

Projects  Successful 

One  of  the  first  highway  heautification  projects 
started  in  the  South  is  located  between  Greenville 
and  Leland,  Mississippi,  a  distance  of  about  ten 
miles.  This  project  has  been  such  a  success  that 
similar  projects  are  now  under  way,  or  have  been 
completed,  all  over  the  country.  Some  state  high- 
way departments  have  a  Forester  or  Horticulturist 
in  charge  of  this  work.  In  other  states  the  work  is 
carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  the  mainten- 
ance bureau  of  the  highway  department.  Most 
states  have  a  Landscape  Engineer  and  one  or  more 
Assistant  Landscape  Engineers  to  plan  thesa  heau- 
tification projects. 

Most  of  these  projects  have  been  demonstra- 
tional  in  nature  in  order  to  interest  people  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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MODERN  COTTON  PICKING 

By  A.  F.  BURGESS  &  FRANK  E.  ROGERS,  Jr.,  '40 


AS  WE  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the 
Machine  Age,  there  seems  to  be  a  commend- 
able trend  toward  mechanical  farming.  To- 
day, practically  everything  that  has"  been  done  by 
hand  or  by  old-fashioned  methods  of  farmings,  can 
be  done,  and  is  being  done,  by  machinery.  One  big 
draw-back  to  mechanical  farming,  however,  is  that 
labor-saving  devices  must  be  adapted  to  suit  certain 
farming  areas.  For  instance,  very  valuable,  fertile, 
farming  areas  are  occasionally  found  to  be  too  steep 
or  hilly  to  make  farm 
machinery  operate  profit- 
ably. But  excluding  this 
and  other  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, farm  work  may 
be  carried  out  mechanical- 
ly. 

What     once     seemed 

almost  impossible  on  the 
farm  was  to  pick  cotton 
with  machinery.  But  now 
it  appears  that  even  this 
dream  has  bsen  realized, 
and  already  cotton  has 
been  satisfactorily  picked 
with  mechanical  harvest- 
ers; however,  more  im- 
provements are  still  neces- 
sary on  this  kind  of 
machine. 

Many  Difficulties 

There  are  a  number  of  difficulties  which  im- 
mediately present  themselves  in  opposition  to  the 
manufacturer  of  a  practical  cotton  picker.  To  begin 
with,  the  cotton  does  not  all  mature  at  one  time.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  are  variations  in  types  of 
cotton  plants,  and  also  variations  in  habits  of  growth 
of  the  same  type  of  plant  from  season  to  season  and 
in  different  kinds  of  soil.  Furthermore,  the  height 
of  the  plants,  and  their  spread  of  branches,  vary 
greatly.  Another  handicap  in  the  development  of  a 
mechanical  cotton  picker  is  the  fact  that  the  time  for 
testing  such  a  machine  during  each  harvest  is  limit- 
ed, and,  therefore,  a  year  must  pass  before  altera- 
tions and  improvements  may  be  experimented  with. 

Aside  from  field  problems  which  must  be 
solved,  the  following  basic  requisites  must  be 
achieved : 

1.  It  must  harvest  a  high  percentage  of  the 


The  Mechanical  Cotton  Picker 


mature   cotton,   with   a   minimum   dropped   on   the 
ground. 

2.  It  must  not  seriously  damage  the  cotton,  so 
that  the  highest  possible  grade  of  ginned  cotton  may 
be  obtained. 

3.  It  must  not  seriously  damage  the  plants  or 
the  immature  cotton  bolls. 

4.  It  must  have  sufficient  capacity  to  make  its 
operation  profitable,  as  compared  with  hand  picking. 

5.  It  must  gather  as  clean  a  sample  as  possible, 

with  a  minimum  amount 
of  leaves,  stems,  hulls, 
weeds,  etc.,  entrained  in 
the  lint. 

6.  It  must  be  me- 
chanically sound  in  de- 
sign so  that  it  will  pro- 
vide satisfactory,  con- 
sistent, and  dependable 
operation,  and  must  be 
simple  enough  that  both 
the  operation  and  the 
ordinary  servicing  of  the 
picker  can  be  done  by 
farm  labor. 

7.  In  order  to  afford 
most  profitable  utilization, 
the  mechanical  harvester 
preferably    should    be    an 

attachment  for  farm 
tractors  rather  than  a  selfpropelled  machine,  so 
that  the  tractor  may  be  available  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

These  reasons  partially  explain  why  the  early 

(Continued  on  page  37) 
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CLEMSON  COLLEGE  ROAD- 
SIDE MARKET 

Open  April  15th  to  December  15th 

We  sell  115  varieties  of  peaches,  75  varieties 
of  apples,  and  many  varieties  of  grapes,  plums, 
cherries,  raspberries,  dewberries,  pecans,  etc. 
Many  of  these  varieties  have  better  appearance 
and  quality  than  the  varieties  usually  grown 
in  home  or  commercial  orchards.  Try  some 
of  these  delicious  fruits  next  season. 

The  Horticultural  Department,  C.  A.  C. 
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THE  BOX  SILO 

A  successful  type  of  inexpensive  silo  was  the 
college  Dairy  Department's  answer  to  an  urgent 
need  for  additional  ensilage  space  last  fall. 

Designed  by  J.  P.  LaMaster,  Head  of  the  Dairy 
Department,  the  silo  was  built  to  contain  about  175 
ions  of  sorghum  and  soybean  silage  to  meet  both 
the  emergency  and  the  need  of  farmers  for  an 
inexpensive  silo.  Entirely  above-ground,  it  consists 
mainly  of  6"  x  6"  posts,  2"  x  4"  stringers  (hori- 
zontal bands  about  the  box),  and  the  walls  of  the 
box,  made  of  vertical  1"  x  10"  planks  covered  on  the 
inside  with  a  layer  of  tar  paper  to  exclude  air. 

The  C  1  e  m  s  o  n 
box  silo  measures 
12'  x  12'  in  cross- 
section  dimensions 
and  is  60  feet  long. 
The  wall  planks  were 
dressed,  a  detail 
which  might  be  dis- 
pensed with  on  the 
farm.  After  cutting, 
the  silage  was  blown 
into  the  silo  with  an 
ordinary  blower 
type  silo  filler.  When  it  had  packed,  it  \ 
covered  with  wet  oat  straw  in  which  oats 
was  later  sown.  Feeding  the  silage  was  made 
easy  by  Knocking  oat  one  end  of  the  silo  and 
carting  the  silage  to  the  feeding  troughs. 
About  8  inches  of  spoilage  occurred  at  the 
top.  The  only  difficulty  encountered  was  a  de- 
crease in  palatability,  probably  due  to 
ing  from  the  decayed  straw  on  the  surface. 
The  total  cost  of  the  silo,  including  labor, 
about  $150.00.  This  cost  doe-,  not  include 
u  roof,  adde  1  later.  Figuring  the  cost  of 
;ige,  we  ar.'ive  at  less  than  one  dollar 
per  ton  cap  Furthermore,  the  silo's 

use  is  not  limited  to  on 

ip 


inn  labor  can  1 1  ructing 

;  he  box  silo  :c  lumber  can  l>  •  ob 
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type  thai  would 
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Mountain  View  Milling  Co. 

Seneca,  S.  C. 


Manufacturer  of  High  Grade 
Poultry  and  Stock  Feeds 


We  pay  a  premium  for  South  Carolina  Grown 
Yellow  Corn 
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CAMP  LONG 


About  ten  years  ago,  C.  Lee  Gowan,  County 
Agent  of  Aiken  County,  with  the  support  of  local 
people,  succeeded  in  arousing  a  great  interest,  in 
establishing  a  permanent  camp  for  Aiken  County 
4-H  Club  boys  and  girls.  In  1930,  Mr.  Gowan  and 
Dr.  W.  W.  Long,  the  late  director  of  the  Extension 
Service,  and  others  interested,  visited  a  number  of 
prospective  spots  in  Aiken  County  and  selected  the 
beautiful  spot,  which  was  to  become  the  site  for  the 
present  Camp  Long. 

As  a  result  of  the  intensive  interest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Monson  Morris  of  New  York  and  Aiken,  $500 
was  donated  by  the  latter  in  1930,  which  was  put 
in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  trustees  and  deeded  to 
Aiken  County,  for  the  purchase  of  the  original  tract 
of  50  acres  of  land.  This  land,  which  later  became 
the  state  4-H  Club  Camp,  was  deeded  to  Clemson 
College  to  be  developed  and  operated  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Extension  Service.  Many  in- 
terested Aiken  winter  residents  also  made  dona- 
tions, which  were  used  for  the  clearing  the  grounds 
and  constructing  the  first  buildings.  The 
dam,  however,  was  built  with  the  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Aiken  County  legis- 
lative delegation. 

Since  1932,  by  receiving  federal  funds 
through  relief  projects,  the  buiLings  have 
been  completed,  the  lake  enlarged,  grounds 
beautified,  water  and  sewerage  systems 
installed  and  new  tracts  of  land  purchased, 
increasing  the  camp's  area  to  288  acres. 
The  camp  was  very  appropriately  named 
"Camp  Long"  in  honor  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Long, 
whose  effort  made  it  possible  to  develop 
these  opportunities  for  the  rural  boy3  and 
girls  of  South  Carolina. 

Camp  Long  entertained  its  first  group 
of  campers  in  1933.  Since  that  time  the 
camp  has  been  steadily  growing,  and  at 
the  present  time  it  entertains  from  2000 
to  2500  4-H  Club  boys  and  girls  who  at- 
tend every  summer  for  the  training,  recrea- 
tion and  inspiration  received  at  the  camp. 

Camp  Director  Romaine  Smith  and  his 
staff  plan  to  improve  Camp  Long  by  further 
landscaping  the  grounds,  improving  the 
nature  trail,  building  a  handicraft  room  and 
workshop,  constructing  a  nature  museum, 
making  collections  of  handicraft  exhibits 
and  developing  a  rock  garden  and  water 
plant. 


The  camp  is  equipped  to  take  care  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  campers  during  each  camping 
period.  Seventeen  log  buildings,  including  three 
sleeping  cabins  and  one  large  bath  house  for  boys 
and  similar  quarters  for  girls,  dot  the  hillside  about 
the  lake.  The  permanent  camp  staff  has  a  large 
counselor's  lodge  which  serves  as  their  home  during 
the  summer  camping  season.  Among  the  other  camp 
constructions  are  a  large  recreational  hall,  pro- 
vided for  assembly  programs,  a  spacious  dining 
hall  and  kitchen,  and  a  lodge  for  county  agents  and 
their  families. 

Among  the  many  interesting  features  enjoyed 
by  the  campers  are  the  evening  vesper  services  and 
campfire  programs  held  at  the  beautifully  con- 
structed stone  circle,  the  most  outstanding  spot  of 
the  camp,  which  is  located  in  a  grove  of  trees  over- 
looking the  lake.  The  lake  is  equally  as  important 
in  offering  recreational  advantages.  During  the 
last  season  262  boys  and  girls  learned  to  swim; 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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World  Famous  Bull  at  Sand  Hill  Station 


SAUGERTIES  Royal  Sequel,  sire  of  the  world's 
record  Guernsey  cow  and  the  greatest  pro- 
duction-transmitting bull  of  the  Guernsey 
breed,  is  now  being  used  at  the  Sandhill  branch  of 
the  South  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
This  is  made  possible  through  a  cooperative  project 
between  the  Experiment  sation  and  the  Bureau  of 
Dairying  Industry,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Ten  years  old,  Saugerties  Royal  Sequel  has 
sired  ninteen  tested  daughters  who  produced  an 
average  of  13,344  pounds  of  5.2  per  cent  milk  in  the 
equivalent  of  one  year.  The  average  amount  of 
butterfat  produced  was  694.3  pounds,  equivalent  to 
868  pounds  of  80  per  cent  butter.  The  average  pro- 
duction factor  was  142.1.  This  means  that  the  aver- 
age amount  of  butterfat  produced  was  42.1  per  cent 
higher  than  the  average  amount  produced  by 
Guernsey  cows  in  general,  the  amount  called  breed 
average.  It  might  be  added,  however,  that  "breed 
average"  must  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
duction of  tested  cows  only,  and  that  not  all  register- 


ed cows  are  tested.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  "breed 
average"  in  the  common  sense  is  much  higher  than 
true  breed  average. 

Daughter's  Record 

Cathedral  Rosalie,  one  of  the  daughters  of  this 
great  animal,  was  included  in  the  summary  above. 
Her  record  was  23,714.5  pounds  of  5.1  per  cent  milk, 
or  1213.1  pounds  of  butterfat.  Her  production  factor 
was  213.  In  the  year  in  which  this  record  was  made, 
the  butterfat  she  produced,  if  churned,  would  have 
made  an  average  of  more  than  4.15  pounds  of  80 
per  cent  butter  a  day. 

The  wonderful  records  of  the  daughters  of  this 
bull  are  by  no  means  freakish,  because  his  pedigree 
indicates  that  he  inherited  potential  producing 
capacity  from  both  his  sire  and  his  dam. 

From  Famous  Dam 

The  dam  of  "Sequel"  was  Shagbark's  Dorothy, 
with  a  record  of  823.4  pounds  of  fat  in  class  D, 
former  holder  of  seventh  place.  Her  sire,  Florham 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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PLANT  BREEDING   EXPERTS 

Originators  of 

NEW  AND  SUPERIOR  STRAINS  OF  PEDIGREED  FIELD  SEEDS 

COTTON,  CORN  (White  and  Yellow).  OATS,  WHEAT,  BEARDLESS  BARLEY,  Etc. 


Marett  Farm  &  Seed  Company 

WESTMINTER,   S.   C. 
KEELS  W  MARETT,  Directing  Plant  Breeder  and  Manager 
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Better   Farm  Buildings 
for  South  Carolina 


o 


By  W.  J.  OATES,  '40 

NE  of  the  greatest  needs  for  improvement  on 
the  average  South  Carolina  farm  lies  in  the 
problem  of  farm  buildings.  Almost  every 
farmer  has  a  space  of  shelter  of  some  kind  for  his 
animals;  however  few  have  adequafe  space  for  the 
storing  of  feed  and  tools. 

The  maintenance  cost  for  animals  is  directly 
dependent  upon  the  type  of  housing  which  they  are 
given.  Even  though  almost  every  farmer  has  some 
type  of  shelter  for  his  animals,  very  few  have  build- 
ings suitable  to  withstand  any  severe  change  in 
climatic  conditions.  Any  farm  building,  when  built 
for  good  appearance  and  greatest  service  at  the 
most  reasonable  cost  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  as- 
sets to  a  modern  farm.  Such  a  building  will  more 
than  pay  for  itself  in  the  amount  of  labor  and  feed 
that  is  saved.  Since  the  animal  body  requires  a 
certain  amount  of  food  to  give  it  heat  and  energy, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  farmers  will  furnish  warm, 
comfortable  quarters  for  their  animals,  these 
animals  can  use  most  of  the  maintenance  food  to 
help  the  farmer  realize  a  greater  profit.  Comfort- 
able quarters  will  also  bring  about  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  food  required  for  the  stock.  This  re- 
duction in  feed  required  will  also  help  the  farmer  to 
realize  a  greater  profit  from  this  investment. 

There  are  many  factors  to  consider  when  plan- 
ning farm  buildings.  Some  of  these  factors  are :  size, 
convenient  location,  safety,  neat  appearance,  con- 
struction material,  and  constructing  cost.  Size  is 
a  very  important  factor.  The  farmer  must  anticipate 
the  amount  of  feed  and  storage  space  that  he  will 
need.  All  farm  buildings  should  be  conveniently 
located  with  respect  to  the  farm  home.  Fire  proof 
materials  such  as  stone,brick,  concrete,  or  tile  should 


Japanese  Beetles  in 
South  Carolina 

By  L.  G.  HANNA,  '40 

Yes,  there  are  Japanese  Beetles  in  South  Caro- 
lina. We  commonly  associate  the  Japanese  Beetle 
with  fruit  growing  states  such  as  Florida  and  Cali- 
fornia, because  of  the  much  publicized  quarantines 
to  which  likely  infested  produce  from  these  States 
have  been  subjected.  Nevertheless  in  this  little  pest, 
we  have  a  potential  enemy  of  South  Carolina  farmers. 

In  1937  positive  results  were  shown  by  trap- 
ping in  two  sections.  Greenville  and  Charleston 
districts  were  the  ones  slightly  infested.  Due  to  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  these  insects  in 
South  Carolina,  we  can,  by  constantly  keeping  on 
the  alert  for  their  appearance,  keep  them  under  con- 
trol. The  adult  beetle  is  one  half  inch  long  with  a 
green  head  and  thorax  and  possibly  a  bronze  tinge, 
brownish  wings  and  with  two  white  spots  at  tip  of 
abdomen. 

Reproduction  consists  of  only  one  generation 
a  year.  They  appear  in  June,  and  become  most  a- 
bundant  in  July  and  August.  They  decrease  in  activi- 
ty, finally  going  into  the  ground  as  cold  weather  ap- 
proaches, where  they  stay  until  April  when  the  life 
cycle  is  completed. 

Control  methods  vary  with  plant  affected.  For 
ornamental  plants  and  non-bearing  trees,  a  com- 
bination of  arsenate  of  lead  paste  with  two  per  cent 
of  lead  oleate  will  furnish  adequate  protection.  As 
is  the  case  with  all  insects  and  diseases,  prevention 
is  the  best  remedy ;  Therefore  let's  cooperate  in  pre- 
venting this  insect  from  becoming  economically 
important  in  our  state. 

be  used  wherever  practical ;  however  the  choice  of 
material  depends  largely  upon  the  owners'  prefer- 
ence. 


T.    B.    YOU  NG,    INC. 

FLORENCE,  S.  C. 
SUCCESSORS  TO  CAROLINA   COOPERATIVES  CONSOLIDATED 

BUYERS  PROCESSORS  DISTRIBUTORS 

OF 
PECANS,  RED  PEPPERS,  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES  &  CONTAINERS 
ALSO  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS,  MACHINERY  AND   SUPPLIES 

T.  B.  YOUNG,  JR.,  Pres.  &  Treas. 


1    F.  E.  CRONENBERG,  Mgr 
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FROM  THE  DEANS 


Dean  Cooper 


In  his  will  providing 
for  the  founding  of  this 
institution,  Mr.  Clemson 
stated  that  his  purpose 
was  to  "establish  an  agri- 
cultural college  which  will 
offer  useful  information  to 
farmers  and  mechanics." 
The  first  board  of  trustees, 
following  this  suggestion, 
decided  to  call  the  institu- 
tion "The  Clemson  Agri- 
cultural College"  thus  in- 
dicating by  its  very  name 
the  important  place  which  agriculture  was  expacted 
to  have  in  its  operation. 

Although  engineering  has  from  the  beginning 
been  elected  by  a  large  share  of  the  students,  and 
although  textiles,  chemistry,  general  science  and 
vocational  education  which  developed  later,  have 
also  attracted  their  share  of  students,  Clemson  is 
still  regarded  primarily  as  an  agricultural  college. 
The  total  number  of  agricultural  graduates  who 
have  gone  out  exceeds  the  number  of  those  who 
have  graduated  from  any  other  school  of  the  college. 

It  is  fitting  therefore  that  a  journal  be  estab- 
lished which  will  provide  a  medium  of  expression 
for  agricultural  students  and  those  responsible  for 
its  coming  into  being  deserve  to  be  congratulated 
for  their  vision  and  perseverance. 

In  addition  to  furnishing  a  means  by  which 
students  may  give  expression  to  their  ideas  about 
things  agricultural,  this  journal  should  be  of  value 
to  them  for  several  other  reasons.  First,  there  is 
the  training  in  the  art  of  writing  which  a  larger 
number  of  students  will  receive  than  has  been  the 
case  heretofore.  Since  the  ability  to  write  has  been 
said  to  be  the  greatest  shortcoming  which  handi- 
caps college  students  of  all  kinds,  and  students  of 
agriculture  particularly,  the  larger  the  number  of 
the  latter  who  avail  themselves  of  this  training  the 
better  it  will  be  for  them, — and  for  agriculture.  In 
this  connection  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  there 
is  a  considerable  field  of  agricultural  journalism 
which  docs  not  seem  to  be  particularly  crowded  and 
for  which  work  on  a  publication  like  this  is  good 
training. 

Then  there  are  the  managerial  aspects  of  such 
an  enterprise  which  furnish  excellent  experience  to 
those     i  ho     secure    the    necessary    advertising    and 

mtinned  <>n  page  . 


As  this  Journal  makes 
its  appearance,  I  wish  to 
extend  to  it  as  a  publica- 
tion and  to  its  staff  my 
heartiest  congratulations 
and  best  wishes. 

In  attempting  to  pro- 
duce a  publication  of  this 
character,  the  students  of 
Agriculture  and  of  Voca- 
tional Agricultural  Educa- 
tion deserve  a  great  deal 
of  credit.  The  venture,  in 
Dean  Washington  my  opinion,  is  a  far-sight- 

ed  educational  plan.  Even  though  the  radio  and  the 
cinema  are  taking  an  ever-increasing  part  in  the 
dissemination  of  information,  and  we  think  that 
practical  television  is  just  around  the  corner,  jour- 
nalism has  r.ot  lost  its  place;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  will  have  an  ever-increasingly  important 
function  to  perform  for  society. 

Students  in  a  technical  field  and  students  in  a 
professional  field  will  have  in  the  publication  an 
opportunity  for  preparing  and  editing  material  of 
a  technical  and  professional  nature.  This  type  of 
publication  will  require  a  degree  of  accuracy  and 
completeness  that  may  be  disregarded,  more  or 
less,  in  a  publication  which  deals  with  general  short 
stories  or  non-technical  subject  matter.  Agricul- 
tural workers  ara  called  upon  to  prepare  technical 
papers,  both  for  delivery  and  for  publication,  which 
are  means  not  only  of  extending  their  ideas  to 
others,  but  also  serve  as  a  challenge  to  other  workers 
in  the  field  to  check  and  double  check,  if  you  please, 
their  efforts. 

Likewise,  the  vocational  teacher  must  prepare 
technical  subject  matter  or  subject  matter  that  has 
been  developed  through  a  scientific  laboratory  for 
consumption  by  students  of  Vocational  Agriculture 
who  are,  in  many  cases,  not  trained  in  scientific 
technique.  This  means  that  he  must  be  able  to  read 
and  understand  the  scientific  phases  of  agricultural 
readings  and  that  he.  in  turn,  must  be  able  to  in- 
terpret the  findings  of  these  scientific  workers  in 
terms  so  clear,  so  simple,  and  yet  so  accurate  that 
they  may  be  understood  by  persons  whose  general 
educational  level  is  often  below  that  of  the  seventh 
grade. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  Journal  will  provide  a 
"writing   laboratory"    for  students  of  Agriculture 
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Green  Manure  Crops      Many  Dairy  Alumni 

Take  Graduate  Work 


By  J.  M.  BAKER,  '40 

Although  the  practise  of  turning  green-manur- 
ing crops  into  the  soil  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
crop  yields  dates  back  to  300  B.  C.  when  the  Greeks 
turned  under  broadbeans  (Vicia  faba  L.)  for  this 
purpose,  today  the  average  farmervin  South  Caro- 
lina does  not  realize  the  importance  of  this  practice. 
Because  of  this  fact,  many  dollars  are  lost  each  year 
by  the  farmer  who  could  save  this  if  he  would 
systematize  his  farming  practices  so  as  to  include 
a  green-manuring  crop  in  his  rotation.  For  many 
years  the  Agronomist  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  have  been  recommending  the 
use  of  green-manuring  crops,  and  today  they  are 
emphasizing  this  practice  more  than   ever  before. 

The  primary  reason  for  turning  under  green- 
manuring  crops  is  to  keep  the  organic  matter  of  the 
soil  at  a  constant  level.  It  is  very  important  that 
we  do  this  because  there  is  a  direct  relation  between 
the  organic  content  and  the  productivity  of  the  soil. 

Green-manuring  crops  also  improve  the  physical 
condition  of  the  soil  which  is  of  great  importance  in 
the  control  of  erosion.  Green-manuring  crops  tend 
to  prevent  soil  erosion  in  two  ways.  While  the  crop 
is  growing,  the  plant  canopy  acts  to  protect  the  soil 
from  the  impact  of  rain,  and  to  retard  the  run-off; 
and  after  the  crop  is  turned  under,  it  increases  the 
permeability  of  the  soil,  thus  enabling  the  water  to 
soak  in  more  rapidly,  with  a  resultant  decrease  in 
run-off  and  erosion. 

Both  legumes  and  non-legumes  are  used  as 
green-manuring  crops.  The  chief  difference  between 
them  is  that  legumes  add  organic  matter  and  nitro- 
gen to  the  soil,  whereas  the  non-legumes  add  only 
organic  matter.  Sometimes  in  maintaining  the  soil 
organic  matter,  a  bulky  crop  is  preferred  and  often 
times  a  non-legume  such  as  sorghum  or  rye  may 
serve  this  purpose  best,  but  there  are  certain  limita- 
tions in  using  non-legumes  as  green-manuring  crops. 
If  a  non-legume  is  turned  under  directly  before 
another  crop  is  planted  on  the  soil,  the  micro-or- 
ganisms that  break  down  the  organic  matter  is 
liable  to  use  all  the  nitrogen  in  this  process  and  thus 
cause  a  nitrogen  deficiency  in  the  latter  crop.  If  a 
non-legume  is  turned  into  the  soil  preceeding  the 
planting  of  another  crop,  it  is  advisable  to  add  some 
nitrogenous  commercial  fertilizer  to  the  soil  to 
prevent  a  nitrogen  deficiency.  Legumes  do  not  draw 
upon  the  soil  nitrogen  when  turned  under  as  green- 
manuring  crops,  and  for  this  reason,  they  are  often 
preferred. 


CLEMSON  alumni  from  the  Dairy  Department 
have   distinguished  themselves   by  the   high 
percentage  of  their  number  who  have  con- 
tinued their  study  at  other  institutions. 

Out  of  120  graduates  who  have  finished  during 
the  past  seventeen  years,  sixteen  have  taken  graduate 
work  elsewhere,  according  to  departmental  records. 
This  is  13.33  per  cent  of  the  total,  or  two  out  of 
fifteen.  The  average  number  of  dairy  graduates 
during  this  period  is  slightly  more  than  seven  per 
year.  At  one  time  the  percentage  of  graduate 
students  among  the  alumni  was  twenty. 
To  Many  Schools 

Alumni  have  gone  to  many  schools.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  attracted  three,  who  were 
among  the  first  five.  Other  institutions  attended  in- 
clude the  University  of  Missouri,  three  alumni ;  and 
Cornell  University,  two.  Also  each  of  the  following 
institutions  has  been  attended  by  one  alumnus: 
Iowa  State,  Michigan  State,  Pennsylvania  State, 
University  of  California,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute,  the  Universities  of  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota, and  the  South  Carolina  Medical  College. 
Studies  Valuable 

A  consideration  of  the  present  occupations  of 
these  men  shows  the  value  of  their  continued  study. 
They  are  engaged  in  part  as  dairy  farmers  and 
plant  operators.  The  rest  are  distributed,  one  each, 
in  the  fields  of  farm  demonstration,  farm  superin- 
tending, agricultural  teaching,  county  agent  work, 
assistant  school  superintending,  dairy  extension 
work,  medicine,  and  dairy  research.  Dr.  George  H. 
Wise,  who  received  his  Ph.  D.  at  Minnesota,  is  the 
one  research  worker.  He  is  Associate  Dairyman 
with  the  Dairy  Department  of  the  South  Carolina 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  is  located  at 
Clemson. 

The  others  mentioned  are  scattered  south  to 
Georgia,  north  to  Pennsylvania,  and  west  to  Cali- 
fornia. 


The  development  in  the  United  States  of  the 
largest  superphosphate  industry  in  the  world  was 
the  result  of  the  discovery  in  1867  of  the  superior 
South  Carolina  rock  phosphate. 

Some  of  the  common  green-manuring  crops  in 
the  South  are : 

LEGUMES— Cowpea,  Soybean,  Peanut,  Al- 
falfa, Winter  Vetch  and  Velvet  Beans. 

NON-LEGUMES— -Rye,  Oats,  Mustard,  Buck- 
wheat, Rape,  and  Turnips. 
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THE    CLEMSON  Horse  Shows  in  Oconee 

POULTRY  PLANT    and  Pickens  Counties 


D 


ID  you  know  that  there  have  been  many  300 
egg  hens,  among  the  elite  of  the  poultry 
world,  raised  by  the  Clemson  Poultry  De- 
partment. To  get  accurate  records  on  the  2000 
hens  kept  at  the  plant,  that  have  reached  a  maxi- 
mum production  of  100  dozen  eggs  a  day,  one  man 
spends  his  entire  time  operating  the  trapnest  and 
recording  the  eggs  that  each  hen  lays.  The  eggs  are 
carefully  marked  and  the  chicks  identified  as  to 
parentage  so  that  pedigrees  can  be  kept.  By  intel- 
ligently studying  these  records,  it  has  been  possible 
to  select  breeders  with  the  ability  to  transmit  high 
egg  producing  qualities  to  the  offspring. 

On  the  thirty-five  acres  of  land  situated  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  college  on  the  Pendleton 
road,  are  forty-two  structures  consisting  of  laying 
houses,  brooder  houses,  range  shelters,  and  the  ac- 
cessory feed  houses  and  management  buildings. 
4,000  to  5,000  chicks  are  hatched  and  raised  each 
year.  Of  the  many  breeds  of  chickens  in  the  world, 
only  the  three  leading  breeds  of  South  Carolina; 
namely,  White  Leghorn,  Rhode  Island  Red,  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  are  kept  as  Clemson.  The 
limited  number  of  breeds  makes  it  easier  to  keep 
pedigrees  and  conduct  breeding  experiments. 

Sanitary  Program  Enforced 

A  complete  sanitary  program  is  enforced  to 
maintain  health.  To  eliminate  flies,  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign is  waged  since  flies  carry  worms  as  well  as 
microorganisms  and  viruses.  Annually  the  breeders 
are  tested  for  pullorum  disease,  a  disease  trans- 
mitted from  the  hen  through  the  egg  to  the  chick. 
Last  year  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  reacted 
to  this  test.  The  hens  and  growing  stock  have  ac- 
cess  to  ranges  on  which  Bermuda  grass  and  lespe- 
deza  form  the  sod.  Rye  grass  is  added  to  the  sod 
in  the  winter.  Sanitation  is  maintained  by  rotating 
the  ranges. 

I',  i  (I  Studies  Made 

Although  considerable  work  is  being  done  on 
range   paralysis,   the  experimental   program   deals 

primarily  with  feeding  rations  for  growing  chicks 
and  laying  hens.  It  has  been  found  that  high  quality 
Cottonseed   meal   is  an  efficient    protein   for  growing 

chicks  as  pari  of  the  protein  in  the  ration.  However, 
cottonseed  meal  is  nol  desirable  in  a  laying  mash 
because  it  discolors  the  eggs,  studies  are  being  made 

on    the   effect    of   fi-vd   on   quality   of  eggs,   mineral 

metabolism,  and  the  use  of  oats,  soybean  oil  meal 

mtinued  on  p 


By  JOHN  M.  LYNES,  '39 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  more  than  500 
brood  mares  in  Pickens  and  Oconee  Counties? 

About  two  years  ago  the  farmers  in  these  two 
counties  became  conscious  of  the  enormous  annual 
cash  outlay  for  the  purchase  of  workstock.  At  this 
time  cotton  acreage  was  reduced  and  more  land  was 
available  for  growing  feed  crops  and  pastures. 

The  farmers,  county  agents,  Smith-Hughes 
High  School  teachers  and  bankers  all  got  together 
with  the  idea  of  solving  this  economic  problem.  The 
farmers  wanted  to  know  why  these  mules  could  not 
be  grown  in  South  Carolina  just  as  well  as  in  Mis- 
souri, Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Texas.  The  answer 
to  this  question  was  simple.  If  they  could  grow 
their  feed  crops  and  pastures  economically  they 
could  most  surely  raise  mules.  Moreover,  the  mares 
could  be  used  in  making  the  crop  while  raising 
these  mule  colts. 

During  the  past  two  years  there  have  been 
more  than  200  brood  mares  purchased  in  Oconee 
County  and  more  than  200  in  Pickens  County.  Each 
county  has  also  purchased  two  jacks  and  two  stal- 
lions. 

Largest  Show  Ever  Held 

On  October  14th  there  was  a  horse  and  mule 
show  at  Westminster,  Oconee  County.  This  was 
probably  the  largest  draft  horse  show  ever  to  be 
held  in  South  Carolina.  Hundreds  of  farmers  were 
present  and  they  were  all  intensely  interested. 
Traffic  was  stopped  and  the  streets  were  roped  off 
for  the  horse  show.  Imagine  70  mares  being  shown 
in  one  class;  that  is  what  happened.  The  judges 
had  quite  a  task  in  selecting  the  four  top  mares  in 
the  ring.  There  were  also  35  home-raised  mule  colts 
competing  for  honors. 

Family  Class  Interesting 

Probably  the  most  interesting  class  shown  was 
the  family  show.  There  were  seven  mares  with  their 
families  at  side.  This  family  class  demonstrated  that 
there  were  a  few  farmers  who  had  for  several  years 
been  raising  their  own  work  stock. 

On  October  lL'th  there  was  a  Pickens  County 
Horse  Show  at  which  there  were  about  40  mares 
and  colts  exhibited.  The  show  was  quite  similar 
to  the  Oconee  County  show.  An  interesting  feai 
was  the  stallion  show,  there  being  two  outstanding 
Pert  heron  stallions  exhibited.  The  stallions,  mares, 
and  colts  were  all  paraded  through  the  Btreets  of 

Pickens. 

(Continued  on  page  89) 
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POLLED   HEREFORDS 

BECOME  POPULAR 

CLEMSON  COLLEGE  has  been  breeding 
Hereford  cattle  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  but  no  Polled  Hereford  blood  was 
used  in  the  herd  until  1926.  The  first  polled  bull  used 
was  Charming  Stanway.  He  was  purchased  as  a 
calf  from  C.  B.  Woolsey,  of  Aiken,  South  Carolina. 
In  1929  a  polled  bull,  Beau  Blanchard  62nd,  was 
purchased  from  Iowa. 

The  present  herd  sire  is  Mossy  Plato  26th.  He 
and  seven  of  his  daughters  were  purchased  in  1935 
from  Leslie  Brannan,  at  Timken,  Kansas. 

Famous  Sire 

Mossy  Plato  26th  is  without  doubt  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  bulls  of  the  breed.  Last  year  Mr. 
Neil  Trask,  of  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  traveled 
6000  miles  searching  for  the  best  Polled  Hereford 
bull  in  the  country.  After  looking  them  all  over 
he  finally  purchased  a  son  and  two  grandsons  of 
Mossy  Plato  26th.  Mr.  John  M.  Lewis,  of  Larned, 
Kansas,  who  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  best 
breeders  of  Polled  Hereford  cattle,  is  using  a  sire 
which  is  a  son  of  Mossey  Plato  26th. 

At  the  present  ti  ne  Clemson  has  30  females,  all 
sired  by  this  great  bull.  The  present  plan  is  to  in- 
crease the  breeding  herd  to  100  breeding  cows. 

Breed  Becoming  Popular 

Polled  Herefords  are  becoming  a  very  popular 
breed  of  beef  animal  in  South  Carolina.  The  absence 
of  horns,  and  consequent  elimination  of  the  task  of 
dehorning,  plus  the  absence  of  any  danger  of  in- 
fection by  screw  worms  is  a  big  factor  in  their 
favor,  according  to  many  South  Carolinians. 

The  beef  cattle  industry  in  South  Carolina  is 
steadily  on  the  increase.  The  average  farmer  who 
once  depended  on  cotton  for  an  income  is  now 
seeking  other  sources  of  revenue.  A  point  in  favor  of 
this  statement  is  the  fact  that  all  of  the  bull  calves 
sold  by  Clemson  College  this  past  year  were  sold  to 
buyers  within  this  State.  This  trend  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. 
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LET  US  HELP 

YOU  GET  THE  MOST  OUT 
OF  YOUR  SOIL 


Are  you  as  a  farmer  satisfied  with  the  yields  and 
quality  of  the  crops  you  are  getting?  If  not — 
and  for  that  matter,  who  is? — why  not  give 
us  a  chance  to  help?  It's  a  practical  service  we 
offer  you,  based  on  75  years'  experience  in  the 
manufacture  of  quality  plant  foods  and  con- 
stant contact  with  the  problems  of  the  soil. 

First,  let  us  send  you  a  copy  of  a  new 
92-page  book;  it  is  full  of  interesting  facts 
about  good  farming  practice  here  in  the  South. 
Second,  let  our  Service  Division  analyze  your 
soil  and  give  you  a  report  on  soil  reaction, 
fertility  and  suggested  cultural  practice. 

Through  this  and  related  services,  we  are 
endeavoring  to  do  our  part  in  the  work  of 
building  an  even  sounder  agriculture  here  in 
the  South,  by  helping  to  widen  the  influence 
of  the  sound  basic  principles  which  have  been 
established  through  the  leadership  of  Agri- 
cultural College  and  Experiment  Station 
authorities. 

A  postcard  will  bring  a  copy  of  the  book 
and  arrange  for  a  soil  test.  There  is  of  course 
no  charge;  we'd  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
cooperate  with  you. 
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the  United  States  will  remain  agricultural.  Nature 
has  settled  that.  Climate  and  soil  fit  it  for  agri- 
culture— more  so  than  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
The  people  must  be  fed  and  clothed  and  the  South 
can  do  both. 

However,  the  new  problems  in  the  South  are 
keenly  felt.  There  are  problems  not  only  of  pro- 
duction but  of  distribution.  Our  problem  is  how  to 
build  and  maintain  a  wholesome  economic  and  social 
life.  We  must  know  the  facts  and  use  them  as  a 
guide  to  this  solution.  We  must  eschew  the  Utopias 
which  are  coming  full-fledged  from  visionaries.  The 
cultivation  of  the  good  earth  in  an  antidote  to  such 
fancies.  Close  contact  with  the  soil,  both  literally 
and  figuratively,  helps  a  man  keep  his  feet  on  the 
earth.  South  Carolina  is  the  land  of  opportunity  but 
we  must  know  how  to  use  it. 


Our  School  of  Agriculture 

(Continued  from  page  5) 
department  maintains  one  of  the  most  extensive 
variety  plantings  of  peaches,  apples,  and  grapes  in 
the  South.  It  is  doing  important  work  in  the  breed- 
ing of  certain  vegetable  crops.  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  depart- 
ments in  the  school,  teaching  farm  machinery,  soil 
conservation,  farm  buildings,  water  and  sanitation. 
Associated  with  the  work  of  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture is  that  of  the  extension  service  and  the  ex- 
periment stations.  There  is  a  county  agent  and  home 
demonstration  agent  in  every  county  and  often  two 
or  more  assistant  agents  making  it  possible  to  cover 
the  state  efficiently  and  contact  most  of  the  farmers 
getting  to  them  the  agricultural  information  de- 
veloped by  the  experiment  stations  and  other  sources. 
The  Experiment  Station  itself  consists  of  the 
main  station  at  Clemson  with  five  branch  stations 
located  in  the  various  types  of  farming  areas  of 
the  state.  The  research  work  of  the  experiment 
station  has  always  been  regarded  as  outstanding 
among  Southern  experiment  stations. 

Some  of  the  men  who  have  gone  out  from 
Clemson's  School  of  Agriculture  to  distinguish  them- 
selves in  agricultural  pursuits  include  the  directors 
of  the  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  South  Carolina  ex- 
periment stations;  the  chief  of  the  cotton  division 
of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.,  the  regional  conservator  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  for  the  Southeastern 
state>,  the  director  of  the  Southern  division  of  the 
AAA,  one  regional  director  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,    the    principal    cotton    technologist 


of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.,  the  head  of  the  rural  social  eco- 
nomics department  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
the  chairman  of  the  graduate  committee  for  N.  C. 
State  College  and  many  others. 

In  addition  to  the  School  of  Agriculture  Clemson 
has  the  Schools  of  Engineering,  Textiles,  Chemistry, 
Vocational  Education  and  General  Science.  Each 
har  its  honor  scholastic ,  fraternity,  as  Alpha  Zeta 
is  in  the  School  of  Agriculture.  Clemson's  petition 
for  a  chapter  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi  has  just  been  ac- 
cepted and  this  will  set  a  higher  goal  for  men  in  the 
honorary  scholastic  fraternities  of  the  various 
schools  to  try  to  attain. 


The  Pendleton  Farmers  Society 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

While  the  society  does  not  now  meet  regular- 
ly for  the  discussion  of  agricultural  topics,  it  holds 
meetings  two  or  three  times  during  the  year  at  which 
dinner  is  served  by  one  of  the  ladies'  clubs  of  Pendle- 
ton in  the  Society's  hall.  These  dinners  are  some- 
times held  jointly  with  the  Lion's  Club  of  Pendleton 
and  sometimes  by  the  society  alone.  At  the  last  one 
of  these  meetings,  the  society  heard  a  discussion  of 
farm  management  as  illustrated  on  her  own  farm 
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by  one  of  the  leading  women  farmers  of  the  com- 
munity. 

From  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  one  can  clear- 
ly see  that  the  Pendleton  Farmer's  Society  has  been 
in  the  past  and  is  continuing  at  present  to  be  one 
of  the  leading  societies  for  the  advancement  of 
Agriculture  in  the  South. 


Spiders 

(Continued  from  page  §) 
from  all  other  spiders  is  the  dark-red  hour-giass 
on  the  under  side  of  the  abdomen.  Because  of  this 
peculiar  mark  the  name  "hour-glass  spider"  is 
often  applied  to  it.  It  is  also  known  as  the  "shoe 
button  spider"  because  of  its  globular,  shining,  black 
abdomen.  Very  rarely  specimens  are  found  without 
any  red  markings  on  them.  Very  uncommon  are 
specimens  bearing  a  pattern  of  white  lines  on  the 
back  of  the  abdomen. 

The  male  is  very  much  smaller  than  the  female 
(one  seventh  to  one  sixth  of  an  inch  in  length).  On 
the  lower  side  of  the  abdomen  it  has  the  red  hour- 
glass design;  on  the  top  of  the  abdomen  it  has  a 
series  of  red  dots  with  white  lines  on  each  side  of 
the  red  markings.  The  male  bite  is  not  poisonous  to 
humans.  Immature  spiders  of  both  sexes  also  show 
these  markings. 

The  black  widow  is  found  in  all  sections  of  the 
United  States,  although  it  is  essentially  a  Southern 
species.  For  a  number  of  years  the  black  widow 
are  so  scarce  that  they  are  rarely  noticed.  Then  for 
a  few  years  they  abound  in  such  large  numbers 
that,  due  to  some  alarming  publicity,  they  tend  to 
raise  widespread  fear.  Even  in  the  years  of  black 
widow  abundance  when  many  farms  contain  several 
hundred  spiders,  authentic  spider  bite  cases  in  the 
Southern  states  are  still  uncommon.  The  black  widow 
therefore  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  very  serious 
menace. 

Bite  Rarely  Fatal 

Spider  bite  cases  are  rarely  fatal,  and  then 
under  very  unusual  circumstances.  The  effects,  al- 
though very  painful,  seldom  lasts  more  than  three 
days  and  in  no  recorded  case  has  the  bite  resulted 
in  lasting  after  effects.  Like  most  spiders  the  black 
widow  is  very  shy.  If  one  chances  to  turn  over  a 
log  or  stone  and  disturb  the  spider,  it  will  make 
every  effort  to  escape  and  hide.  Even  handling  black 
widows,  gathering  specimens  by  hand  and  holding 
them  is  not  hazardous. 

However  the  several  hundred  cases,  apparent- 
ly authentic,  now  on  record  prove  that  the  black 
widow  does  bite  on  some  occasions.  Such  cases  as 
where  the  spider  is  hiding  is  a  shoe  and  bites  when 
the  shoe  is  put  on,  or  where  the  spider  is  caught  in 


a  bed  sheet  and  bites  when  the  victim-to-be  goes  to 
bed,  are  easily  explained.  The  spider  is  equipped 
with  small  fangs  and  will  not  use  these  fangs  un- 
less it  is  mashed  or  unless  a  person  touches  the 
spiders  web  with  his  hand  or  finger.  If  the  spider 
is  so  disturbed  it  will  not  hesitate  to  bite  with  its 
very  efficient  poison  fangs. 

Death  may,  in  some  cases,  result  from  black 
widow  poisoning.  Much  will  depend  on  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  individual  and  where,  on  the 
body,  the  bite  takes  place.  There  are  persons  who 
are  very  sensitive  to  animal  poisons.  Some  persons 
become  very  seriously  ill  following  a  bee  sting  or  a 
wasp  sting,  and  now  and  then  one  dies  from  one  of 
these  stings.  Owing  to  the  seriousness  of  the  bite, 
it  is  highly  advisable  to  consult  a  physician  as  soon 
as  possible  after  being  bitten.  If  the  doctor  is  not 
available  tincture  of  iodine  may  be  applied  to  the 
wound ;  a  sedative  may  well  be  tried,  and  a  stimu- 
lant such  as  strychnine  is  desirable.  Probably  the 
most  effective  among  simple  remedies  is  hot  baths. 
These  should  be  given  as  hot  as  possible  at  frequent 
intervals. 


From  1868  to  1888,  South  Carolina  produced 
90  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply  of  phosphate  rock. 
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(Continued  from  page  9) 
country.  The  element  of  our  population  typified  as 
the  rural  farm  class  embraces  roughly  one  third 
of  the  total  population.  We  have  been  hearing  much 
lately  about  the  poor  destitute  farmer,  and  have 
been  inclined  to  think  of  him  as  an  honest  man  not 
receiving  all  that  he  deserves.  But  in  reality  his 
position  is  far  more  astounding,  for  this  one  third 
of  the  population  that  he  constitutes  receives  less 
than  one  tenth  of  the  total  national  income.  This 
disparity  is  even  wider  in  the  South. 

It  has  been  stated  that  no  nation  is  richer  than 
it's  land.  This  statement  is  very  true  and  can  be 
extended-  to  mean  that  no  nation  prospers  unless 
her  farmers  prosper,  for  the  farmers  are  the  back- 
bone of  any  nation,  since  agriculture  is  the  basic 
industry  around  which  all  others  are  built.  Now, 
since  the  nation  is  directly  or  indirectly  dependent 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers,  we  see  that  the 
farmers  are  not  alone  affected,  but  the  farmers, 
the  industrialists,  merchants,  lawyers,  and  all  others 
alike.  Dr.  Aull  has  placed  agriculture  as  the  nation's 
economic  problem  number  one. 

The  above  interesting  facts,  many  of  which 
were  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Aull  in  support  of  the  pro- 
duction control  program,  are  mutually  the  problems 
of  everyone  who  considers  himself  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  Agriculture  is  the  nation's  problem, 
not  merely  the  farmer's. 


Rural  Youth 


Today  and  Tomorrow 


(Continued  from  page  12) 
Many  Problems 
The  farm  boy  in  the  past  has  had  to  do  without 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  life  on  account  of  general 
farm  conditions.  Today,  the  farmer  is  confronted 
with  overproduction,  underconsumption,  high  tariffs 
and  low  prices.  Will  our  modern  rural  youth  con- 
tinue in  the  footsteps  of  our  forefathers  or  will  they 
cooperate  with  governmental  agencies  in  control 
programs,  so  that  agriculture  may  be  established 
on  a  firmer  basis?  The  writer  believes  that  our 
youth  will  fall  in  line  and  conduct  farming  in  a 
business-like  manner.  A  more  diversified  type  of 
farming  will  be  established  and  eventually  farm 
incomes  will  be  increased,  thereby  holding  our  farm 
youth  to  the  rural  areas. 

Overpopulation 

Ha.<  the  farm  boy  still  an  opportunity  to  make 
good  on  the  farm?  Let's  look  at  our  rural  migration 
for  just  a  moment  A  initially,  during  the  past  decade 
there  ha-  Keen  born  .n  the  farms  approximately 
700,000  babies  and  during  the  same  span   of  time, 


the  death  rate  has  been  slightly  over  300,000.  By 
these  figures  we  have  an  annual  excess  of  practically 
400,000.  This  is  higher  than  the  city  rate.  So  it  is 
necessary  in  order  to  balance  our  farm  and  urban 
population  for  some  of  these  farm  children  to  migrate 
from  the  farms.  Another  factor  is  the  expectancy 
of  life,  which  runs  5-7  years  higher  in  rural  areas 
than  in  urban  areas.  So  by  these  figures  we  need  not 
get  alarmed  about  some  of  our  rural  population 
being  lured  to  the  cities,  because  we  have  a  surplus 
already.  We  need  more  real  farmers  on  the  farms 
and  fewer  soil  robbers  and  destroyers. 

Organizations  for  Rural  Youth 

Some  agricultural  organizations  which  are  do- 
ing a  great  deal  for  our  rural  youth  are  first,  the 
4-H  clubs.  > 

In  1914  a  new  day  dawned  in  agriculture  for  the 
American  farmer  and  formerly  underprivileged 
farm  youth,  for  in  this  year  4-H  club  work  had  its 
beginning.  4-H  club  w7ork  has  many  objectives  and 
high  ideals.  Some  of  them  are  to  help  rural  boys  and 
girls,  develop  desirable  ideals  and  standards  in  farm- 
ing and  homemaking ;  to  afford  technical  instruction 
in  farming  and  homemaking;  to  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  "learning  to  do  by  doing" ;  to  instill 
in  rural  youths'  minds  an  intelligent  understand- 
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ing,  and  an  appreciation  of  nature  and  environ- 
mental influences;  to  teach  and  encourage  thrift 
and  cooperative  movements ;  to  use  leisure  time  to  an 
advantage;  to  produce  products  at  a  profit;  and  to 
appreciate  the  great  out-of-doors. 

Today,  4-H  club  work  is  making  great  headway, 
but  there  are  approximately  12,000,000  farm  boys 
and  girls,  and  club  work  is  only  reaching  around 
1,000,000  annually.  Since  the  work  was  begun  25 
years  ago  around  7,000,000  have  been  reached.  What 
will  the  figures  be  in  the  future?  Judging  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  future  by  the  ones  of  the  past 
and  present — it  would  probably  be  safe  to  say  that 
within  the  next  decade  more  than  twice  the  original 
number  will  be  associated  together  annually  as 
4-H  Club  members. 

The  Grange 

Another  great  organization  which  is  helping  to 
conserve  our  rural  heritage  is  the  Grange,  America's 
oldest  and  largest  farm  organization  and  the  only 
rural  fraternity  in  the  world.  For  nearly  seventy 
years  of  vigorous  life  the  Grange  has  endeavored 
to  serve  the  farmer.  The  Grange  was  the  first  great 
youth  movement  in  America  and  is  still  fighting  for 
the  conservation  of  our  farm  youth.  The  Grange 
conducts  a  five  point  program,  namely:  (1)  Frater- 
nal— It  has  the  tie  that  binds  and  works  behind 
closed  doors.  (2)  Legislative — Every  year  the 
National  Grange  writes  a  legislative  program  and 
their  main  objective  is  to  pass  legislation  to  help 
elevate  the  position  of  the  American  farmer.  (3) 
Educational — All  meetings  are  educational  as  well 
as  inspirational.  (4)  Cooperative — Cooperation  is 
the  selling  point  of  the  Grange;  millions  of  dollars 
are  saved  annually  for  Grange  members  by  buying 
seeds,  fertilizer,  insurance,  etc.,  cooperatively.  (5) 
Social — After  the  meeting  is  over  the  social  hour 
follows.  When  one  joins  the  Grange  he  is  a  member 
of  an  army  of  approximately  1,000,000  farm  people 
striving  at  the  same  goal — Agricultural  Equality. 
A  few  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Grange  are 
listed  here:  Rural  free  delivery,  parcel  post,  better 
roads,  protection  of  pure  food,  stringent  dairy  laws, 
marketing  facilities  and  cooperative  buying.  From 
Maine  to  California  and  from  Minnesota  to  Texas, 
the  Grange  is  conserving  our  rural  heritage  and 
fighting  the  farmers'  battles.  "Join  the  Grange,  the 
gateway  to  agricultural  opportunity." 
F.  F.  A. 

Another  organization  which  is  doing  a  great 
deal  to  help  our  rural  youth  is  the  Future  Farmers 
of  America  under  the  direct  supervision  of  voca- 
tional agricultural  teachers.  All  "Future  Farmers" 
are  members  of  a  national  organization  in  which 
democratic   control   is   exercised.    Voting   delegates 


attend  state  and  national  conventions  and  receive 
valuable  training  as  to  parliamentary  procedure 
and  business  methods. 

Aside  from  the  many  advantages  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  these  Future  Farmers 
have  an  opportunity  to  conduct  livestock  and  crop 
projects,  thereby  learning  the  methods  of  modern- 
day  farming  and  at  the  same  time  receiving  hand- 
some profits  from  the  sales  of  their  projects.  Many 
boys  become  partners  with  their  parents  in  this 
organization. 

It  is  this  writer's  belief  that  our  rural  youth 
of  today  have  a  bright  future  if  they  will  adhere  to 
the  principles  outlined  by  the  4-H  clubs,  The  Grange 
and  the  Future  Farmers  of  America. 
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suffered  no  discomfort.  Much  body  heat  is  lost 
through  the  window,  and  the  investigation  was  neces- 
sarily conducted  during  the  summer  months  only. 
The  general  treatment  and  behavior  of  the  calves 
was  the  same  as  for  normal  individuals. 

Since  they  undergo  no  suffering,  the  calves  are 
happy  to  contribute  to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
other  calves. 
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Some  Trends  in  Vocational  Agricultural 
Education 

(Continued  from  page  15) 
the  basis  of  each  year's  program  as  well  as  for  the 
long  time  program.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
student  can  know  less  of  the  so-called  fundamen- 
tals ;  but  he  must  know  more.  There  are  more  funda- 
mentals today.  The  mathematics  needed  in  solving 
mechanical  problems  on  the  farm  is  as  fundamental 
as  any.  The  electricity  used  in  the  operation  of  so 
many  farm  machines  and  home  appliances  is  just 
as  important,  proportionally,  as  the  power  gene- 
rated at  the  Keokuk  Dam  in  Iowa  to  operate  the 
street  cars  in  St.  Louis  a  few  years  ago.  They  are 
now  even  building  electric  fences  and  the  rural 
electrification  service  is  extending  its  activities,  so 
that  farmers  must  know  something  of  electricity, 
even  if  it  is  largely  for  the  protection  of  their  bodies 
from  electrical  accidents.  Vocational  Agriculture 
cannot  be  stored  in  air-tight  compartments  of  single 
sciences.  It  draws  on  many  of  them. 

4.  Another  trend  is  from  the  production  goal 
to  the  economic  goal  and  social  goal.  A.  generation 
ago,  we  felt  that  to  produce  two  bales  of  cotton  per 
acre  or  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn  or  more  per 
acre  was  in  itself  evidence  of  successfully  solving 
the  agricultural  problems  involved  in  these  enter- 
prises. We  know  now  that  production  alone  does 
not  prepare  a  farmer  to  successfully  cope  with  farm- 
ing problems.  Economic  production  was  a  second 
step,  then  marketing  and  distribution;  and  now 
farm  boys  and  farmers  are  studying  some  of  the 
more  complicated  problems  of  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic order. 

During  the  past  few  years  much  fun  has  been 
poked  at  the  policy  of  "paying  the  farmer  not  to 
produce  pigs",  but  poking  fun  does  not  solve  the 
complicated  problems  that  face  the  farmers  and  af- 
fect the  nation.  The  place  that  cotton  holds  in 
national  and  world  trade;  the  relationship  of  con- 
sumption to  production;  the  increasing  of  the  ability 
to  consume;  the  efforts  to  put  every  occupational 
group  on  "parity"  with  every  other  occupational 
group  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole;  the  maintaining 
of  sufficient  individuality  to  stimulate  and  maintain 
initiative;  and  at  the  same  time  produce  well-round- 
ed citizens  might  be  thought  of  as  some  of  the  un- 
solved problems  in  and  related  to  agriculture.  These 
problems  call  for  educational  and  agricultural 
statesmanship. 

Then,  the  place  that  the  State  (the  Nation) 
holds  in  the  program  is  of  great  concern  to  all.  High 
school  boys,  farm  youths,  and  adult  farmers  realize 
as  never  before  what  the  government  means  to 
business.  Doubtless,  those  who  strove  for  protective 


tariffs  in  other  sections  generations  ago  realized 
this;  but  we  of  the  South  kept  our  interest  in  in- 
dividual initiative.  We  did  not  look  to  the  govern- 
ment to  protect  a  cotton  farmer  as  the  farm 
machinery  builders  of  the  North  looked  to  the  govern- 
ment to  protect  their  business.  It  will  probably  take 
a  long  time  to  correct  the  great  economic  inequality 
that  has  developed.  Unless  farmers  study  this 
problem  as  carefully  as  industrialists,  bankers,  and 
others,  we  may  not  expect  that  action  will  be  taken 
in  our  behalf. 

The  Future 

What  is  the  future  of  Vocational  Agriculture? 
One  guess  is  as  good,  perhaps,  as  another.  It  might 
seem  safe  to  predict  that  these  problems  will  not 
become  less  but  more  complex  and  complicated  every 
year  and  that  the  demand  for  legislation  will  be- 
come greater  rather  than  less ;  that  more  schools  and 
more  communities  will  be  calling  upon  the  public 
school  system  to  help  the  citizens  of  the  communities 
to  cope  with  these  problems.  This  does  not  mean  that 
less  attention  will  be  given  to  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing, Agronomy,  Animal  Husbandry,  Dairy,  Ento- 
mology, and  Horticulture,  but  more.  This  does  not 
mean  that  less  attention  will  be  given  to  the  mental 
development  and  the  learning  aptitudes  of  students, 
but  more.  This  does  not  mean  that  less  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  educational  program  and  to  the 
coordination  of  vocational  agriculture  with  all  the 
other  subjects  of  the  school,  but  more. 

In  the  field  of  education  someone  has  estimated 
that  its  building  and  plants  represent  an  invest- 
ment of  ten  billion  dollars,  its  annual  expenditure 
two  billion  five  hundred  million,  and  the  number  of 
persons  involved  more  than  thirty  million.  The  pay 
roll  is  larger  than  that  of  any  industry.  If  all  of 
this  is  to  mean  the  most,  its  leadership  must  be  ag- 
gressive and  progressive. 


P.  W.  Hiott,  Owner        D.  C.  Mitchell,  Manager 
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Growing  Garden  Crops  in  Water 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

grown  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  while 
in  the  field  plants  are  subjected  to  varied  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate.  This  sort  of  comparison  is  en- 
tirely unsound.  If  a  true  comparison  is  to  be  made, 
all  factors  influencing  plant  growth,  except  the  one 
under  consideration,  must  be  kept  at  the  same  mag- 
nitude. 

Water  Yields  Slightly  Higher 
Plant  physiologist  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia have  tested  the  growing  of  plants  in  water 
along  with  plants  in  soil.  In  this  test  the  plants 
grown  in  water  and  those  grown  in  soil  in  a  green- 
house were  given  the  same  spacing  and  cultural 
treatment.  Results  for  one  year  indicate  that  the 
yield  of  fruit  of  plants  grown  in  water  will  not  be 
much  greater  than  that  of  plants  grown  in  soil. 
Data  on  the  yield  of  tomatoes  grown  in  soil  in  a 
commercial  California  greenhouse  show  that  the 
yields  were  practically  the  same  as  the  yields 
secured  by  the  water  culture  method  in  another 
successful  California  commercial  greenhouse.  In 
other  words,  if  plants  grown  in  soil  are  subjected  to 
the  same  conditions  of  light,  temperature,  water, 
air  and  nutrient  supply  as  those  grown  by  the  water 
culture  method,  the  yields  will  be  practically  the 
same.  The  growing  of  plants  in  water  is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  growing  of  plants  in  soil.  The  roots 
of  plants  grown  in  soil  are  bathed  in  solution  just 
as  are  the  roots  of  plants  grown  in  water.  We  all 
know  that  the  minerals  necessary  for  plant  growth 
must  be  in  solution  with  water  before  they  can  be 
absorbed  by  plants. 

Put  on  Commercial  Scale 

Soon  after  Dr.  Gericke's  results  became  known, 
the  water  culture  method  began  to  be  tested  on  a 
commerical  scale  in  other  places.  On  Wake  Island 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  many  garden  crops  are  being 
produced  successfully.  These  tank  gardens  produce 
enough  vegetables  to  supply  the  staff  of  the  Pan 
American  Airways  base  situated  there.  In  Monte- 
bello,  California  a  certain  firm  is  raising  tomatoes 
in  water  culture  in  a  greenhouse  during  the  winter 
when  prices  are  high.  In  Illinois  a  company  has  been 
growing  roses,  carnations,  lilies,  and  sweet  peas 
in  water  successfully  for  two  years.  A  professor 
of  dentistry  at  Northwestern  University  has  made 
a  hobby  of  growing  plants  without  soil  and  is  get- 
ting good  results. 

The  usual  equipment  for  the  commercial  grower 
consists  of  narrow  shallow  tanks  made  of  wood, 
concrete,  or  iron  coated  with  some  cheap  material 
which  will  hold  water  and  which  will  not  give  off 


poisonous  substances.  Coarse  wire  screen  is  placed 
on  top  of  the  tanks  above  the  nutrient  solution.  On 
the  screens  is  placed  a  layer  of  bedding  material 
such  as  pine  shaving  or  rice  hulls.  Some  material 
such  as  sawdust  or  red  wood  shavings  may  give  off 
certain  poisonous  substances  and  should  not  be 
used.  Young  plants  are  set  in  the  bedding  material 
with  their  roots  reaching  through  the  wire  into 
the  nutrient  solution.  The  porus  nature  of  the  bed- 
ding material  and  the  shallowness  of  the  solution 
in  the  tanks  makes  it  possible  for  the  roots  to  obtain 
the  necessary  supplies  of  oxygen.  The  amateur 
gardener  or  small  scale  grower  may  use  glass  jars, 
earthenware,  crocks,  or  glazed  vessels  instead  of 
tanks. 

Various  Formulae  Used 
Various  formulae  have  been  developed  to  supply 
the  necessary  nutrients.  The  California  Experiment 
Station  offers  two,  a  PN  formula  and  a  TC  formula. 
The  PN  formula  consists  of  potssium  nitrate,  potas- 
sium phosphate,  calcium  nitrate,  and  magnesium 
sulphate.  In  addition  small  amounts  of  iron  tartrate, 
zinc  sulphate,  copper  sulphate,  manganese  sulphate, 
and  boric  acid  are  necessary.  Each  chemical  is  ap- 
plied in  a  definite  quantity  for  any  definite  amount 
of  solution.  Other  intitutions  have  developed  slightly 
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different  formulae.  These  fertilizer  salts  can  be 
obtained  from  chemical  supply  companies  or  drug 
stores.  There  is  no  one  formula  that  is  suitable  to  all 
kinds  of  plants  grown  under  all  kinds  of  condi- 
tions. For  example,  there  is  a  very  close  relation  be- 
tween the  light  supply,  the  nitrogen  supply,  and  the 
type  of  growth  a  plant  is  making.  With  favorable 
temperature,  the  intensity  and  duration  of  light 
largely  determines  the  rate  of  sugar  manufacture 
within  the  plant,  while  the  supply  of  available  nitro- 
gen determines  the  degree  of  vegetative  growth.  If 
the  plant  absorbs  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen  in 
relation  to  the  amount  of  sugars  being  manufactur- 
ed, then  the  plant  will  become  extremely  vegetative 
and  non-fruitful.  On  the  other  hand,  a  lowering  of 
the  nitrogen  supply,  combined  with  the  rapid  manu- 
facture of  sugars  will  make  the  plant  more  fruitful 
and  less  vegetative.  Since  the  light  supply  varies 
with  the  season,  the  rate  of  sugar  manufacture  will 
also  vary,  and  the  nitrogen  supply  must  be  varied  in 
order  to  obtain  maximum  yields.  The  nitrogen  sup- 
ply should  also  be  varied  with  the  stage  of  growth 
of  any  particular  plant.  In  general  young  plants 
developing  their  stems  and  leaves  use  more  nitrogen 
than  plants  developing  flowers  and  fruits. 

Before  extensive  trials  with  growing  plants  in 
water  are  made,  the  water  should  be  tested  for  the 
salt  content  and  degree  of  acidity.  Plants  cannot 
grow  satisfactorily  in  water  which  contains  a  large 
amount  of  salts  or  which  is  extremely  acid  or  alka- 
line. In  general,  water  that  is  suitable  for  drinking 
or  irrigating  will  be  suitable  for  the  growing  of 
plants. 
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is  recognized  in  the  herd  at  Clemson. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  leading  show 
herds  of  Berkshire  hogs  in  this  country  carry  con- 
siderable blood  from  the  Clemson  herd.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  stiffest  competition  which  the  College 
herd  has  had  has  come  directly  or  indirectly  from 
hogs  which  were  sold  by  Clemson  College.  This  is 
evidence  of  the  tremendous  influence  which  the 
Clemson  herd  has  had  on  the  improvement  of  the 
Berkshire  breed. 


The  Five  Acre  Cotton  Contest 
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known  that  climatic  conditions,  fertility  of  the  soil, 
number  of  plants  per  acre,  and  insect  and  disc 

stations  are  factors  of  even  greater  importance 
in  the  production  of  a  high  yield  than  the  amount 
of  ferl  Ilizer  applied. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  farmers  who  have  won 
first  prize  in  the  ten  South  Carolina  Five  Acre  Cot- 
ton Contest. 

In  1936  another  survey  was  made  of  the  cotton 
mills  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  cotton 
contest  in  producing  a  longer  staple  cotton  crop. 
The  results  were  very  satisfactory.  It  was  found 
that  74.4'  (  of  the  cotton  consumed  and  reported 
was  one  inch  or  longer. 

It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the  Five  Acre 
Cotton  Contest  has  done  much  for  South  Carolina 
in  helping  to  solve  the  cotton  problem.  We  feel 
greatly  indebted  to  the  Clemson  College  Extension 
Service  and  to  the  South  Carolina  Cotton  Manu- 
facturer's Association  for  putting  the  contest  across 
in  such  a  great  way. 


Treating  Green  Wood  With  Copper  Sulphate 
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for  such  a  method  and  as  soon  as  one  is  found,  the 
data  will  be  arranged  for  publication. 

The  general  conclusion  is  that  wood  preserva- 
tion with  a  poisonous  salt  is  possible  on  a  simple, 
economical  scale  and  soon  a  suitable  method  of  treat- 
ment will  be  published  which  will  bring  the  practice 
into  use  resulting  in  huge  savings  in  labor,  money 
and  timber. 


"Super-Perfect  Milk" 

(Continued  from  page  19) 
Cadets  Like  It 
The  fat  content  of  the  college  milk  is  always 
above  four  per  cent,  and  its  nutritive  value  is  en- 
hanced by  the  scientific  care  and  feeding  of  the 
cattle.  As  for  its  flavor,  no  comment  is  needed,  as  far 
as  those  who  drink  it  are  concerned.  Seldom  does 
a  day  pass  when  cadets  in  the  mess  hall  are  not  seen 
foraging  (usually  in  vain)  for  partly-filled  milk 
pitchers  left  by  other  diners. 
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Beautifying  Our  Highways 

(Continued  from  page  20) 
work.  Later  it  is  hoped  that  this  work  will  be  con- 
tinued on  other  roads. 

Highway  beautification  in  South  Carolina  has 
been  under  way  for  four  and  one-half  years.  These 
projects  are  among  the  best  in  the  South.  There 
are  several  under  construction  at  the  present  time. 
The  oldest  one  is  a  four-mile  stretch  of  highway 
between  Pendleton  and  Clemson.  For  a  general 
view  of  part  of  this  four-mile  stretch  see  Figure 
1.  The  shoulders  of  this  section,  as  well  as  those  of 
other  projects  in  the  state,  are  covered  with  a  thick 
mat  of  rye  grass  sod.  Ditches  are  graded  and  sod- 
ded to  form  valley  ditches. 

Increase  Land  Value 

Beautification  increases  the  value  of  the  land 
alongside  the  highway.  Land  along  the  Pendleton  pro- 
ject sold  for  as  low  as  thirty-five  to  forty  dollars  per 
acre  for  building  purposes.  Since  finishing  the  work 
some  desirable  one-half  acre  building  lots  are  now 
sold  for  from  three  hundred  to  seven  hundred  dollars 
depending  upon  the  location.  Similar  rises  in  build- 
ing lot  prices  have  occurred  along  all  beautification 
projects  in  the  state. 

The  four-lane  highway  projects  which  have 
been  completed  recently  in  South  Carolina  include 
two  three-mile  sections.  One  runs  north  of  Charles- 
ton, the  other  out  of  Columbia  toward  the  Veteran's 
Hospital.  There  are  two  six-mile  sections  with  a 
twenty-foot  grass  plot  between  the  two  two-lane 
roads.  One  is  out  of  Spartanburg  toward  Green- 
ville, the  other  is  out  of  Greenville  toward  Spartan- 
burg. There  is  a  four-mile,  two-lane  section  of  im- 
proved highway  from  Greenville  toward  Traveler's 
Rest.  Contracts  have  been  let  to  complete  the  super 
highway  between  Greenville  and  Spartanburg,  a 
total  distance  of  thirty  miles.  This  will  be  one  of  the 
finest  stretches  of  road  in  the  entire  country,  ac- 
cording to  highway  engineers  working  on  the  pro- 
ject. There  will  be  valley  ditches  on  each  side  and 
a  twenty-foot  grass  plot  between  the  opposing  traf- 
fic lanes.  Another  contract  has  been  let  to  improve 
fifteen  more  miles  of  the  four-lane  highway  out  of 
Charleston.  All  of  these  projects  are  planted  in  such 
a  way  as  to  similate  natural  growth.  Any  local, 
native  trees  that  are  in  suitable  positions  are  left 
in  place.  Figure  2  shows  a  grove  of  trees  near 
Charleston.  Spanish  moss  is  characteristic  of  this 
area. 

Plants  that  are  usually  used  in  these  projects 
include  honeysuckle  on  banks  and  steeper  slopes. 
Narrow-leafed  water  oak,  white  oak  and  elm  are 
used  on  high  sections.     Along  streams  and  in  low 


places,  birch,  beech,  sycamore,  red  or  swamp 
maple,  and  yellow  poplar  or  tulip  trees  are  planted. 
Evergreens  that  are  used  include  American  holly, 
spruce,  slash  pine,  and  red  cedar.  Flowering  plants 
include  dogwood,  black  hawthorn,  and  mimosa. 


Modern  Cotton  Picking 

(Continued  from  page  21) 
attempts  to  make   a   mechanical   harvester   failed. 
Early  machines  with  spiked  drums,  not  only  injured 
the  plants  by  their  raking  motion,  but  also  failed  to 
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gather  and  retain  the  small  amount  of  cotton  which 
was  clawed  out.  Machines  having  rotary  brushes, 
as  well  as  those  which  dragged  chains  bearing  hooks 
through  the  plants,  were  failures.  Pneumatic  pickers 
were  not  successful  because  of  the  excessive  power 
required  for  their  operation,  and  also  because  they 
required  manually  controlled  suction  tubes  which 
proved  to  be  too  slow.  Of  course,  as  cotton  has  a 
high  affinity  for  nearly  everything  with  which  it 
oomes  in  contact,  it  is  not  logical  or  reasonable  to 
expect  any  mechanical  device  to  pick  the  cotton  en- 
tirely free  from  foreign  matter. 

New  Rust  Machine 

At  present,  there  are  several  new  cotton  pick- 
ing machines  practically  ready  for  the.  market 
Nation-wide  comment  has  been  inspired  by  a  new 
cotton  picker  developed,  after  several  years  of  ex- 
perimentation, by  John  D.  and  Mack  Rust  of 
Memphis,  Tennessee.  Of  simple  and  clean  design, 
this  machine  employs  as  its  working  principle  the 
affinity  of  cotton  fibres  for  wet  surfaces ;  therefore, 
it  has  no  hooks  or  teeth  on  its  collecting  spindles. 
As  the  inventor  says  of  his  machine,  "it  consists 
primarily  of  an  endless  belt  carrying  several 
hundred  smooth  wire  spindles.  As  it  passes  over  the 
row  of  cotton,  the  rotating  wire  spindles  enter  the 
plants.  The  speed  of  travel  of  the  carrier  (and  the 
consequent  movement  of  the  spindles  in  a  backward 
direction  during  contact  with  the  plants)  is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  speed  of  the  forward  travel  of  the 
machine.  The  spindles,  therefore,  while  in  the  plants, 
rotate  in  a  position  approximately  stationary  with 
relation  to  the  stalks.  This  avoids  endangering  the 
plants." 

The  spindles  of  the  Rust  machine  are  auto- 
matically moistened  before  they  enter  the  plants. 
Cotton  fibers  adhere,  are  wrapped  about  the  spindles 
as  they  rotate,  and  in  another  part  of  the  machine 
are  stripped  of  the  spindles  and  delivered  by  a 
suction  fan  to  a  container.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
spindles  probe  every  part  of  the  plant,  that  only 
mature  cotton  is  gathered  while  immature  and 
faulty  cotton  is  left  behind. 

Will  Lower  Production  Cost 

Although  the  harvesters  now  are  showing  fair- 
ly satisfactory  performances  under  reasonable  good 
conditions,  necessary  refinements  must  be  made. 
Cotton  picking  is  and  always  has  been,  the  costliest 
operation  of  cotton  growers,  and  much  thought  has 
been  given  to  the  job  of  lowering  that  cost.  Too 
much  remains  to  be  done  in  solving  the  picking 
problem  for  anyone  to  say  that  present  mechanical 
pickers  will  cause  a  social  upheavel  or  an  economic 
revolution  in  the  South.  Though  it  may  be  assumed 


that  the  demand  for  mechanical  cotton  harvesters 
will  be  stimulated  by  the  increasing  scarcity  of 
hand  pickers,  there  is  no  probability  of  their  being 
produced  in  quantities  sufficient  to  revolutionize 
agriculture,  or  to  seriously  affect  the  labor  situa- 
tion in  cotton-growing  areas. 


Camp  Long 

(Continued  from  page  23) 
moreover,   250   passed  the  beginners   test,   92   the 
swimmers  test,  11  the  junior  life  saving  test,  and  5 
the  senior  life  saving  course. 

In  addition  to  this  training  in  recreation,  many 
courses  of  technical  value  are  offered,  including 
hygienics,  crafts,  entomology,  forestry  and  soils. 
The  camp  offers  cultural  and  spiritual  benefits  and 
helps  the  boys  and  girls  to  develop  such  qualities 
as  resourcefulness,  helpfulness,  neatness,  courtesy, 
and  a  democratic  spirit. 

Mr.  Shelton  in  an  official  report,  following  a 
weeks  stay  at  the  camp,  during  the  Rural  Life  Con- 
ference last  August,  stated,  "Camp  Long  is  really 
a  model  camp."  This  will  certainly  be  the  opinion 
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of  anyone  who  visits  the  camp,  for  its  ideal  location, 
recreational  and  educational  opportunities  make  it 
an  unexcelled  summer  retreat  for  the  rural  boys 
and  girls  of  South  Carolina. 


World  Famous  Bull  at  Sand  Hill  Station 

(Continued  from  page  24) 
Laddie,  had  seventy-three  Advanced  Registry 
daughters,  three  having  records  of  800  pounds  of 
butterfat  or  better,  and  eleven  ranging  from  700 
to  797  pounds.  Dorothy's  dam  was  Imported  Wye- 
brook  Rose  with  a  record  of  710  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  in  class  BB,  a  class  leader  record  when  made. 

..  Sire  Was  Great 

"Sequel's  sire  was  Langwater  Holliston  of 
Rockingham,  with  twenty-two  Advanced  Registry 
daughters,  including  two  with  approximately  750 
pounds  of  butterfat  each.  His  paternal  grandsire, 
Langwater  Holliston,  sired  the  famous  cow,  Lang- 
water  Levity,  whose  sale  price  was  $15,000,  and  who 
was  former  world's  champion  in  class  EE.  The  dam 
of  Langwater  Holliston  was  Imported  Belle  of 
Rockingham  with  a  record  of  622.2  pounds  of  but- 
terfat, former  New  Hampshire  champion  in  class 
AA.  She  also  had  five  Advanced  Registry  daughters, 
all  with  remarkable  records. 

"Sequel's"  sale  price  was  $1250,  paid  to  H.  H. 
Buckley,  former  owner  of  Cathedral  Farms,  Oneonta, 
N.  Y.  On  the  day  following  the  transaction,  an  offer 
of  $2500  was  made  for  him,  followed  (according 
to  an  unconfirmed  rumor)  within  a  week  by  another 
offer,  of  $5000. 


From  the  Deans 

(Continued  from  page  26) 
Dean  Cooper 

arrange  the  details  of  publication,  distribution,  etc. 

Those  students  who  write  for  the  journal  and 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  subject  matter 
of  each  issue  and  for  editing  the  material  submitted 
will  necessarily  broaden  their  fields  of  knowledge 
and  thus  profit  from  their  connection  with  the  enter- 
prise. 

The  publication  should  be  of  much  interest  and 
value  to  its  readers.  It  will  keep  them  informed 
not  only  of  the  activities  of  agricultural  students 
and  organizations  at  Clemson  but  will  no  doubt  also 
bring  interesting  news  of  the  latest  developments 
in  agricultural  science  and  practice,  both  in  South 
Carolina  and  elsewhere. 

The  experiment  station  and  the  extension 
service  will  cooperate  in  furnishing  much  live  agri- 
cultural news  for  this  state. 

The  agricultural  graduates  who  have  gone  out 


from  Clemson  during  its  almost  half  a  century  of 
service  have  established  a  tradition  of  success  which 
has  been  a  subject  for  unsolicited  comment  by  many 
who  are  not  Clemson  men.  Recently  Dr.  E.  C. 
Auchter,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  told  a 
group  here  that  he  had  been  greatly  impressed  with 
the  large  number  of  Clemson  men  in  important 
agricultural  positions  throughout  the  country.  Our 
students  who  go  to  other  institutions  to  pursue 
graduate  studies  not  only  make  excellent  records 
in  their  work  but,  equally  important,  get  along 
unusually  well  with  those  whom  they  come  in  con- 
tact. 

The  editors  will  keep  in  mind  this  reputation 
possessed  by  those  who  have  trod  the  agricultural 
highway  ahead  of  them  and  will  issue  a  publication 
which  will  be  not  only  a  credit  to  themselves  but  in 
complete  keeping  with  our  fine  agricultural  tradi- 
tions. 


Dean  Washington 
and  Agricultural  Education  which  will  help  them  in 
rendering  a  worth-while  service  back  to  the  society 
that  has  made  possible  their  educational  opportuni- 
ties. We  believe  that,  in  turn,  these  students  will  be 
setting  examples  which  will  stimulate  other 
students  in  other  fields  to  broaden  their  vision  and 
deepen  their  educational  experience  in  college. 

Again  our  best  wishes  go  to  the  staff  in  its 
efforts  to  render  this  service. 


The  Clemson  Poultry  Plant 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

and  peanut  meal  in  the  ration. 

The  experiments  are  designed  to  apply  directly 
to  South  Carolina  conditions.  Range  paralysis  is 
one  of  the  scourges  of  some  South  Carolina  flocks. 
Cottonseed  meal  is  one  of  the  cheapest  sources  of 
protein  available  in  the  state.  Oats  and  soybeans  can 
be  grown  cheaply  on  the  farm.  The  poultry  de- 
partment is  showing  the  farmer  how  to  produce 
poultry  and  eggs  economically  and  thereby  increase 
the  farm  income. 


Horse  Shows  in  Oconee  and  Pickens  Counties 

(Continued  from  page  28) 
The  judges  in  the  Oconee  County  Show  were: 
L.  V.  Starkey,  Clemson  College,  W.  J.  Sheely,  Ex- 
tension Animal  Husbandman,  Florida,  T.  A.  Bowen, 
County  Agent,  Pickens.  The  Pickens  County  judges 
were:  L.  V.  Starkey,  Clemson  College  and  G.  H. 
Griffin,  County  Agent,  Oconee  County. 

Sponsored  by  Clemson  Men 
Both  of  these  shows  were  sponsored  by  County 
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Agents  and  Smith-Hughes  teachers  who  got  their 
training  from  Clemson.  Both  shows  were  attended 
by  several  of  the  Clemson  cadets  who  are  majoring 
in  Animal  Husbandry.  The  people  who  attended 
these  shows  seemed  to  enjoy  them  very  much  and 
they  are  looking  forward  to  more  and  larger  horse 
shows. 

Is  there  money  to  be  made  in  the  production  of 
such  livestock?  Be  your  own  judge.  This  is  not 
official,  but  the  writer  personally  saw  one  of  these 
farmers  sell  a  three  months  old  mule  colt  for  $75.00. 
Why  don't  you  accept  this  challenge,  Mr.  Farmer? 
Turn  your  depleted  lands  into  suitable  pasturage 
by  planting  Bermuda  and  Dallis  grasses  thereon. 
Besides  pasturage  there  are  innumerable  feeds  which 
you  can  produce  at  home  at  a  low  cost. 


Agriculture,  the  basic  industry,  is  also  the  oldest 
industry.  Man  probably  began  cultivating  crops,  as 
shown  by  archeological  research,  as  early  as  10,000 
B.  C. 

The  oldest  farmer's  society  hall  in  the  United 
States  is  in  Pendleton,  South  Carolina.  The  Pendle- 
ton Farmer's  Society  was  organized  in  1815. 


Notice  to  Advertisers 

When  we  were  soliciting  advertisements  this  publi- 
cation was  called  "The  Clemson  Agricultural  Journal." 
This  name  was  very  similar  to  other  student  agricul- 
tural publications  so  we  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
change  the  name.  After  much  thought,  we  decided 
upon  The  Agrarian  as  the  name  for  the  official  student 
publication  of  Clemson  Agricultural  College.  This  is 
the  only  change  in  the  magazine.  It  still  has  the  same 
number  of  pages,  the  same  size,  and  circulation.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  this  small  change  will  not  confuse 
our  advertisers. 

THE  EDITORS 
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PLOWING  — Shown  here  is 
an  Allis-Chalmers  No.  1 16 
Plow—  $85.00  F.O.B.  You 
plow  more  acres  daily  than 
with  four  horses — faster, 
deeper,  better-pulverized. 
Pulls  16-inch  moldboard 
plow    or'  2-disc    plow. 

CULTIVATING  —Model  B 
one-row  cultivator — $50.25 
F.O.B.  Cultivates  all  row- 
crop  acres  you  can  plow 
and  prepare  for  planting 
with  a  one-plow  tractor — 
more  acres  than  four 
horses.  Adaptable  for 
row    crops    of    all    kinds. 

MOWING— Full-view  Safety 
Mower  is  side-mounted. 
Does  away  with  side  draft 
and  front-end  lift  on  trac- 
tor. Safer — you  can  see 
the  cutter  bar.  Faster, 
steadier  power  than  horses. 

HARVESTING  —You  can  do 
your  own  threshing,  with- 
out outside  help,  with  the 
new  size  All-Crop  Harves- 
ter—$345.00  F.O.B.  Oper- 
ated by  one-plow  tractor 
with  power  take-off.  Solves 
your  harvesting  problems. 
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TO  MORE  PR0FIT^>  BE  MASTER  OF  YOUR    FARM 
1 — | With  Allis-Chalmers  Power! 


DAYLIGHT  FARMING  . .  AT 
TWICE  THE  SPEED  OF  HORSES 

Why  spend  hours  every  day  taking  care  of  horses 
...chasing  them  up  before  daylight,  currying,  clean- 
ing stables,  washing  shoulders,  feeding,  harnessing, 
watering,  hitching  up?  Why  plod  along  in  the  field 
at  slow  horse  speeds — just  "getting  by"  with  your 
work  ...just  making  a  living?  Allis-Chalmers  now  en- 
ables you  to  change  to  daylight  farming . . .  FASTER 
farming  with  the  Model  B  all-purpose  tractor.  Here 
is  REAL  farm  power — superior  to  four  horses — yet 
PRICED  SO  LOW  that  it  pays  a  profit  on  ANY  SIZE 
farm.  On  10  acres  or  10,000  acres,  there  are  always 
jobs  that  this  tractor  will  do  faster,  better  and  at  lower 
costs  than  any  other  power.  You  travel  at  twice  the 
speed  of  work  animals — 4  miles  an  hour  in  the  field; 
13A  miles  an  hour  on  the  road.  This  means  shorter 
hours,  higher  pay.  Set  yourself  and  your  family  free 
. . .  free  from  the  bondage  of  slow,  expensive  methods. 


FREE  CATALOG  ...  send  the  coupon! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS  MANUFACTURING  CO- 
Dept.  43,  Tractor  Division,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Gentlemen:    Send  FREE  books  checked.    I  farm acres. 
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□  Implements  For  B  □  4-Plow  Tractor 

□  WC  Tractor  (2-Plow)        □   Crawler  Tractor 

□  Implements  For  WC  □  Plows;  Tillage  Tools 

□   All-Crop  Harvester 
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TENNESSEE    BASIC    SLAG 

Makes  Legumes  Grow! 

The  Picture  Tells  The  Story 


Like  the  remarkable  comparison  shown 
above,  growers  are  reporting  excellent  re- 
sults with  Tennessee  Basic  Slag  on  Soy 
Beans,  Velvet  Beans,  Cow  Peas,  and  other 
summer  legumes.  This  complete  soil  builder 
increases  the  growth  of  these  plants,  making 
them  more  valuable  as  livestock  feed  and, 
because  of  their  more  abundant  root  system, 
more  valuable  as  land  builders. 

Tennessee  Basic  Slag  supplies  six  im- 
portant   elements  —  phosphoric    acid,    lime, 


manganese,  magnesium  oxide,  iron  and 
silica.  These  elements  condition  the  soil, 
increase  yields  and  contribute  to  quick- 
germination  and  vigorous,  healthy  plant 
growth.  Despite  the  fact  that  Tennessee 
Basic  Slag  offers  all  these  elements,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  economical  of  all  plant  foods 
to  buy  and  use.  A  product  of  Tennessee 
Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Company,  Birming- 
ham, Alabama.     Write  for  Free  Booklet. 
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Venerable  Leaders  of  the  South 


By  R.  L.  ARIAL,  '40 


AT  Clemson  Agricultural  College  there  stands 
a  large,  white  columned  mansion,  a  truly- 
impressive  structure,  commanding  a  central 
position  on  a  beautiful  and  well  kept  campus.  "What 
wonderful  old  home  is  that?"  an  admiring  visitor 
might  ask.  "That",  would  reply  an  enthusiastic 
cadet,  "was  the  home  of  John  C.  Calhoun  and  later 
of  Thomas  G.  Clemson,  the  founder  of  our  college." 
Yes,  Fort  Hill  is  a  beautiful  old  home,  and  it  stands 
today  as  a  shrine  to  two  great  men,  Calhoun  and 
Clemson. 

John  C.  Calhoun,  who  built  Fort  Hill,  was  an 
eminent  figure  in  our  national  history.  He  is  probab- 
ly the  most  well  known  statesman  that  South  Caro- 
lina has  ever  produced,  having  held  the  positions 
of  Senator,  Secretary  of  War,  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  Being  an 
ardent  nationalist,  the  word  "nation"  was  often  on 
his  lips,  and  his  sincere  aim  was  to  promote  national 
unity  which  he  described  as  necessary  for  national 
power.  He  won  the  respect  of  everyone  who  knew 
him,  and  was  known  as  "the  most  elegant  speaker 
in  the  House  .  .  .  ."  Because  of  his  great  services 
during  the  War  of  1812,  A.  J.  Dallas  describes  him 


as  "the  young  Hercules  who  carried  the  war  on  his 
shoulders." 

The  popular  opinion  that  Calhoun  was  a  strong 
sectionalist,  devoting  most  of  his  time  to  the  needs 
of  the  South,  is  of  course  not  wholly  true.  During 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  however,  he  contributed 
more  and  more  of  his  ingenuity  to  the  particular 
problems  of  the  South,  and  became  greatly  con- 
cerned with  her  future.  His  last  words  in  public, 
before  his  death  in  1850,  were,  "The  South,  the  poor 
South;  what  is  to  become  of  her  now?" 

The  hopes  of  Calhoun  for  the  South  can  be 
identified  with  the  hope  of  Thomas  G.  Clemson,  his 
son-in-law  and  heir, — for  the  founding  of  "an  in- 
stitution for  the  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge 
that  we  may  once  more  become  a  happy  and  pros- 
perous people."  Clemson  was  a  scientific  farmer  and 
believed  that  the  future  of  the  South  depended  on 
scientific  education.  He  saw  the  ill  effects  of  the 
one  crop  system  that  throughout  his  life  had  been 
robbing  the  soil  of  its  richness,  and  the  effect  of 
soil  erosion  which  was  robbing  the  people  of  their 
basic  heritage.  In  support  of  his  belief  in  chemical 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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THE  DARE  TO  DO 


By  L.  M.  RHODES,  '39 


THIS  is  an  appeal  to  agricultural  underclass- 
men with  the  hope  that  a  more  earnest  effort 
and  a  new  seriousness  of  purpose  may  be 
added  to  those  traits  which  characterize  each  of  you. 

Many  of  you  have  heard 
about   the   Danforth    Fel- 
(•^  lowship,    but    have    given 

little  consideration  to  it 
as  one  example  of  the 
•  many  rewards  of  those 
m  Jf  /  J  who  endeavor,  the  am- 
bitious reap.  Among  the 
few  in  each  class  who 
have  opened  their  minds 
to  wise  thought  about  this 
four  weeks  of  real  life 
will  be  found  the  winners. 
They  will  receive  a  share 

(M  qP     of   glory,   but   to   all   who 

fl  aim  high  will  come  a  fine 

J^  ^     sense    of    achievement    in 

■Maj^^A      $£l     a  race  well  run.  Wake  up ! 
^JB^B^^^     W     "Do    something    and    be 
somebody !" 

Thirty-eight  agricul- 
tural colleges  from  Maine 
to  Washington  and  from  Canada  to  Louisiana  are 
represented.  The  Danforth  Fellowship  is  awarded 
to  thirty-nine  (Texas  A.  and  M.  is  alloted  two) 
ranking  agricultural  juniors  at  the  end  of  each  year 
by  William  H.  Danforth,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Ralston-Purina  Mills,  in  conjunction  with  this 
organization.  In  addition  to  the  senior  award  there 
is  given  to  the  outstanding  agricultural  freshman 
at  each  of  the  institutions  included  a  half  scholar- 
ship for  the  two  weeks  at  the  National  Youth 
Foundation  Camp.  Benefits  of  this  camp  are  not 
everybody's  right  or  privilege  even  for  money.  Each 
summer  waiting  lists  of  paying  applicants  must 
stand  back  for  tomorrow's  leaders,  selected  care- 
fully throughout  the  land. 

Last  summer  we  privileged  thirty-nine  as- 
sembled in  St.  Louis  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hotel  on 
Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  preceding  August 
first.  By  the  time  activities  were  started  on  Mon- 
day morning  nearly  all  of  us  were  acquainted,  so 

ly  were  these  names  and  faces  remembered.  At 
the  offices  of  Ralston-Purina  we  were  welcomed 
warmly  and  oriented  quickly  aboul  the  details  of 
the  program  that  was  to  follow. 


The    Writer 
with   Mr.    Danforth 


From  St.  Louis  we  traveled  forty  miles  to  the 
Purina  Experimental  Farm,  where  we  spent  four 
days.  The  farm  is  an  extensive  testing  ground  for 
feeds  and  feeding  programs  for  livestock  and 
poultry.  The  boys  were  divided  into  small  groups 
which  worked  with  animal  units  of  their  choosing 
most  of  the  time.  These  units  included  beef,  dairy, 
poultry,  swine,  and  dog,  fox,  and  rabbit  divisions. 
Then  we  were  switched  for  brief  periods  to  the 
other  units.  One  of  the  dogs  at  the  farm  is  a  South 
Pole  husky  given  to  the  farm  by  Admiral  Byrd. 

Milking  the  cows  before  daylight  and  feeding 
the  animals  never  will  be  forgotten,  but  the  fore- 
most thought  connected  with  the  farm  ever  will  be 
of  Mrs.  Whitsell  and  those  bountiful  meals.  Threa 
times  a  day  while  at  the  farm  the  ravenous  thirty- 
nine  gathered  at  the  dining  table  of  the  farm's 
genial  housekeeper. 

After  supper  each  night,  we  played  softball 
games ;  the  East  versus  the  West  or  the  North  versus 
the  South.  We  not  only  witnessed  intersectional 
athletic  contests,  but  we  were  in  them! 

Returning  to  St.  Louis,  we  attended  classes  in 
the  big,  comfortable,  air-conditioned  office  building 
that  is  the  home  of  Ralston-Purina.  From  eight  in 
the  morning  until  five  in  the  afternoon  our  schedule 
was  made  up  of  classes  and  laboratory,  office,  and 
mill  tours.  Experts  in  feeds,  sanitation,  research 
management,  biology,  veterinary  medicine,  person- 
nel, business  law,  manufacturing,  finance,  and  mer- 
chandising had  their  turns  at  being  hobby-horses 
on  our  informative  mental  merry-go-round. 

On  Saturday  of  the  first  week  the  group  visited 
the  St.  Louis  Grain  Exchange  where  we  gleaned 
useful  financial  information.  After  this,  we  took 
a  city-wide  sight-seeing  tour  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  following  Monday 
we  spent  at  the  St.  Louis  Stockyards. 

After  the  second  week  of  classes,  we  left  by 
special  bus  for  Chicago,  where  we  spent  Saturday 
night  and  Sunday.  Sunday  was  sight-seeing  day 
again.  The  attractions  were  the  Field  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  the  Shedd  Aquarium,  the  Adler 
Planetarium,  and  the  Rosenwald  Museum  of  Science 
and  Industry. 

Scene  Two  found  us  at  Camp  Miniwanca  at 
Shelby,  Michigan  where  two  weeks'  association 
with  men  studying  our  leadership  qualities  were 
in  store.  Here  we  were  treated  to  action — capitalized 
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and  underscored !  Daily  routine  included  reveille  at 
six  o'clock,  settingup  exercises,  a  dip  in  Lake  Michi- 
gan's untempered  waters,  tent  cleaning,  a  ten  minute 
period  of  pin-drop  quite  for  controlled  thought  and 
reflection,  breakfast,  classes  (starting  at  eight 
o'clock),  assembly,  then  dinner  at  noon,  and  a  final 
class  at  one  o'clock.  Tribal  games,  swimming,  one 
hour's  rest,  supper,  vesper  services  on  Vesper  Dune 
in  the  sunset,  and  a  council  fire  program  completed 
the  stimulating  program  of  the  day.  Tribal  organi- 
zation of  the  more  than  three  hundred  boys  present 
facilitated  routine  and  provided  for  competition  in 
inspection,  athletics,  and  keeping  good  note-books. 
Point  scores  were  kept  and  the  winning  and  "cow's- 
tail"  tribes  suitably  honored. 

Our  inspiring  classes  were  entirely  free  of  cuts 
and  the  "have-to"  feeling.  Ethics  and  attitudes, 
techniques  and  leadership,  thinking  through  a  life 
philosophy,  and  life's  essentials  were  taught  to  us 
by  a  most  disinguished  faculty.  It  included  Mr. 
Danforth,  and  other  leaders  from  whom  everybody 
wished  to  carry  away  many  basic  social  and  spiritual 
qualities. 

Balance  was  the  keynote  at  the  camp.  A  ques- 
tionnaire filled  out  by  the  camper  provided  the 
camp's  psychologists  with  data  relative  to  physical, 
mental,  social  and  religious  qualities.  From  these  a 
graphical  picture  of  the  camper  was  developed.  The 
"personality  physicians"  examined  the  picture,  made 
a  diagnosis,  and  gave  a  scientific  prescription  of 
the  paths  to  achievement  and  equilibrium.  Then 
Mr.  Danforth  said  (and  says)  to  all,  "I  dare  you!" 

Does  it  sound  attractive?  If  it  does,  be  assured 
that  words  are  a  poor  excuse  for  and  an  ineffective 
stab  at  description.  "I  cannot  tell  you — you  must 
see  for  yourself." 

Will  it  be  you? 


^s#t#^s^#^s#s»s#s#s#s#sr#^s#s»^s#s»s»s#s#s#s#s#s»s< 


rs«s#s0s#s#s*s#s#s**#s#s*s#^*s**sr*Nr*s*. 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 


The  Clemson  College  Extension  Service  con- 
ducts regular  radio  broadcasts  each  week  for  the 
purpose  of  acquainting  farm  men  and  women  with 
general  information  concerning  agricultural  activi- 
ties in  the  state  which  will  enable  them  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  more  modern  practices  of  agricul- 
ture. Below  is  a  schedule  of  the  Extension  Service's 
broadcasts: 

Station  WBT,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Tuesday,  Thursday, 

Saturday  12:00  M. 
Station  WAIM,  Anderson,  S.  C.  Monday  12:15  P.M. 
Station  WIS,  Columbia,  S.  C.  Tuesday  11:15  A.M. 
Station  WIS,  Columbia,  S.  C.  Thursday  11:30  A.M. 
Station  WOLS,  Florence,  S.  C.  Tuesday  12:30  P.M. 


*+  +  +  ■*  +  ++  +  +  ■+  +  +  ++■+  +  *■+*++++■*■++■*+■+■*■*■+■*■+ **■*■+■+*■• 
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Power  Machinery  in  the  South 

By  R.  L.  HEARON,  '40 

THE  agricultural  machinery  companies  have 
made  gigantic  strides  since  the  first  cumber- 
some tractors  were  sold  in  1907.  That  event 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  farming 
methods, — an  era  which  has  seen  the  invention  of 
countless  labor  saving  devices  which  the  wise  farmer 
has  made  good  use  of, — an  era  which  has  not  reach- 
ed its  peak. 

The  South,  which  contains  over  one  half  of  the 
farmers  of  this  nation,  uses  less  than  one  fifth  of 
the  farm  machinery  in  the  United  States.  Probably 
the  main  reasons  for  these  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  South  is  the  abundance  of  cheap  labor  and  the 
comparatively  small  size  of  our  fields. 

Today,  however,  the  farmers  cannot  depend  on 
this  labor  as  much  as  they  formerly  did.  Farm 
machinery  companies  realize  the  situation  which 
faces  the  South,  and  so  they  are  designing  farm 
implements  for  the  fields  and  the  needs  of  the 
southern  farmers.  Every  farm  machinery  com- 
pany realizes  that  the  South  is  a  vast  potential 
market,  and  that  to  sell  to  the  South  they  must  pro- 
duce machinery  needed  by  Southerners.  No  longer 
can  we  in  the  South  complain  of  the  high  cost  of 
farm  implements,  or  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
power  to  use  tractors  in  our  small  fields.  The  farm 
machinery  companies  have  designed  machinery 
for  us,  and  the  far  sighted,  progressive  farmer  is 
using  these  machines. 

Not  only  are  tractors  being  designed  to  deliver 
power  in  the  field,  but  there  is  an  increasing  tendency 
to  design  tractors  that  may  be  used  for  fairly  high 
speed  transportation  of  farm  products.  Manu- 
facturers are  also  thinking  of  the  comfort  of  the 
operator.  Foremost  among  the  ultra-modern 
tractor  is  a  four  wheeled  machine  which  is  equip- 
ped with  a  cab,  front  bumper,  and  headlights.  A 
heater  and  a  radio  are  easily  installed.  This  tractor, 
fittingly  called  a  Comfortractor,  has  a  top  speed  of 
forty  miles  per  hour,  thus  making  it  practicable  for 
the  transportation  of  farm  produce. 

One  tractor  company  is  producing  a  tractor 
powered  by  a  six  cylinder  high  compression  engine 
equipped  with  a  self  starter.  One  model  of  this 
machine  handles  two  plows  in  almost  any  soil,  and 
sells  for  only  $727  F.  O.  B.  factory. 

Two  other  companies  have  designed  tractors 
admirably  suited  for  small  farms.  One  of  these 
companies  has  on  the  market  a  four  cylinder  tractor 
which  handles  loads  ordinarily  handled  by  two 
horses.  It  is  a  fine  tractor  for  small  fields,  for  it 
has  a  turning  radius  of  only  seven  feet,  a  wheel 

(Continued  on  page  35) 
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Aiken,  the  Sports-Center  of  the  South 


By  H.  A.  JOHNSON,  '40 


IN  the  field  of  sports,  Aiken  has  justly  won  the 
title,  "Sports-Center  of  the  South."  It  has  fifteen 
polo  fields,  miles  of  bridle  paths  and  drag  hunt 
lines,  a  new  mile  track,  a  flat 
racing  track,  a  steeplechase, 
two  eighteen  hole  golf  courses, 
indoor  and  outdoor  tennis 
courts,  horse  shows,  polo  pony 
shows,  golf  tournaments,  tennis 
matches,  field  trials,  kennel 
shows;  also  various  contests 
and  other  forms  of  entertain- 
ment throughout  the  winter 
season. 

Aiken  was  founded  in 
April  of  1835,  after  the  Char- 
leston and  Hamburg  Railroad, 
which  now  runs  through  the 
town  was  laid.  The  town  was 
named  for  Governor  William 
Aiken,  one  of  the  founders 
and  first  president  of  the 
Charleston  and  Hamburg  Rail- 
road. 

Aiken  is  situated  on  a 
high  ridge  of  land  between  the 
headwaters  of  the  Edisto  river 
and  the  streams  which  empty 
into  the  Savannah.  It  has  long 
been  noted  for  its  elevation, 
being  located  where  the  combination  of  abundant 
pine  growth  and  the  invigorating  air  of  a  mountain- 
ous country  may  be  enjoyed. 

Early  in  the  history  of  Aiken,  travelers  hear- 
ing of  the  healthful  climate  came  to  the  town  to 
rest  and  recuperate  from  minor  ailments.  Soon 
schools  and  academies  were  started  and  the  young 
children  were  tutored  by  ardent  sports  lovers.  Mrs. 
Louise  Eustis  Hitchcock  taught  her  boys  the  game 
of  polo.  Because  of  her  tutoring  the  world  now 
knows  her  son,  Thomas  Hitchcock,  the  international 
1  (layer,  a  resident  of  Aiken. 

Mr.  William  Post  early  came  to  Aiken  and 
started  a  polo  pony  training  headquarters.  His 
pony  ranch  is  now  one  of  the  largest  and  best  known 
ranches  in  the  country.  Steeplechasing  is  well 
iblished  in  Aiken.  This  sport  center  has  been 
the  training  ground  lor  some  of  the  nation's  most 
famous  mounts  for  over  fifty  years.  F.  S.  von  Stade, 


The  Hunt 


One  of  Aiken's  Many  Beautiful 
Forest  Lanes 


F.  A.  Clark,  G.  A.  Bostwick,  John  Schiff  and  others 
who  were  instrumental  in  establishing  steeplechas- 
ing in  this  country  are  frequent  visitors  to  Aiken. 

Everyone  in  Aiken  is  in- 
terested in  horses.  With  many 
who  like  speed  and  excitement, 
the  drag  hunt  is  the  favorite 
of  the  horse  sports.  To  visitors, 
the  Aiken  drag,  with  its  fast 
pack  and  thoroughbred  hun- 
ters is  more  like  a  steeple- 
chase. These  hunts  are  held 
thrice  weekly  during  the  winter 
season. 

Aiken  enjoys  a  moderate 
climate,  with  enough  snappy 
days  to  act  as  a  tonic  to  man  and 
horse  alike  but  with  plenty  of 
warmth  and  sunshine  to  limber 
up  muscles  and  burn  up  the  in- 
ner layers  of  fat  which  must  be 
eliminated  before  a  horse  is 
fit  and  ready  for  the  races. 
Other  than  the  trotting  held 
on  the  mile  track,  there  is  the 
Imperial  Cup  Race  held  an- 
nually to  stimulate  interest  and 
to  attract  fine  horses  from 
other  places.  The  winner  of 
this  race  holds  the  Imperial 
Cup  in  his  possession  for  one  year.  A  thousand 
dollar  purse  is  added  to  this  race. 

Golf  is  important  to  Aiken  Colonists  and  Natives 
alike.  The  Women's  Invitation  Tournament  is  an 
affair  which  is  always  looked  forward  to  with  in- 
terest. The  youngsters  love  their  dogs  and  shooting. 
Kennel  shows  and  trials  are  held  often.  A  few  of 
the  World's  Grand  Champion  dogs  have  been  bred 
and  raised  here.  Aiken  has  several  dove  and  quail 
shoots.  The  children  soon  become  expert  rifle  shots 
in  this  sport. 

Aiken  has  a  native  population  of  around  7,000. 
In  the  large  winter  colony  are  over  a  hundred  beauti- 
ful estates,  owned  by  leading  sportsmen  of  America. 
In  addition,  approximately  a  hundred  locally  owned 
homes  are  rented  to  the  winter  visitors  each  season. 
thus  making  Aiken  the  largest  winter  colony  of 
sports  loving  tourists  to  be  found  in  any  southern 
resort. 
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GUEST   EDITORIAL 

HOW  many  people  there  are  who  think  of  farm- 
ing as  a  firmly  established,  stable  and  un- 
changeable business!  But  agriculture  is  the 
most  changeable  of  businesses.  Perhaps  you  know  of 
a  farm  family  which  has  stayed  on  the  same  land 
through  three  or  four  generations.  We  feel  great 
satisfaction  in  hearing  of  such  families.  Let  us  re- 
member, however,  that  the  family  is  able  to  stay  on 
the  land  not  because  of  the  stability  of  farming  but  in 
spite  of  various  and  unceasing  changes  that  confront 
farming  as  a  business.  The  stable  family  stays  with 
the  land  because  of  ability,  whether  inborn  or  ac- 
quired, to  meet  change  successfully.  No  doubt  the 
capacity  to  meet  change  is  in  most  cases  acquired 
just  as  the  human  species  acquires  the  ability  to 
swim,  ride  horseback,  or  stand  on  one's  head.  Here 
is  reason  enough  for  the  existence  of  state  agri- 
cultural colleges.  For  a  large  per  cent  of  farm 
people  to  be  able  to  adjust  themselves  to  new  con- 
ditions is  important,  very  important,  to  the  general 
welfare.  Nowhere  is  the  development  of  this  ability 
on  the  part  of  farm  people  more  important  than  in 
South  Carolina  because  the  facts  of  history  show 
that  since  the  white  man  came  to  America  it  has 
been  the  destiny  of  this  region  to  be  confronted 
with  changes  more  profound  in  degree  and  in  scope 
than  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

Changes  must  be  met  by  farmers  as  individuals 
and  by  agriculture  as  an  industry.  As  an  individual 
a  farmer  must  constantly  adjust  his  plan  as  to  what 
to  grow  and  how  must  of  each  crop,  what  seed  and 
fertilizer  to  use,  what  risks  to  avoid  or  take  in 
production,  and  marketing,  how  best  to  save  and 
treat  his  soil  for  best  production,  what  livestock  to 
produce,  what  balance  to  adopt  between  livestock 
and  crops,  and  so  on. 


By  D.   W.   WATKINS,  Director  of  Extension 

These  and  similar  problems  continually  spell 
success  or  failure  to  all  farmers  as  the  right  answer 
varies  with  changing  conditions.  Such  problems 
largely  caused  the  establishment  of  our  agricultural 
colleges,  experiment  stations,  county  agent  systems, 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  agri- 
cultural teaching  in  high  schools. 

Practical  service,  and  education  enables  farmers 
to  meet  the  great  changes  taking  place  in  the  busi- 
ness of  farming  with  the  fewest  possible  such  changes 
being  forced  on  people  through  the  hard  process 
of  mortgage  foreclosure. 

The  lifetime  of  the  present  crop  of  college 
seniors  has  spanned  some  of  the  most  profound 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  South  Carolina  agri- 
culture and  the  end  is  not  in  sight  by  any  means. 
We  are  now  in  a  transition  period  of  profound  ad- 
justment. Changes  in  agriculture  naturally  come 
slowly  because  they  are  usually  painful.  If  greater 
profit  beckons  farmers  on,  well  and  good,  but  it  is  so 
often  the  failure  of  profit  that  forces  the  farmer 
to  go  pioneering  into  some  other  type  of  farming. 

In  1921  South  Carolina  experienced  the  on- 
slaught of  two  major  disasters  at  the  same  time. 
First,  there  was  the  great  deflation,  unduly  harsh  on 
debtors  in  the  speed  of  its  application;  and  second, 
there  was  the  cotton  boll  weevil,  involving  adjust- 
ments and  shifts  in  agriculture  not  yet  fully  ac- 
complished. No  other  region  had  to  meet  these  two 
disasters  at  the  same  moment.  Thousands  of  farm 
people  were  bankrupted  with  no  more  blame  than 
attaches  to  a  man  whose  home  is  destroyed  by  a 
tornado — and  most  others  had  their  equities  im- 
paired more  or  less  seriously.  Following  fast  after 
1921  with  a  change  in  the  federal  government  there 
was  imposed  in  1922  the  highest  tariffs  ever  thought 
of  up  to  that  time.  It  was  a  shift  from  a  world  war 
with  guns  to  a  world  war  of  economics  and  trade. 
"Horse  trading"  is  not  regarded  as  a  particularly 
high  type  of  business  but  it  is  a  calling  of  honor 
compared  to  the  type  of  world  trade  that  became 
current  after  1922.  In  fact  we  have,  since  Secretary 
Cordell  Hull  has  been  promoting  reciprocal  trade, 
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been  trying  to  return  to  a  type  of  international 
trade  based  on  a  consideration  of  ethics.  In  a  trade 
war  this  country  has  some  advantages  because  it 
has  more  money.  It  maintained  its  foreign  trade 
after  1922  by  the  simple  process  of  loaning  its 
money  abroad  with  which  foreigners  bought  our 
products.  The  average  citizen  knows  little  about 
the  intricacies  of  foreign  trade  and  worries  less.  So 
long  as  foreign  countries  continued  to  take  our 
cotton  and  tobacco  we  only  growled  about  the  price 
and  let  any  who  cared  bother  about  the  ugly  pattern 
of  world  trade  which  was  fast  developing.  Farm 
people  continued  thus  throughout  the  '20's  lulled 
into  a  sort  of  twilight  sleep  by  the  continued  loans 
abroad  that  kept  our  farm  products  moving,  though 
at  unsatisfactory  prices. 

This  particular  brood  of  chickens  came  home 
to  roost  in  1929  when  it  became  evident  that  we 
were  not  really  loaning  our  money  abroad,  but  giv- 
ing it  away.  So  we  quit  that  kind  of  trading  and 
foreigners  quit  taking  our  goods.  Cotton  growers 
felt  the  effect  first,  followed  by  producers  of  all 
crops  that  depend  upon  export  markets.  Farmers 
not  only  couldn't  buy  the  products  of  our  industries 
but  they  were  unable  to  pay  their  debts.  There  are 
30  million  farm  people  in  this  country.  With  this 
many  people  removed  from  the  market,  the  wheels 
of  business  and  industry  stopped  turning  and  in- 
dustrial workers  who  had  hoped  to  maintain  wages 
at  war-time  levels  were  turned  into  the  streets  from 
whence  they  drifted  back  to  the  farms.  Farm  pro- 
duction was  maintained  as  though  no  profound 
change  had  occurred.  The  Federal  Farm  Board  was 
launched  to  carry  the  farmers'  surplus  problem  but 
the  weight  of  the  cargo  promptly  sank  that  ship. 
In  the  meantime  industry  in  1932  once  more  sought 
to  save  itself  in  the  face  of  lost  farm  buying  by 
boosting  tariffs  to  yet  higher  levels. 

Then  came  the  New  Deal,  born  largely  of  the 
belated  realization  of  common  interests  between 
the  farming  west  and  the  farming  south.  Great  new 
agencies  have  been  established  with  more  federal 
appropriations  for  one  year  than  have  been  devoted 
to  teaching  agriculture  in  the  state  agricultural 
colleges  and  to  extension  work  in  all  the  time  since 
they  began.  Through  these  activities  we  have  tried 
to  re-establish  our  soil  fertility,  rehabilitate  bank- 
rupted farm  people,  perfect  a  sound  farm  credit 
system,  balance  farm  production,  electrify  farm 
homes,  and  take  at  least  the  first  steps  to  make  farm 
life  what  the  Creator  intended — something  that 
would  attract  the  industrious  and  ambitious  citi- 
zenry, with   reasonable  hope  of  reward. 

This  objective  should  be  kept  in  mind.  But 
surely  farm  people  cannot  overlook  the  basic  con- 
dition to  its  attainment  which  is  that  they  must  be 
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ready  and  able  to  meet  changing  conditions  in  the 
world  of  affairs.  Let  business  and  industry  never 
again  imagine  a  prosperity  which  leaves  agricul- 
ture out.  Nor  must  agriculture  continue  to  be  ex- 
posed to  uncontrolled  exploitation  by  the  wolves  of 
commerce  and  industry,  whether  great  or  small. 
Farm  people  must  forget  any  inclination  toward  a 
feeling  of  inferiority  which  may  have  been  en- 
gendered by  our  man-made  economic  pattern,  and 
set  to  work  to  redesign  that  pattern.  With  feet 
grounded  firmly  in  the  realities  of  our  economic  and 
social  life  and  in  the  friendliest,  most  cooperative 
spirit,  farm  people  might  well  say  to  the  people  of 
America:  "Here  stands  Agriculture.  Exploit  us  at 
your  peril.  Cooperate  with  us  and  together  we  shall 
long  continue  secure  in  the  land." 

For  100  years  this  country  was  a  government 
of,  by,  and  for  business  interests.  Then  organized 
labor  began  to  take  part.  At  last  agriculture  has 
begun  to  participate  and  from  now  on  it  will  have  to 
have  material  consideration  along  with  other  in- 
terests. The  agricultural  colleges  must  lead  the  way. 
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THE  HOLLERITH  TABULATOR 

THE  MACHINE  THAT  "THINKS" 


By  R.  L.  ARIAL,  '40 


INCE  the  dawn  of  civilization,  when  our  primi- 
tive forefathers  first  discovered  the  bow  and 
arrow  as  a  means  for  securing  food,  man  has 
reached  great  heights  on  the  ladder  of  civilization. 
There  exists  a  definite  positive  correlation  between 
this  advance  of  civilization  and  mechanical  de- 
velopment; moreover,  the  farther  civilization  ad- 
vances the  more  dependent  it  is  upon  the  machine. 
Our  progress,  therefore,  cannot  be  dissociated  from 
the  development  of  the  machine. 

Contemporary  writers  and  analysts  have  had 
much  to  say  as  to  whether  man  still  uses  his  devices 
to  obtain  desired  results  or  whether  the  results  as 
a  whole  are  undesirable  as  a  result  of  the  mastery 
of  the  machine  over  man.  They  have  questioned 
the  assumption  that  civilization  has  advanced. 
Obviously  the  crux  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  de- 
sirability of  the  results  of  the  man-machine  com- 
bination. 

Wage  earners  have  been  ousted  from  their 
positions  by  labor-saving  machines  and  have  been 
unable  to  find  other  places.  Some  observers  natural- 
ly conclude  that  machines  are  anti-social  and  should 
be  abolished.  Possibly  this  solution  is  advanced  be- 
cause it  is  easy. 

Without  any  rehashing  of  the  enigma,  we  leave 
it  with  you.  Our  purpose  here  is  to  present  to  you 
the  Hollerith  Tabulating  Machine,  about  which  you 
may  draw  your  own  conclusions.  Says  Professor  B. 
0.  Williams,  Professor  of  Rural  Sociology  and 
Statistics,  "Without  this  machine  many  of  the  studies 
we  are  now  making,  could  not  be  made." 

Statistics  involves  collection,  analysis,  and  in- 
terpretation of  numerical  facts.  Dealing  with  large 
amounts  of  data  and  dividing  it  into  classes  and 
subclasses  is  at  least  very  time-consuming.  It  is 
here  that  the  Hollerith  Tabulating  Machine  is  used 
to  inestimable  advantage.  It  may  be  referred  to  as 
our  servant. 

Let's  take  a  trip  to  the  basement  of  the  Library 
building  and  watch  our  servant,  Jeeves.  We  find 
here  that,  say,  a  study  of  Clemson  students  is  being 
made.  Someone  wants  to  know  the  number  in  each 
class  which  belongs  to  churches,  to  what  churches, 
the  number  that  attend  vesper  services,  and  so  on. 

Jeeves  refuses  to  do  certain  classes  of  labor, 
such  as  transferring  our  facts  to  the  cards  with 
which  he  works.  This  is  left  to  an  accessory  machine. 

Since  Jeeves  has  turned  up  his  nose  at  the 
menial  task  of  putting  down  the  facts,  we  turn  to 
Jarvis,  the  key  punch  machine.  Jarvis  uses  a  uni- 


form set  of  cards  divided  into  columns  of  numbers. 
According  to  a  predetermined  code  he  punches 
each  card  in  certain  places  as  the  facts  are  being 
fed  to  him  by  the  person  making  the  study.  His 


The  Human   Machine 

performance  amounts  to  "photographing"  each 
student's  religious  affiliation  and  activity.  If  several 
students  are  similar,  "prints"  of  these  "photo- 
graphs" are  a  matter  of  seconds. 

Now  that  everybody's  picture  is  taken,  we  take 
the  unassorted  pile  over  to  Jeeves.  Jeeves  is  a 
wizard.  He  looks  at  the  big  pile,  gobbles  it  up,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  he  has  separated  all  the  sinners  and 
angels  into  as  many  classifications  as  wanted.  We 
don't  know  how  he  did  it,  but  for  every  minute  he 
was  working,  Jeeves  got  a  good  look  at  400  of  those 
pictures. 

Now  Jeeves  turns  the  completion  of  the  task 
over  to  Jeems,  his  second  assistant.  Jeems  looks 
at  the  features  on  each  picture  and  counts  the  num- 
ber of  each.  In  short,  he  counts  and  totals  the  items. 
Then  he  prints  them  on  analysis  sheets.  Jeems  re- 
quires a  bit  more  time  for  this  more  complicated 
job.  His  best  speed  is  a  mere  eighty  cards  a  minute. 

Assuming  (for  instance)  our  research  had  in- 
volved 20,000  families,  we  would  have  been  able  to 
complete  the  job  in  a  few  days,  whereas  such  a 
study  would  have  taken  months  had  we  used  hand- 
sorting  methods.  What  is  more  important,  we  have 
added  to  the  sum  total  of  man's  knowledge. 

Summarizing,  we  have  recorded  and  assorted 
data,  counted  and  totaled  them,  and  printed  the  in- 
formation on  analysis  sheets.  Now  we  ask  you,  are 
such  machines  properly  referred  to  as  servants  or 
masters  ? 
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An  Interesting  Landmark 


By  R.  A.  SMITH,  '41 


Located  about  30  miles  west  of  Clemson  College 
is  Knox's  Bridge,  one  of  the  few  covered  bridges 
left  in  this  section  and  one  of  the  longest,  oldest, 
and  most  widely  used  bridges  of  this  type  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  now  nearing  its  hundredth  birth- 
day and  never  has  been  out  of  service  for  even  a 
day.  Although  this  bridge  does  not  blend  with  the 
progress  being  made  by  people  who  live  nearby, 
it  represents  the  sturdy  character  and  patience  of 
our  forefathers.  Probably  the  first  type  of  vehicle 
to  cross  this  bridge  was  a  cart  drawn  by  oxen ;  then 
came  mules,  horses,  other  types  of  animals,  and  so  on 
on  until  today  it  is  bearing  the  burden  of  the  modern 
ten-ton  trucks. 

This  historical  structure  was  built  by  Samuel 
Knox  in  October  of  1854,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000 
and  two  years  labor.  Originally  it  was  a  toll  bridge 
bringing  the  owner  from  $2,500  to  $3,000  a  year. 
Fifty  cents  was  charged  for  a  team  of  horses; 
twenty-five  cents  for  one  horse,  and  five  cents  for 
a  man  afoot.  It  has  been  toll-free  since  1908,  when 
it  was  sold  to  Oconee  and  Hart  Counties.  Yankees 
used  this  bridge  very  extensively  during  the  Civil 
War. 

Knox's  bridge  is  300  feet  long,  12  feet  wide, 
12  feet  high,  and  rests  upon  pillars  35  feet  above  low 
water.  It  took  six  months  to  make  the  wooden  pegs 
which  were  used  to  hold  all  the  parts  together.  In 
other  words  the  bridge  was  practically  "handmade". 
Recently,  however,  it  has  been  reinforced  by  steel 
rods.  Water  has  reached  as  high  as  ten  feet  inside 
the  bridge  and  has  many  times  washed  planks  off 
of  the  side,  but  it  remains  as  it  was  a  century  ago 
except  for  the  addition  of  new  pillars  and  repairs 
of  the  roof.  It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Knox's  grand- 
child that  it  is  good  for  another  century. 


Man  Works  for  Mule 

"Over  the  hill  trailed  a  man  behind  a  mule 
drawing  a  Dixie  plow.  The  clodhopper  was  "broad- 
casting". "  Bill,  you  are  a  mule,  the  son  of  a  jack- 
ass, and  I  am  a  man  made  in  the  image  of  God.  Yet, 
here  we  work  hitched  together,  year  in  and  year  out. 
I  often  wonder  if  you  work  for  me  or  I  work  for 
you.  Sometimes  I  think  this  is  a  partnership  be- 
tween a  mule  and  a  fool.  For  surely  I  work  harder 
than  you  do.  Plowing  here,  we  cover  the  same  dis- 
tance, but  you  do  it  on  four  legs  and  I  on  two.  So, 
mathematically  speaking,  I  do  twice  as  much  work 
per  leg  as  you  do. 

"Soon  we'll  be  preparing  for  a  corn  crop.  When 
the  corn  is  harvested  I  give  one-third  to  the  land- 
lord for  being  kind  enough  to  let  me  use  this  corner 
of  God's  universe.  Another  goes  to  you,  and  what 
is  left  after  the  weevils  and  mice  have  had  their 
share  goes  to  me.  But  while  you  consume  all  of  yours 
except  a  few  cobs,  I  divide  mine  among  seven  child- 
ren, six  hens,  two  ducks,  and  the  bank.  Bill,  darn 
you,  you  are  getting  the  best  of  me:  it  ain't  fair  for 
a  mule,  the  son  of  a  jackass  to  rob  a  man,  the  Lord 
of  creation,  of  his  substance.  And  come  to  think  of 
it,  you  only  help  to  cultivate  the  ground.  While  me 
and  the  family  is  hard  at  work  pulling  fodder  for 
you  on  a  hot  August  day,  you  are  over  there  in  the 
pasture  giving  us  the  he-haw. 

"All  fall  and  part  of  the  winter,  the  whole 
family,  from  granny  on  down  to  the  baby,  pick 
cotton  to  help  raise  money  to  buy  your  harness  and 
pay  interest  on  the  mortgage  on  you,  and  anyway, 
what  do  you  care  about  mortgages.  It  doesn't  worry 
you  any,  not  a  darn  bit.  You  leave  that  to  me,  you 
ungrateful,  onery  cuss." 
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CLEMSON  SPINELESS  OKRA 

By  B.  A.  PEELING,  '39 


CLEMSON  Spineless  okra,  developed  at  Clem- 
son  College  and  now  coming  on  the  market 
for  the  first  time,  has  precipitated  much  in- 
terest in  okra  growing  sections  and  has  received  a 
silver  medal  from  the  Ail-American  Selections  of 
1939  because  of  its  spineless  pods. 

Okra  or  gumbo  (Hibiscus  esculentus)  is  a  ten- 
der plant  belonging  to  the  Mallow  Family,  which 
was  introduced  into  the  United  States  from  Africa, 
and  cultivated  for  its  fruit-pods.  These  pods  are 
used  in  soups,  stews,  and  the  like.  When  ripe,  the 
black  or  brown,  white-eyed  globular  seeds  are  some- 
times roasted  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee. 

Ever  since  its  introduction,  okra  has  been  ob- 
jectional  to  truck  crop  growers  because  of  the  many 
sharp  spines  found  on  the  pods.  It  is,  however,  of 
considerable  importance  as  a  market-garden  and 
canning  crop. 

The  South  Carolina  Experiment  Station  has  in- 
troduced a  spineless  okra,  commercially  known  as 
Clemson  Spineless,  that  evolved  from  a  strain  found 
in  the  state.  Vice-Director  R.  A.  McGinty,  assisted 
by  Professor  F.  S.  Andrews,  and  Mr.  L.  E.  Scott, 
had  charge  of  this  work.  This  okra  is  becoming  a 
favorite  in  the  South.  Ail-American  selections  made 
by  an  agency  which  gives  recognition  to  valuable 
plants  developed  by  plant  breeders,  was  started  in 
1932  by  W.  Ray  Hastings,  who  then  lived  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  Now  this  organization  is  being  conducted 
by  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association.  They  have 
about  twelve  test  gardens  located  throughout  the 
country  where  new  vegetables  and  flowers  are  tried 
out.  Anyone  having  new  plants  of  possible  value 
may  have  this  organization  test  them. 

This  promising  new  okra  has  had  a  fascinating 
history.  It  was  in  1930  that  Mrs.  Dora  D.  Walker, 
Production  and  Conservation  Specialist  for  the 
South  Carolina  Extension  Service,  sent  Mr.  Mc- 
Ginty some  seed  of  an  okra  said  to  have  spineless 
pods.  This  seed  had  come  from  plants  developed 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Davis  of  Lancaster,  South  Carolina, 
from  a  single  plant  found  in  his  garden  about  fifty 
years  ago.  Plants  from  this  seed  have  been  ob- 
served and  selected  for  spineless  pods,  and  a  number 
of  types  chosen.  These  selections  have  been  grown 
several  years  to  fix  the  spineless  quality,  and  the 
best  type  seems  to  be  Clemson  Spineless. 

This  variety  grows  three  and  one-half  to  four  and 
one-half  feet  tall  in  soil  of  medium  fertility,  and 
produces  uniform  dark  green,  ridged  pods  of  good 
quality  on  plants  with  sparse  foliage  which  makes 


it  easier  to  harvest.  It  resembles  the  Perkins'  Green 
Pod  type  except  that  it  has  less  foliage  and  more 
serrated  leaves,  is  prolific  and  really  a  boon  to 
pickers.  Clemson  Spineless  is  a  distinct  improve- 
ment over  all  other  varieties. 

Many  gardeners  and  some  commercial  canners, 
such  as  Shellmore  Oyster  Products  Company  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  have  grown  this  new 
okra  and  remark  favorably  on  its  taste  and  quality. 
Interest  in  the  variety  is  spreading  throughout  all 
areas  where  okra  is  grown. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Jenkins  of  the  South  Carolina  Ex- 
periment Station  is  now  studying  the  inheritance  of 
the  various  characteristics  of  okra  with  the  aim  of 
making  further  improvements. 

The  Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut  and  Atlanta,  Georgia  now  dis- 
tribute the  seed  of  Clemson  Spineless  Okra.  The 
Hastings  Seed  Company  of  Atlanta,  Georgia  and 
the  Wood  Seed  Company  of  Richmond,  Virginia 
advertise  this  seed  in  their  1939  seed  catalogues. 
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By  HARRIS  L.  BEACH,  Editor-in-Chief 


SOUTHERN  MEN  OF  DISTINCTION 

The  Progressive  Farmer  has  honored  Pieters 
of  the  southeast,  Cooper  and  Schaub  of  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Hutcheson  of  Virginia  by  awarding  these 
outstanding  agriculturists  the  "Man  of  the  Year" 
awards  for  1938.  Previous  winners  of  this  coveted 
award  were  Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty,  Dr.  Julian  A. 
Burruss,  Keer  Scott,  and  the  late  Dr.  David  R. 
Coker. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Pieters,  apostle  of  lespedeza,  has  re- 
tired from  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  as  chief  of  the  division 
of  forage  crops.  Dr.  Pieters  introduced  new  varieties 
of  lespedeza  into  the  southern  states  and  with  these 
varieties  has  made  the  crop  fit  the  soil  rather  than 
the  soil  fit  the  crop.  Not  only  by  developing  new 
varieties  but  also  with  speeches,  books,  bulletins, 
and  pamphlets  he  preached  the  three-fold  value  of 
lespedeza  which  is  valuable  as  a  hay  plant,  as  a 
pasture  plant,  and  a  soil  builder. 

Dr.  Ira  Obed  Schaub  of  North  Carolina  has 
served  his  state  efficiently  in  the  three-fold  capacity 
of  Dean  of  Agriculture,  State  Director  of  Agri- 
cultural Extension,  Acting  Director  of  the  North 
Carolina  Experiment  Station,  and  at  present  is  the 
Dean  of  Agriculture.  Prior  to  1918  he  was  State 
Boy's  Club  Agent.  In  1918  he  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  Extension  Regional  Director  of  the 
Southern  States.  Dr.  Schaub  is  keenly  interested  in 
a  live-at-home  program  and  soil  conservation. 

Next  we  come  to  Dr.  T.  B.  Hutcheson  of  V.  P. 
I.,  chief  of  the  agronomy  division.  Dr.  "Tom"  as  he 
is  familiarly  called,  had  the  misfortune  of  losing 
his  father  while  quite  young.  This  put  new  responsi- 
bilities on  him  and  he  was  compelled  to  work  as  a 
day-laborer  for  several  years.  Finally  he  heard  of 
the  opportunity  of  a  boy  working  his  way  through 
V.  P.  I.  and  with  his  heart  full  of  determination  he 
entered  and  finally  graduated  at  the  top  of  his  class. 
Dr.  Hutcheson  is  noted  for  his  ability  to  sift  out 
important  and  practical  ideas  and  present  these 
basic  principles  to  the  average  farmer  in  an  under- 
standable way.  He  is  a  constant  contributor  to  The 
Progressive  Farmer. 

And  lastly  we  turn  to  South  Carolina's  Dr. 
H.  P.  Cooper,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Agriculture 
and  Director  of  the  South  Carolina  Experiment 
Station.  He  is  also  President  of  the  Association  of 
Southern  Agricultural  Workers  which  convened  in 
New  Orleans  the  earlier  part  of  the  year.  Dr.  Cooper 
fathered  the  "Land  Uses  Survey"  in  South  Carolina 
which  took  two  million  samples  of  soil  and  tested 
it  for  acidity.  With  a  suil  of  overalls  and  a  pair  of 
post  hole  diggers  in  his  car  at  all  times  he  is  con- 
stantly "ii  the  alerl  for  checking  soil  samples.  Dr. 
Cooper  preaches  the  value  of  high-grade  neutral 
fertilizers  and  talks  to  the  farmers  in  terms  of  the 
*'pll"  value  of  their  soil.  Besides  his  many  routine 


duties  he  finds  time  for  teaching  and  experimenting 
with  manganese,  magnesium,  copper,  and  boron  de- 
ficiencies. 


ANOTHER  GREAT  LEADER  HAS  PASSED 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  another  great  leader 
has  passed.  Just  last  December  agriculturists  every- 
where lamented  the  death  of  Dr.  David  R.  Coker  of 
S.  C,  and  now  another  great  Southern  agriculturist, 
Dr.  Tait  Butler,  has  passed  on. 

Dr.  Butler  was  in  his  77th  year  and  had  served 
The  Progressive  Farmer  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
Not  only  serving  The  Progressive  Farmer  vigorous- 
ly but  also  as  an  agricultural  statesman  he  fought 
the  battles  of  southern  agriculture  winning  for  him- 
helf  the  title  of  "The  Grand  Old  Man  of  Southern 
Agriculture." 

In  a  statesmanlike  manner,  Dr.  Butler  fought 
for  better  pastures,  adundant  amounts  of  foodstuffs, 
increases  in  livestock,  cattle  tick  eradication,  and 
preached  the  economy  of  cottonseed  meal  not  only  for 
cattle  but  for  workstock.  Just  a  few  years  ago,  Dr. 
Butler  was  the  recipient  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau's  coveted  medal  "For  Distinguished  Service 
to  American  Agriculture." 


AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS'  MEETING 

Many  leading  agricultural  college  men,  experi- 
mental station  workers,  and  extension  specialists 
attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association  of 
southern  agricultural  workers  held  in  New  Orleans 
during  the  early  part  of  February. 

A  number  of  papers  were  read  by  outstanding 
men  of  the  association.  The  keynote  speech  was 
made  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Cooper,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture,  Clemson  College,  and  president  of  the 
Association. 

The  association  is  two-fold  in  its  objectives. 
It  aims  first,  to  bring  about  a  closer  alliance  of  south- 
eastern agricultural  workers,  and  secondly,  to  offer 
a  medium  through  which  the  latest  developments  in 
agriculture  may  he  known.  Aside  from  these  pre- 
ceding objectives,  the  association  pays  recognition 
to  men  who  have  made  outstanding  contributions  to 

southern  agriculture. 

Approximately  one  thousand  agricultural 
workers  from  the  thirteen  southeastern  states  at- 
tended this  meeting.  The  association  honored  seven 
men  who  have  made  contributions  to  southern  agri- 
culture.  Among   this   distinguished   group   was    the 

late  Dr.  David   K.  Coker,  prominent  seed  breeder 
of  South  Carolina. 
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Breeding  New  Sweet  Potatoes 
Sexually 

By  B.  A.  PEELING,  '39 


■^  XPERIMENTS    conducted    at    the    Clemson 

H      Horticultural    Greenhouse   have   shown   that 

-^   sweet  potatoes  can  be  made  to  produce  flowers 


and  seed.  Since  seed  can  be  produced,  the  sexual 
methods  of  plant  breeding  can  be  applied  to  the  im- 
provement of  this  crop.  For  the  past  three  years  a 
sweet  potato  breeding  project  has  been  underway  at 
Clemson.  This  project  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  J.  B.  Edmond,  Associate  Professor  of  Horti- 
culture, the  object  being  to  breed  improved  varieties 
of  sweet  potatoes  for  South  Carolina. 

The  sweet  potato,  as  we  all  know,  is  grown  for 
its  large  edible  roots  and  for  the  commercial  pro- 
duction of  starch.  Its  native  region  is  not  definitely 
known,  but  according  to  leading  scientists  it  origi- 
nated in  tropical  America.  It  rarely  produces  flowers 
or  seeds  in  the  United  States,  but  it  does  flower  and 
produce  seed  in  the  tropics. 

In  the  last  year  Dr.  Edmond  has  induced  Porto 
Rico  sweet  potatoes  to  bloom  in  the  local  green- 
house. They  started  to  bloom  during  the  first  week 
of  November,  1938  and  have  bloomed  continuously 
until  the  second  week  of  February,  1939.  The 
flowers  are  perfect,  but  generally  self-sterile,  thus 
few  seed  are  produced.  Flowers  are  whitish  to  light 
pink  with  darker  red  strips  along  the  veins.  Sweet 
potatoes  belong  to  the  same  family  (Convoluvlus) 
as  do  Morning  Glories,  so  their  flowers  are  similar. 
These  flowers  open  in  the  early  morning  and  stay 
open  until  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  when  the 
corolla  closes  and  drops  off. 

The  seeds  develop  in  pods  resembling  those  of 
Morning  Glories,  and  there  are  from  one  to  four 
seeds  per  pod.  They  are  black,  flattened,  more  or  less 
disc-shaped,  and  angular  in  form.  A  relatively  dry, 
tropical  climate  is  apparently  conductive  to  seed 
production.  The  experiments  indicate  that  sweet 
potatoes  are  short  day  plants,  since  they  produce 
more  flowers  and  seed  during  short  days  of  11  to  12 
hours  daylight  than  during  long  days.  Under  such 
conditions  carbohydrates  accumulate,  inducing  the 
plants  to  go  into  the  flowering  phase  of  plant  growth. 

Five-hundred  potato  blossoms  were  artificially 
cross-pollinated  by  Dr.  Edmond  last  fall.  Out  of 
these  only  twelve  produced  seed.  These  seed  have  a 
tough  outer  covering,  thus  causing  irregular  germi- 
nation. To  make  more  uniform  germination,  these 
seeds  are  treated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  seed  will 
be  planted  this  spring. 

Sexual  improvement  has  been  used  only  for  the 
past  two  years.  The  method  seems  to  be  a  promising 
way  to  get  new  varieties  of  sweet  potatoes. 


Concrete  Facts 

Concrete  is  a  mass  of  fine  and  coarse  materials, 
known  as  aggregates,  which  are  surrounded  and 
held  together  by  hardened  cement  paste.  If  the 
paste  is  strong  and  the  aggregates  durable,  the  con- 
crete is  likewise  strong  and  durable. 

Concrete  is  fire  resistant  and  does  not  decay 
very  rapidly.  It  is  reasonable  in  cost  and  can  be 
constructed  rapidly  into  various  forms,  and  is  found 
serving  many  purposes  on  the  farm.  A  few  of  these 
are:  building  foundations,  watering  troughs,  fence 
posts,  water  tanks,  driveways,  steps,  walkways, 
floors,  ornamentals,  and  silos. 

For  one-course  pavements  and  thin  sections  a 
1-2-3  mix  is  used,  that  is,  the  mixture  is  made  up  of 
one  cubic  foot,  (one  sack)  of  cement  to  two  cubic 
feet  of  sand  and  three  cubic  feet  of  rock.  Anything 
that  is  bulky  should  have  a  1-2-4  mix.  This  mixture 
is  used  on  jobs  that  are  above  the  ground  level. 
For  underground  foundations  a  1-3-5  is  used.  The 
increase  in  rock  makes  this  a  stronger  mixture. 

The  correct  water-cement  ratio  is  very  neces- 
sary for  good  concrete.  For  thin  sections  about  six 
gallons  of  water  is  used  per  cubic  foot  of  cement. 
If  it  is  to  be  exposed  to  moderate  weather  con- 
ditions, six  and  three  fourths  gallons  must  be  used. 
For  ordinary  enclosed  concrete  seven  and  one  half 
gallons  makes  a  better  ratio.  Where  the  structure  is 
to  be  completely  protected  from  the  atmosphere, 
such  as  basement  floors,  eight  and  one  fourth  gallons 
of  water  is  used  for  each  sack  of  cement. 

Concrete  should  be  free  from  all  forms  of  or- 
ganic matter  and  silt.  The  aggregate  should  be 
properly  tested  and  cleansed  before  it  is  used.  In 
making  the  silt  test,  an  ordinary  quart  jar  is  used. 
The  container  should  be  filled  to  a  depth  of  two 
inches  with  a  representative  sample  of  the  sand  to 
be  tested.  Add  water  until  the  bottle  or  jar  is  about 
three  fourths  full  and  shake  vigorously  for  about 
one  minute.  Then  level  off  the  sand.  Allow  the  jar 
to  stand  for  an  hour,  during  which  time  any  silt 
present  will  be  deposited  in  a  layer  above  the  sand. 
If  this  layer  is  more  than  one-eighth  inch,  the  sand 
from  which  the  sample  is  taken  is  not  satisfactory 
for  concrete  work  unless  excess  silt  is  removed  by 
washing. 

Concrete  is  being  used  more  on  the  farm  today 
than  in  the  past.  This  is  because  the  farmers  are 
becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  best  methods 
of  mixing  it.  They  have  also  learned  that  it  is  a  de- 
pendable building  material  and  economical.  There- 
fore, in  the  future  concrete  should  be  used  to  even 
greater  extent. 
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Growth  in  Agricultural  Education  in  S.C.  Since  1917 

By  T.  B.  ARDIS,  '39 


THE  Smith-Hughes  Act  was  signed  by  the  late 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  in  February, 
1917.  The  act  was  for  organizing  and  financ- 
ing Vocational  Training  in  the  schools  throughout 
the  nation.  The  money  was  to  be  used  for  payment, 
in  part,  of  teachers  and  supervisors  of  agriculture, 
of  teachers  of  trade,  industrial  and  home  economics, 
and  for  training  teachers  in  those  subjects.  It  was 
provided,  however,  that  the  instruction  shall  be  limit- 
ed to  boys  and  girls  over  14,  pursuing  studies  of  less 
than  college  grade;  that  the  object  of  the  teaching 
shall  be  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  wage-earning 
occupations;  and  that  all  the  work  thus  aided  shall 
be  under  public  supervision  and  control. 

Organization  of  the  Work  in  the  Public  Schools 

The  system  was  first  set  up  in  South  Carolina 
in  July,  1917.  One  man,  Mr.  Verd  Peterson,  acted 
as  teacher  trainer  and  State  Supervisor.  His  work 
began  on  July  11,  1917.  He  was  appointed  professor 
of  Agricultural  Education  at  Clemson  with  the  under- 
standing that  at  least  one-half  of  his  time  for  the 
fiscal  year  was  to  be  spent  in  the  work  as  State 
Supervisor.  His  entire  salary  and  traveling  ex- 
penses were  paid  by  the  College,  and  his  services 
as  State  Supervisor  were  loaned  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  In  January,  1918,  Mr.  W.  G.  Crandall, 
now  head  of  the  Agricultural  Education  department 
at  Clemson,  came  from  Cornell  University  to  be- 
come Mr.  Peterson's  assistant. 

The  first  task  of  the  State  Supervisor  was  to 
make  a  study  of  the  teaching  of  Agriculture  as  it 
had  already  been  carried  out  in  the  schools  of  the 
State.  About  the  only  form  of  work  of  this  nature 
which  had  been  undertaken  had  been  done  in  Darling- 
ton County  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Napier, 
teacher  of  Agriculture  and  Mr.  D.  L.  Lewis,  County 
Superintendent  of  Education. 

After  some  study  of  this  work  in  Darlington 
County,  a  study  of  the  provisions  of  the  State  law 
for  teaching  Agriculture,  and  some  conferences  with 
the  school  and  agricultural  people  of  the  State,  the 
State  Supervisor  went  about  systematically  to  visit 
the  most  plausible  sections  of  the  State  for  teaching 
Agriculture.  In  these  visits  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  County  Superintendents,  County  Farm 
Demonstration  Agents,  and  the  school  trustees  in 
the  sections  where  the  work  was  to  be  undertaken, 
and  studied  the  possibilities  of  the  work  in  these 
sections.  In  most  cases  the  trustees  of  the  schools 
had  already  made  arrangements  to  spend  all  of  their 
public  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  and  consequently 


most  of  the  money  to  be  used  in  the  teaching  of 
Agriculture  had  to  be  raised  by  private  subscription. 

Up  to  January  1,  1918,  the  State  Supervisor 
had  visited  eighteen  counties,  and  in  all  more  than 
sixty  schools  and  communities.  Up  to  this  time 
twelve  groups  of  schools,  including  fifty-four  schools 
in  all  had  been  organized  for  the  work  and  the  people 
had  pledged  more  than  $6,000  in  money  for  the 
payment  of  their  part  on  the  salary.  Later  a  good 
many  of  the  schools  found  that  they  were  able  to 
pay  their  part  of  the  salary  out  of  their  regular 
school  funds. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  for  employing 
twelve  special  teachers  of  Agriculture  with  one 
other  man  who  has  to  spend  a  part  of  his  time  teach- 
ing Agriculture  in  a  rural  grade  school. 

The  trustees  and  other  school  people  of  the  state 
entered  readily  into  the  scheme  and  in  few  cases 
were  there  any  indications  that  the  regular  teachers 
of  the  schools,  or  the  trustees,  did  not  have  faith 
in  the  teaching  of  Agriculture  as  a  part  of  the 
public  school  activities  of  the  State. 

In  nearly  all  cases  graduates  of  State  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  were  secured  as  teachers  and  the 
work  was  well  under  way  in  the  schools  when  they 
opened  after  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Type  of  Work 

During  the  first  year,  two  hundred  and  ninety 
pupils  were  enrolled  in  Agriculture  under  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Federal  law.  Each  of  these  pupils  grew 
some  kind  of  crop  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher 
of  Agriculture.  The  total  of  about  385  acres  of  field 
and  garden  crops  were  produced  by  these  pupils. 
Since  the  Federal  Law  requires  the  pupil  to  be  at 
least  fourteen  years  old,  most  of  them  were  enrolled 
in  the  high  schools  of  the  State. 

The  personal  contact  of  the  pupil,  teacher,  and 
parent  brought  out  by  the  supervised  practical  work 
the  pupil  does  at  home  proved  to  be  an  essential  part 
of  the  plan.  This  practice  work  is  required  by  the 
Federal  Law,  and  in  most  cases  the  pupils  enter 
heartily  into  it.  While  the  purpose  of  these  projects 
is  educational  rather  than  for  the  production  of 
farm  products,  the  tendencies  of  agricultural  activi- 
ties in  the  State  are  no  doubt  reflected  by  the  agri- 
cultural pupils  in  the  choice  of  their  projects.  Many 
of  the  teachers  of  Agriculture  make  careful  surveys 
of  the  boys'  home  farm  in  an  effort  to  help  him  de- 
cide what  project  he  should  undertake.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  work  to  tit  the  project  to  the  conditions 
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and  accommodations  on  the  home  farm,  as  well  as 
to  the  farming  activities  and  marketing  possibilities 
of  the  community.  The  agricultural  project  is  a  part 
of  one  phase  of  the  process  of  teaching  agriculture. 
However,  the  project  offers  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  teaching  when  it  is  a  real  piece  of  farm  work 
fitted  in  to  the  scheme  of  the  farm.  In  so  far  as 
possible,  the  interest  of  the  individual  pupil  is  con- 
sidered in  order  that  the  pupil  may  have  the  greatest 
incentive  to  get  the  most  possible  out  of  the  work. 

After  this  work  had  been  continued  for  a  period 
of  years  it  had  a  tendency  to  improve  the  methods 
of  farming  in  this  State  more  effectively  than  any 
other  agricultural  scheme  which  has  been  under- 
taken. This  work  .takes  the  boy  at  his  pliable  period 
of  life,  gives  him  the  best  theories  for  farming, 
follows  him  to  his  home  farm  and  helps  him  put 
these  theories  into  operations. 

Present  Set-Up 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  a  relatively 
new  development,  Vocational  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion has  advanced  in  this  State  by  leaps  and  bounds 
since  its  beginning  in  1917,  until  now  it  is  one  of 
the  leading  phases  in  the  field  of  education.  The 
number  of  agricultural  teachers  in  South  Carolina 
has  increased  from  thirteen  in  1917,  to  200  at 
present.  Not  only  has  there  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  schools  teaching  argriculture,  but  there 
has  also  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  farm  pupils  studying  agriculture  in  these 
schools  under  the  Federal  Law. 

To  meet  the  demand  of  this  increasing  situation, 
it  is  imperative  that  we  have  an  able  staff  of  super- 
visors. Still  standing  at  the  head,  is  Mr.  Verd  Peter- 
son. He  had  held  this  post  as  State  Supervisor  since 
the  beginning  of  Vocational  Training  in  1917.  He 
deserves  much  praise  for  the  excellent  work  he  has 
done  in  behalf  of  Agricultural  Education.  But  one 
man  can  no  longer  supervise  the  extensive  work  now 
being  carried  on.  To  aid  Mr.  Peterson  he  has  four 
assistants,  Mr.  J.  L.  Sutherland,  Asst.  State  Super- 
visor; Mr.  R.  E.  Naughn,  Mr.  E.  R.  Alexander,  and 
Mr.  R.  D.  Anderson,  District  Supervisors.  The  State 
Supervisor  and  assistant  State  Supervisor  are  now 
located  in  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

Growth  at  Clemson 

Vocational  Agricultural  Education  was  first 
introduced  at  Clemson  in  September,  1917.  It  was 
established  as  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion under  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  con- 
tinued as  such  for  sixteen  years.  Dr.  F.  H.  H.  Cal- 
houn, now  Dean  of  the  School  of  Chemistry  and 
Geology,  was  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture then,  and  was  instrumental  in  getting  Educa- 


tion started  at  Clemson.  Dr.  Calhoun  also  taught  the 
first  course  in  teacher-training  at  Clemson. 

When  Mr.  Peterson  became  State  Supervisor 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion at  Clemson.  He  served  as  Head  of  the  Division 
of  Agricultural  Education  until  1921,  when  his  as- 
sistant, Mr.  W.  G.  Crandall,  took  over  the  position. 
Mr.  Peterson  then  devoted  all  his  time  to  his  duties 
as  State  Supervisor.  Mr.  Crandall  has  continued  as 
head  of  the  Agricultural  Education  Department 
since  that  time. 

The  department  has  continued  to  grow,  and  in 
1933,  the  School  of  Vocational  Education  was  set 
up  at  Clemson.  Mr.  W.  H.  Washington,  who  had 
previously  been  Registrar  at  Clemson,  was  made 
Dean  of  that  school.  Agricultural  Education  has 
been  the  outstanding  department  in  the  School  of 
Vocational  Education. 

There  are  now  280  students  enrolled  in  this 
course — 101  Freshmen,  64  Sophomores,  64  Juniors, 
and  51  Seniors.  Through  the  ability  and  leadership 
of  the  Agricultural  Education  faculty  we  have  seen 
the  enrollment  steadily  increase. 

At  the  present  rate  it  might  seem  that  the  field 
would  soon  be  filled.  This  is  not  true.  Of  the  15,000 
rural  high  schools  in  the  United  States,  only  about 
10,000  have  Agriculture  Teachers.  In  South  Caro- 
lina there  are  approximately  300  schools  which 
need  the  work,  but  less  than  200  teachers  to  fill  the 
positions.  It  is  true  however,  that  we  have  gone 
about  as  far  as  the  present  funds  will  carry  us.  Some 
provision  must  be  made  to  carry  on  the  work  in  the 
near  future.  So,  in  this  democratic  country  where 
everything  possible  is  done  to  give  to  all  an  equal 
opportunity,  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  expect 
additional  funds  to  be  made  available  in  order  that 
all  schools  may  have  an  Agricultural  teacher  if  they 
so  desire.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
work  will  go  on,  advancing  continually,  until  this 
goal  is  reached. 


i^^^ 


E.  W.  BAILEY  SEED  CO.   I 

221  East  Bay  St. 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 


Native    Southern    Seedmen    catering    to    the 
careful  seed  buyers  of  South  Carolina. 
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Agriculture  s  Related  Industries 


T.    R.    BAINBRIDGE 

Chemistry    Major 

President    Athanor 


Agriculture  and  Chemistry 

Today  grown  men  are  trying  to  answer  the 
mystery  behind  the  child's  question,  "Why  is  grass 
green?"  Inside  of  the  leaf  of  a  plant  is  a  method  of 
converting  the  carbon  di- 
oxide of  the  air  and  the 
water  of  the  earth  into  car- 
bohydrates —  the  chemical 
compounds  that  are  the 
source  of  most  of  our  food 
energy.  The  man  who  first 
does  what  the  lowest  plant 
does  every  day  will  be  for- 
ever famous.  In  the  solving 
of  that  one  problem,  man 
will  open  a  vast  new  field 
that  will  enable  him,  with- 
out touching  a  plow,  to  make 
his  own  starch,  his  own 
cellulose,  his  own  sugar,  and  the  many  derivatives 
that  are  prepared  from  them.  Does  that  mean  that 
chemistry  is  the  enemy  of  agriculture?  That 
chemistry  is  but  awaiting  a  time  when  more  know- 
ledge is  available  to  replace  agriculture?  No,  it 
does  not.  Even  when  (and  if)  the  problem  of  the 
synthesis  of  carbohydrates  from  carbon  dioxide 
and  water  is  solved,  and  the  equally  difficult  problems 
surrounding  the  promotion  of  the  process  on  a 
commercial  scale  are  also  solved,  the  bug-a-boo 
of  cost  is  there.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  man 
can  ever  duplicate  the  ease  with  which  nature  non- 
chalantly makes  the  conversion.  Instead  there  will, 
in  all  probability  be  the  cost-demanding  require- 
ments of  high  pressure  and  of  extremely  high  or 
extremely  low  temperatures.  In  all  probability,  the 
process  will  be  like  the  many  chemical  processes  of 
today :  many  of  them  that  at  first  glance  seem  to  be 
harmful  to  agriculture  are  on  closer  observation 
found  to  be  helpful  supplements  instead. 

Chemistry  today  as  a  whole  has  three  rather 
important  functions  in  connection  with  agricul- 
ture. First  there  is  the  matter  of  finding  new  uses 
for  the  crops  of  today.  Instead  of  cotton  being  used 
only  in  the  production  of  the  rather  rough  cotton 
fabrics  of  not  so  very,  very  long  ago,  the  whole  plant 
goes  to  the  production  Of  a  myriad  of  articles.  The 
all  important  lint  goes  to  the  production  of  fabrics 
that  vary  from  cheap,  rough  bagging  to  the  soft, 
silky  rayons  that  are  the  result  of  the  several  pro- 


A.  D.  GRAHAM 

Textile   Chemistry 

President    Junior    Class 


Agriculture  and  Textiles 

A  broadcasting  station  in  one  of  our  South 
Carolina  cities  terms  its  location,  "Where  Agricul- 
ture and  Industry  Meet."  That  slogan  could  well  be 

adopted  by  South  Carolina, 
and  by  the  South. 

Farming  has  long  been 
the  predominant  occupation 
of  the  South,  and,  relatively 
speaking,  industries  such  as 
the  textile  are  merely  in  the 
embryonic  stage  of  develop- 
ment here.  However,  in  the 
few  years  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  exodus  of  the 
textile  industry  from  New 
England  to  the  southern 
states  conditions  have  im- 
proved markedly.  The  farm- 
er now  has  a  substantial  and  convenient  market 
for  his  principal  crop.  The  manufacturer  has  a  de- 
pendable supply  of  raw  materials  at  his  disposal, 
and  has  discovered  that  a  reasonable  part  of  his 
market  is  at  his  front  door. 

Living  conditions  in  our  rural  communities 
are  said  to  be  the  nation's  number  one  economic 
problem.  The  conditions  under  which  the  vast 
majority  of  textile  employees  live  are  just  as  de- 
plorable as  those  of  the  Southern  farmer.  At 
present,  outside  aid  is  supposedly  being  administer- 
ed to  both  of  these  groups  by  helpful  legislation. 
However,  the  relief  being  supplied  will  have  only 
a  temporary  effect.  Something  must  be  done  with- 
in our  section  to  remedy  our  own  conditions. 

The  shuttle,  which  darts  back  and  forth  through 
the  warp,  is  made  of  the  same  materials,  wood  and 
steel,  as  is  the  plow  which  glides  and  glitters  through 
our  soil.  The  men  who  employ  the  two  instruments 
are  brothers.  Each  has  a  different  task  to  perform, 
but  one  is  the  complement  of  the  other. 

Therefore,  Southern  Farmers,  and  Southern 
Mill  Men,  let  agriculture  and  industry  meet,  join 
hands  and  hearts  in  a  common  purpose,  to  enhance 
the  advantages  of  living  in  the  South. 

cesses  now  used.  The  seeds  may  be  made  into  a 
flour  that  is  non-fattening  because  of  its  low  starch 
content,  and  the  oil  pressed  from  them  may  be  made 
into  edible  oils,  into  fine  lards,  or  into  substances 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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Let's  Pull  Together 


By  HARRIS  L.  BEACH,  '39 


W 


HY  should  we  cooperate  in  our  financial 
enterprises?  Does  it  really  pay  individuals 
or  small  concerns  to  pool  their  orders  and 
practice  cooperative  financing,  buying,  and  selling? 
These  questions  confront  many  individuals.  To  a 
large  extent  answers  to  these  questions  indicate 
factors  which  may  make  or  break  not  only  such  in- 
dividuals as  you  and  me,  but  also  many  manufactur- 
ing and  processing  concerns.  In  former  years  very 
little  data  relative  to  cooperatives  were  available. 
Fortunately  however,  we  have  facts  today  to  show 
the  advantages  of  cooperation.  The  result  is  co- 
operatives from  Maine  to  California  and  from  Min- 
nesota's dairies  to  the  Texas  range,  all  striving 
toward  the  same  objective — more  profit  and  less 
risk. 

Cooperative  associations  and  public  ownership 
aim  to  provide  commodities  or  services  at  cost  to 
the  public  or  to  all  who  are  members  of  the  co- 
operatives. The  business  of  cooperatives  is  two- 
fold; namely,  dealing  with  the  public  and  with  the 
members.  They  have  gained  rapid  headway  in 
Europe,  but  have  progressed  to  a  lesser  degree  in 
this  country.  Their  present  importance  is  but  slight 
in  comparison  with  that  of  proprietary  enterprises 
and  corporations. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  cooperatives  is 
the  democratic  operation  and  control  of  the  enter- 
prise to  the  best  interests  of  the  people  directly 
concerned.  Democratic  control  is  insured  and  main- 
tained by  allowing  each  member  only  a  single  vote. 
In  this  way  no  one  member  or  clique  is  able  to 
dominate  the  concern.  By-laws  sometimes  govern 
the  capital  holdings  of  members  in  order  to  further 
insure  equality  of  participation. 

Few  cooperative  associations  require  large 
amounts  of  operating  capital,  so  membership  fees 
of  ten  to  twenty  dollars  usually  meet  all  financial 
needs.  On  the  other  hand,  where  considerable  equip- 
ment is  necessary  in  order  to  facilitate  proper  and 
smooth  functioning,  a  corporation  is  organized  and 
the  funds  are  raised  by  means  of  stock  issues. 
Whether  small  or  large,  fees  and  dividends  are 
distributed  according  to  the  amounts  risked  and  the 
amounts  invested. 

In  practically  every  field,  we  have  cooperatives 
doing  well.  In  the  field  of  production,  however,  they 
seldom  function  properly.  Several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  carry  on  agriculture  in  a  cooperative 
way  but  almost  always  with  disastrous  results.  As 


a  general  rule,  this  results  from  managerial  inef- 
ficiency of  the  members  and  opposition  to  bringing 
in  fairly  high-salaried  executives  to  carry  on  the 
business.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to  have  admini- 
strative talent  in  any  sort  of  cooperative  in  order 
to  make  a  go  of  it.  We  have  "producers  coopera- 
tives", but  as  a  general  rule  this  type  of  coopera- 
tive deals  primarily  with  the  marketing  of  products. 
Another  type  is  the  consumers'  cooperative.  It  aims 
to  purchase  the  needed  goods  collectively  in  order  to 
do  large-scale  buying  and  cut  out  the  middlemen. 

Let  us  look  at  the  cooperative  movement  in  the 
United  States  and  observe  the  business  being  done. 
According  to  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  of 
the  United  States,  there  were  in  1933  11,000  co- 
operative associations  handling  and  marketing 
farm  products  and  transacting  business  to  the  value 
of  $1,340,000,000.  There  were  approximately  3,000,- 
000  farmers  connected  with  these  cooperatives. 
With  this  large  number  doing  business,  it  can  be 
said  safely  that  cooperatives  have  passed  the  stage 
of  experimentation  and  are  firmly  established  as 
a  safe  method  of  dealing  together  collectively. 


What  Is  Cotton? 

Cotton  is  the  overcoat  of  a  seed  that  is  planted 
and  grown  in  the  southern  states  to  keep  the  pro- 
ducer broke  and  the  buyer  crazy.  The  fibre  varies 
in  color  and  weight  and  the  man  who  can  guess  the 
nearest  the  length  of  a  fibre  is  called  a  cotton  man 
by  the  public,  a  fool  by  the  farmer,  and  a  poor  busi- 
ness man  by  his  creditors. 

The  price  of  cotton  is  fixed  in  New  York  and 
goes  up  when  you  have  sold  and  down  when  you 
have  bought.  A  buyer  working  for  a  group  of  mills 
was  sent  to  New  York  to  watch  the  market,  and 
after  a  few  days  of  deliberation  wired  his  firm  to 
this  effect:  "Some  think  it  will  go  up.  Some  think 
it  will  go  down.  I  do  too.  Whatever  you  do  will  be 
wrong.  Act  at  once." 

Cotton  is  planted  in  the  spring,  mortgaged  in 
the  summer,  and  left  in  the  field  in  the  winter. 
What  Isms  Do  To  2  Coivs 

The  following  was  composed  by  a  Western 
Man — Dolly  K.  Yancy. 

Socialism:  If  you  have  2  cows,  you  give  your 
neighbor  one  of  them. 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Taxes  and  Trade  in  S.G. 

By  CHARLES  M.  AULL,  '39 

THE  legislature  of  South  Carolina  is  now  faced 
with  the  difficult  problem  of  increasing 
government  revenues  approximately  four  and 
one-half  million  dollars.  Probably  the  most  widely 
discussed  proposal  for  raising  this  huge  amount  is 
that  of  levying  a  general  sales  tax.  In  a  study  of  any 
special  type  of  tax,  it  becomes  necessary  to  analyze 
all  taxes,  as  they  all  have  much  in  common.  They 
are  all  part  of  government  action  intended  to  bring 
revenue  to  the  state.  A  tax  policy  should  and  must 
be  shaped  so  as  to  produce  sufficient  revenue  for 
the  government.  In  addition,  as  Andrew  Mellon 
states  in  his  book,  Taxation,  The  People's  Business, 
a  tax  should  be  designed  with  regard  to  conditions 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  That  is,  there  should  be 
some  fairly  definite  policy  or  plan  of  taxation. 
Further,  tax  should  be  in  proportion  to  ability  to 
pay,  according  to  Adam  Smith  in  his  book,  Wealth 
of  Nations.  It  is  generally  agreed  by  students  of  the 
subject  that  these  are  traits  desired  for  any  tax. 
A  new  development  in  what  may  be  expected  of  a 
tax  system  is  the  removal  of  influences  which  might 
retard  the  development  of  business  and  industry. 
The  place  of  the  general  sales  tax  with  respect  to 
these  expected  principles  is  important. 

"A  sales  tax"  may  be  defined  as  a  tax  arising 
out  of  the  sale  of  property.  Sales  taxes  may  be 
divided  into  "general"  and  "selective".  Selective 
sales  taxes  are  taxes  on  sales  of  certain  commodi- 
ties, while  the  general  sales  tax  is  a  tax  on  sales  of 
all  commodities  or  services  falling  within  a  certain 
class.  The  general  sales  tax  is  most  important  and 
must  be  measured  for  characteristsics  which  a  good 
tax  should  have. 

The  general  sales  tax  can  and  will  produce  for 
state  governments  a  large  amount  of  revenue  within 
a  short  time.  Its  flow  of  revenue  will  vary  but 
slightly  with  business  activity  and  the  payment  of 
this  form  of  tax  makes  the  public  more  tax  conscious 
and  creates  interest  in  government. 

The  sales  tax,  however,  fails  to  take  account 
of  ability  to  pay.  People  of  lower  incomes,  pay  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  their  total  income  in 
taxes  than  do  the  wealthier  people.  In  addition  the 
sales  tax  makes  no  provision  for  different  sources 
of  income  nor  of  the  obligations  of  the  taxpayer. 
It  is  logical  that  a  person  with  heavy  family  obliga- 
tions should  be  required  to  pay  less  taxes,  but  with 
a  sales  tax  he  must  pay  more.  Where  the  lax  cannot 
be  shifted  t<>  consumers,  it  must  be  borne  by  the 
merchant,  and  this  often  becomes  an  unbearable 
load  especially  for  small  merchants.   It  is  easy  to 


TULAREMIA 

By  F.  T.  ARNOLD,  '39 
Zoology  and  Entomology 

TULAREMIA  or  Rabbit  Fever  is  a  disease  con- 
tracted by  human  beings  in  the  handling  of 
cotton-tail  rabbits  especially  in  the  handling 
of  the  pelts.  This  past  year  has  seen  a  great  increase 
in  human  infection  over  the  United  States.  The  se- 
verest infection  was  in  Illinois  where  official  records 
show  at  least  10  persons  dead  and  243  ill  since  the 
hunting  season  opened.  Texas  reported  75  case,  Utah 
73,  and  Iowa  68  cases.  Many  other  states  reported 
many  persons  attacked  by  this  disease.  While  South 
Carolina  escaped  any  serious  outbreak  this  year,  it 
will  be  well  to  look  out  for  an  increase  the  coming 
year.  This  disease  has  increased  among  the  rodents 
and  has  in  several  areas  become  epizootic.  It  was 
first  noticed  in  1904  in  California  and  receives  its 
name  from  Tulare  County.  Several  cases  have  been 
reported  from  time  to  time,  but  only  in  the  last  few 
years  has  Tularemia  reached  national  prominance. 
There  are  several  types  of  Tularemia,  but  about 
80%  of  the  cases  fall  into  the  Ulceroglandular  type. 
The  symptoms  appear  in  2  to  11  days  after  in- 
fection, but  usually  in  4  to  5  days.  Frequently  the 
onset  is  sudden  and  it  is  generally  accompanied  by 
alternate  periods  of  chilly  sensations  and  fever. 
There  may  be  a  frontal  headache  and  the  eyes  may 
be  sore  to  the  touch.  Perspiring  is  profuse  and 
there  is  usually  a  backache  and  shifting  pains  in  the 
muscles.  The  patient  is  very  weak.  The  lymph  glands 
that  drain  the  site  of  the  infection  soon  swell  and 
at  the  point  of  the  entrance  of  the  disease  an  ulcer 
is  formed.  If  the  infecting  agent  is  a  tick,  the  ulcer 
may  be  formed  on  any  part  of  the  body.  If  caused 
by  the  bite  of  a  Deer  Fly  it  is  usually  on  some  ex- 
posed part  of  the  person.  If  contracted  from  skin- 
ning a  rabbit  it  is  usually  on  the  hands.  The  ulcer 
starts  as  a  small  pimple  and  increases  in  size  and 
finally  the  center  becomes  necrotic,  finally  opens  and 
leaves  a  "punched  out"  area  with  the  edges  elevated. 
(Continued  on  page  37) 

assume  that  a  tax  on  sales  will  result  in  decreased 
sales  and  decreased  business  activity.  Thus  the  tax 
kills  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.  A  further 
damaging  argument  against  the  sales  tax  is  that 
those  states  which  now  have  such  a  tax  are  engaged 
in  as  frantic  a  search  for  revenue  as  is  South  Caro- 
lina. 

In  conclusion,  weighing  the  advantages  of  the 
tax  against  its  disadvantages,  it  appears  that  the 
sales  tax  is  a  burdensome  measure  which  should  be 
avoided. 
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Regional  Vegetable  Breeding  for  the  Southeast 


By  C.  SALVO,  '39 


The  U.  S.  Regional  Vegetable  Breeding  Labora- 
tory at  Charleston,  S.  C,  was  established  by  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  under  authority  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Act,  early  in  1936.  It  was  the  first 
of  several  regional  laboratories  designed  to  deal 
with  specific  major  agricultural  problems  of  large 
regions  or  divisions  of  the  United  States.  Upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion Directors  of  the  13  states  constituting  the  South- 
eastern Region,  this  Regional  Laboratory  attacked 
the  problem  of  breeding  varieties  of  vegetables 
better  adapted  to  the  climate  and  soil  conditions 
faced  by  southern  vegetable  growers  and  home 
gardeners.  These  new  varieties  must  also  be  re- 
sistant to  certain  diseases,  of  high  quality,  and 
well-adapted  to  the  use  for  which  grown,  whether 
for  local  consumption,  shipping,  or  processing. 

The  laboratory  activities  are  conducted  in  co- 
operation with  plant  breeders,  vegetable  specialists, 
and  plant  disease  specialists  of  the  State  Experi- 
ment Stations  of  the  13  Southeastern  States. 

On  March  1,  1936,  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  met  with  col- 
laborating specialists  from  the  13  states  at  Charles- 
ton and  agreed  on  the  specific  problems  to  be  under- 
taken in  the  beginning.  Other  meetings  were  held 
in  January,  1938  and  January,  1939,  to  discuss  pro- 
gress made  and  plans  for  the  future. 

Plant  and  Equipment 

The  Vegetable  Breeding  Laboratory  is  situated 
on  the  Savannah  Highway  (U.  S.  Route  17)  7  miles 
west  of  Charleston.  The  buildings  consist  of  a 
laboratory  and  office  building,  two  greenhouses  and 
a  head  house,  barn,  implement  shed,  and  four  resi- 
dences. About  two  hundred  acres  of  cleared  land 
are  available  and  part  of  the  farm  is  in  woods,  so 
that  necessary  isolation  plots  can  be  established 
and  maintained. 

A  small  amount  of  permanent  overhead  irriga- 
tion has  been  installed,  as  well  as  a  portable  system 
capable  of  irrigating  about  35  acres  at  one  setting 
of  the  pump.  Necessary  farm,  laboratory,  and  other 
scientific  equipment  is  being  added  as  needed. 

Personnel 

The  scientific  staff  at  present  consists  of  Dr. 
B.  L.  Wade,  genetics;  Dr.  C.  F.  Poole,  cytogenetics; 
Mr.  C.  F.  Andrus,  plant  pathology ;  Dr.  S.  A.  Morell, 
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biochemistry;  Dr.  G.  B.  Reynard,  botany;  and 
Messrs.  Paul  Grimball,  Leo  Blitch,  and  Wilbur 
Borom,  scientific  aides.  A  secretary  and  necessary 
laborers  are  employed. 

At  the  present  time  work  is  under  way  with 
snap  beans,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  watermelons,  and 
sweet  corn.  In  addition,  minor  work  is  being  done 
with  some  other  crops  in  order  not  to  lose  valuable 
introductions,  especially  from  foreign  countries.  All 
the  work  has  for  its  aim  the  development  of  varieties 
especially  adapted  to  southern  conditions — climatic, 
soil,  disease,  insect,  market  requirements,  etc.  The 
specific  problems  vary  from  crop  to  crop  but,  in 
general,  they  are  problems  of  disease  resistance, 
regional  adaptation,  and  quality. 

The  U.  S.  Regional  Vegetable  Breeding  Labora- 
tory at  Charleston  is  developing  into  an  experiment 
station  for  experiment  stations,  as  well  as  for 
vegetable  growers.  It  is  here  that  new  introductions, 
especially  those  from  the  Division  of  Plant  Explora- 
tion and  Introduction,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, are  being  tested  for  disease  resistance,  hardi- 
ness, and  other  characters.  It  is  planned  to  send 
out  to  the  cooperating  plant  breeders  pure 
lines  of  promising  material  as  well  as  segre- 
gating   generations    resulting    from    crosses.     In 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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NOTED  ECONOMIST  VISITS  HERE 
Mr.  J.  G.  Crawford,  B.  Ec,  who  is  a  professor 
of  Rural  Economics  in  the  University  of  Sydney, 
Sydney,  Australia  and  a  representative  of  the  Rural 
Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  was  a  guest  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Economics  Department  here  recently.  He 
is  in  the  United  States  to  study  the  agricultural 
credit  conditions  as  there  is  no  farm  credit  ad- 
ministration in  Australia  comparable  to  ours.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  commercial  banks  which  take 
their  place,  but  not  so  efficiently  as  our  credit  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Crawford's  visit  to  Clemson  terminated 
his  study  of  the  South  Atlantic  States,  which  were 
only  a  part  of  the  leading  agricultural  states  to  be 
toured  in  his  twelve  months  stay  in  the  United 
States. 


DAIRY  CLUB 

The  Clemson  Dairy  Club,  organized  in  1922 
by  Professor  Goodale,  is  endeavoring  to  benefit  the 
Dairy  Department  by  donating  gifts  which  will  be 
of  lasting  value  to  the  succeeding  club  members.  In 
addition  to  framed  pictures  of  the  club  members, 
which  have  been  given  in  the  past,  the  club  is  now 
raising  money  to  purchase  this  year's  annual,  "Taps". 
This  example  is  expected  to  be  followed  by  the 
future  club  members. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  recent  achieve- 
ment that  the  present  members  have  made.  They, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  club,  have 
drawn  up  and  adopted  a  constitution  and  have  in- 
cluded a  parlimentarian  among  the  officers. 


ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  CLUB 
Recently  the  Animal  Husbandry  Club  enjoyed  a 
visit  to  Mr.  Marrett's  farm  near  Westminster,  where 
they  studied  his  registered  Hereford  herd.  The 
club  is  also  planning  a  trip  to  Balentine's  packing 
plant  in  Greenville  in  order  to  get  a  more  vivid 
impression  of  the  marketing  procedures  of  cattle 
and  hogs. 

At  a  recent  meeting  the  club  made  plans  to 
have,  in  addition  to  the  frequent  socials,  several 
barbecues  and  picnics  later  in  the  year  when  the 
weather  is  more  favorable. 


BULL  DEBUT 

Carnation  Imperial  Dione,  whose  home  was 
originally  the  Carnation  Milk  Farms,  large  Hol- 
stein  dairy  farm  of  the  Carnation  Milk  Company, 
Seattle,  Washington,  is  a  newcomer  to  the  college 
dairy  herd.  After  a  3500-mile  trip  this  fine  yearling 
bull  arrived  at  Clemson  as  fresh  as  one  of  the 
Shasta  daisies  of  his  native  West.  He  was  feeling 
fine  in  spite  of  quite  wintry  weather  encountered 
along  the  way. 

Dione  would  be  more  properly  called  "Butch". 
He  is  a  he-man,  the  son  of  an  "All-American"  bull 
and  a  descendant  of  the  greatest-producing  family 
of  cattle  ever  developed.  He  promises  to  contribute 
much  to  the  improvement  of  the  outstanding  Hol- 
stein  herd  operated  by  the  Clemson  College  Dairy 
Department. 

Dione  is  being  used  in  an  artificial  insemination 
project  being  carried  on  by  the  Dairy  Department. 


BASKIN  IN  EXTENSION  WORK 

Mr.  Jack  S.  Baskin,  the  former  cadet  Brigade  Com- 
mander, accepted,  before  his  graduation  on  February  the 
sixth  at  he  end  of  the  first  semester,  a  position  in  the  ex- 
tension service.  He  began  work  immediately  upon  graduation 
as  an  assistant  in  the  extension  headquarters  office  here  at 
Clemson. 

Among  other  changes  in  the  extension  service  of  late 
was  the  appointment  of  Mr.  L.  B.  Massey,  County  Agent  of 
Orangeburg  County  to  the  district  extension  agent  of  the  fif- 
teen piedmont  counties.  Mr.  Massey  succeeds  the  late  Mr.  A. 
A.  McCowan.  Mr.  T.  F.  Suber,  County  Agent  of  McCormick 
County,  is  replacing  Mr.  Massey  as  County  Agent  of  Orange- 
burg County  and  in  turn  Mr.  D.  A.  Shelley,  assistant  county 
agent  of  Aiken  County,  is  replacing  Mr.  Suber  in  McCormick 
County. 


GRANGE  HEARS  WILLIAMS 

On  February  the  tenth  Dr.  H.  0.  Williams.  Professor  of 

Agricultural    Economics    and    Rural    Sociology,    addressed    a 

meeting  of  the  "Bounty  Land"  Grange  chapter  Oconee  County. 

He    spoke    on    the    Social    problems    of    South    Carolina    with 

special  emphasis  on  this  section  of  the  state. 

Dr.  Williams  pointed  out  that  as  a  result  of  the  high 
tenant  mobility  in  the  state  that  a  plan  must  he  derived 
to   enable    tenants    to   attain    greater   stability   and    also    a 

practicable  and  workable  live  at  home  program  must  he 
formulated.  Another  important  problem  hrought  out  by 
Dr.  Williams  was  t  lie  fad  that  the  South  Carolina  farm 
youth  is  in  sad  need  of  improved  education  facilities, 
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FURROWS 


ALUMNI  NEWS 

/.  R.  Pritcher  of  Hebron,  S.  C,  graduated  from 
Clemson  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester,  1938-39 
session.  Pritcher  is  now  the  teacher  of  Vocational 
Agriculture  at  Holly  Hill,  S.  C. 


F.  M.  Whitlock,  who  graduated  in  January, 
1939,  is  now  teaching  Vocational  Agriculture  in 
Woodland,  N.  C.  Whitlock  is  from  Easley,  S.  C. 


V.  A.  Ballard,  who  graduated  in  January,  1939, 
now  has  a  job  with  the  Springs  Cotton  Mill  at  Fort 
Mill,  S.  C. 


C.  W.  Prince  of  Six  Mile,  S.  C,  who  graduated 
from  Clemson  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester, 
1938-39  session,  is  now  a  teacher  of  Vocational  Agri- 
culture at  Providence,  South  Carolina. 


J.  R.  Townsend  of  Blenheim,  S.  C,  is  now  teach- 
ing Vocational  Agriculture  at  St.  George,  S.  C. 
Townsend  is  a  member  of  Alpha  Tau  Alpha,  an 
honorary  fraternity. 


J.  F.  Chandler  of  Seneca,  S.  C,  a  Civil  Engineer 
graduated  in  January,  1939,  now  has  a  job  as  a 
draftsman  with  the  South  Carolina  Highway  De- 
partment. 


E.  A.  Marvin  of  Green  Pond,  S.  C,  who  gradu- 
ated in  January,  1939,  in  Animal  Husbandry  is  now 
employed  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Prettyman.  Marvin  is  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Prettyman's  fine  stock  at  Summer- 
ville,  S.  C. 


M.  M.  Miller  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  an  Industrial 
Education  graduate,  is  now  teaching  woodwork  in 
Anderson,  S.  C. 


G.  H.  McCarley  of  Anderson,  S.  C,  an  Animal 
Husbandry  major,  C.  H.  Sweat  of  Walterboro,  a 
Vocational  Agricultural  Education  major,  R.  C. 
Hey  ward,  a  Textile  Engineer  major,  and  J.  H.  Lever, 
an  Animal  Husbandry  major,  all  graduated  from 
Clemson  in  January,  1939. 


W.  H.  Stokes  of  Greer,  S.  C,  graduated  from 
Clemson  in  January,  1939.  A  member  of  Alpha  Tau 
Alpha,  Stokes  is  now  teaching  Vocational  Agricul- 
ture in  Olanta,  S.  C. 


M.  T.  Hambright,  graduated  mid-semester  in 
Vocational  Agricultural  Education,  and  is  now  teach- 
ing agriculture  at  Johnston. 


Boyce  Miller  graduated  in  '38  in  horticulture 
and  enrolled  in  Vocational  Agricultural  Education 
for  the  first  semester,  is  now  Assistant  County 
Agent  of  Cherokee   County. 


H.  E.  Miller,  class  of  '38  is  now  employed  by 
the  Farm  Security  Administration. 


J.  M.  Dupre,  class  of  '38,  is  now  doing  herd  test- 
ing work  for  the  S.  C.  Extension  Service. 


Dr.  O.  B.  Garrison,  class  of  '34,  is  now  employ- 
ed as  Assistant  Horticulturist  at  the  Edisto  Station. 


"CANE  CUTTER"  INVASION 

One  of  the  latest  phenomena  to  attract  Clemson 
zoologists  is  the  appearance  of  "cane  cutter"  rabbits 
in  western  counties  of  South  Carolina.  Professor 
Franklin  Sherman,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Zoology  and  Entomology,  says  that  a  long,  rangy 
rabbit,  believed  by  some  to  have  migrated  to  this 
section  from  the  Gulf  Coast  states,  has  been  known 
by  huntsmen  for  some  time. 

Until  recently,  there  have  been  known  two 
species  of  rabbits  in  the  state.  They  are  the  common 
cotton  tail,  which  is  found  over  the  entire  state,  and 
the  swamp  rabbit,  found  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
state. 

Professor  Sherman  has  sent  one  of  the  new- 
comers to  Washington  in  an  effort  to  determine 
definitely  whether  or  not  we  have  an  entirely  new 
rabbit.  That  this  is  one  of  the  true  cane  cutters 
native  to  the  Gulf  Coast  region  is  not  known. 
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Growth  Promoting  Substances 


By  CLEM  MI  LEY,  '39 


FOR  many  years  scientists  have  known  about 
hormones,  or  gland  secretions  in  animals. 
These  amazing  chemical  substances  have 
various  effects  on  the  body,  depending  on  which 
glands  secrete  them.  Scientists  have  found  by  ex- 
tensive investigation  that  many  of  the  body  proces- 
ses are  controlled  and  regulated  by  these  hormones. 
In  animals  hormones  are  produced  by  definite  duct- 
less glands  within  the  body.  Each  gland  secretes 
a  certain  definite  hormone  which  has  a  specific  ef- 
fect on  the  body  processes.  For  example :  The  thy- 
roid gland  located  in  the  neck,  secretes  a  hormone 
containing  iodine.  When  our  food  contains  insuf- 
ficient quantities  of  iodine,  the  thyroid  gland  en- 
larges in  an  effort  to  manufacture  enough  iodine 
for  the  body.  This  enlarged  gland  is  known  as  goiter. 

Recently,  scientists  have  discovered  that  plants 
as  well  as  animals  have  hormones.  These  substances 
promote  growth  and  are  called  auxins.  Their  ef- 
fects are  similar  to  those  of  animal  hormones.  As 
yet  no  definite  glands  for  the  production  of  plant 
hormones  have  been  discovered,  however,  it  is  known 
that  these  substances  are  produced  in  the  buds  and 
tips  of  actively  growing  stems. 

Scientists  have  discovered  that  certain  chemi- 
cals affect  plant  growth  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  plant  hormones.  They  are  called  growth  pro- 
moting substances.  One  of  the  most  commonly  used 
is  indolebutyric  acid.  Already  nurserymen  and 
gardeners  are  using  these  substances  rather  ex- 
tensively. By  the  use  of  these  growth  promoting 
substances,  cuttings  may  be  rooted  from  plants  which 
are  ordinarily  difficult  to  root. 

Experiments  Prove  Successful 

Many  experiments  with  these  growth  promot- 
ing substances  have  been  carried  out  with  remark- 
able results.  Cuttings  from  most  species  of  plants 
have  been  found  to  respond  to  treatment  with  growth 
promoting  substances.  Plants  that  before  could  be 
rooted  only  with  difficultry  can  now  be  rooted  easily. 
In  most  cases  the  treatment  induced  more  roots 
in  a  shorter  period  of  time,  regardless  of  whether 
the  variety  was  normally  difficult  to  root  or  normal- 
ly easy  to  root. 

E.  W.  McElwee  at  Auburn,  Alabama  conducted 
an  experiment  in  1937,  in  which  23  southern  orna- 
mental plants  were  treated  for  from  3  to  48  hours 
with  growth-promoting  substances.  Four  growth- 
promoting  substances,  indolacetic  acid,  indolebuty- 
ric acid,  indolpropionic  acid,  and  phenylacetic  acid 


were  used  in  concentration  of  5  and  10  milligrams 
of  acid  per  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water. 

The  result  from  two  series  of  treatments  show 
the  following:  Of  the  four  growth-promoting  sub- 
stances used,  indolbutyric  acid  gave  consistently 
better  results  both  in  the  percentage  of  cuttings 
rooting  and  the  extent  of  the  root  system. 

A  comparison  of  the  treatments  giving  the 
highest  rooting  percentage  and  the  largest  root 
systems  indicates  that  when  a  concentration  of  5 
milligrams  of  acid  per  100  cubic  centimeters  of 
water  is  used  cuttings  ordinarily  easy  to  root  should 
be  treated  6  hours,  those  moderately  hard  to  root 
12  hours,  and  those  hard  to  root  24  to  48  hours. 

The  treatment  of  cuttings  ordinarily  easy  to 
root  gave  a  larger  root  system  but  did  not  material- 
ly increase  the  percentage  rooting.  The  treatment  of 
cuttings  ordinarily  hard  to  root,  however,  gave  a 
decided  increase  in  percentage  of  rooting  and  a 
larger  root  system.  Treated  cuttings  of  five  plants 
ordinarily  hard  to  root  showed  an  average  increase 
in  rooting  of  61  per  cent  over  untreated  cuttings. 
For  example,  in  experiments  with  pyramidal  arbo- 
vitae  ninety  per  cent  of  the  treated  cuttings  rooted 
against  forty  per  cent  for  the  untreated  cuttings. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  treated  Red  Firethorn  cut- 
tings rooted  against  twenty  per  cent  for  those  un- 
treated. With  American  Holly,  treated  cuttings  root- 
ed fifty-three  per  cent  against  none  for  the  untreat- 
ed. Tests  have  shown  that  the  effectiveness  of  the 
treatment  varies  with  the  concentration  of  the 
material  used.  Considering  the  wide  range  of  ef- 
fective concentrations  varying  with  the  variety  of 
plants  tested,  no  single  treatment  can  be  reccom- 
mended  for  all  varieties.  In  general,  dormant  hard- 
wood cuttings  require  a  stronger  concentration  of 
growth  promoting  chemicals  than  softwood  cut- 
tings. 

Some  chemical  compounds  known  to  accelerate 
root  formation  are  indolebutyric  acid,  indoleacetic, 
indolpropionic  and  naphthaleneacetic  acid.  Naph- 
thaleneacetic  and  indolebutyric  acid  have  given  best 
results.  These  growth  promoting  substances  are  on 
the  market  under  a  variety  of  trade  names. 

Neither  special  skill  nor  special  apparatus  are 
needed  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  with  these 
growth  promoting  substances.  Almost  anyone  can 
do  it. 

(Continued  on  page  35) 
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FARM  TENANCY 

By  DR.  B.  0.  WILLIAMS 

FARM  tenancy  as  we  know  it  in  the  South  was 
known  to  represent  the  effects  of  unfortunate 
circumstances  and  events  long  before  it  be- 
gan to  generate  its  own  evil  influences.  If  anything 
is  to  be  done  about  farm  tenancy  (and  something 
certainly  needs  to  be  done)  the  attack  must  be  di- 
rected against  the  conditions  in  which  it  breeds  and 
under  which  it  thrives.  Tenancy  in  and  of  itself  is 
not  an  evil,  and  while  a  large  degree  of  ownership 
may  be  beneficial  to  society,  not  a  few  individuals 
recognize  superibr  advantages  to  themselves  in  a 
rental  contract.  The  way  to  reduce  the  amount  and 
proportion  of  farm  tenancy  is  not  by  presenting 
everyone  or  even  any  appreciable  number  of  indi- 
viduals with  farms,  but  by  making  farm  ownership 
more  remunerative  and  more  permanent.  With  a 
more  attractive  goal  ahead,  anyone  who  desires  and 
is  qualified  to  do  so  should  be  encouraged  to  move 
gradually  (one  step  at  a  time)  toward  the  stability 
of  ownership.  The  following  are  offered  as  specific 
recommendations  and  suggestions: 

The  economic  position  of  agriculture  can  and 
must  be  improved  by  whatever  means  available,  to 
bring  about  a  greater  freedom  of  trade,  to  prevent 
speculation  in  land,  to  permit  classification  of  land 
for  purposes  of  taxation,  zoning,  etc.,  and  to  give 
effect  to  any  existing  and  prospective  measures  and 
practices  which  may  have  proven  or  might  prove 
effective  toward  this  end. 

The  frequent  movement  of  tenants  must  be 
checked  by  the  perfection  of  longer  leasing  agree- 
ments mutually  beneficial  and  satisfactory  to  land- 
lord and  tenant. 

The  extension  of  public  services  into  rural  com- 
munities is  recommended  as  a  means  of  raising  the 
standard  of  rural  living.  Community,  County,  State 
and  even  Nation-wide  library  service,  recreational 
opportunities,  parks  playgrounds,  and  fish  pre- 
serves are  suggested.  In  some  cases  publicly  sup- 
ported medical  and  hospital  facilities  would  be 
needed. 

Greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the 
part  which  can  be  played  by  the  professional  farm 
manager,  operating  under  a  system  of  profit-shar- 
ing, as  a  stepping  stone  to  ownership  for  those 
capable  of  taking  the  step,  and  as  an  aid  to  those 
who  cannot  or  will  not  become  owners. 

More  latitude  is  needed  in  the  making  of  pro- 
duction loans  and  loans  on  livestock  and  lands.  An 
extension  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  present 
lending  agencies,  while  at  the  same  time  safeguard- 
ing the  rights  of  the  investing  public,  would  obviate 


the  necessity  of  introducing  further  conflicts  into 
governmental  structure.  'The  man  who  pays  the 
fiddler  has  the  right  to  call  the  tune'  and  without 
doubt  the  lending  agency  should  be  given  the  power 
to  supervise  the  program  and  activities  of  those 
who  benefit  by  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  those  who 
are  assisted  in  becoming  owners  are  to  be  enabled 
to  lose  their  identity  as  tenants,  they  must  not  be 
subject  to  special  and  conspicuous  attention  by  a 
different  supervising  agency  from  that  which  ad- 
vises with  and  shapes  the  policies  of  their  neighbors. 
This  entire  program  should  be  launched  upon  the 
basis  of  the  best  available  information  and  carried 
forward  at  such  a  rate  and  in  such  directions  as 
may  be  determined  by  thorough  scientific  research 
and  experimentation. 


"From  A  Snack  To  A  Banquet' 
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Do's  and  Don'ts 
About  Farm  Machinery 

W.  H.  MANNING,  '40 

Don't  put  off  repairs  until  tomorrow  that  can 
be  done  today;  a  repair  in  time  will  save  a  pocket 
full  of  dimes. 

Never  use  pliers  or  pipe  wrenches  on  square 
headed  nuts ;  always  use  adjustable  or  end  wrenches. 

Don't  try  to  loosen  a  rusty  bolt  until  oil  has  been 
applied ;  it  may  wring  off. 

Keep  machinery  well  lubricated  at  all  times, 
because  lubricants  are  cheaper  than  machinery. 

Keep  oil  strainers  clean,  they  are  designed  to 
catch  a  certain  amount  of  dust  and  no  more. 

Before  starting  a  motor  be  sure  that  oil,  fuel, 
and  water  have  been  checked. 

Keep  air,  intake,  and  exhaust  outlets  clean  at 
all  times. 

"Why  ride  a  clutch?"  Use  other  means  of 
transportation,  they  will  carry  you  further. 

Farm  implements  are  like  humans,  never  leave 
in  the  weather. 


When  the  season's  work  is  over  check  your 
machinery  and  replace  all  worn,  broken,  or  deficient 
parts  immediately,  it  is  cheaper  then  than  later. 

Don't  buy  machinery  for  the  namesake,  be 
sure  that  the  purchase  will  be  profitable. 

Never  overload  machines;  they  can  be  strained 
as  well  as  humans. 

Never  work  on  horse-drawn  machinery  while 
the  horses  are  still  hitched  to  it,  they  are  never  too 
old  or  gentle  to  run  away. 

Be  sure  that  a  repair  part  is  made  for  your 
machine,  and  do  not  apply  an  unreasonable  amount 
of  force  in  replacing  it. 

Be  careful  while  working  around  machinery, 
"accidents  will  happen",  even  the  simplest  machine 
is  very  dangerous. 

Always  study,  very  carefully,  the  instruction 
book  that  is  furnished  with  a  machine,  and  abide 
by  it. 

Keep  belt  drives  clean;  this  is  done  by  keeping 
oil,  water,  soap,  resin,  and  grit  off  of  them.  Use 
only  the  very  best  belt  dressing  on  belts,  it  will  pay 
in  the  long  run. 

Never  try  to  put  on,  or  take  off,  a  belt  from  a 
moving  pulley  with  the  bare  hand. 


—For  Better  Farming 


Zinc  Sulphate — acts  as  buffering 
agent,  stimulates  growth  and 
overcomes  certain  plant  diseases. 
Completely  soluble,  high  zinc  con- 
tent. 


Manganese  Sulphate — the  "Green" 
Element,  increases  yield,  improves 
flavor  and  shipping  qualities.  Ferti- 
lizer grade  mixes  well  with  other 
materials;  Spray  grade  finely 
ground,  easily  applied. 


Copper  Sulphate — the  "Activating" 
element,  builds  up  copper  deficient 
soils  that  stimulates  growth.  The 
product  you  need  for  homemade 
"Bordeaux." 


Copper  Fungicides  —  widely  and 
successfully  used  as  spray  or  dust 
to  control  fungus  diseases  of  fruit 
trees  and  vegetables. 


PROMPT   SHIPMENTS 
ON  RECEIPT  OF  ORDER 


FINEST 


QUALITY 


Atlanta.    Ga.    —    Lockland,    Ohio 

In   Florida.    V.  S.   Phosphoric   Product! 
Corporation.    Tampa 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION. 
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11  Back  When" 


By  I.  J.  FOSTER,  '39 


THE  Clemson  College  Dairy  Department's 
variety  of  fine  products  is  no  new  develop- 
ment. As  far  back  as  1908  delicious,  prize- 
winning  butter  was  produced  regularly  in  the 
creamery  by  Clint  Taylor,  now  a  resident  just  west 
of  the  main  campus  on  the  Seneca  highway.  A 
sample  of  Mr.  Taylor's  butter  sent  to  Chicago  about 
1913  and  entered  in  a  national  competition  was 
awarded  a  silver  medal  as  the  nation's  second  best 
butter.  When  Mr.  Taylor  started  work  as  a  butter 
maker  in  the  college  creamery,  it  was  a  stone  founda- 
tion, frame  building  situated  in  the  deep  hollow 
just  behind  the  chemistry  building. 

It  was  under  J.  M.  Burgess,  a  Clemson  grad- 
uate, that  both  the  Animal  and  Dairy  Husbandry 
Departments  functioned  as  one.  At  that  time  the 
dairy  herd  consisted  of  a  total  of  about  fifty  head 
of  cattle,  including  Jerseys,  Holsteins,  Ayrshires, 
and  grades.  The  herd  proper  was  kept  where  the 
present  farm  barn  is  located,  and  a  small  experi- 
mental herd  was  maintained  at  the  sheep  barn.  Con- 
vict labor  was  used  to  care  for  the  main  herd,  and 
the  milk,  hand  drawn,  was  sent  to  the  creamery  by 
wagon. 

When  the  milk  reached  the  creamery  it  was 
cooled  on  an  external  tubular  cooler,  in  which  the 
cooling  medium  was  ice  water.  Ice  was  brought 
from  Calhoun,  where  it  had  been  sent  by  train. 
Water  was  obtained  from  a  spring  nearby,  which 
has  since  gone  dry.  This  water  was  circulated 
through  a  concrete  tank  in  a  room  of  the  creamery 
where  the  milk  was  kept  cool  in  ten  gallon  cans. 
This  milk,  together  with  the  creamery's  output  of 
butter,  was  sent  to  the  mess  hall  for  cadet  con- 
sumption.  Today  the  creamery's  butter,   which   is 


churned  entirely  from  sweet  cream,  is  retailed  to 
the  campus  trade. 

A  boiler  room  was  the  source  of  steam  for  a 
steam  engine.  The  power  produced  was  transmitted 
through  a  shaft  to  the  churn  room,  where  the 
churns  were  operated  by  belts.  In  this  room  the 
cream  for  butter  was  separated,  ripened,  and  churn- 
ed. 

Clemson  College  butter  in  those  years  was  a 
superior  product  that  consistently  took  first  prize 
at  various  fairs  and  contests  throughout  the  state. 

A  variety  of  cheeses  was  made  in  the  building. 
These,  however,  were  of  student  manufacture,  pro- 
duced in  the  laboratory  room.  They  were  kept,  to- 
gether with  butter  and  milk,  in  the  "spring  room". 

In  1912  the  new  dairy  building,  which  is  still 
in  use,  was  completed.  It  was  in  this  building  that 
Mr.  Taylor,  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Burgess, 
started  careful  preparations  for  a  special  churning 
of  butter.  After  obtaining  the  best  cream  available, 
he  sat  up  all  night  waiting  for  exactly  the  proper 
acidity  to  develop.  Selecting  one  of  the  small  churns 
used  by  students,  he  churned  about  ten  pounds  of 
butter.  When  the  butter  "came",  he  worked  it  in  a 
small  worker  which  he  had  made  specially  for  the 
venture.  Packaging  the  butter  carefully,  he  sent  it 
to  Chicago  in  his  own  name.  It  was  feared  that  in 
such  stiff  competition  the  butter,  if  sent  in  the  col- 
lege's name,  might  reflect  unfavorably  upon  the 
institution.  The  silver  medal  it  received  was ;  there- 
fore, quite  a  pleasant  surprise  both  to  Mr.  Taylor 
and  Professor  Burgess. 

A  part  of  the  original  stone  foundation  of  the 
old  creamery  remains  in  the  hollow  today.  Perhaps 
this  will  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  many  persons. 


SEE       YOUR        FERTILIZER        MAN 


fHE  BARRETT  COMPANY,  Hopewell,  Va.,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Columbia,  S.  C,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Montgomery,  Ala.,   £ 
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Clemson  —  1950 

Clemson,  S.  C. 
April  30,  1950 

Dear  Lee, 

Clemson  has  certainly  changed  since  the  old  days  way 
back  in  '39.  I've  been  here  for  some  refresher  courses,  and 
I'd  like  to  tell  you  about  my  stay  here. 

I  arrived  here  with  the  boys  as  they  were  returning: 
from  spring  holidays.  At  the  guard  room  they  sent  to  the 
new  100-room  dormitory  for  guests,  "Tiger  Hotel".  It  ac- 
commodates 200  persons  in  rooms  and  has  a  downstairs 
overflow  hall  with  rows  of  double  bunks.  It's  where  old 
Riggs  Field  used  to  be,  by  the  old  "new  barracks".  It  is  of 
about  the  same  construction  as  those  barracks  except  that 
the  doors  are  soundproof.  The  new  stadium  is  situated  just 
west  of  this  building  and  the  barracks,  running  north  and 
south.  "Tiger  Hotel"  is  used  for  high  school  4-H  Club  boys, 
Future  Farmers  of  America,  girls  up  for  dances,  parents, 
cadets's  guests  in  general,  and  short  course  students,  in- 
cluding mechanics,  shop  formen,  farmers,  former  students,  etc. 

I've  been  having  two  classes  a  day  in  dairy  plant  work, 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  rest  of  the  day  time  I've  spent  in 
the  creamery.  The  plant  now  makes  butter  and  cheese  for 
the  mess  halls,  condensing  surplus  skim  milk  with  the  most 
modern  powdering  equipment. 

I've  also  been  looking  over  the  cattle  a  bit  at  the  new 
Agricultural  Center.  This  is  a  roofed  arena  enclosing  an 
area  nearly  as  long  as  a  football  field  and  wider.  Behind 
the  seats  are  small  rooms,  laboratories,  show  cases  for 
exhibits,  offices,  etc.  It  is  located  centrally  to  the  beef  and 
dairy  barns.  The  beef  barn  is  new  and  is  located  across  the 
road  from  the  dairy  barns.  The  beef  and  dairy  herds  and 
pastures  have  been  enlarged  considerably. 

A  good  many  of  our  old  professors  are  still  here  in 
spite  of  constant  offers  from  elsewhere.  The  faculty  has  been 
improved  and  somewhat  stabilized  with  increased  state  ap- 
propriations. 

You  know  that  student  body  growth  a  few  years  after 
we  were  graduated  created  such  a  pressure  that  a  new 
dormitory  center  was  established  just  east  of  Long  Hall, 
and  the  President's  home  was  moved  up  on  Hotel  Hill.  It's 
still  south  of  the  highway;  though,  the  traffic  now  flowing 
over  the  new  highway  built  north  of  Hotel  Hill  to  allow 
Bowman  Field  to  be  enlarged.  All  1800  aggies  of  the  total 
6500  enrollment  are  now  living  on  ag  campus.  The  campus 
is  beautifully  landscaped,  and  the  most  modern  city  planning 
methods  have  been  employed  in  laying  out  the  walks,  lanes, 
drives,  and  parking  areas.  Several  new  agricultural  science 
buildings  are  now  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  hospital,  which 
was  replaced  six  years  ago  with  the  new  one  just  behind 
the  old  Dairy  Building. 

During  the  past  four  days  the  annual  Agricultural  Fair 
has  been  in  progress.  In  the  six  years  past  it  has  been 
customary  to  hold  it  in  the  fall  in  the  field  house,  and  it 
has  been  called  the  Fall  Festival.  This  year  it  was  delayed 
so  that  dedication  ceremonies  for  the  new  Agricultural  Center 
could  be  used  to  start  the  ball  rolling.  For  the  four  days 
thus  far  the  aggies  have  really  outdone  themselves,  at- 
tendance having  been  estimated  at  twenty  thousand,  not 
including  students.  They  expect  to  close  tomorrow.  I  must 
say  it's  been  an  educational  show  of  which  any  state  would 
be  proud.  It  was  tomorrow  today. 

I  guess  that's  most  of  what's  going  on  around  here. 
How's  your  nursery  business  thriving  now?  I'll  be  at  home 
when   you    write. 

The  Ole  Lady 


I  | 

I  ANDERSON  FERTILIZERS  I 


This  Company  is  in  the  business  of  supplying 
to  the  farmers  of  the  Piedmont  Section  the 
best  of  fertilizers, — fertilizers  that  will  leave 
the  soil  better  from  year  to  year  because  they 
have  no  acid  residue. 


ANDERSON  FERTILIZER 
CO.,  INC. 

ANDERSON,  S.  C. 


THE  DAIRY  DEPARTMENT 

Appreciates  The  Patronage 

Of  The  Cadet  Corps 


128,000  Ice  Cream  Cones  Were 
Sold  in  1938 
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DID  YOU  KNOW? 

By  E.  C.  STRUGIS,  '39 


That  the  Horned  Toad  is  not  really  a  toad  but 
a  lizard? 

That  the  Flying  Fish  does  not  fly  after  leaving 
the  water  but  glides?  This  fish  swims  swiftly  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  pushes  itself  out  of  the 
water  by  means  of  a  fin  located  on  the  tail.  They 
may  glide  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  the  air 
before  going  back  into  the  water. 

That  the  Porcupine  never  shoots  its  quills?  The 
quills  are  loosely  attached  to  the  Porcupine,  but  are 
never  "shot"  at  an  intruder. 

That  the  flat  tail  of  a  Beaver  is  not  used  to 
dig  mud  nor  as  a  trowel,  but  serves  as  a  propeller  in 
swimming  ? 

That  with  the  exception  of  the  Black  Widow 
Spider  of  the  South  and  Tarantula  of  the  South- 
west, Spiders  are  no  more  harmful  to  human  beings 
than  are  beetles  or  ants? 

That  the  Bat  hangs  head  downward  when  at 
rest? 

That  feathers  are  possessed  only  by  Birds? 

That  the  common  bathroom  sponge  is  the  skele- 
ton of  a  dead  aquatic  animal? 

That  the  female  Mosquito  sucks  blood  but  the 
male  thrives  on  nectar  and  other  plant  juices? 

That  Snakes  have  no  eyelids  and  hence  their 
eyes  are  always  open;  the  eyes  are  covered  by  a 
transparent  cap? 

That  the  Opossum  is  the  only  animal  living  in 
North  America  that  carries  its  young  in  a  pouch? 

That  Bats  are  the  only  mammals  capable  of 
true  flight?  Other  mammals  may  glide  through  the 
air  for  a  short  distance,  like  the  Flying  Squirrel, 
but  never  really  fly. 

That  the  Kodiak  Bear  reaches  a  weight  of  fif- 
teen hundred  pounds  and  is  the  largest  Flesh  Eat- 
ing Animal  in  the  world? 


That  Snakes  do  not  chew  their  food,  but  swallow 
it  whole? 

That  the  Koala  Bear  is  not  a  bear  but  a  pouched 
animal  nearly  related  to  the  Opossum  and  Kanga- 
roo? 

That  the  Leathery  Turtle  has  been  known  to 
reach  a  length  of  eight  feet  and  a  weight  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds? 

That  the  annual  damage  to  our  health,  our 
houses  and  our  crops,  caused  by  insects  in  the  United 
States,  is  not  less  than  two  billion,  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars? 

That  over  one  hundred  million  pounds  of  in- 
secticides are  now  used  yearly  in  an  effort  to  con- 
trol insects? 

That  the  life  of  an  adult  May  Fly  lasts  about 
twenty  four  hours?  The  nymph,  or  young,  live  for 
a  period  of  from  two  to  three  years  at  the  bottom 
of  ponds  and  streams. 

That  a  single  Oyster  may  deposit  as  many  as 
sixty  million  eggs  in  a  single  season  ?  That  is  probab- 
ly what  keeps  them  from  becoming  extinct. 

That  the  Gila  Monster  is  the  only  poisonous 
lizard  living  in  the  United  States  and  one  of  the 
two  poisonous  lizards  in  the  world? 

That  the  head  of  the  Bald  Eagle  is  not  bald 
but  is  covered  with  white  feathers?  The  neck  and 
tail  are  also  white. 

That  the  White  Grub  is  capable  of  harboring 
the  thorn  headed  worm,  a  parasite  of  hogs? 

That  there  is  no  male  White  Fringed  Beetle, 
these  insects  breed  parthenogenetically? 

That  the  annual  loss  of  cotton  due  to  the  boll- 
weevil  is  estimated  at  from  two  million  to  five  mil- 
ion  bales? 

That  Snakes  do  not  swallow  their  young  to 
protect  them  from  danger  ? 

(Continued  on  page  38) 


T.   B.   YOUNG,    Inc. 

FLORENCE,  S.  C. 
SUCCESSORS  TO  CAROLINA  COOPERATIVES  CONSOLIDATED 

BUYERS  .  PROCESSORS  DISTRIBUTORS 

OF 
PECANS,  RED  PEPPERS,  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES  &  CONTAINERS 
ALSO  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS,  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 
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Facts  About  Our  State 


THE  following  figures  pertaining  to  the  living 
conditions  of  the  farm  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina were  furnished  by  Dr.  B.  O.  Williams, 
Professor  of  Rural  Sociology  and  Statistics.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  figures  growing  out  of  an  inten- 
sive study  being  made  of  sociological  conditions  of 
South  Carolina  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Williams. 

1.  The  birth  rate  of  South  Carolina  is  exactly 
twice  its  death  rate.  That  is,  twice  as  many  people 
are  born  each  year  as  die  that  year. 

2.  In  South  Carolina  51  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion is  under  21  years  of  age,  41  per  cent  is  between 
20  and  55  years  of  age,  and  8  per  cent  is  55  years 
and  older. 

3.  In  South  Carolina  35  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
are  owners  of  the  farms  that  they  cultivate,  34  per 
cent  are  renters,  that  is,  they  furnish  live  stock  and 
equipment,  31  per  cent  are  croppers  who  rent  the 
land  but  furnish  no  live  stock  or  equipment.  They 
furnish  only  labor. 

4.  In  South  Carolina  50  per  cent  of  the  gain- 
fully employed  persons  are  employed  in  agricul- 
ture. There  are  9  counties  that  have  75  per  cent 
or  more  of  their  employed  people  who  are  engaged 
in  agriculture.  There  are  14  counties  with  less  than 
50  per  cent  of  their  people  engaged  in  agriculture. 
There  are  only  2  counties  with  less  than  25  per  cent 
of  their  people  engaged  in  agriculture. 

5.  In  South  Carolina  4  per  cent  of  the  farm 
homes  have  telephones  as  compared  with  34  per 
cent  of  the  farm  homes  of  the  nation. 

6.  The  farm  families  of  South  Carolina  average 
only  8/10  milk  cows  per  family  of  five. 

7.  In  1929,  the  farmers  of  South  Carolina  pro- 
duced 209  eggs  per  farm  person  as  compared  to 
1070  per  farm  person  in  the  United  States.  The 
farm  families  of  South  Carolina  raised  41  chicks 
per  farm  family  of  five  as  compared  to  112  per  farm 
family  of  five  in  the  United  States. 

8.  In  1929,  10  counties  in  South  Carolina  had 
an  average  of  one  pig  or  less  per  family  of  five. 
The  average  for  the  state  was  2.6  as  compared  to 
9.6  per  farm  family  of  five  in  the  United  States. 

9.  In  1929,  the  average  farmer  of  South  Caro- 
lina spent  $4.38  for  fertilizer  for  each  acre  of  crop 
land.  Of  the  counties,  12  spent  more  than  $5.00  for 
fertilizer  for  each  acre  of  crop  land.  In  the  United 
States,  the  average  farmer  spent  only  $0.66  per 
acre  of  crop  land. 

10.  In  South  Carolina,  53  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion live  on  farms  as  compared  to  25  per  cent  in  the 
United  States. 


11.  In  1930,  the  farm  land  of  South  Carolina 
was  worth  $285  for  each  farm  person  as  compared 
to  $1,158  in  the  United  States. 

12.  The  gross  farm  income  for  each  farm  family 
of  five  people  in  South  Carolina  was  $770  as  com- 
pared to  $1,825  for  each  farm  family  of  five  in  the 
United  States. 

13.  In  1930,  11  per  cent  of  the  farm  tenants 
of  South  Carolina  were  related  to  their  land-lord. 
In  the  United  States,  19  per  cent  were  related  to 
their  landlord. 

14.  In  1930,  there  were  9  persons  for  each  100 
acres  of  total  land  area  of  South  Carolina  as  com- 
pared to  6  persons  for  each  100  acres  of  total  land 
area  in  the  United  States. 

15.  In  1930,  37  per  cent  of  the  farms  of  South 
Carolina  were  reported  as  having  automobiles  as 
compared  to  58  per  cent  in  the  United  States. 

16.  In  1930,  there  were  5.5  acres  of  farm  land  in 
cultivation  for  each  farm  person  as  compared  to 
13.7  acres  for  each  farm  person  in  the  United  States. 

17.  In  1930,  2  per  cent  of  the  South  Carolina 
farms  had  water  piped  into  the  bath  room  as  com- 
pared to  8  per  cent  for  the  United  States. 

18.  South  Carolina  produced  16  tons  of  hay  for 
each  100  persons  in  the  farm  population  in  1929, 
as  compared  to  283  tons  for  each  100  persons  in 
the  farm  population  of  the  United  States. 

19.  In  1930,  18  per  cent  of  the  farm  population 
10  years  of  age  and  older  in  South  Carolina  was 
illeterate  as  compared  to  7  per  cent  for  the  U.  S. 

20.  The  average  value  of  farmers'  dwellings 
per  farm  in  South  Carolina  in  1930  was  $560  as 
compared  to  $1126  for  each  farm  dwelling  in  the 
United  States. 
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WILLIAM  C.  ROWLAND 


Military  Equipment 
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AGRARIAN  STAFF  PERSONALITIES 


H.  L.  Beach— 

"Buck"  Beach,  Editor-in-chief  "The  Agrarian"  .  .  .Sec'y- 
Treas.  Blue  Key  .  .  .  President  Alpha  Tau  Alpha  .  .  .  Sigma 
Epsilon  .  .  .  President  4H  Club  .  .  .  Senior  "Taps"  Staff 
.  .  .  President  "The  Colletonians  .  .  .  Master  The  Grange 
.  .  .  F.  F.  A.  Chapter  .  .  .  Who's  Who  Among  Student's  in 
American  Colleges  and  Universities  .  .  .  Tri-state  Intercol- 
legiate Conference  .  .  .  Cadet  Lt.  Colonel  .  .  .  Works  late 
.  .  .  Smokes  a  pipe  .  .  .  Likes  horse-back  riding  .  .  .  At- 
tempts to  write  short  stories  .  .  .  Plays  tennis  .  .  .  Reads 
Liberty  .  .  .  Likes  non-fiction  .  .  .  Writes  articles  for  agri- 
cultural magazines  and  papers  .  .  .  Dis-likes  " jitterbug ging." 
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T.  B.  Young— 

"TB"  Young,  Managing  editor  of  "The  Agrarian"  .  .  . 
Chronicler  Alpha  Zeta  .  .  .  President  Federation  of  Social 
Science  Clubs  of  South  Carolina  Colleges  .  .  .  Gamma  Alpha 
Mu  .  .  .  Minor  Block  "C"  .  .  .  Cadet  Staff  Lt.  .  .  .  Captain 
Swimming  Team  .  .  .  Former  News  Editor  "The  Tiger" 
.  .  .  Serious  minded  .  .  .  Likes  to  sleep  .  .  .  Dislikes  noises 
.  .  .  Likes  Archery  .  .  .  Reads  "Life"  .  .  .  Dislikes  "Jitter- 
bugging." 
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L.  M.  Rhodes— 

"Bo-rat"  Rhodes,  Dairy  Departmental  Editor  of  "The 
Agrarian"  .  .  .  President  Dairy  Club  .  .  .  Danforth  Felloiv- 
ship  awardee  .  .  .  Band  .  .  .  Is  to  ivork  in  Borden's  "Dairy 
World  of  Tomorrow"  Neiv  York  World's  Fair  Exhibit  .  .  . 
Former  "Tiger"  man  .  .  .  Keen  Observer  .  .  .  Likes  sym- 
phonic music  .  .  .  Fond  of  Government  .  .  .  Lazy  .  .  .  Plays 
Tennis  .  .  .  Ping  pong  .  .  .  Likes  swimming  .  .  .  Likes  to 
write  .  .  .  Reads  "Newsweek"  .  .  .  Pet  hate  is  "hot  swing." 
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The  South  Carolina  Tax  System 


The  system  of  taxation  in  South  Carolina  is 
subject  to  much  criticism,  some  of  which  is  just  and 
much  of  which  is  unjust.  Any  tax  system  will  be 
objectionable  to  certain  groups  of  people  and  in- 
dustries, but  there  are  certain  changes  in  the 
S.  C.  system  which  could  be  made  to  the  advantage 
of  a  large  percentage  of  our  population. 

The  system  of  taxation  in  S.  C.  is  certainly  not 
based  on  ability  to  pay,  nor  does  it  have  equality. 
The  general  property  tax,  which  provides  more  than 
forty  per  cent  of  the  total  revenue,  has  certain  de- 
fects such  as  unequal  assessment,  failure  to  tax 
personal  property,  double  taxing,  and  often  dis- 
honest administration  which  makes  it  very  unsatis- 
factory. In  addition,  this  tax  rests  heaviest  on  real 
estate  property  owners,  of  whom  the  farmers  are 
the  most  important,  but  have  nearly  the  lowest  aver- 
age annual  income.  This  is  not  according  to  the 
principle  of  ability  to  pay,  as  set  forth  by  Adam 
Smith  in  his  famous  book,  "Wealth  of  Nations." 

Dr.  G.  H.  Aull,  head  of  the  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics department  at  Clemson  College  has  formu- 
lated several  recommendations  to  improve  the  tax 
system. 

Based  upon  careful  study  and  long  experience 
in  the  field  of  Public  Finance,  the  following  sug- 
gestions are  made  as  pointing  the  way  to  a  better 
understanding  of  our  tax  problems  and  to  an  im- 
provement in  our  tax  system. 

(1)  A  thorough  study  of  the  whole  tax  system 
in  South  Carolina,  with  comparisons,  to  show  not 
only  the  effects  of  our  taxation  system  upon  our  own 
citizens,  but  the  effects  upon  the  probable  future  de- 
velopment of  the  state  and  its  industries. 

(2)  Statewide  assessment  and  equalization  of 
all  property  at  its  actual  value  by  full-time  scientifi- 
cally trained,  non-political  employees,  with  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  permit  graduated  taxes 
on  different  ..;nds  and  classes  of  property. 

(3)  There  should  be  a  periodic  registration  of 
all  persons  of  taxpaying  age  (male  and  female)  and 
a  registration  f  e  substituted  for  the  present  poll 
tax. 

(4)  There  should  be  a  dignified,  simplified  and 
coordinated  system  of  making  tax  returns  and  col- 
lecting tax  revenues  in  South  Carolina.  One  return 
it  one  place  and  for  all  forms  of  taxation  should  be 

sufficient  for  each  individual  or  corporation. 

(■"))  Lowered  exemptions  and  credits  for  de- 
li' ndenta  under  the  provisions  of  our  present  in- 
to ne  tax  would  reach  a  larger  Dumber  of  taxpayers 
an  1  materially  increase  the  revenue  to  the  state  to 


be  paid  by  those  with  incomes,  which  would  permit 
a  reduction  in  the  taxes  to  be  paid  by  those  who  own 
property. 

(6)  Further  encouragement  of  the  proposal 
for  federal  aid  to  education  without,  of  course, 
federal  control.  In  this  connection  a  statewide  system 
for  raising  all  the  revenue  needed  to  finance  the 
elementary  and  high  schools  of  the  state  would 
equalize  both  opportunities  and  burdens  and  seems 
to  be  the  fair  thing  to  do. 

(7)  A  determined  effort  should  be  made  to 
collect  delinquent  property  taxes  now  long  over-due. 
This  is  essential  not  only  to  maintain  our  system 
of  government  but  also  in  justice  to  the  mass  of 
citizens  who  have  already  paid  taxes,  frequently  at 
considerable  sacrifice.  In  cases  where  the  collection 
of  property  taxes  would  obviously  impose  an  exces- 
sive burden  upon  the  taxpayer,  provisions  might  be 
made  out  of  other  funds  for  relief.  However,  in 
those  cases  where  the  assessment  is  fair,  and  the 
levy  uniformly  applied,  the  continuance  of  the 
system  of  taxing  property  is  dependent  on  the  fear- 
less and  unvarying  enforcement  of  the  law. 

(8)  Installment  payment  of  all  taxes  would 
be  helpful. 

(9)  Until  public  officials  take  a  more  active 
part  in  enrolling  the  taxpayer  and  making  him 
conscious  of  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  it 
is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  any  improvement  in 
the  percentage  of  people  participating  in  various 
duties  of  citizenship.  Citizens  now  take  too  litte 
interest  in  public  affairs.  There  should  be  one  day 
set  aside  in  each  year  as  a  "citizenship  day"  during 
which,  in  various  assemblies,  those  individuals  who 
have  become  of  age  during  the  year  could  be  in- 
structed in  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which 
they  inherit  as  such. 

Compliments  of 

5       DILLARD  PAPER  CO. 

6 

Greenville,  Greensboro,  Charlotte 

U     For  Spring  Holidays  See — 

HOKE  SLOAN 

And  Get  Outfitted 

Sport  Shoes,  Palm  Beach  Tuxedos,  Sport 

Shirts,  and  Gabardine  Slacks 

R.  0.  T.  C.  Men  Use  Your  Credit 
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MOSQUITOES 


By  F.  T.  ARNOLD,  JR. 


Most  of  us  need  no  introduction  to  these  small, 
but  vicious  insects.  The  most  common  of  these  is  the 
house  mosquito,  which  can  be  found  around  practical- 
ly all  of  our  houses.  So  far  as  is  known,  this  mos- 
quito does  not  transmit  malaria  or  yellow  fever  to 
human  beings.  It  is  important  to  us  because  of  the 
great  annoyance  it  affords. 

The  mosquito  is  not  particular  where  it  breeds. 
It  may  be  found  in  tin  cans,  rain  barrels,  quiet 
pools,  ditches,  hollow  stumps,  watering  troughs  and 
many  other  similar  places.  It  is  commonly  thought 
that  they  breed  in  weeds  and  wet  grasses,  but  this 
is  incorrect.  Mosquitoes  hide  in  tall  grasses  and  on 
passing  through  the  weeds,  one  gets  the  impression 
that  it  is  their  breeding  place.  In  order  for  a  mos- 
quito egg  to  hatch  and  develop  into  an  adult  it  must 
remain  in  water  from  eight  to  ten  days.  Mosquitoes, 
as  a  rule,  prefer  standing  water,  and  are  seldom 
found  in  running  streams.  The  running  water 
seems  to  interfere  with  the  breathing  and  feeding 
of  are  larva.  These  larvae  are  often  called  "wiggle 
tails".  The  "wiggle  tails"  rest  with  the  tip  of  their 
abdomen  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  They  pierce 
the  surface  film  with  a  small  air  tube  that  projects 
from  their  abdomen,  and  is  their  only  means  of 
securing  air  for  carrying  on  respiration. 

The  eggs  of  the  house  mosquito  are  laid  in  small 
rafts.  Each  raft  contains  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  eggs.  The  eggs  stand  on  end  in  regular 
rows,  with  the  larger  end  down.  These  eggs  may 
hatch  in  several  days  or  as  short  a  time  as  twenty- 
four  hours,  depending  on  the  temperature. 

The  larvae  or  "wiggle  tails"  feeds  on  micro- 
scopic animals  and  plants.  They  may  become  can- 
nibalistic when  food  is  scarce. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  the  average 
hatching  percentage  of  eggs  is  from  80  to  90  per  cent. 
In  other  words  80  to  90  out  of  every  100  eggs  hatch. 
Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  80  to  90  out  of 
every  100  become  adults.  It  was  also  found  that 
the  mortality  of  the  larvae  ranged  from  5  to  20 
per  cent.  Under  normal  conditions  these  figures 
might  run  higher.  Fish  feed  on  "wiggle  tails"  readi- 
ly, and  many  other  factors  help  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  larvae  in  their  natural  habitat.  Another  point 
that  should  be  brought  in  is;  out  of  all  the  larvae 
that  develop  into  adults,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
number  of  males  run  higher  than  the  females.  The 
male  mosquitoes  do  not  bite  or  annoy  us  in  any 
way.   They   feed   mainly   on   fruit  juices   and   the 


nectar  of  flowers.  The  male  can  be  distinguished 
easily  by  the  plume  on  the  head.  As  a  rule  the  house 
mosquitoes  do  not  fly  very  far  from  their  breeding 
places,  the  average  flight  being  from  200  to  400 
yards. 

The  Malaria  Mosquito 

There  are  several  species  of  mosquitoes  in  the 
U.  S.  that  have  been  proven  to  carry  malaria.  The 
life  history  of  these  is  similar  to  that  of  the  house 
mosquito,  however,  the  malaria  mosquitoes  lay  their 
eggs  singly,  and  at  random  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  shape  of  the  eggs  is  different  also,  re- 
sembling a  canoe  when  seen  from  the  side.  The 
eggs  of  the  malaria  mosquito  may  be  deposited  in 
small  running  streams  or  branches.  Another  big 
difference  is  in  the  larva  or  "wiggle  tail."  As  was 
pointed  out  before,  the  larvae  of  the  house  mosquito 
hang  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  with  the  head 
downward.  The  larvae  of  the  malaria  mosquito 
lie  in  a  horizontal  position  at  the  surface.  The 
malaria  mosquitoes  take  a  little  longer  to  develop 
into  adults,  from  16  to  20  days.  However,  this 
seems  only  a  short  time.  At  this  rate  there  can  be 
developed  a  new  lot  about  every  16  days,  and  it 
also  indicates  how  some  method  of  control  should 
be  used.  The  malaria  mosquito  does  not  breed  in 
barrels,  cans,  etc.,  as  the  house  mosquito,  but  per- 
fers  ditches,  shallow  streams  and  pools. 

Methods  of  Control 

Drainage  is  an  effective  method  of  control. 
Emptying  all  buckets,  tanks,  barrels,  that  are  not 
in  use  will  aid  in  their  control.  Old  automobile  tires 
are  favorite  breeding  places  also.  These  old  tires 
should  be  destroyed  or  kept  in  a  dry  place. 

Drainage  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  and  most 
effective  methods  of  control.  In  case  of  pools  or 
bodies  of  water  that  cannot  be  drained,  and  pools 
for  ornamental  purposes  that  cannot  be  treated 
with  oil,  fish  may  be  used.  Not  all  fish  make  good 
mosquito  destroyers.  A  fish,  in  order  to  be  effective 
in  control  of  mosquitoes,  must  have  the  following 
characteristics.  It  must  be  a  small  fish  so  that  it 
can  reach  the  shallow  portions  of  the  pool.  It  must 
be  a  top  feeder,  a  feeder  on  mosquito  larva,  and  a 
prolific  breeder.  The  gold  fish  is  a  desirable  species 
for  introduction  to  small  pools.  This  fish  is  used  in 
Japan  mainly  for  the  control  of  mosquitoes. 

The  Top  minnow  (Gambusia  sp.)  perhaps  meets 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Manufacturer! 

Farm  and  Orchard  Chemicals 


DEPENDABLE  CHEMICALS 

for  the 

FRUIT  GROWER 

PAN  PEACH  SPRAY  costs  no  more  than  the 
equivalent  individual  ingredients  purchased 
separately  for  home-mixing.  THINK  HOW 
.Midi  PAN  will  save  YOU  in  time  and  worry. 
It  will  save  materials  too  for  there  is  no  waste 
when  the  essential  ingredients  are  all  in  one 
bag  ready  to  be  poured  directly  into  the  spray 
tank  from  a  unit  package. 

ZINK-O-DUST 
Important  Notice!  We  have  discontinued  the 
manufacture  of  ordinary  dusting  materials 
made  from  Sulphur.  Lime,  and  Lead  Arsenate. 
Now  when  you  order  Dusts  you  will  get  the 
higher  quality  Zink-O-Dust  mixtures  and  they 
will  cosl  you  no  more  than  the  ordinary  <1iMs. 
■♦— — 

We  have  recently  engaged  .Mr.  Walter  W.  Dillard 
of  Greer,  S.  C,  a  Clemson  College  Graduate  in 
Horticulture,  as  our  field  representative  tor  the 
Carolina-.  Mr.  Dillard  will  he  glad  to  discuss  with 
you  at  any  time  the  composition  of  our  various 
products  and  their  applicability  to  your  problems. 

The  J.  W.  Woolfolk  Company 


FORT  VALLEY. 


GEORGIA 


Typewriters 
Adding-  Machines 


Mimeographs 
Office  Equipment 


Sales — Service — Supplies 

H.  B.  HARPER  BROS. 

Anderson,  Greenwood,  Greenville 


1914-1939 
25TH  ANNIVERSARY 


Douthit's  Prolific  corn  still  leads  after  25  years 
competition  with  the  best 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  records  made  by  Douthit's 
Prolific   corn  in   the   white   corn    variety    I 
at  various  Southern  Experiment  Stations. 

First  at  Clemson  College  1938 

First  at  Clemson  College  3  year  average  1936-38 

First  at  clenison  College  9  year  average  1929-38 

First  at  Pee  Dee  Station   1938 

First  in  •'>:>  tests  in  Piedmont  Section  <>f  X.  C. 

1 937 
Fir.->t  in  all  Alabama  station  tests  3  vr.  average 

l'i:;.v:57 

SEEDLAND  FARMS 

J.  B.  DOUTHIT,  JR.,  Owner 
PENDLETON,  S.  C. 
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Better  Performance  of  Farm  Machinery 


By  H,  K.  HERLONG,  '39 


Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  farm  machinery 
is  sold  as  scrap  iron  each  year,  and  millions  more 
are  spent  for  unnecessary  repairs.  This  money 
is  entered  on  the  farm  account  book  as  "deprecia- 
tion", and  rightly  so,  since  machinery  is  not  de- 
signed or  expected  to  last  forever.  But  this  figure 
can  be  surprisingly  decreased,  if  a  little  care  and 
mechanical  knowledge  is  put  into  practice.  First 
and  foremost  in  overcoming  this  situation,  one 
should  read  the  instruction  book  which  is  furnished 
with  each  piece  of  equipment,  until  he  has  a  thorough 
understanding  of  exactly  what  he  has  bought  and 
what  he  can  expect  of  it.  Then  he  should  learn  the 
part  of  the  instruction  book  concerning  the  care 
and  operation,  and  after  reaching  complete  under- 
standing he  should  be  sure  to  comply  with  every  de- 
tail. This  information  has  been  compiled  from  ex- 
periments and  tests  over  a  period  of  years,  and  is 
the  most  authentic  instruction  available.  Still  a 
great  many  farmers  ignore  it  completely. 

It  is  evident  that  a  knowledge  of  the  operation, 


care,  and  repair  of  farm  machinery  becomes  in- 
creasingly important  with  the  steady  growth  in  the 
use  of  farm  implements.  Therefore  the  farmer  of 
today  must  possess  a  great  deal  of  mechanical 
knowledge  as  well  as  a  general  farming  knowledge. 

The  general  purpose  tractor  will  serve  as  a 
good  illustration  of  a  typical  farm  implement.  It 
is  composed  of  five  main  units — the  fuel,  ignition, 
oiling,  cooling,  and  transmission  systems.  Each  of 
these  are  dependent  upon  one  another,  and  one 
cannot  function  properly  without  the  cooperation 
of  the  other  four.  Therefore  in  order  to  obtain  best 
results,  all  units  must  be  properly  cared  for  and 
properly  adjusted. 

When  a  new  machine  is  delivered  it  is  usually 
properly  adjusted  and  ready  for  service.  All  the 
operator  has  to  do  is  to  insure  correct  lubrication 
and  proper  care,  but  when  trouble  arises,  he  should 
be  able  to  analyze  his  machine  and  correct  the  cause 
of  his  difficulty. 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Mosquitoes 

(Continued  from  page  31) 
the    requirements    more    nearly    than    any    other 
species.  It  is  capable  of  adapting  itself  to  almost 
every  climatic  condition. 

The  use  of  an  oil  film  on  the  infested  water  is 
one  of  the  most  widely  used  remedies  of  today. 

A  question  that  is  often  asked  is;  how  does  oil 
kill  mosquitoes?  If  oil  is  poured  upon  the  water,  it 
readily  spreads  in  a  thin  film  over  the  entire  body. 
This  film  has  a  comparatively  strong  tension,  and 
it  is  very  hard  for  an  insect  to  break  it.  The  larva 
and  pupa  breathe  through  air  tubes,  as  has  already 
been  shown.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  thrust  the 
air  tube  through  the  oil  at  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  suffocate.  The  oil  also  pro- 
duces an  injury  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
air  tube  and  therefore  hastens  death. 

Kerosene  oil  seems  to  be  the  ideal  oil  to  use. 
It  is  light  and,  therefore,  spreads  over  the  surface 
of  the  water  rapidly.  For  bodies  of  water  that  have 
no  currents,  heavy  oil  may  be  more  suitable  be- 
cause it  does  not  evaporate  so  readily. 

The  oil  may  be  applied  as  a  spray  in  case  of 
small  pools  and  ditches. 

It  may  also  be  applied  to  barrels  and  similar 
containers  by  pouring  it  into  the  container.     Ex- 


periments have  shown  that  a  half  teaspoon  full  of 
kerosene  to  a  barrel  is  sufficient  to  kill  mosquitoes. 


Better  Performance  of  Farm  Machinery 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

The  tractor,  like  all  other  machines,  is  very 
responsive  to  careful  handling.  It  should  be  need- 
less to  say  that  any  farm  implement  lasts  longer, 
does  better  work,  and  does  it  at  a  lower  cost  when 
given  the  best  care.  Another  true  assumption  is 
that  the  operator  who  gives  more  than  the  usual 
attention  to  proper  oiling  and  cooling  of  his  power 
implements  will  be  more  than  repaid  in  better 
performance. 


What  Is  Cotton? 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

Communism:  If  you  have  2  cows,  you  give 
them  to  the  government,  and  the  government  gives 
you  some  of  the  milk. 

Fascism :  If  you  have  2  cows,  you  keep  the  cows 
and  give  the  milk  to  the  government,  and  the 
government  then  sells  you  some  of  the  milk. 

Netv  Dealism :  If  you  have  2  cows,  you  shoot 
one  and  milk  the  other,  and  pour  the  milk  down  the 
sink. 
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PLANT  BREEDING  EXPERTS 

Originators  of 

NEW  AND  SUPERIOR  STRAINS  OF  PEDIGREED  FIELD  SEEDS 

(  OTTON,  CORN  (White  and  Yellow),  OATS,  WHEAT,  BEARDLESS  BARLEY,  Etc. 
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Marett  Farm  &  Seed  Company 

WESTMINTER,  S.  C. 
KEELS  W.  MARETT,  Directing  Plant  Breeder  and  Manager 
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Power  Machinery  in  the  South 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

base  of  sixty-one  inches,  and  overall  width  of  forty- 
nine  inches,  and  weighs  approximately  sixteen 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds. 

The  other  company  has  a  small  tractor  and 
accessories  which  seems  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  small 
farmer  in  every  respect.  This  tractor  is  capable 
of  drawing  a  single  bottom  sixteen  inch  moldboard 
plow  or  two  disk  plows.  This  tractor  sells  for  only 
four  hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars.  This  same 
company  has  also  designed  a  three  and  a  half  foot 
all  crop  harvester  for  this  tractor,  and  it  sells  for 
three  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars.  The  tractor, 
single  bottom  moldboard  plow,  single  bottom  disk 
plow,  and  the  all  crop  harvester  are  sold  for  one 
thousand  dollars. 

Certainly  these  are  the  best  offers  which  have 
ever  been  made  to  the  South,  and  the  low  priced 
equipment  makes  it  possible  for  many  farmers  to 
use  labor  saving  power  devices  and  use  them 
economically. 

It  must  be  left  to  the  good  judgment  of  each  in- 
dividual farmer  as  to  what  size  tractor  and  the  num- 
ber and  kind  of  implements  he  will  need  for  his 
farm.  There  are  many  tasks  which  cannot  be  done 
with  machinery,  which  must  be  done  with  animal 
power.  Honest  farm  implement  dealers  will  not 
sell  useless  and  wasteful  machinery  to  farmers  to 
do  these  tasks,  for  the  results  are  not  only  detri- 
mental to  the  farmer  but  also  to  the  farm  machinery 
dealer. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  many  years  before  the 
southern  agriculturalists  learn  what  machines  may 
be  efficiently  used  on  their  farms,  but  when  the 
point  is  reached  where  animal  power  and  machinery 
can  both  be  uted  economically,  the  South  will  be- 
gin to  realize  larger  profits  from  its  greatest  in- 
dustry— farming. 


Growth  Promoting  Substances 

(Continued  from  page  22) 
Treatment  is  Economical 

To  the  commercial  grower  these  substances 
offer  economy  in  cost  per  rooted  cutting,  and  saves 
time,  labor,  and  space  in  the  cutting  bench. 

To  thp  iion-commercial  grower  they  offer  op- 
portunity for  increasing  gardening  pleasure  with 
more  satisfying  results. 

Another  possible  use  of  these  growth  promoting 
substances  is  the  production  of  seedless  fruit. 
Spraying  these  substances  into  unpollinated  flowers 
of  tomato,  holly,  and  other  plants  has  induced  the 
development  of  the  fruit.  For  example,  holly  pro- 


duces pistillate  (female)  and  staminate  (male) 
flowers  on  separate  trees.  As  you  know,  pollen  from 
the  staminate  (male)  tree  is  necessary  to  fertilize 
the  flowers  of  the  female  trees.  After  pollination 
takes  place  the  berries  on  the  female  tree  begin 
to  develop.  The  spraying  of  growth  promoting  sub- 
stances on  unpollinated  female  flowers  has  stimu- 
lated the  development  of  the  berries.  So  far  the  pro- 
duction of  seedless  fruit  by  spraying  growth  pro- 
moting substances  onto  unpollinated  female  flowers 
has  been  demonstrated  only  in  a  scientist's  green- 
house. Commercial  application  of  this  discovery  de- 
pends upon  finding  ways  of  treating  large  numbers 
of  flowers  economically. 

Some  unusual  experiments  with  these  growth 
promoting  substances  have  produced  roots  growing 
from  leaves,  stems  and  even  petals  of  flowers,  form- 
ing "plants  with  whiskers". 

Jack's  beanstalk,  that  climbed  to  the  clouds  in 
a  single  night,  must  have  had  a  good  dose  of  these 
growth  promoting  substances. 

The  whole  subject  of  plant  harmones  is  new. 
It  would  be  rash  to  prophesy  what  may  happen ;  yet 
it  would  be  even  more  rash  to  declare  anything  im- 
possible. 
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Regional  Vegetable   Breeding  for 
the  Southeast 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

addition  to  furnishing  material  to  other  ex- 
periment stations,  the  Regional  Vegetable  Breed- 
ing Laboratory  is  carrying  on  much  fundamental 
research,  especially  in  plant  genetics,  to  facilitate 
the  carrying  out  of  a  practical  breeding  program. 
On  certain  crops  some  of  the  state  workers  have 
well-developed  material  which  they  have  very 
generously  offered  to  share  with  the  Regional 
Vegetable  Breeding  Laboratory.  Such  complete  co- 
operation from  both  sides  may  truly  convert  the 
attack  on  southern  vegetable  problems  into  a  broad 
regional  attack,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  well  co- 
ordinated research  program  for  the  whole  region 
will  secure  the  desired  objective  of  better  veget- 
ables for  the  South.  It  is  fully  realized,  of  course, 
that  many  requirements  in  the  area  can  best  be  met 
by  varieties  of  very  limited  adaptability,  especially 
suited  to  certain  localities.  If  hardy,  disease-re- 
sistant parents  or  hybrid  material  is  made  available 
by  the  Laboratory  to  the  workers  in  various  places ; 
however,  they  can  more  readily  undertake  work 
in  the  breeding  of  strains  with  special  adaptability. 

Crops 

At  the  present  time  breeding  work  is  under 
way  with  the  following  crops : 
Snapbeans 

The  object  is  to  produce  snapbean  varieties  re- 
sistant to  the  common  and  halo  bacterial  blights; 
preliminary  tests  for   resistance  to   various   other 
diseases  are  also  being  conducted. 
Tomatoes 

This  crop  is  important  in  the  south  both  for 
shipping  and  canning.  One  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems has  been  high  cost  of  production  due  mostly 
to  small  yields  and  short  fruiting  seasons.  If  hardy 
strains  relatively  tolerant  to  leaf -destroying  diseases 
and  sunburn  can  be  developed,  then  yields  will  be 
greatly  increased  and  the  fruiting  seasons  very 
much  lengthened. 

Cabbage 

The  entire  southeastern  region  is  interested  in 
cabbage  production,  both  for  local  marketing, 
gardening  and  shipping.  All  sections  need  varieties 
which  combine  cold  hardiness,  tight,  round  heads, 
freedom  from  premature  seeding,  and  tolerance  of 
or  resistance  to  the  more  common  diseases.  It  is 
planned  to  accomplish  these  objectives  by  selecting 
Buccessful  crosses  of  pure  line  breeding  stock. 

Wuti  inn  Inns 

The  outstanding  work  bring  done  on  water- 
melons is  studies  concerning  inheritance  of  such 
important    characters   M   seed   size  and   color,   skin, 


color,   flesh  color,   sugar  content,   and  fruit  shape 
and  size. 

Work  is  also  being  done  on  varieties  resistant 
to  anthracnose  and  wilt. 

Street  Corn 

The  corn  earworm  prefers  sweet  corn  to 
all  other  crops,  but  in  its  absence  eats  nearly 
any  other  plant  which  is  at  hand.  In  the 
South,  dent  (field)  corn  is  one  crop  that  the  ear- 
worm  does  not  bother.  Hybrids  between  sweet  and 
dent  corn,  and  many  inbred  lines  established  from 
such  hybrids,  as  well  as  the  original  varieties,  have 
shown  promise  of  earworn  resistance. 
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Farm  Engineering  Consultations 
Without  Obligations 

On 

Farm    Building    Equipment    And 
Hatchery  Problems 

When  you  are  ready  to  build,  remodel,  venti- 
late, and  equip  your  buildings  for  profit  write : 


JONES  MFG.  CO. 

Farm  Engineering 

Service 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 


W.  GLENN  NEELY 
417  Union  Ave. 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 
Telephone  551-J 
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Agriculture  and  Chemistry 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

so  hard  that  they  are  almost  brick-like.  Even  the 
stalks  are  finding  uses  and  eager  experimenters  are 
searching  for  more.  That  the  South  is  too  dependent 
on  cotton  and  similar  staple  crops  may  be  the  answer 
flung  at  the  above,  but  the  chemist  has  anticipated 
it  and  has  the  second  of  his  science's  functions  as  an 
answer  to  any  possible  criticism.  Everywhere  the 
chemist  is  developing  new  industrial  prosesses  that 
require  for  their  raw  materials  new  types  of  crops. 
The  relatively  new  Tung  oil  industry  is  creating  a 
new  paying  crop  in  the  Tung  tree.  The  production 
of  paper  from  pine  pulp  has  offered  the  South  a  new 
crop  with  which  to  plant  its  fields;  one  that  will 
serve  as  an  aid'  to  the  engineer  who  is  trying  to 
solve  the  weighty  problem  of  erosion.  Who  knows, 
the  production  of  such  a  thing  as  a  synthetic  rubber 
may  someday  make  one  of  our  weeds  of  today  one 
of  the  most  valuable  crops  of  tomorrow. 

Then  too,  the  chemist  is  interested  in  what  may 
at  first  seem  to  be  almost  a  strictly  theoretical  por- 
tion of  the  science  of  growing  things,  i.  e.,  techni- 
cal studies  of  the  actual  mechanics  of  what  goes 
on  down  in  the  soil.  The  knowledge  of  colloid 
chemistry,  of  physical  chemistry,  of  organic  chemis- 
try, of  analytical  chemistry,  and  general  inorganic 
chemistry  are  combined  in  the  efforts  to  solve  the 
problems  that  arise  in  the  search  for  the  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena  that  are  occuring  in  the  soil 
itself.  More  accurate  information  as  to  the  require- 
ments for  the  best  fertilizers  and  such  things  as 
the  so  called  liquid  farming  are  some  of  the  results. 
In  the  latter  no  soil  is  used  at  all,  the  seeds  being 
usually  sown  on  some  porous  or  semi-porous  mem- 
brane suspended  just  below  the  surface  of  a  solu- 
tion containing  those  chemicals  necessary  for  the 
proper  growth  of  the  plant.  This  system  is  out  of 
the  experimental  stage,  for  in  many  cases  it  is 
used  to  advantage  commercially. 

From  any  viewpoint  it  is  obvious  to  the  ob- 
server that  chemistry  and  agriculture,  like  many 
other  sciences,  of  to  day,  are  so  interrelated  that  it 
is  at  times  difficult  to  know  where  one  ceases  and 
the  other  takes  over. 


Tularemia 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

This  ulcer  is  very  slow  to  heal  and  does  not  respond 
to  ordinary  methods  of  treatment. 

The  disease  usually  lasts  from  two  to  three 
weeks,  during  which  time  there  occurs  repeated 
chills  and  sweats,  with  marked  weakness,  prostra- 
tion, and  loss  of  weight.  The  fever  range  is  from 
102  to  105  degrees. 


One  of  the  most  serious  features  of  the  disease 
is  the  slow  convalescence.  Complete  recovery  may 
take  as  long  as  six  months  and  some  persons  have 
been  incapacitated  for  as  long  as  a  year. 

The  death  rate  is  about  five  per  cent  and  ob- 
servations have  shown  that  persons  having  heart 
ailments  or  older  people  succumb  more  readily  than 
younger  ones. 

Prevention  of  this  serious  disease  may  be  ac- 
complished by  thorough  cooking  of  rabbits  as  it 
may  be  contracted  by  eating  the  meat  near  the 
bones  that  has  not  been  cooked  as  thoroughly  as  the 
outer  portions.  All  persons  who  handle  wild  rabbits 
should  wear  rubber  gloves  as  the  usual  means  of 
entrance  is  through  a  small  cut  or  scratch  on  the 
hands.  Special  care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  the 
meat  of  a  rabbit  that  seemed  sluggish  or  ill.  Persons 
who  are  in  the  woods  a  great  deal  should  be  careful 
to  remove  ticks  from  their  legs  and  should  look  over 
the  pelts  of  domestic  animals  for  attached  ticks. 

There  is  no  specific  treatment  for  this  disease 
and  medicines  used  are  for  the  reduction  of  pain 
and  fever.  Therefore  preventitive  measures  are  the 
best  defense. 


Twenty-five  members  of  the  teaching,  research,  and 
extension  staffs  attended  the  meeting  of  the  association 
of  Southern  Agricultural  Workers  held  at  New  Orleans 
on  February  the  first,  second,  and  third.  Dean  H.  P. 
Cooper,  the  retiring  president  of  the  association,  delivered 
his  presidential  address  on  Wednesday  the  first  at  the  an- 
nual banquet  attended  by  approximately  seven  hundred 
people  representing  thirteen  southeastern  states.  On  Thurs- 
day noon,  some  fifty  Clemson  men  attended  a  luncheon 
at  which  Honorable  Edgar  A.  Brown,  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  made  a  short  speech.  Among  the  other 
interesting  events  of  especial  interest  to  Clemsonians  was 
the  address  in  which  the  Honorable  A.  Frank  Lever,  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Clemson,  expressed  tokens  of 
appreciation  to  the  seven  men,  among  whom  was  the  late 
Dr.  David  R.  Coker,  associated  with  the  association  since 
its  organization. 
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The   Place   of  the   Agriculture 
Teacher  in  Community  Life 

By  ROGERS  TOWNSEND,  '39 

We  often  soliloquize  to  ourselves  that  an  Agri- 
culture teacher  must  be  "A  Jack  of  All  Trades".  In 
reminiscing  articles  that  I  have  read  published  by 
different  Agriculture  teachers,  I  would  definitely 
say  that  the  soliloquy  is  aptly  true. 

Among  some  of  the  interesting  things  that  a 
teacher  does  in  addition  to  holding  all  day,  part  time, 
and  evening  classes,  is  to  make  survey  after  survey 
of  the  community  in  which  he  is  working;  become 
a  friend  of  every  farmer  and  his  family,  constantly 
studying  their  problems ;  and  take  an  active  part  in 
all  activities  of  the  community  such  as  Church  work, 
sponsoring  various  socials,  etc. 

I  have  noticed  where  one  teacher  sponsored  a 
recreation  program  for  his  part  time  boys.  Another 
sponsored  a  short  course  for  farm  women  in  which 
they  were  taught  different  farm  jobs  that  might  b3 
done  by  ladies,  and  thereby  allow  them  to  be  of 
great  aid  to  their  husbands  on  the  farm.  Still  another 
taught  a  class  of  girls  the  value  of  home  beautifica- 
tion.  Then  there  was  a  teacher  who  sponsored  F. 
F.  A.  activities,  while  another  in  a  far  section  of 
the  country  was  busily  engaged  in  sponsoring  a 
butchering  and  meat  cutting  bee,  at  which  both 
men  and  women  were  taught  to  make  different  cuts 
of  beef  and  the  art  of  purchasing  choice  cheap  cuts. 
Yet  another  found  the  necessity  of  turning  lawyer — 
at  least  long  enough  to  teach  a  class  in  farm  law. 

So,  we  see  that  the  Agriculture  teacher  really 
is  "A  Jack  of  All  Trades" — but,  let  me  emphasize 
the  activity  that  an  Agriculture  teacher  takes  in 
certain  small  forms  of  entertainment.  I  have  known 
them  to  play  the  leading  rolls  in  benefit  playlets, 
become  the  leader  of  the  Grange  and  other  organi- 
zations, also  take  part  in  the  successful  programs 
sponsored  by  the  4-H  Club,  as  well  as  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  life  of  the  boys  during  the  sum- 
mer by  carrying  them  on  various  trips  all  over  the 
State. 

The  Agriculture  teacher  has  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  the  other  teachers  in  the  community 
in  that  he  has  the  chance  to  visit  the  various  homes 
and  study  the  home  conditions.  It  is  with  the  know- 
ledge of  these  conditions  that  they  often  become  the 
best  Sunday  School  teacher  and  worker  in  the  com- 
munity. 


That  all  Snakes  can  swim  and  some  of  them  can 
remain  under  water  for  several  hours  without 
drowning? 

That  the  eggs  of  the  Corn-Root  Aphid  are  col- 
lected by  Ants  in  the  autumn  and  stored  in  their 
underground  nests,  where  they  are  cared  for  until 
spring,  when  the  newly  hatched  Aphids  are  carried 
to  the  roots  of  corn? 

That  it  is  estimated  that  insects  destroy  one- 
tenth  of  everything  man  grows? 

That  male  kangaroos  keep  on  growing  as  long 
as  they  live? 

That  fragile  looking  butterflies  called  "Painted 
Ladies"  fly  all  the  way  to  England  from  North 
Africa,  over  a  thousand  miles  ? 

That  a  sperm  whale  can  eat  a  ton  of  food  a  day  ? 

That  salamanders,  frogs,  and  toads  will  dry 
up  and  die  unless  their  skins  are  keep  moist? 

That  a  land  snail  moves  at  a  speed  of  about  a 
mile  a  month? 

That  new-born  oppossums  are  no  bigger  than 
bumblebees  ? 

That  the  chamelion's  tongue  can  be  extended 
longer  than  the  animal's  whole  body? 

That  eggs  of  the  sea  shrimp  are  so  tiny  that 
twenty-four  of  them  could  rest  on  a  pin  head? 

That  a  rattlesnake  does  not  always  sound  its 
rattle  before  striking? 

That  a  baby  rattlesnake  has  no  rattle? — but 
has  the  "button"  for  a  start. 


CLEMSON  COLLEGE  ROAD- 
SIDE MARKET 

Open  April  15th  to  December  15th 

We  sell  115  varieties  of  peaches,  75  varieties 
of  apples,  and  many  varieties  of  grapes,  plums, 
cherries,  raspberries,  dewberries,  pecans,  etc. 
Many  of  these  varieties  have  better  appearance 
and  quality  than  the  varieties  usually  grown 
in  home  or  commercial  orchards.  Try  some 
of  these  delicious  fruits  next  season. 

The  Horticultural  Department,  C.  A.  C. 


Dm  You  Know? 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

That  Shark  Oil  is  used  in  Japan  as  a  lubricant 
in  airplane  motors? 
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Gold- -At  the  End  of  the  Rainbow 


By  JOE  F.  STRIBLING 


HAVE  you  an  undeveloped  gold  mine  on  your 
property?  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the 
possibilities  of  electric  power  from  that  idle 
stream  that  runs  through  your  place?  I  did  not, 
until  I  saw  a  striking  rainbow  formed  by  the  splash- 
ing water  from  an  old  mill  race.  I  thought  of  an 
inexpensive  plan  by  which  I  could  change  this 
natural  energy  into  electric  power  for  use  in  our 
home. 

Water  is  one  of  the  cheapest  sources  of  power 
known  to  man  today.  To  transform  this  energy  into 
electric  power  is  not  a  very  complicated  problem, 
and  it  is  not  an  expensive  one,  considering  the  sav- 
ings and  conveniences  derived  from  it.  Rural 
electrification  is  a  big  help  toward  better  and  more 
comfortable  living  conditions  on  the  farm.  How- 
ever, the  advantages  of  electricity  are  too  numerous 
to  mention  here. 

The  picture  that  accompanies  this  article  will 
illustrate  the  simple,  inexpensive,  efficient  plant 
that  I  recently  installed  at  my  home.  A  section  of 


the  old  mill  race  was  sawed  out  and  a  concrete 
foundation  for  the  wheel  was  built  on  solid  rock.  The 
overshot  water  wheel  was  installed  under  the  race. 
A  cast  iron  external  spur  gear  was  fastened  to  the 
water  wheel  shaft.  This  gear  meshes  with  a  pinion 
gear  on  a  speed  shaft.  A  12  inch  fiat  face  pulley  was 
used  on  this  speed  shaft  and  was  belted  to  the  gene- 
raator  with  two  Ford  V8  fan  belts.  The  speed  ratio 
from  the  wheel  to  the  generator  is  50  to  1. 1  intend  to 
use  an  18  inch  pulley  in  the  place  of  the  12  inch  one 
to  increase  the  speed  ratio  to  75  to  1. 

The  framework  for  this  water  wheel  is  an  old 
belt  pulley  which  is  7  feet  in  diameter  and  has  a  17 
inch  face.  The  rim  and  buckets  were  cut  from  16 
guage  sheet  steel  and  put  together  in  sections  with 
small  machine  bolts.  The  wheel  was  mounted  on 
two,  double  roller,  ball  bearings  taken  from  the  rear 
wheels  of  an  old  Buick.  This  wheel  will  develop  ap- 
proximately two  horsepower.  The  cost  was  about  $75 
and  20  days  in  labor.  I  used  an  old  Delco  generator 
that  I  had  on  hand,  and  some  second  hand  wire  to 
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THE  EPTING  DISTRIBUTING  COMPANY 

Leesville,  S.  C. 
Fertilizer  Manufacturers    Feed  Millers    Specialists  in  Farm  Seeds 


Inquiries   Solicited  On: 

Cowpeas 

Soybeans 

Velvet  Beans 

Lespedeza 

Crotalaria 

Cattail  Millet 

Sudan  Grass 

Vetches 

Austrian  Peas 

Crimson  Clover 

Pasture  Grasses 

Rye  Grass 

Seed   Oats 

Seed  Wheat 

Seed  Barley 

Abruzzi   Rye 


Distributors  for  South  Carolina 
Tennessee  Ground  Open  Hearth  Basic  Slag 
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Soil  Builder 


Manufactured  only  in  U.  S.  A.  By 

TENNESSEE  COAL,  IRON  &  RAILROAD  CO. 

Birmingham,    Ala. 


Inquiries    Solicited    On: 
Fertilizer 

Materials, 
Custom-Mixed 
Complete  Fertilizers 
( Buyer's    formula ) . 
Meat  Scraps 
Fish   Meal 
Wheat  Shorts 
Wheat  Bran 
Alfalfa   Meal 
Dried  Buttermilk 
Snap  Corn  Meal 
Velvet  Bean  Meal 
Velvet  Beans  in  Pod 
Peavine  &  Lespedeza  Hays 
Cracked    Corn,    Ground    Oats, 
and  all  feed  Grains 


Write  us  for  bulletins  and  prices 
on  carlots  and  trucklots. 
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carry  the  power  to  the  house,  a  distance  of  about 
five  hundred  feet. 

As  a  word  of  warning  I  would  like  to  advise 
anyone  who  is  interested  in  installing  a  plant  of  this 
type  to  be  sure  that  he  has  a  sufficient  water  supply 
and  adequate  fall.  I  am  using  about  50  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  minute,  which  will  supply  power  for  eight 
50  watt  lamps.  Personally,  I  feel  that  an  efficient 
outfit  like  this  is  worth  all  that  it  cost.  The  main- 
tenance expense  for  a  wheel  of  this  type  is  very 
small. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  give  any  further  information 
that  I  can  to  anyone  who  is  interested  in  installing  a 
plant  of  this  kind. 


Venerable  Leaders  of  the  South 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
fertilizers,  he  made  this  interesting  statement, 
"There  can  be  no  cilivization  without  population, 
no  population  without  food,  and  no  food  without 
phosphoric  acid."  As  fervently  as  Calhoun  worked 
for  the  South,  so  did  Clemson  work  for  the  founding 
of  an  agricultural  college  in  South  Carolina.  Al- 
though he  did  not  live  to  see  the  college,  it  stands 
today  as  a  great  monument  to  his  effort,  for  when 
he  died  he  left  his  property  and  most  of  his  fortune 
for  the  founding  of  an  agricultural  college  at  Fort 
Hill. 
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Education 
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Clemson  Agricultural  College!  Here  young  men 
are  studying,  preparing  for  life,  fulfilling  the  dream 
of  Thomas  G.  Clemson.  From  her  doors  walk  men 
who  are  conquering  the  South's  new  problems,  ful- 
filling the  dreams  of  Calhoun.  Clemson  Agricul- 
tural College!  A  shrine  institution  to  two  great 
southerners. 


SUMMER  CAMP 

For  twelve  months  a  year  an  agriculture 
teacher  is  in  contact  with  his  students ;  nine  months 
of  this  time  being  spent  in  school.  What  corresponds 
to  three  months  of  summer  vacation  for  most  other 
teachers,  he  spends  continually  visiting  his  boys  and 
helping  them  in  any  way  he  can.  Several  times  dur- 
ing the  summer  he  arranges  a  "get-together"  of  his 
agriculture  classes  for  social,  recreational,  and 
educational  purposes.  All  this  is  a  part  of  the  agri- 
culture teacher's  work. 

Practically  every  agriculture  teacher  in  the 
state  takes  his  students  on  a  camping  trip  at  some 
time  during  the  summer.  Special  camps  for  this 
purpose  are  located  in  South  Carolina  at  Bluffton,  at 
Murrels'  Inlet,  and  at  Tamassee.  The  first  two  are 
on  or  near  the  beach;  the  latter  is  in  the  foothills 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  This  gives  an  op- 
portunity for  either  a  mountain  or  sea-shore  vaca- 
tion. 

Here  the  boys  may  spend  a  week  of  semi-camp 
life.  The  camps  have  just  enough  of  the  modern 
conveniences  to  make  them  comfortable,  yet  offer 
some  of  the  true  aspects  of  real  camp  life.  All  of  the 
boys  have  a  chance  to  test  their  ability  in  preparing 
and  serving  meals,  in  serving  as  "K.  P."  Recreational 
activities  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  camp  schedule. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  items  is  the  educational, 
sight-seeing  tours.  These  tours  are  planned  in  ad- 
vance so  the  students  may  visit  the  points  of  greatest 
interest. 

The  week  in  camp  is  a  week  well  spent. 
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THOMAS    HEYWARD 

First  President 

of  the 

Agricultural    Society 

of 

South  Carolina 


W.   M.   FRAMPTON 

Present  President  of 

the  Society 


The  Agricultural  Society 
of  South  Carolina 

the  oldest  agricultural  society  in  the  United  States,  organized  in  Charleston  in  1785  and  since  then  a 

big  factor  in  the  advancement  of  agnculture  locally  and  over  the  state;  membership  history  shotvs  many 
prominent  figures. 


By  THOMAS  B. 

The  State  Gazette  of  South  Carolina,  August  29, 
1785,  contains  the  following  notice:  "On 
Wednesday,  the  24th  inst.,  a  number  of  gentle- 
men met  at  the  City  Hall  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  Society  in  this  State  to  encourage  Agriculture,  ac- 
cording to  the  resolves  of  the  meeting  on  the  9th  inst. ; 
when  the  committee  at  that  time  appointed  made  a  re- 
port; after  which  the  gentlemen  formed  themselves 
into  a  Society  under  the  Style  and  title  of  The  South 
Carolina  Society  for  Promoting  and  Improving  Agri- 
culture, and  Other  Rural  Concerns ;  and  proceeded 
to  the  election  of  officers,  when  the  following  were 
appointed:  The  Honourable  Thomas  Heyward, 
Jun.,  Esq.,  President;  Thomas  Pinckney,  Esq.,  Vice- 
President,  and  Peter  Bonnetheau,  Esq.,  Secretary." 
Thomas  Heyward  made  an  address,  and  rules  were 
adopted  for  the  government  of  the  Society.  The 
address  and  rules  appeared  in  the  Charleston 
Gazette  on  that  same  date. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  first  and  one  of 
the  most  famous  agricultural  societies  in  the  United 
States.  Since  this  date  this  agricultural  society  has 
been  endeavoring  to  do  just  what  its  title  plainly 


YOUNG,  Jr.,  '39 

says:  "promoting  and  improving  agriculture,  and 
other  rural  concerns."  Its  members,  energetic  and 
resourceful  leaders,  many  of  them  famous  in  the 
history  of  our  state,  have  for  153  years  been  bet- 
tering agriculture  in  South  Carolina  both  as  a 
society  and  as  individual  agriculturists. 

The  names  of  some  of  the  early  members  are 
familiar  to  even  those  very  casually  acquainted  with 
South  Carolina  history,  including  John  Rutledge, 
Thomas  Pinckney,  Gen.  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinck- 
ney, Thomas  Heyward,  and  Edward  Rutledge.  The 
name  of  the  Society  was  changed  by  the  Act  of  In- 
corporation, passed  by  the  Legislature,  Dec.  19,  1795, 
to  its  present  name,  The  Agricultural  Society  of 
South  Carolina;  however,  it  is  often  referred  to  as 
the  Charleston  Agricultural  Society.  Its  member- 
ship is  drawn  mostly  from  the  Charleston  area  and 
its  greatest  activity  has  been  in  that  area. 

Through  an  earnest  endeavor  of  the  Society  in 
its  early  days,  plants  and  seed  were  imported  from 
all  sections  of  the  world  for  experimental  purposes. 
The  following  quotation  from  the  minutes  of  the 

(Continued  on  page   30) 
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Rotherwood   Farm 


Rotherwood  Farm 

a  model  demonstration  dairy  farm.  Its  owner  a  poiverful  influence  on  Southern  agriculture  and 

the  farm  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  Southeast 


By  JAMES  E. 

ROTHERWOOD  farm,  located  in  the  valley  of 
East  Tennessee,  is  widely  known  throughout 
the  United  States  for  the  development  of 
some  of  the  South's  greatest  Jersey  herds.  The 
2,300  acre  farm  is  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Hols- 
ton  river  just  outside  Kingsport,  a  busy  industrial 
center.  The  Old  Rotherwood  home,  which  overlooks 
the  river,  and  historical  Old  Fort  Robinson  (erected 
in  1761)  is  a  welcoming  spot  for  everyone  who 
visits  there.  For  many  years  Rotherwood  has  been 
recognized  as  a  leading  farm,  and  it  is  now  hailed 
as  one  of  the  foremost  dairy  farms  in  the  southeast. 
It  is  a  model  demonstration  farm  and  is  owned 
by  Mr.  John  B.  Dennis,  who  has  been  a  powerful 
influence  in  developing  Southern  agriculture.  At 
all  times  Mr.  Dennis  extends  a  hearty  welcome  to 
those  who  wish  to  visit  the  farm  and  see  the  develop- 
ment which  it  is  carrying  on.  The  manager  co- 
operates with  educational  institutions  in  giving  their 
students  a  broader  knowledge  of  Southern  agricul- 
ture and  dairy  herd  improvements.  The  Rotherwood 
farm  is  known  as  a  meeting  place  for  judging  teams 
from  all  counties  in  Tennessee  and  neighboring 
states,  and  students  of  the  University  of  Tennessee 
receive  practical  experience  in  milk  testing  and  herd 
management  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  LaFever, 
the  manager  of  the  dairy  herd. 

The   Rotherwood   herd,  which  has  carried   its 

fame  into  all  sections  of  this  country  and  as  far  as 

was  started  in  the  fall  of  1927.  Forty 
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cows,  representing  the  best  blood  lines  of  the  Island 
of  Jersey,  were  imported  along  with  one  herd  sire, 
Boutilliere's  Brampton  Lad  279978,  prize  winning 
son  of  Bowlina's  Oxford  Sultan  254623.  Now  mostly 
home-bred,  the  herd  has  maintained  the  uniformity 
in  type  that  prevailed  in  the  original  herd.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  herd  carry  the  blood  of  LaFosse 
Golden  Beauty,  who  recently  died  in  her  17th  year. 
Her  progeny  have  been  outstanding  in  both  show 
ring  and  production  circles. 

The  present  herd,  numbering  eighty-five,  is 
headed  by  Boutilliere's  Ivanhoe,  Silver  Medal  Test- 
ed Superior  Sire  (332786)  son  of  Boutilliere's 
Brampton  Lad,  Gold  and  Silver  Medal  Tested  Sire, 
and  out  of  LaFosse  Golden  Beauty  772539,  Gold 
Medal  Tested  Dam.  He  was  the  first  Jersey  bull  in 
the  South  to  become  a  Superior  Sire,  bred  and 
developed  by  the  same  owner.  Among  the  noted 
members  of  the  herd  are  the  five  daughters  of  La- 
Fosse  Golden  Beauty  and  the  daughters  of  one  of 
her  son's.  These  have  produced  an  average  of 
645.55  lbs.  butterfat;  11,795  lbs.  milk;  a  v.  per  cent 
5.47.  Boutilliere's  Ivanhoe  has  nineteen  daughters 
officially  tested  with  an  average  of  603.81  lbs.  butter- 
fat;  10,674  lbs.  milk;  5.66  per  cent  fat  on  a  mature 
yearly  basis.  Out  of  twelve  daughters  officially  classi- 
fied, four  rated  "Very  Good"  and  eight  "Good  Plus." 
Design's  Brampton  Noble  318955  Silver  Medal 
herd  Sire,  Son  of  Design's  Fern  Oxford  287623  and 

ntinued   on    pace    31) 
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A  Touch  of  Glemson 
Community  History 

once  big  Indian  settlement,  Pendleton  later  important  government  seat,  low  country  planters  had 

summer  homes  over  here,  old  Stone  Church  Cemetery  veritable  Westminster  Abbey  of  upper  S.  C. 

R.  L.  ARIAIL,  '40 


AMID  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  the  every  day 
campus  activity,  or  amid  the  excitement 
and  applause  of  a  full  dress  parade  or  foot- 
ball game,  the  average  visitor  seldom  stops  to  think 
or  inquire  about  the  history  and  points  of  historical 
interest  of  Clemson  and  surrounding  community. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  community  can  boast  of 
a  past  history  that  is  unequaled  by  most  up  state 
communities. 

Even  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  this 
section  was  a  center  of  activity,  for  located  at  the 
foot  of  a  high  bluff  on  the  college  farm  is  the  site 
of  the  Indian  Village,  Esseneca.  This  village  was 
the  southernmost  of  the  larger  villages  of  the  great 
Cherokee  domain,  which  stretched  northward  a- 
cross  the  Blue  Ridge.  At  the  top  of  this  same  bluff 
Fort  Rutledge  was  erected  in  1776  by  General 
Andrew  Williamson.  The  approximate  location  of 
the  fort  is  marked  by  a  small  concrete  replica  and 
bronze  tablet. 

The  nearby  town  of  Pendleton  was  for  many 
years  the  most  important  seat  of  local  government 
in  northwestern  South  Carolina.  It  had  its  beginning 
in  1790,  when  the  commissioners  provided  by  the 
act  of  1789  to  select  a  seat  of  government  for  Pendle- 
ton County,  selected  the  site  of  the  present  town. 
In  Pendleton  we  find  the  Pendleton  Farmers  Society 
hall,  the  oldest  in  the  United  States.  It  was  while 
Thomas  G.  Clemson  was  president  of  the  society 
that  a  movement  was  begun  for  the  founding  of 
Clemson  College.  In  the  cemetary  of  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal,  an  old  church  of  the  village,  Thomas  G. 
Clemson  and  his  wife  Anna  Calhoun  Clemson  are 
buried.  Here  also  is  buried  General  Barnard  E. 
Bee,  who  gave  General  Jackson  his  sobriquet,  Stone- 
wall, at  the  battle  of  Manassas. 

Many  low  country  planters  had  summer  homes 
in  and  near  Pendleton.  Among  the  old  homes  still 
standing  are  Altamont  and  Woodburn,  homes  of  the 
Pinckneys ;  Astabula,  home  of  the  Gibbs  and  Lattas ; 
Boscobel,  home  of  the  Prioleaus  and  Adjers  and 
Micassa,  home  of  the  Stewarts  and  Calhouns. 

Of  all  these  and  many  other  interesting  points, 
probably  the  most  interesting  is  the  Old  Stone 
Church  and  cemetery,  located  on  a  country  road 
about  three  miles  south  of  Clemson  College.  The 
church  organization,  known  as  Hopewell  on  Keowee 


and  dating  from  1785,  first  occupied  a  log  building 
but  later  built  the  present  stone  structure  in  1797. 
This  was  one  of  the  first  Presbyterian  churches  in 
upper  South  Carolina,  and  was  the  parent  of  the 
present  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pendleton. 

In  the  cemetary  is  the  grave  of  John  Miller, 
better  known  as  Printer  John  Miller  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  son  and  grandson  whose  names  were 
also  John.  Printer  John  Miller  was  a  native  of  Lon- 
don, England,  where  he  was  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
London  Evening  Post.  He  dared  to  defy  the  officers 
of  George  III  and  published  articles  held  libelous 
by  English  courts.  After  suffering  imprisonment 
he  became  disgusted  and  left  his  native  shores  in 
1782.  He  first  migrated  to  Philadelphia  and  later 
moved  to  Charleston,  where  he  published  the  South 
Carolina  Gazette  and  General  Advertiser,  one  of  the 
first  papers  in  South  Carolina.  After  receiving  a 
grant  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  on  Eighteen 
Mile  Creek,  he  sold  the  Charleston  paper  and  re- 
moved to  Pendleton,  where  he  established  Miller's 
Weekly,  later  known  as  The  Pendleton  Messenger, 
one  of  the  earlier  up  state  papers.  It  was  from  this 
grant  that  he  gave  land  for  the  church  and  cemetery 
which  included  about  seventeen  acres. 

Among  other  interesting  men  buried  in  this 
cemetery  are  Colonel  Robert  Anderson,  a  leader  in 
the  Revolutionary  war;  General  Pickens,  another 
Revolutionary  leader,  and  his  son,  Andrew,  Gover- 
nor of  South  Carolina  during  the  war  of  1812,  and 
Turner  Bynum,  a  brilliant  young  journalist  who  was 
killed  in  a  duel  in  a  Nullification  Controversy,  in 
1832.  Also  the  veterans  of  four  wars  rest  in  the 
cemetery — the  Revolutionary,  the  War  of  1812,  the 
Indian  Creek  War  of  1815-1816,  and  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States. 

The  Old  Stone  Church  and  cemetery  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  nonsectarian,  self-perpetuating  com- 
mission, and  the  cemetery  is  maintained  by  the  in- 
come from  a  small  endowment.  The  upkeep  of  the 
church,  however,  depends  at  present  upon  the  in- 
terest of  the  public.  Surely  every  Clemson  boy  and 
every  interested  visitor  should  visit  the  Old  Stone 
Church  and  take  pride  in  its  upkeep  as  a  monument 
to  those  of  an  earlier  date — the  founders  of  our 
nation. 
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MATCHING  INDUSTRY'S 

PROGRESS 

By  T.  S.  BUIE 
Regional  Conservator,  Soil  Conservation  Service 


ECONOMISTS  tell  us  that  the  best  community 
is  one  in  which  a  proper  balance  is  maintained 
between  agriculture  and  industry.  And  sure- 
ly the  Piedmont  section  extending  through  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia,  with  its  abundant  water- 
power,  plentiful  rainfall,  mild  climate,  and  the 
adaptability  of  its  soils  to  a  wider  diversity  of  crops, 
has  ideal  possibilities  for  maintaining  such  a  balance. 

The  Piedmont  section  from  its  earliest  history 
has  been  an  agricultural  region.  But  within  recent 
years  it  has  also  become  highly  industrialized.  One 
may  travel  by  train  on  the  Southern  Railway  or  by 
car  on  U.  S.  Highway  29  for  several  hundred  miles 
without  more  than  momentarily  being  out  of  sight 
of  a  high  smokestack  of  some  mill  or  factory. 

But  this  same  section  is  noted  for  the  careless 
manner  in  which  the  soil  has  been  treated  by  its 
owners.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  has  said 
that  farmers  of  this  section  have  treated  their  soil 
with  less  concern,  and  have  mistreated  it  more  than 
farmers  of  almost  any  other  section  of  the  country. 
This  is  indeed  a  severe  indictment.  But  one  has  only 
to  travel  the  route  mentioned  above  or  fiy  at  a  high 
altitude  over  any  portion  of  the  40  million  acres 
constituting  the  Southern  Piedmont  to  realize  the 
accuracy  of  Secretary  Wallace's  statement. 

An  agriculture  built  around  cotton  and  corn — 
crops  which  are  planted  in  April  or  May  and  har- 
vested in  September  or  October — does  not  provide 
for  protection  of  the  land.  The  soil  lies  bare  for 
many  months,  and  even  the  growing  of  crops  af- 
fords little  protection  to  the  soil,  for  the  method  of 
frequent  cultivation  appears  designed  particularly 
to  provide  for  maximum  soil  losses.  Each  succeed- 
ing rain  exacts  its  toll  of  soil  especially  during  the 
winter  months  when  most  fields  are  bare. 

Ever-present  rills  are  an  indication  of  excessive 
sheet  erosion  and  the  beginning  of  gullying  in  most 
fields.  Every  stage  of  erosion  may  be  seen  within  the 
Bpace  of  a  few  miles.  Steep  hillsides  recently  cleared, 
probably  nol  for  the  first  time,  nor  even  the  second, 
are  beginning  to  wash  again. 

This  was  not  always  the  picture  of  the  Piedmont 

ion,  for  the  early  settlers  have  left  us  a  record 
telling  of  clear  streams,  dense  woods,  and  a  deep, 
fertile  rail.  Bui  today  we  see  the  landscape  dissected 

by  gullies,  many  of  them    10  feet   or  more  in  depth 
and    stopped    only    by    having    readied    a    practically 


level  grade  with  the  stream  to  which  they  contribute 
or  the  crest  of  the  ridge  separating  two  drainage 
areas. 

A  few  days  ago  I  stood  on  the  bank  of  one  of 
these  Piedmont  streams  and  saw  rush  by  the  muddy 
water  so  typical  of  this  section.  At  first  glance  what 
I  saw  appeared  to  be  merely  fine  particles  of  soil 
being  carried  along  in  suspension  by  the  water,  and 
imparting  to  it  a  brownish-yellow  color.  But  the 
swirling  water  fascinated  me.  Like  the  sphere  in 
which  a  crystal  gazer  reads  the  past  and  future, 
the  stream  itself,  once  crystal  clear,  seemed  to  be 
unfolding  before  me  the  very  life  history  of  the 
country. 

And  indeed,  in  its  real  significance,  the  suspend- 
ed material  in  the  water  was  presenting  a  veritable 
panorama  of  past  and  future  events,  more  real  than 
the  fancied  images  which  the  crystal  gazer  sees. 
For  here  the  fertile  topsoil  from  a  thousand  fields 
was  being  swept  ruthlessly  to  the  sea,  carrying 
with  it  the  promise  of  high  yields,  profitable  crops, 
a  justifiable  income,  and  a  living  wage  for  the  tiller 
of  the  soil.  Here  in  material  form  were  passing  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  a  people  for  better  op- 
portunities for  their  children. 

Intensely  human  are  these  hopes:  The  natural 
desire  of  a  father  for  the  education  of  his  son  or 
daughter;  the  hope  of  cultural  advantages  which 
come  with  better  schools,  churches,  social  activities ; 
the  hope  of  some  day  being  able  to  afford  what  all 
of  us  have  come  to  regard  as  the  necessities  of  life — 
the  simple  luxuries,  perhaps  an  automobile,  an  op- 
portunity to  visit  one's  relatives,  or  for  the  over- 
worked farm  wife  the  hope  of  water  in  the  kitchen, 
a  new  piece  of  furniture,  or  a  rug  to  cover  the  rough 
floor. 

But  when  are  such  things  to  be  had,  how  are 
they  to  be  afforded  if  our  productive  soil  continues 
on  its  way  to  the  sea  without  interruption?  It  is  not 
enough  to  dismiss  such  considerations  by  saying 
that  this  is  the  farmer's  worry,  that  manufacturers 
and  business  men  are  not  concerned.  Not  even  in- 
dustry and  business  can  flourish  permanently  when 
their  roots  are  anchored  in  sterile  soil. 

For  if  the  farmer  cannot  produce  beyond  his 
bare  requirements,  how  can  he  buy  automobiles, 
travel  by  train,  pay  for  transportation  of  goods  pro- 
duced elsewhere,  purchase  fertilizer,  buy  farm  im- 
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A  South  Carolina  farm  planned  for  erosion  control:  Contour  furrowed  pasture  in  the 

foreground,  strip  rotations  and  terraces  on  cultivated  land,  orchard  trees  planted  on 

the  contour.  (Inset:  T.  S.  Buie,  Clemson  '17,  Director) 


plements,  obtain  furniture,  pay  taxes  to  pave  roads 
support  schools,  build  churches,  develop  rural  electric 
lines,  or  do  any  of  the  other  things  which  our  com- 
plex civilization  requires  that  he  do  in  bearing  his 
part  of  the  community  burden?  Finally,  families 
driven  by  unrestrained  erosion  from  the  land  where 
they  were  once  self-supporting  must  eventually 
become  a  burden  upon  others. 

Industrial  development,  only  recently  establish- 
ed in  this  section,  was  set  up  in  the  beginning  along 
modern  lines.  But  agriculture,  fettered  by  the  habits 
of  generations  past,  has  sought  to  solve  its  problems 
in  an  increasingly  complex  civilization  by  outmoded 
methods.  While  preserving  the  identity  and  indi- 
viduality of  the  farm  unit,  we  can  and  must  by  co- 
operative action  and  land-use  planning  put  agricul- 
ture on  an  equal  footing  with  industry  and  at  the 
same  time  conserve  our  basic  soil  resources. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  organization  of 
industry  and  compare  it  with  the  situation  in  agri- 
culture. The  textile  mill  as  the  typical  unit  of  in- 
dustrial organization  in  the  Southern  Piedmont 
presents  a  picture  of  efficiency.  Several  thousand 
skilled  workers  living  in  a  compact  mill  village  per- 
form their  daily  tasks  under  the  direction  of  fore- 
men, superintendents,  and  other  supervisors  who  in 
turn  direct  the  work  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
of  the  mill  executives.  Purchases  of  raw  materials 
are  hedged  against  price  fluctuations,  production  is 
geared  to  public  demand,  and  the  finished  product  is 
sold  in  the  most  favorable  market.  Every  man  in  this 
smooth-working  organization  is  a  specialist  in  his 
particular  line. 

In  agriculture,  individual  ownership  of  farm 
land  and  devotion  to  our  democratic  processes  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  working  out  such  a  system. 


For  a  man's  farm  is  his  home,  therefore  his  castle. 
But  compare  the  efficient  organization  of  industry 
with  the  situation  in  agriculture,  where  the  indi- 
vidual farm  is  the  unit  of  organization  and  the  in- 
dividual farmer  must  necessarily  serve  in  the 
capacity  of  buyer,  skilled  laborer,  and  salesman  of 
the  product  of  his  industry.  He  is  dependent  upon 
the  vagaries  of  the  weather,  the  whims  of  the 
market,  and  the  uncertainties  of  insect  damage.  To 
do  an  effective  job  even  under  favorable  circum- 
stances he  must  be  a  soils  specialist,  agricultural 
engineer,  agronomist,  forester,  weather  prophet,  and 
market  forecaster. 

How  then  can  we  hope  to  maintain  a  balance 
between  agriculture  and  industry  with  so  man  ad- 
vantages of  operation  in  industry's  favor.  I  think 
the  new  approach  we  are  making  to  the  problem 
through  farmer-organized  soil  conservation  districts 
is  the  answer  to  that  question.  We  cannot  duplicate 
the  structure  of  industry,  but  we  can  approximate 
industry's  methods  in  the  district  program.  Under 
appropriate  state  legislation,  groups  of  farmers 
with  a  community  of  interests  and  with  related 
problems  are  enabled  to  weld  their  farm  units  into 
an  effective  organization  for  carrying  out  their 
common  aspirations.  Their  own  local  representa- 
tives— a  small  body  of  elected  and  appointed  super- 
visors— serve  as  the  governing  body  of  the  district 
and  determine  the  land-use  program  and  other  ob- 
jectives. 

In  this  new  set-up,  the  farmer  and  his  govern- 
ment, both  federal  and  local,  are  partners  in  a  great 
endeavor  to  conserve  our  soil  resources  and  improve 
our  farm  living  conditions.  It  is  a  democratic  ap- 
proach to  the  solution  of  the  problem  for  within 

(Continued   on   page    32) 
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The  Soil  Acidity  Problem 
in  South  Carolina 


liming  and  diversification  of  crops  suggested  as  means  of  improving  agriculture  in  the  one  crop, 

poor  farmer  South 

By  R.  L.  AR1AIL,  '40 


IT  IS  now  generally  accepted  by  all  that  the 
South  is  relatively  poor  in  actual  wealth  and 
deficient  in  many  things  of  a  scientific  and  social 
nature.  It  is  also  generally  accepted,  however,  that 
the  South  is  rich  in  natural  and  human  wealth.  It 
needs  only  the  development  of  this  natural  wealth 
and  the  utilization  of  the  human  wealth  for  the 
creation  of  such  artificial  wealth  as  accumulated 
capital,  as  a  means  of  securing  material  and  social 
satisfaction.  It  is  necessary  that  we  consider  these 
deficiencies  and  develop  or  alter  them  where  neces- 
sary in  order  to  maintain  an  economic  balance  with 
the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Artificial  wealth  depends  upon  technological 
skills  developed  in  connection  with  institutional 
services.  Without  intelligent  effort  directed  in  this 
way  it  is  not  possible  to  utilize  adequately  the  natural 
resources. 

Since  we  are  relatively  poor  as  a  region  and 
since  agriculture  is  our  leading  industry  from  which 
a  large  part  of  our  wealth  is  derived,  it  naturally 
falls  that  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  our 
system  of  agriculture.  In  South  Carolina,  a  typical 
southern  state,  the  one  crop  system  has  long  been 
hailed  as  the  main  evil  in  the  face  of  agricultural 
1 1  ingress  and  prosperity. 

In  South  Carolina  cotton  and  tobacco,  and 
•  specially  the  former,  are  recognized  as  the  great 
cash  crops  of  the  state,  and  it  is  upon  cotton  that 
the  very  economy  of  the  people  is  based,  But  cotton 
is  losing  its  relative  position  in  world  trade  and  its 
extensive  cultivation,  as  a  row  crop,  has  permitted 
serious  exploitation  of  soil  fertility.  It  naturally 
falls  that  a  more  diversified  system  of  agriculture 
lias  to  be  adopted  if  we  hope  to  build  a  profitable  and 
permanent  system  of  agriculture  in  South  Carolina. 

There  is  a  major  obstacle,  however,  in  develop- 
ing a  suitable  diversified  system  of  agriculture,  and 
that  is  the  high  acidity  of  the  soils  in  our  state.  The 
BoiLs  of  South  Carolina  are  naturally  acid,  but  the 
long  and  continued  use  Of  fertilizers  in  the  pro- 
duction of  such  aeid-tolerant  cash  crops  as  cotton 
and   tobacco  lias  greatly   intensified   this  acidity. 

Prom  tests  made  on  over  two  million  soil  samples 

taken   from   differenl    sections  of  South   Carolina. 
it  was  learned  that  approximately  40  per  cent  of 


the  agricultural  lands  in  the  state  are  so  extremely 
acid  that  they  are  not  capable  of  producing  a  suf- 
ficient income  for  a  satisfactory  standard  of  living. 
Even  cotton  and  tobacco,  the  crops  which  are  most 
resistant  to  high  soil  acidity,  cannot  be  grown  eco- 
nomically on  these  lands. 

Another  40  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  land 
was  found  to  be  of  a  moderate  acidity  which  will 
enable  cotton  and  tobacco  to  be  produced  only  if 
relatively  large  amounts  of  fertilizer  are  used. 

Only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  land 
was  found  to  be  of  a  low  enough  acidity  to  support 
a  profitable  live-at-home  program.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  our  total  agricultural  profits  are  derived 
from  this  land,  which  is  far  too  small  proportional- 
ly to  affect  materially  the  agricultural  income  of  the 
state. 

It  is  only  through  the  use  of  lime  that  this  soil 
acidity  can  be  corrected,  and  it  follows  that  it  must 
be  corrected  if  we  are  to  develop  a  suitable  diversi- 
fied system  of  agriculture  including  major  livestock 
enterprises,  which  are  necessary  for  the  much  needed 
live-at-home  program. 

Under  the  present  system  there  seems  to  be 
a  concentration  of  farm  labor  during  the  months 
of  March,  April  and  May  in  the  spring,  and  Septem- 
ber and  October  in  the  fall,  while  there  is  a  sharp 
drop  in  the  labor  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  This 
is  accounted  for  by  the  cultivation  and  harvesting 
of  our  present  predominating  crops.  There  also 
seems  to  be,  under  the  present  system,  a  rather 
slow  turn  over  of  the  capital  investment.  This  con- 
dition can  be  remedied  by  growing  other  crops  and 
producing  more  livestock,  which  will  provide  pro- 
ductive work  throughout  the  year  and  also  insure 
a  more  even  distribution  of  the  income. 

It  has  been  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  H.  P. 
Cooper,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  at  Clem- 
son  College,  that  the  attention  of  farmers  and  farm 
leaders  has  been  focused  on  this  serious  problem. 
Dr.  Cooper,  realizing  that  the  future  of  southern 
agriculture  lies  in  the  remedy  of  this  problem,  has 
assumed  the  leadership  in  making  this  remedy  ef- 
fective in  South  Carolina.  In  his  report  on  the  soil 
acidity    problem    in    South    Carolina,    Dr.    Cooper 

(Continued    on    page   3'S) 
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Livestock  Coming  South 


W.  L.  EIDSON,  '41 


IT  IS  well  understood  that  diversification  is  one 
of  the  best  answers  to  the  present  problems 
of  the  farmer.  We  are  also  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  use  of  livestock  is  the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  balancing  the  South  Carolina  farmer's 
program. 

There  is  a  distinct  need  for  an  increase  of  live- 
stock in  South  Carolina.  It  was  recently  reported 
that  of  160,000  farms  in  South  Carolina  there  are 
66,000  with  no  hogs,  52,000  with  no  cows,  and  19,000 
with  no  chickens.  It  was  estimated  that  if  imports 
of  livestock  products  to  South  Carolina  were  sud- 
denly stopped,  this  state  would  have  only  enough 
such  products  of  her  own  on  hand  to  supply  a  regular 
diet  for  a  period  of  six  months.  These  are  facts  of 
which  South  Carolinians  should  be  profoundly 
ashamed. 

Workers  in  Animal  Husbandry  in  South  Caro- 
lina are  striving  diligently  to  increase  the  number 
and  quality  of  livestock  products  in  this  state,  and 
they  are  very  optimistic  about  the  results  they  ex- 
pect to  obtain.  Much  has  been  done  to  aid  farmers 
in  getting  started  on  the  road  to  successful  livestock 
production.  Extension  workers,  county  agents,  and 
agricultural  teachers  have  fostered  such  activities 
as  importations  of  purebred  livestock,  feeding  demon- 
strations, cooperative  marketing,  purchasing  lime  for 
the  soils,  and  livestock  shows.  All  of  these  activities 
have  realized  very  fruitful  results. 

For  a  long  time  a  big  need  of  the  livestock 
industry  in  this  state  has  been  that  of  improved 
breeding  stock.  It  was  very  hard  for  farmers  to 
secure  outstanding  animals  with  which  to  breed 
unless  they  bought  them  from  a  long  distance.  There 
are  now  a  number  of  breeders  throughout  the  state 
who  can  furnish  highly  bred  animals  of  the  most 
popular  breeds  at  very  attractive  prices. 

Feeding  demonstrations  have  been  a  great 
medium  in  teaching  the  farmer  how  to  feed  his  hogs 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  pork  of  the  quality 
that  would  command  the  highest  market  prices. 
Cooperative  marketing  has  opened  a  channel  for 
the  farmer  to  market  his  hogs  for  the  highest  prices 
at  a  minimum  cost  . 

Recently  a  great  drive  has  been  launched  to 
teach  the  farmers  of  South  Carolina  the  value  of 
lime  applied  to  our  soils  and  to  encourage  the  use  of 
it  as  much  as  possible.  Realizing  that  the  soils  of 
South  Carolina  are  acid,  and  that  our  best  pasture 
grasses  are  adapted  to  alkaline  soils,  we  believe 
that  liming  the  pastures  of  this  state  will  prove  to 


be  one  of  the  most  profitable  ventures  undertaken 
by  our  farmers  in  recent  years. 

Interest  in  livestock  showings  in  South  Caro- 
lina are  steadily  increasing  and  their  value  should 
not  be  overlooked.  Time  spent  at  these  shows  by 
farmers  is  time  well  spent  because  after  seeing  the 
quality  expected  of  animals  by  our  livestock  authori- 
ties, they  are  much  better  prepared  to  select  and 
breed  animals  of  a  higher  quality. 

Livestock  prospects  of  the  entire  South  have 
aroused  the  interest  of  our  leading  meat  packers. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Hoffman,  Vice  President  of  the  Cudahy 
Packing  Company  said,  "The  South  is  fast  becoming 
a  livestock  country.  Cattle  and  hogs,  which  form  one 
of  the  most  dependable  and  most  important  sources 
of  farm  revenue,  are  taking  their  place  in  Southern 
agriculture."  We  should  be  very  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  livestock  industry  is  steadily  increasing  in 
importance  in  the  South.  We  certainly  hope  that  the 
livestock  industry  will  live  up  to  the  name  won  by 
the  hog  as  the  "mortgage  lifter",  and  we  sincerely 
believe  that  it  will. 


We  breed  only  one  breed,  the  Tom  Barron 
big  type  S.  C.  English  White  Leghorn. 

Can  supply  baby  chicks,  or  chicks  any  age 

up  to  3  weeks  of  age.    Also  pullets  any 

age  from  3  weeks  to  maturity. 

We  use  the  latest  modern  all  electric  incu- 
bators and  separate  hatchers. 

Visitors  welcome  anytime. 


IVA  POULTRY  FARM 
AND  HATCHERY 

T.  C.  GRAY,  Owner 
IVA,  S.  C. 
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Agriculture  and  Engineering 

By  CLINTON  COOK,  '39 

ONE  look  at  a  modern  farm  quickly  reveals 
the  close  relationship  that  engineering  has 
to  agriculture.  This  relationship  extends 
back  to  the  first  civilizations 
in  the  great  river  valleys, 
where  agriculture  and  en- 
gineering began  together. 
Records  show  that  the  need 
for  irrigation  of  the  land 
for  the  purpose  of  agricul- 
ture developed  skilled  hy- 
draulic engineers  even  in  the 
earliest  times.  Civil  engine- 
ering in  the  form  of  survey- 
ing was  originated  because 
of  the  need  of  boundary  lines 
between  farms  in  the  Nile 
valley.  These  boundaries, 
obliterated  each  year  by  the  river  flood,  had  to  be 
remarked  by  engineers. 

Though  engineering  and  agriculture  have  al- 
ways been  closely  related,  it  was  not  until  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  two  really  began 
to  coordinate  their  efforts.  The  invention  of  the 
cotton  gin  by  Eli  Whitney  and  the  invention  of  the 
reaper  by  McCormick  were  quickly  followed  by  a 
series  of  developments  which  put  agriculture  on  a 
mass  production  scale.  The  mule  has  been  replaced 
by  the  tractor,  which  has  many  times  the  mule's 
capacity. 

With  the  mechanization  of  agriculture,  it  be- 
hooves the  farmer  to  become  versed  along  engineer- 
ing lines.  He  must  be  able  to  maintain,  operate, 
and  repair  complicated  agricultural  machinery.  At 
the  same  time,  in  order  to  understand  the  needs  and 
problems  of  the  farmer,  the  engineer  must  have  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  agriculture.  Through  the 
study  of  farming  problems,  he  is  enabled  to  design 
and  build  equipment  capable  of  promoting  the  high 

ndarda  of  modern   agriculture. 

The  closer  the  bond  between  the  farmer  and  the 

engineer  is  drawn,  the  greater  the  advantage  to  the 

South,  which  is  principally  an  agricultural  section. 

Thus,  agriculture,  with  the  aid  of  engineering  and 

related  subjects — chemistry,  textiles,  and  archi- 
tecture— will  soon  put  the  South  where  it  belongs — 
the  nation's  number  one  economic  opportunity! 


T.  E.  GOODSON 

Member  Minerets, 

Honor     Architects 

Fraternity 


Agriculture  and  Architecture 

By  T.  E.  GOODSON,  '40 

THE  government  is  trying  to  breathe  into  the 
agricultural  industry  new  life,  new  hope, 
and  ambitions.  The  south,  once  called  our 
economic  problem  number 
one,  is  now  encouragingly 
referred  to  by  the  patriotic 
people  of  the  southland  as 
the  nation's  principal  eco- 
nomic opportunity.  Millions 
of  dollars  have  been  spent 
to  encourage  the  agricultural 
people  to  work  hard  for  neat, 
livable  homes,  to  educate 
their  children,  to  cultivate 
their  land  scientifically,  and 
to  interest  themselves  in 
landscape  improvements.  In 
these  government  projects 
the  architect  figures  promi- 
nently for  it  is  he  who 
designs  the  modern  country  home,  plans  the  utility 
buildings  on  the  farm,  and  arranges  their  building 
sites  with  convenience  and  quaint  beauty  in  mind. 
He  suggests  improvements  to  houses  already  stand- 
ing, from  simply  whitewashing  the  houses  and 
fences,  to  entirely  reconstructing  delapidated  dwel- 
lings. Rose  trellises,  and  flower  stands  are  used  to 
promote  interest  in  flowers,  and  general  landscape 
improvements.  Methods  of  landscaping  are  sug- 
gested with  their  costs  and  results  primarily  con- 
sidered. Clean  yards,  low  hedges,  whitewashed 
fences  and  houses,  concealed  trash  piles  and  stock 
pens,  all  in  time  make  a  man  take  pride  in  his  home. 
Without  this  pride  he  becomes  a  hopeless  machine 
and  a  dissatisfied,  unpatriotic  citizen. 

Of  this  nation's  industries,  two  stand  out  pre- 
dominantly for  their  tremendous  influence  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  These  are  the 
agricultural,  and  building  industries,  respectively, 
the  sources  of  man's  food  and  shelter.  In  such 
fundamental  terms,  the  importance  of  these  eco- 
nomic activities  becomes  obvious. 

It  is  an  axiom  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
that  agricultural  prosperity  moans  a  natural  civil 
prosperity,  or  one  based  on  sound  economic  prin- 
ciples. Through  such  business  security,  architecture 
is  allowed  to  flourish,  and  express  the  people  of  the 
period. 
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The  Rise  of  the  Peach  Industry 
in  South  Carolina 


By  R.  J.  FERREE,  '39 


THE  year  1920  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  peach  production  in  South  Carolina. 
There  were  three  outstanding  factors  largely 
responsible  for  this:  the  appearance  of  the  boll 
weevil ;  the  stimulus  of  very  high  prices  for  peaches 
in  Georgia;  the  Sandhills  of  North  Carolina;  and 
satisfactory  results  from  previous  plantings  in  this 
state. 

Previous  to  1920  there  were  a  few  commercial 
orchards.  Col.  R.  B.  Watson  of  Ridge  Springs  in 
Saluda  County  is  credited  with  shipping  the  first 
peaches  from  South  Carolina.  He  had  a  very  small 
commercial  orchard  from  which  he  made  his  first 
shipments  in  1872,  according  to  the  most  reliable 
information  available.  The  first  orchard  of  any 
importance  planted  in  the  Piedmont  section  was 
that  of  Mr.  J.  V.  Smith  of  Greer.  Other  plantings 
of  minor  significance  were  made  in  McCormick 
County  in  1916. 

Disease  played  an  important  role  in  the  early 
era  of  the  fruit  industry.  In  the  early  nineties,  for 
example,  planting  in  the  Ridge  Spring  section  was 
cut  short  with  the  advent  of  the  San  Jose  scale, 
(pronounced  San  Hozay).  This  insect,  with  others, 
caused  practically  a  complete  abandonment  of  this 
early  enterprise  but  soon  after  1900,  a  control  for 
the  San  Jose  scale  was  developed. 

A  few  small  commercial  plantings  were  made  in 
Spartanburg,  Greenville,  Chesterfield  and  Laurens 
Counties  in  1920,  1921,  and  1922.  These  plantings, 
with  others  in  those  counties,  especially  Spartan- 
burg County,  continued  to  grow  at  a  more  or  less 
uniform  rate  until  1933,  at  which  time  plantings 
increased  tremendously.  From  1933  to  1938  plant- 
ings more  than  doubled  and  in  Spartanburg  County 
were  more  than  tripled.  In  the  last  eighteen  years 
the  number  of  trees  have  increased  from  a  com- 
paratively few  thousand  to  a  figure  well  over  three 
million. 

It  is  not  known  when  the  first  car  of  peaches 
was  shipped  from  the  state,  but  in  1923  there  were 
only  sixteen  cars  shipped.  The  rate  of  shipments 
increased  steadily  since  1923,  the  total  crop  amount- 
ing to  3,000  cars  in  1938;  1737  cars  were  shipped  by 
rail,  and  the  remainder  shipped  by  trucks  or  sold 
locally. 

Spartanburg  County  quickly  sprang  into  the 
lead  in  the  number  of  trees  planted  and  the  number 
of  cars  produced.  At  the  end  of  1922,  Spartanburg 


had  14,812  trees  in  commercial  planting,  and  the 
increase  in  this  county  to  the  present  date  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
state.  Rising  from  insignificance,  Spartanburg 
County  now  ranks  within  the  three  top-ranking 
counties  in  the  United  States  in  growing  peaches 
for  the  fresh  fruit  markets. 

According  to  the  most  reliable  figures  obtain- 
able, there  were  over  two  million  trees  in  the  state 
at  the  end  of  the  1937-38  planting  season,  this  figure 
including  only  plantings  of  500  or  more  trees.  To 
bring  the  figure  up  to  date  and  to  include  plantings 
of  less  than  500  trees,  the  figure  is  increased  well  be- 
yond the  three  million  mark.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  ten  highest  counties  in  South  Carolina  listed  in 
order  of  the  estimated  number  of  trees,  which  in- 
cludes all  plantings,  regardless  of  number :  Spartan- 
burg, 1,600,000;  Chesterfield,  250,000;  York,  175,- 
000;  Saluda,  167,000;  Greenville,  150,000;  Cherokee, 
145,000;  Edgefield  115,000;  Laurens,  67,000;  Ker- 
shaw, 60.000 ;  Lexington,  48,000.  Less  than  one  third 
of  the  trees  planted  are  in  production,  and  a  safe 
estimate  of  the  crop  five  years  hence  would  be  from 
eight  to  ten  thousand  cars,  five  thousand  cars  or 
more  coming  from  Spartanburg  County. 

The  principle  variety  grown  is  the  Elberta,  and 
of  the  dozen  others  grown,  the  Elberta  comprises 
seventy-five  per  cent  or  more  of  all  varieties.  The 
Hiley  variety  is  next  in  importance,  followed  by 
Golden  Jubilee,  and  Early  Rose.  Recently  varieties 
similar  to  Elberta,  but  maturing  later  than  the 
regular  Elberta,  have  been  planted  rather  extensive- 
ly. The  Elberta  variety  is  almost  ideal  for  the  Pied- 
mont when  the  different  ripening  dates  are  considered 
for  the  Southeast.  It  follows  the  Elberta  season  of 
Georgia  and  is  earlier  than  the  main  varieties  grown 
farther  north  along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard. 

The  success  of  this  comparatively  new  enter- 
prise is  due  to  several  factors,  foremost  of  which 
are  the  highly  developed  cultural  practices,  standardi- 
zation, and  marketing.  The  Experiment  Station  and 
Extension  Service  have  rendered  invaluable  service 
to  the  growers  by  giving  advice  and  solving  their 
problems.  The  Extension  Service  has  a  demonstra- 
tion plot  near  Inman  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
E.  H.  Rawl,  and  it  has  been  of  great  value  to  the 
peach  industry  in  that  locality.  In  1935  an  unbalanc- 
ed nutrient  problem  showed  up  in  several  orchards, 
and  it  was  found  to  be  caused  by  applying  only  nitro- 
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gen  carrying  fertilizers  year  after  year,  with  the 
result  that  the  supply  of  phosphorous,  potassium, 
and  calcium  became  deficient.  This  problem  was 
solved  and  the  solution  demonstrated  in  the  Exten- 
sion Service  demonstration  plot.  The  Experiment 
Station  has  two  experiments  in  progress  on  Orchard 
Nutrition  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  A.  M.  Musser. 
One  of  these  experimental  plots  is  located  in  the 
orchard  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Blackwell,  near  Inman,  and 
the  other  is  located  in  Land  Bros,  orchard,  near 
York.  These  projects  will  be  of  great  value,  for 
they  give  promise  of  producing  far-reaching  results 
on  a  more  permanent  basis.  The  experiments  car- 
ried on  at  the  Sandhill  Experiment  Station  have 
been,  and  are,  greatly  aiding  the  growers  to  solve 
their  orchard  problems,  principally  problems  of 
nutrition.  The  two  experiments  in  the  Piedmont 
have  only  been  run  two  years  and  very  few  of  the 
results  have  been  released,  while  the  experiments 
at  the  Sandhill  Station  have  been  run  a  number  of 
years  and  the  growers  in  that  locality  have  already 
been  greatly  benefited  by  the  results  obtained. 

South  Carolina  growers  have  marketed  their 
peaches  cooperatively  since  1923,  when  the  South 
Carolina  Peach  Growers  Association  was  formed. 
This  cooperative  marketing  agency  has  enjoyed 
success  from  the  beginning,  and  it  has  grown  steadily 
since  its  establishment.  The  home  offices  are  now 
located  in  Spartanburg  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Cribb  has 
been  the  manager  since  the  removal  of  the  offices 
from  Florence  to  Spartanburg.  This  association  has 
very  efficiently  handled  at  least  seventy  per  cent  of 
the  Spartanburg  County  crop  and  about  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  total  crop  of  the  state  last  year.  It  is 
the  policy  of  this  organization  to  promote  the  pro- 
duction of  better  fruit,  put  up  a  superior  pack,  and 
to  get  the  fruit  to  market  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition. This  policy  is  getting  results,  since  the 
peaches  handled  are  beginning  to  be  given  preference 
on  the  eastern  and  western  markets  because  of  the 
quality  and  condition  of  the  fruit. 

A  new  phase  in  the  promotion  of  the  peach 
industry  was  undertaken  last  summer.  Because  of 
market  conditions  prevailing  prior  to  the  shipping 

on,  an  advertising  campaign  was  started  to 
induce  a  greater  consumption  of  fresh  peaches.  This 
new  undertaking  was  so  successful  that  growers  of 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  are 
laying  plana  to  put  the  advertising  campaign  on  a 
larger  and  more  permanent  basis.  An  advertising 

paign  le  a  very  wise  move  in  view  of  the  fact 
thai  when  the  I  ices  now  planted  begin  to  bear  there 
i  "l"  an  annual  production  of  over  ten 
thousand  car     of  peaches  in  South  Carolina. 


BALENTINES 

HOME  OF 

"Aristocratic  Pig" 


HAMS  -  BREAKFAST  BACON 

PURE  LARD 

PURE  PORK  SAUSAGE 


Daily  Year  Around  Market  For  Live  Stock 

Bring  Your  Hogs  To  Our  Stock  Yards — Our 

Prices  and  Treatment  Will  Please  You 


BALENTINE  PACKING  CO. 

"South  Carolina's  Own  Meat  Packers" 
110  E.  Court  St.  Phone  4300 

GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


CONSCIENTIOUS  FERTILIZER  SERVICE! 


Swift  &  Company  con- 
siders it  good  business  to 
view  each  transaction  from 
the  standpoint  of  the 
farmer.  "We  know  that 
our  success  is  closely  tied 
to  the  success  of  agricul- 
ture. 

It  is  a  determination, 
conceived  many  years  ago, 
that  Swift's  Red  Steer 
Brand  fertilizer  will  al- 
ways represent  a  full 
measure  of  benefit  to  the 
user. 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 
FERTILIZER  WORKS 

COLUMBIA  —  GREENWOOD  —  WILMINGTON 
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FLACK,  A  WORKING  COLLIE 


I 


J.  M.  LAPHAM,  '39 
am  His  Highness'  dog  at  Kew; 
Pray  tell  me,  Sir,  whose  dog  are  you?' 

Pope — on  the  collar  of  a  dog. 


There  are  three  distinctive  strains  of  Collies: 
the  bearded  collie,  the  sable  and  white  collie,  and  the 
working  collie.  Most  of  use  are  familiar  with  the 
first  two  strains,  but 
have    never    seen    a 
working  collie.     The 
reason  is  evident,  be- 
cause there  were  only 
two  such  dogs  in  the 
United  States  back  in 
1922.       These     dogs 
were  named  "Flack" 
and  "Mattie",  and  it 
is  in  Flack  that  we 
are  interested. 

Flack  was  born  Flack 

in  Scotland,  and  could  not  understand  our  language 
at  first  when  he  was  taken  to  Chicago  by  Sam 
Stoddart  in  1920  for  the  Chicago  International  Ex- 
position. But  in  two  months  time  he  was  working 
daily  before  an  audience  of  thirty-thousand  people. 

Shortly  after  this  Flack  was  purchased  by 
Senator  Johnson  N.  Camdem  of  Versailles,  Kentucky. 
Senator  Camden  presented  Flack  to  E.  W.  Cook, 
famous  Scotch  Shepherd  in  charge  of  the  Hamp- 
shire flock  on  his  estate. 

Herding  and  cutting  out  sheep,  that  was  Flack's 
work  and  joy.  For  he  and  his  ancestors  for  centur- 
ies have  been  bred  to  do  this  work. 

Can't  you  just  see  Flack  out  there  in  the  field, 
standing  at  attention,  waiting  for  Col.  Cook  to  give 
the  signal  whistle  that  says,   "Round  up"? 

The  flock  of  forty  ewes  were  grazing  over  a  thirty- 
acre  paddock  widely  scattered  when  Cook  gave  that 
long  penetrating  whistle  and  Flack  was  off.  Run- 
ning low  to  the  ground  he  circled  three  times,  and  in 
three  minutes,  there  was  the  round  up,  with  Flack 
on  guard,  not  a  muscle  moving.  Neither  did  he 
make  a  sound  for  Flack  never  barks,  but  with  swift 
vibrations  of  his  sentient  body  he  held  them  in 
absolute  subjection  until  the  next  signal — a  long 
slow  lift  of  the  shepherds  crook  and  five  whistles 
said  "cut  out  five."  Four  minutes  and  Flack  holds 
the  five  rigid  in  the  open,  just  wavering  his  tail 
with  something  of  a  hypnotic  movement.  Then  the 
lifted  crook  as  before,  said  "Cut  out  two,"  and  it  was 
done.  Not  just  any  two,  but  the  right  two  and  then 
brought  straight  to  the  shepherds  feet  where  the 
crook  could  reach  and  hold  them. 

Next  the  lowered  crook  and  one  whistle  said 


"Cut  out  one".  That  looked  easy,  but  when  the 
master  demanded  that  one  be  penned  and  held  in 
an  open  gateway,  well,  Flack  was  equal  to  it.  How 

he  did  it  we  don't 
know,  before  such 
ability  mere  human 
opinion  stands  abash- 
ed. But  hold  that  ex- 
cited, panting,  vi- 
brating ewe  he  did, 
while  the  camera  did 
its  work,  and  a  bit 
longer  while  we  stood 
in  awed  wonderment 
at  such  motionless 
at  Work  mastery  of  will  over 

will,  for  the  ewe  wanted  to  go,  to  jump  stiff  legged 
and  bound  away  and  join  the  flock  across  the  clover 
field.  She  swayed,  she  lifted  a  foot,  but  that  was  all. 
Not  one  step  did  she,  or  dared  she,  make  until,  obey- 
ing the  wave  of  the  crook,  Flack  released  his  mastery 
and  come  to  heel. 

Flack  has  a  strong  character,  for  not  even  the 
choicest  tidbit  would  tempt  him  to  the  courtesy  of 
breaking  bread  with  strangers.  He  only  eats  once 
a  day,  and  that  at  the  hand  of  his  master  at  bed- 
time— the  time  when  the  click  of  a  snaplink  fastens 
into  his  heavy  collar  and  he  is  tied  up  for  the  night. 
Today  Col.  Cook  lives  at  Clemson  College  as 
shepherd  and  Animal  Husbandryman.  He  is  giving 
his  knowledge  of  sheep  and  animals  to  the  state  of 
South  Carolina,  and  perhaps  some  of  you  saw  his 
sheep  dog  demonstration  during  the  Fort  Hill 
Pageant  a  few  years  ago. 

But  there  was  a  tear  in  Ted  Cook's  eye  as  he 
told  me  this  story,  for  Flack  has  left  his  master's 
side  to  go  where  all  good  dogs  go. 

(*)  Rewritten    and    condensed    from;    American    Sheep 
Breeder,  March,  1922. 


"Home-Made    Feeds   From   Home   Grown   Products" 

"GREAT  SMOKY  BRAND" 

Live  Stock  and  Poultry  Feeds 

THE  IODINE  STATE  FEED  MILLS 

Greenville,  South  Carolina 
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CUSTOM  GRINDING  —  MIXING  —  MOLASSES 

PROCESSING 
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Come  To  South  Carolina 

When  a  person  has  something  of  value  that  he 
wishes  to  sell  or  share,  he  usually  advertises.  That 
is  exactly  what  The  Anderson  Daily  Mail  did  in  their 
fortieth  anniversary  edition.  In  this  case  The  Daily 
Mail  offered  the  resources  of  South  Carolina  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  edition  The  Daily  Mail  portrayed  the 
glorious  past,  the  many  years  of  progress  and  the 
present  high  status  of  development  of  Anderson  and 
of  South  Carolina.  But  in  spite  of  the  present  extent 
of  development,  it  was  emphasized,  the  surface  has 
only  been  scratched.  There  remains  room  and  op- 
portunity for  a  great  deal  to  be  done.  Our  vast 
untapped  natural  resources  and  our  readily  available 
human  wealth  offers  opportunities  unmatched  ex- 
cept by  those  of  our  neighboring  southern  states. 

In  South  Carolina,  it  was  pointed  out,  we  have 
mountains  and  a  seashore,  ideal  for  vacationists; 
a  climate  and  population,  pleasing  to  homemakers; 
and  a  new  frontier  of  opportunity  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  business  or  an  industry. 

Not  only  The  Daily  Mail,  but  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  as  well  are  behind  this  movement  to  inform 
the  nation  of  the  opportunity  existing  in  our  state. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  such  a  voluminous 
edition,  which  totaled  one-hundred  and  sixty  pages, 
could  not  have  been  possible  without  the  cooperation 
of  the  advertisers. 

These  advertisers  represent  the  people  of  South 
Carolina:  the  businessmen,  the  farmers,  and  the 
industrialists.  Thus  The  Daily  Mail  is  a  medium 
through  which  the  opinions  and  policies  of  the 
citizens  of  South  Carolina  are  expressed.  The 
Agrarian  is  a  medium  through  which  the  opinions 
and  policies  of  the  students  of  Clemson  College  are 
expressed.  It  is  of  no  small  consequence  that  we  have 
the  same  enthusiasm  and  ideas  as  do  the  present 
leaders  of  our  state.  We  are  only  too  anxious  to  as- 
sume our  position  in  South  Carolina  and  to  help 
make  it  a  richer  state  than  ever  before. 

We  of  The  Agrarian  wish  to  extend  the  invita- 
tion first  extended  by  The  Anderson  Daily  Mail'. 
"Come  to  South  Carolina."  R.  L.  A. 


//.  A.  Woodle,  a  graduate  of  the  Agricultural 
Education  class  of  '23,  is  now  County  Agent  of  Aiken 
County. 


l>.  A,  Shelley,  a  graduate  of  the  Animal  Hus- 
bandry clasfl  of  '37,  has  recently  been  appointed 
County  Agent  of  Abbeville  County. 


Where  There  Is  A  Will,  There 
Is  A  Way 

The  fact  that  the  South  is  criticised  as  the 
nation's  economic  problem  number  one,  agricul- 
turally and  otherwise,  is  generally  accepted,  but 
judging  from  the  enthusiasm  shown  by  the  citizens 
at  the  recent  farm  machinery  demonstration  day 
at  Clemson  they  are  determined  to  overcome  this 
handicap  by  keeping  pace  with  all  new  developments 
and  methods.  We  are  in  dire  need  of  new  methods, 
new  developments  and  new  industries  here  in  the 
South,  and  the  only  way  to  acquire  these  is  to  first 
secure  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  the  people. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  the  interest  taken  in  the 
farm  machinery  demonstration  is  typical  of  the 
entire  South,  for  if  it  is  and  if  the  old  saying  "where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way"  is  true,  then  certainly 
the  South  is  on  the  road  to  economic  prosperity. 

In  this  region  so  rich  in  natural  and  human 
wealth,  agriculture  is  still  the  primary  industry; 
so,  naturally,  we  look  first  to  agriculture  when  seek- 
ing a  solution  to  our  problems. 

The  farmers  and  farm  leaders  who  attended  the 
demonstration  did  so  with  their  eyes  and  minds 
open  to  any  suggestions  rendered  by  the  various 
farm  machinery  companies  represented.  These  men 
took  all  the  exhibits  in,  wreighed  the  possibilities, 
and  conceived  new  ideas  on  how  to  improve  their 
own  farms. 

If  the  farmers  were  anxious  to  learn  about  the 
machines  and  their  possibilities,  then  the  companies 
were  doubly  anxious  to  serve.  Any  group  of  com- 
panies which  are  willing  to  exhibit  between  $50,000 
and  $75,000  worth  of  equipment  free  of  charge  may 
truly  be  said  to  be  cooperating  wTith  the  farmers. 
With  this  spirit  of  cooperation  there  are  no  agri- 
cultural problems  which  cannot  be  improved  or  over- 
come. R.  L.  A. 


B.  O.  Williams  was  a  graduate  of  the  first 
Vocational  Agricultural  Education  class  at  Clemson 
in  1918.  He  is  now  professor  of  Rural  Sociology 
and  Statistics,  and  is  Rural  Sociologist  on  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  Staff  at  Clemson.  Dr. 
Williams  received  his  M.  S.  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  in  1929  and  his  Ph.D.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  in  '38. 


F.  I).  Cochern,  a  graduate  of  the  Horticulture 
class  of '32,  is  assistant  Horticulturist  at  the  Louisana 
state  University,  University,  Louisana. 
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South  Carolina  s  Golden  Weed 


TO  THE  purchaser  it  is  a  package  of  cigarettes 
or  cigars ;  to  the  botanist  it  is  Nicotiana 
tabacum,  but  to  the  South  Carolina  grower 
it  is  the  Golden  Weed.  Though  not  cultivated  in  the 
Piedmont,  tobacco  holds  an  important  place  in  the 
economic  system  of  our  Pee  Dee  section. 

Tobacco,  unlike  most  of  our  important  crop 
plants,  is  native  to  America.  It  was  cultivated  by 
the  Indians  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America. 
The  use  of  tobacco  soon  became  popular  in  Europe. 
As  the  chief  export  from  the  young  colonies,  it 
played  an  important  role  in  colonial  economics.  Com- 
mercial tobacco  production  began  in  Virginia  in  1612 
and  soon  spread  to  neighboring  states;  however,  it 
was  not  until  1890  that  it  became  commercially  im- 
portant in  South  Carolina. 

Aided  by  the  boll  weevil  invasion  with  its  con- 
sequent check  of  cotton  production,  tobacco  made  a 
steady  increase  in  the  Pee  Dee  area.  Depression  and 
crop  control  caused  a  decrease  but  the  loss  has  now 
been  overcome. 

Tobacco  ranks  as  the  nations  seventh  most 
valuable  crop  with  a  farm  value  of  nearly  $250,000,- 
000.  In  South  Carolina  this  crop  occupies  only  two 
per  cent  of  the  crop  land ;  however,  the  returns  from 
tobacco  are  high  proportionally.  Eight  counties 
have  as  much  as  five  per  cent  of  crop  land  in  tobacco. 
Horry  county  is  highest  with  25%. 

Soil  requirements  for  tobacco  are  unique.  This 
explains  its  production  in  small,  widely  scattered 
areas.  For  example,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania 
is  considered  one  area  within  itself. 

Tobacco  makes  a  rapid  growth  during  a  short 
season  and  requires  readily  available  moisture,  yet 
it  is  quite  sensitive  to  poorly  drained  conditions. 
Phosphorous  and  potassium  requirements  are  high 
so  liberal  fertilization  is  necessary.  Nitrogen  re- 
quirements are  low,  especially  for  the  bright  leaf 
type  grown  in  this  state.  There  are  certain  special 
correlations  between  tobacco  quality  and  presence 
of  certain  nutrients.  An  excess  of  sulfur  causes  an 
undesirable  red  color.  Chlorine  above  the  small 
amount  necessary  has  a  burning  effect.  Deficiencies 
of  copper,  boron,  manganese,  iron  and  zinc  have  at 
times  been  noted  on  very  light  soils.  A  moderately 
acid  soil  proves  best  for  tobacco  so  liming  is  un- 
necessary. 

There  was  little  work  done  by  our  experiment 
stations  to  improve  tobacco  until  1930  when  co- 
operative experiments  were  begun  by  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 
and  state  workers  at  the  Pee  Dee  Station  at  Florence. 
Important  contributions,  including  new  fertilizer 
mixtures,    methods    of    fertilizer    application,    and 


cultural   practices,   have   resulted   in   an    improved 
quality  of  the  product. 

In  1932  blue  mold,  a  new  plant  bed  disease, 
caused  great  damage. 

First  attempts  at  control  were  ineffective,  but 
recent  experiments  indicate  that  fumes  from  para- 
dichlorobenzene  proves  effective.  Daily  applications 
are  made  and  the  gas  held  on  the  plants  at  night  by 
a  heavy  cover. 

What  does  the  future  hold  for  our  state's  tobac- 
co farmer?  A  good  proportion  of  our  exports  have 
been  lost.  There  is  little  possibility  moreover  that 
increased  domestic  consumption  will  prevent  a  sur- 
plus as  was  the  case  when  women  began  smoking, 
with  the  result  that  acreages  much  above  the  present 
levels  will  produce  a  surplus  with  a  consequent  drop 
in  price. 

Of  growing  concern  to  South  Carolina  farmers 
is  the  spread  of  producing  areas  in  Georgia  and 
Alabama.  Will  these  areas  offer  serious  competition 
and  cause  a  westward  shift  in  tobacco  similar  to 
that  of  cotton  ?    We  think  not. 


This  bank  extends  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  the  graduating  class  of  '39  and 
suggests  that  when  you  leave  the  campus 
and  go  out  into  the  business  world  that  you 
bear  in  mind  these  words  by  Rudyard 
Kipling: 

"Any  fool  can  waste,  but  it  takes 
something  of  a  man  to  save;  and 
the  more  he  saves  the  more  of  a 
man  it  makes  him." 


<f 


The  Jackson  County  Bank 

Sylva,  North  Carolina 
Member  F.  D.  I.  C. 
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D.  B.  ANDERSON 
Master  S.  C.  State  Grange     . 

GUEST  EDITORIAL 

Organized  Agriculture 

ABOUT  seventy-two  years  ago  Oliver  Hudson 
Kelley,  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  "Father" 
of  the  Grange,  declared  that  the  greatest 
need  of  the  American  farmer  was  organization. 
We  are  wondering  if  it  is  not  the  farmers'  best 
friend  in  this  day  of  group  action.  Self-help  is  our 
most  dependable  help. 

But  the  farmers  of  America  have  come  a  long 
way  on  the  road  toward  organization  since  the  days 
of  Oliver  Kelley.  The  Grange  is  still  the  largest 
general  farm  organization  in  America  and  has  to 
its  credit  a  long  list  of  accomplishments  for  the 
farmer  in  the  field  of  education,  legislation,  and  co- 
operation. But  there  are  hundreds  of  other  organi- 
zations which  serve  the  farmer  today  and  are  doing 
their  part  in  helping  to  bring  about  a  better  day  for 
Agriculture.  The  American  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
old  Farmers'  Union,  both  with  large  memberships, 
are  nationwide  in  scope  and  are  helping  to  fight  the 
farmers'  battles. 

We  hear  much  about  the  cooperative  movement 
among  farm  people.  We  are  told  that  there  are 
more  than  15,000  farmer-owned  and  farmer-con- 
trolled cooperative  associations  and  mutual  com- 
paniea  which  operate  in  the  United  States.  Over 
ten  thousand  of  these  are  engaged  in  marketing  farm 
products  and  purchasing  farm  supplies.  It  is  esti- 
mated   that    more   than   three   million    persons    hold 

membership  in  these  organizations,  and  thai   the 

Bales  "!'  farm  products  and  farm  supplies  by  these 
cooperatives  now  exceed  two  billion  dollars  an- 
nually.   Farmers    mutual    Are    insurance   companies 


SPRING'S  REVELATION 

T.  E.  GOODSON,  '40 

Ceres  starts  her  work  without. 

The  trees  new  leaves  begin  to  sprout. 

The  warm  wind  sways  the  daffodils, 

Then  running,  twirling,  tops  the  hills. 

She  takes  the  lilac's  sweet  fresh  breath, 

And  boasts  to  the  world  of  her  perfume  theft. 

Thrift,  verbena,  and  tulips  gay, 

Run  'round  and  'round  in  endless  play. 

Azaleas  flash  their  colors  bright 

That  richen  and  deepen  in  evening  light. 

The  dogwood  speckles  the  cloudless  sky, 

And  hungry  squirrels  scamper  by. 

Spirea  falls  in  white  cascades. 
The  oaks  begin  to  cast  their  shades. 
The  tracery  of  the  flowering  peach 
Stretches  high  in  yawning  reach. 
The  ploughman  turns  the  vital  sod, 
And  I  see  nature,  life,  and  God. 


number  1900.  In  this  way  farmers  of  America  are 
carrying  over  one  half  of  their  own  fire  insurance,  at 
a  tremendous  saving.  Mr.  F.  F.  Hill,  Governor  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  recently  made 
this  concise  statement: — "Marketing  the  products 
of  the  farm  and  the  ranch,  purchasing  the  necessary 
supplies  to  grow  them,  and  obtaining  the  required 
credit  to  carry  on  farming  operations,  are  all  as 
much  a  part  of  the  business  of  farming  as  producing 
crops  or  livestock.  Singly,  farmers  today  are  in  no 
position  to  bargain  effectively  with  established 
groups  in  the^e  fields." 

The  public  generally  is  sympathetic  toward 
farmers  cooperatives.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  in  every  state,  laws  have  been  passed  favoring 
the  incorporation  of  farmers'  cooperatives. 

We  believe  the  future  of  organized  agriculture 
was  never  brighter.  Our  farm  boys  and  girls  are  be- 
ing trained  to  cooperate  as  never  before  in  the 
history  of  our  country  through  thousands  of  Four- 
H.  Clubs  and  F.  F.  A.  Chapters.  The  farmer's 
best  friend  is  the  three  horse  team  of  education, 
cooperation  and  organization. 
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The  Progressive  Farmer's  Holiday 


By  R.  L.  HEARON,  '40 


f 


N  APRIL  27,  farmers  from  every  part  of  the 
state  trekked  toward  Clemson  College,  and 
upon  arriving  they  were  treated  to  as  fine 
a  demonstration  of  the  latest  power  units,  tractors, 
tillers,  and  harvesters  as  has  ever  been  put  on  in 
South  Carolina.  It  was  a  colorful,  noisy,  festive, 
but  attentive  crowd  that  watched  the  machines  roll 
up  and  down  the  fields  turning  up  the  fresh  earth  into 
ever  changing  patterns.  This  heterogeneous  gather- 
ing of  farmers,  students,  and  professors  were  in- 
terested spectators  at  a  show  that  had  everything 
a  successful  show  should  have — color,  precision, 
competition,  and  a  gay  festive  atmosphere.  There 
people  saw  the  finished  product  and  enjoyed  and 
appreciated  it.  Could  they  have  seen  the  prepara- 
tions that  were  made  before  the  demonstration  they 
would  have  appreciated  it  even  more. 

It  was  a  small  group  of  agricultural  students, 
composed  mostly  of  Agricultural  Engineers  who  got 
the  biggest  kick  out  of  this  show,  for  it  was  this 
group  who  had  seen  these  machines  before  they 
were  assembled.  It  was  this  group  who  had  watched 
the  conglomeration  of  iron,  steel,  and  wood  unloaded 
from  the  train  and  placed  in  a  bewildering  mass  at 
the  Farm  Machinery  Building.  It  was  these  boys 
who  assisted  the  company  representees  in  sorting 
this  chaos  of  parts  into  orderly  piles,  and  then  helped 
assemble  these  parts  into  rugged,  smooth  working 
implements.  These  boys  worked  hard  and  long; 
they  followed  complicated  instructions,  they  sweated, 
they  skinned  their  knuckles  and  swore  softly,  but 
when  they  had  finished,  they  felt  that  they  had  done 
a  hard  job  well.  They  had  gained  invaluable  practi- 
cal experience  and  insight  into  the  workings  of 
various  machines,  and  could  thus  truly  appreciate 
those  machines  which  the  crowd  saw  working  so 
smoothly. 


To  the  onlooker  who  viewed  only  the  tractors 
and  implements,  it  was  an  interesting  day.  To  the 
spectator  who  saw  not  only  these  things,  but  who 
also  saw  the  crowd,  the  day  was  doubly  interesting. 
The  red,  green,  orange,  and  yellow  machines  weaved 
up  and  down  the  fields  leaving  a  trail  of  fresh, 
smelly  earth  behind  them ;  the  stench  of  hot  oil  and 
gas  permeated  the  air;  the  shouting  voices  of 
gesticulating  men  contrasted  sharply  with  the 
smooth,  powerful  explosions  of  the  motors.  The 
clashing  and  scraping  of  metal,  all  blended  into  one 
tremendous  wave  of  noise  from  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  escape.  There  was  no  slowing  down  of 
these  machines  during  the  day,  no  easing  up  on 
the  strain  which  had  been  put  on  them,  for  there 
was  too  much  good  natured  competition  between 
the  companies  for  any  slackness  or  failures.  These 
people  were  potential  buyers  and  they  had  to  be 
shown  what  these  tractors  and  implements  were 
capable  of  doing. 

It  was  only  when  the  sun  began  to  sink  into  the 
purple  haze  in  the  west  that  the  people  began  to 
trickle  away.  As  the  crowd  diminished,  so  did  the 
noise,  and  the  hubbub  became  more  and  more  sub- 
dued until  finally  there  was  no  crowd  nor  any  noise, 
only  a  handful  of  tired  but  satisfied  boys  and  men 
who  still  had  the  job  of  moving  these  machines,  but 
who  were  content  that  another  Farm  Machinery 
Day  had  gone  over  in  a  big  way. 

ft- 


For  Bigger,  Better  Quality  Yields 
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FERTILIZERS 


Armour  Fertilizer  Works 
Columbia,  S.  C. 


The  Machinery  Demonstration 
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MAKE  PROFITS  BY 
USING  LIME 

By  JESSE  M.  BAKER,  '40 

THE  practice  of  applying  lime  to  the  soil  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  crop  yields  is  not 
a  new  one,  because  records  show  that  as  early 
as  500  B.  C.  the  Celts  made  use  of  chalk  and  marl 
for  this  purpose  but  only  in  recent  years  has  the 
importance  of  this  practice  been  realized.  By  re- 
peated experiment  and  observation,  soil  reaction 
has  been  found  to  be  one  of  the  major  factors  af- 
fecting crop  production  on  mineral  soils,  so  this  is 
the  basis  on  which  liming  recommendations  are 
made.  As  liming  of  the  land  is  accepted  as  a  funda- 
mental and  necessary  practice  by  all  who  are  well 
informed  in  the  matter,  it  is  essential  that  every 
one  engaged  in  agriculture  become  familar  with 
some  of  the  roles  which  lime  plays  in  the  soil. 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  applying  lime 
to  the  soil  is  to  correct  acidity.  High  acidity,  especial- 
ly in  clay  soils,  is  very  likely  to  bring  about  toxic 
concentrations  of  iron  and  aluminum  salts  which 
could  be  tied  up  in  the  soil  so  as  to  be  non-toxic  if 
a  suitable  application  of  lime  was  made.  It  has  also 
been  found  that  an  application  of  lime  tends  to 
increase  the  availability  of  phosphorus  in  the  soil. 
As  the  activity  of  many  soil  micro-organisms  which 
break  down  complex  organic  material  to  simple  end 
products  are  greatly  retarded  by  an  acid  reaction, 
it  is  imperative  that  lime  be  added  in  order  to  cor- 
rect this  condition  so  that  more  plant  nutrients  will 
become  available.  Lime  also  helps  the  physical  con- 
dition of  sandy  soil  by  acting  as  a  binding  agent  and 
tends  to  adjust  the  physical  properties  of  clay  soils 
toward  a  higher  plane  of  production  by  increasing 
flocculation. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  lime  commonly 
found  on  the  market  included  under  the  term  agri- 
cultural lime  which  is  a  term  used  to  designate  all 
compounds  of  calcium  and  magnesium  employed  in 
a  practical  way  to  correct  soil  acidity.  Among  the 
more  common  materials  used  for  this  purpose  are 

Hid  limestone,  hydrated  lime,  marl,  burnt  lime, 
and  oyster  shells.  When  such  coarse  material  as 
ter  shell  and  marl  are  used  as  soil  amendments. 
tiny  should  he  ground  line  enough  that  60';  will 
through  a  LOO-mesh  sieve.  All  of  these  ma- 
terialfl  have  been  I'ouihI  to  give  satisfactory  results 
when  applied  in  the  right  amounts  so  the  local 
market  prices  and  hauling  charges  from  market  to 
farm   will  lie  the  major   factors  determining  which 

type  of  lime  to  u 

Before  liming  recommendations  can  be  accurate- 
ly made,  the  pi  I  of  a  soil  must  be  known.  This  can  be 


found  out  by  the  farmer  sending  his  soil  samples 
directly  to  the  soil  testing  laboratory  at  Clemson 
College  which  service  is  done  for  him  free  of  charge. 
After  this  is  found  out  the  farmer  can  refer  to  a 
liming  chart  which  he  can  obtain  from  the  extension 
department  of  Clemson  College  recommending  the 
amounts  of  lime  to  apply  to  his  soils  based  on  the 
pH.  As  there  is  a  greater  danger  in  over  liming  some 
soils  such  as  the  grey  soils  of  the  coastal  plains 
region  care  should  be  taken  in  applying  this  soil 
amendment.  A  good  plan  to  follow  is  to  visit  your 
local  experiment  station  and  let  them  recommend 
the  kinds  and  amounts  of  lime  to  apply  to  your  soils. 


Natural  Gas  for  Rural  Use 
Rulane  Gas  Service 

CAROLINA  SUBURBAN  GAS  CO. 
Laurens,  S.  C. 
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POTASH     COMPANY 
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Baltimore,  Md, 
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T.  F.  Cooley,  of  the  Dairy  class  of  '38,  left  the 
South  Carolina  Extension  Service  April  15,  1939 
for  a  new  position  as  manager  of  the  Klondike 
Farms,  a  famous  Guernsey  Breeding  Establishment 
at  Alkin,  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Cooley  has  been  as- 
sociate dairy  specialist  with  the  South  Carolina 
Extension  Service.  Pryor  to  that  time  he  was  as- 
sistant county  agent  at  Newberry. 


F.  M.  Gray,  a  graduate  of  the  Dairy  class  of 
'34,  has  recently  been  made  manager  of  the  Southern 
Dairy  plant  at  Miami,  Florida.  Mr.  Gray  had  been 
in  charge  of  the  seal  test  laboratory  in  Miami  for 
several  years. 


George  H.  Wyse,  a  graduate  of  the  Dairy 
class  of  '30,  is  associate  Dairyman  on  the  experi- 
ment station  staff  at  Clemson.  Mr.  Wyse  received 
his  M.  S.  and  Ph.  D.  degree  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 


/.  E.  McCurry  received  his  B.  S.  degree  in 
Entomology  with  the  class  of  '38.  He  took  graduate 
work  immediately  after  graduation  at  the  University 
of  Florida.  Mr.  McCurry  is  now  back  at  Clemson 
as  assistant  in  Dairying,  and  is  in  charge  of  ad- 
vanced register  testing. 


"From  A  Snack  To  A  Banquet" 

THE  CLEMSON  GRILL 

Clemson,  S.  C. 


Richard  Ruhle  Refrigeration 
Company 
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A  Successful  Poultry  Farmer 


By  HARRIS  L.  BEACH,  '39 

What  is  the  future  for  vocational  agricultural 
education?  Is  it  accomplishing  anything  that  tends 
to  establish  our  rural  youth  as  farmers  on  a  per- 
manent basis?  Well,  let's  look  at  the  results  one 
agricultural  teacher  got  from  one  of  his  students 
and  then  I'll  let  you  draw  your  own  conclusions. 

In  1922  Professor  C.  L.  Barnette,  agricultural 
teacher  at  Iva  High  School  began  working  with  his 
boys  on  the  possibilities  of  starting  their  school 
projects.  Some  boys  decided  upon  livestock  projects 
while  others  stuck  to  crop  projects.  One  freshman, 
T.  C.  Gray,  chose  chickens  as  his  enterprise.  He 
did  not  have  very  much  assistance  financially,  but 
"Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way."  During  the 
same  time  he  was  living  in  a  community  atmosphere 
where  most  of  the  poultry  flocks  consisted  of  mon- 
grel chickens,  so  under  these  adverse  conditions 
young  Gray  set  out  with  a  world  of  ambition  and 
erergy  but  at  the  same  time  with  very  little  capital. 

With  ten  hens  and  one  rooster  of  the  Tom  Bar- 
ron strain  and  a  house  8  feet  square  young  Gray 
began  his  colorful  career  in  the  poultry  business. 
Under  careful  supervision  of  the  agriculture  teacher 
small  profits  were  received  from  these  first  few 
liens,  so  this  energetic  young  boy  decided  to  increase 
his  flock  paying  careful  attention  to  the  selection 
of  only  the  best  birds  for  breeding  purposes.  When 
1926  came  along  young  Gray  was  deeply  absorbed 
in  the  poultry  business  with  possibilities  of  expan- 
sion. His  flock  now  consisted  of  800  layers  of  new 
blood  lines.  At  the  same  time  he  was  continuing 
to  pay  close  attention  to  culling,  breeding,  and 
record  keeping. 

Besides  from  being  systematically  enrolled  in 
vocational  agriculture,  young  Gray  was  a  Four-H 
club  member.  From  Four-H  club  work,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  county  agent,  he  received  valu- 
able aid  in  poultry  management  and  at  the  same  time 
had  a  chance  to  participate  in  judging  contests, 
thereby  gaining  useful  knowledge  as  to  the  selection 
of  breeding  stock  and  good  layers.  At  this  point  he 
was  on  the  verge  of  graduation  and  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  decide  upon  what  he  was  going  to  do — 
go  off  to  college  or  start  in  the  poultry  business  on 
a  commercial  scale.  Due  to  his  huge  success  with 
poultry  and  the  unlimited  possibilities  for  expan- 
sion he  turned  to  the  poultry  business  as  a  life's  work, 
time  passed  on  new  blood  lines  were  intro- 
duced into  the  flock  through  the  main  medium  of 
high  record  males,  along  with  the  continuation  of 
i  areful  culling  and  record  keeping.  Besides  improv- 
ing the  flock  much  building  was  taking  place.  Laying, 
brooding,  feed,  and  storage  houses  were  under  con- 


A   part   of   Mr.    Gray's   flock   of   Leghorns 
The  hen  houses  in  the  background 

struction.  Young  Gray  had  now  increased  his 
poultry  business  to  the  extent  of  1500  birds  and  had 
purchased  a  7,200  egg  capacity  incubator.  He  con- 
tinued to  expand  his  business  and  was  now  enjoying 
a  large  sale  of  young  chicks.  All  Southern  states 
patronized  The  Iva  Hatchery  and  it  was  necessary 
to  increase  his  hatchery  business  to  20,000  capacity. 
With  the  large  demand  for  baby  chicks,  Mr.  Gray 
paid  more  attention  to  his  breeders  than  ever  be- 
fore, because  he  had  stiven  to  get  satisfied  customers 
and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  keep  them. 

At  the  beginning,  young  Gray  started  out  on  his 
father's  farm  but  gradually  drifted  to  another  farm 
so  that  his  business  would  have  room  to  expand. 
Today,  he  has  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
hatcheries  in  the  South.  His  mailing  list,  covering 
the  entire  south,  is  made  up  of  approximately  5,000 
names.  His  poultry  plant  is  composed  of  42  build- 
ings of  the  latest  design  and  contains  the  most 
modern  fixtures.  A  farm  of  140  acres  takes  care  of 
all  breeding  and  experimental  work  Mr.  Gray  cares 
to  carry  on  in  further  perfecting  his  poultry  busi- 
ness. 

From  these  facts,  it  seems  that  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  Vocational  Agriculture  and  Four-H  Club  work 
have  passed  the  stages  of  experimentation  and  are 
now  essential  in  every  rural  area.  From  ten  hens 
and  one  rooster  to  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equip- 
ped hatcheries  in  the  South  is  concrete  evidence  that 
our  rural  youth  still  have  a  chance  to  make  a  go 
agriculturally  providing  that  they  are  energetic 
and  have  the  proper  supervision,  so  "Hats  Off"  to 
Mr.  T.  (\  Gray  of  Iva.  South  Carolina,  who  lias  made 
a  great  success  and  has  set  an  example  worth  follow- 
ing by  any  rural  youth. 
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How  Cheese  Game  To  Be 


the  invention  of  cheeses  and  cheese  culture  is  very  old;  early  dairy  husbandry  was  very  crude  and 

laborious  but  its  study  is  interesting 

HERBERT  A.  JOHNSON,  '40 


We  have  learned  from  the  most  recent  archae- 
ological discoveries  that  cheese  was  made  and  used 
two  thousand  years  before  Christ.  Sanskrit  writ- 
ings dating  back  to  six  thousand  B.  C.  tell  of  the 
food  values  of  milk  much  as  we  know  them  today. 
We  are  sure  that  the  dairy  industry  was  of  some 
importance  in  these  olden  days  because  friezes 
(carvings)  of  oxen,  maids  milking  cows,  and  even 
calves  have  been  found  in  old  Egyptian  and  Asiatic 
rocks.  This  was  hard  work  and  required  skillful 
hands  to  do  it.  It  is  therefore,  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  cow  was  even  then  "the  foster  mother  of 
the  world." 

Branding  to  distinguish  one  man's  herd  from 
another  was  used  as  early  as  4000  B.  C.  Many  races 
of  people  used  the  cow.  For  example,  the  famous 
Vedic  hymn  of  India  mentions  the  cow  as  the  bene- 
factor of  the  Hindu  race.  These  people  drank  the 
milk  and  ate  the  butter. 

Today  we  study  milk  very  intensively  for  all 
of  its  physical  and  chemical  properties  but  Aristotle 
wrote  many  things  concerning  cattle  and  the  chemi- 
cal composition  of  milk.  From  the  earliest  data  we 
learn  that  the  principal  users  of  butter,  cheese,  and 
milk  were  the  herdsmen  themselves.  This  included 
nearly  everybody  because  almost  every  family  had 
a  herd  of  cattle  which  was  tended  by  the  father  or 
the  sons  of  the  family. 

The  first  mention  in  the  Bible  of  a  dairy  product 
is  in  Genesis  and  reads  as  follows: 

"And  they  took  butter  and  they  did  eat."  In 
Judges  the  author  mentions  milk  and  butter  when 
praising  Jael  the  wife  of  a  Kenite.  Butter  must  have 
been  considered  a  luxury  for  he  says: 

"He  asked  water  and  she  gave  his  milk ;  she 
brought  forth  butter  in  a  lordly  dish." 

The  texture  and  quality  of  butter  was  noticed 
then  just  as  much,  probably,  as  it  is  today.  In  Psalms, 
David  says: 

"The  words  of  his  mouth  were  smooth  as  butter 
but  war  was  in  his  heart."  Some  may  question  it, 
but  Isaiah  was  truly  a  great  prophet.  He  even  said 
that  some  day  cows  and  goats  would  give  forth  great 
quantities  of  milk.  "And  it  shall  come  to  pass  for  the 
abundance  of  milk  that  they  shall  give  he  shall  eat 
butter;  and  butter  and  honey  shall  everyone  eat 
that  is  left  in  the  land." 

The  history  of  the  word  butter  is  in  itself  in- 
teresting. Scholars  of  history  believe  that  the  butter 


as  translated  from  the  Hebrew  is  slightly  mislead- 
ing. Butter  as  referred  to  in  these  early  narratives 
is  thought  to  have  been  some  curdled  or  rich  cheese- 
like material.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  made  a 
peculiar  use  of  butter,  one  of  our  most  coveted 
foods.  They  used  it  as  an  ointment.  It  was  practical- 
ly the  only  medicine  they  knew.  The  Good  Samaritan 
used  butter  along  with  the  wine  when  he  bound  up 
the  poor  wounded  man  on  the  road  to  Jericho.  The 
word  butter  as  we  know  it  today  is  thought  to  have 
gone  through  a  long  line  of  translations.  First,  it 
came  from  the  Latin  derivative,  "butyrum."  Then 
it  went  into  the  Greek  "boutyron,"  which  came  from 
a  combination  of  two  Greek  words,  bous  meaning 
cow  and  tyros  meaning  cheese.  The  word  dairy 
comes  from  the  middle-English  word  which  means 
maid-servant.  This  proves  that  most  of  the  milking 
must  have  been  done  by  the  girls  and  women. 

After  Christ,  in  the  year  376,  we  have  a  record 
by  the  historian  Gibbons  that  Tartars  carried  cattle 
into  their  campaigns  to  be  used  for  the  milk  and 
meat  they  would  provide.  Caesar  took  herds  with 
him  in  his  conquests  and  invasions.  Attributed  to 
him  is  the  honor  of  having  disseminated  the  herds  of 
cattle  over  the  continent  of  Europe.  At  this  time 
and  also  in  the  days  of  Jacob,  cattle  were  classified 
along  with  slaves  as  a  measure  of  wealth. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  gunpowder  was  dis- 
covered. This  discovery  was  very  important  in  the 
beginning  of  the  domestication  of  cattle  on  a  very 
large  scale.  Because  all  of  the  wild  meat  was  killed, 
men  soon  came  to  realize  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  them  to  keep  some  cattle  for  the  milk  they  pro- 
duced as  well  as  the  meat  which  they  would  give 
their  owners  in  the  form  of  young  calves. 

For  the  first  few  years  after  landing  in  America, 
the  Pilgrims  did  not  have  any  cows.  It  was,  how- 
ever, necessary  to  import  them.  Until  the  importa- 
tion of  cattle  from  the  Old  World  into  this  country, 
the  people  were  fast  diminishing  in  their  supply  of 
the  energies  which  man  can  get  only  from  the  cow 
and  her  products.  Many  of  the  failures  of  the  Pil- 
grims in  their  first  years  of  colonization  have  been 
attributed  to  the  lack  of  domesticated  cattle. 

A  large  store  of  cheese  was  also  considered  as  a 
form  of  wealth.  Reliable  information  as  to  the  real 
origin  of  cheese  is  not  available  but  we  know  that 
cheese  history  dates  back  to  the  folklore  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world.    We  know  that  mankind  knew 
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of  and  was  using  cheese  before  ever  the  English 
tongue  was  spoken.  Cheese  was  offered  to  the  Greek 
gods  in  the  time  of  Homer.  Otesia,  an  early  Greek 
scholar  wrote  of  a  famous  Assyrian  queen  who  at 
one  period  of  her  life  was  fed  by  birds  which  stole 
cheese  from  the  shepherds.  Cheese  even  recently 
has  been  found  in  the  palaces  of  long  since  forgotten 
kings  and  the  preserved  remains  of  the  feasts  of 
Roman  emperors.  When  the  Crusaders  were  on  their 
march  they  took  cheese  as  a  prize  booty.  For  many 
years  after  some  wandering  Asiatic  tribes  brought 
the  art  of  cheese-making  to  Europe  it  was  considered 
a  very  valuable  process  and  protected  by  the  arm 
of  the  church.  The  monks  taught  the  peasants  the 
art.  The  formulae  for  the  making  of  cheese  were 
considered  as  the  wealth  of  the  monasteries.  Some 
of  our  best  cheeses  even  today  are  made  in  monas- 
teries. For  example,  the  Port  du  Salute,  a  famous 
soft  cheese  is  made  by  Trappist  monks. 

The  handed  down  story  of  the  first  true  cheese 
is  rather  interesting.  One  day  an  Arabian  merchant 
who  traveled  in  Asia  was  preparing  for  his  journey 
and  he  filled  his  canteen  with  milk.  When  he  stopped 
to  eat  his  meal  he  turned  the  canteen  up  to  his  lips 
to  drink  but  nothing  ran  out.  The  rennin  had  curdled 
the  milk,  After  succeeding  in  getting  it  out  of  the 
container  he  tasted  it  and  found  that  it  was  pleasing 
to  his  tongue.  He  experimented  and  pressed  curd. 
His  little  accident  proved  profitable  because  cheese 
soon  became  the  means  of  exchange  and  barter. 

Roquefort  cheese  boasts  an  humble  origin.  It 
was  founded  in  the  Conques  monastery  in  1070  and 
made  from  sheep's  milk.  The  legend  of  the  shepherd 
boy  seems  to  be  the  accepted  history  of  the  discovery 
of  the  moulding  process.  This  little  shepherd  placed 
his  lunch  consisting  of  some  bread  and  sheep's  milk 
in  a  small  cave  while  tending  his  herd.  He  did  not 
return  to  eat  his  food  but  when  passing  the  same 
way  later  he  stopped  to  see  if  his  forgotten  lunch 
was  still  there.  He  found  that  the  bread  was  all 
covered  with  mold  and  the  cheese  likewise.  He  broke 
open  the  cheese  and  found  little  green  streaks  of 
mold  running  through  it.  Being  of  a  daring  nature, 
he  tasted  the  moldy  cheese  and  liked  it.  He  soon  made 
a  habit  of  leaving  his  lunch  in  the  cave  so  that  he 
might  eat  of  the  delicious  delicacy.  It  has  since 
been  found  that  nowhere  in  the  world  can  Roque- 
fort cheese  be  made  like  that  produced  in  the  Cam- 
balva  caves  in  the  foothills  of  the  Alps  where  this 
little  shepherd  boy  first  discovered  the  process  for 
thai   world  famous  cheese. 


J.  Willard  .loins,  a  graduate  of  the  Agronomy 
class  "t  '37,  is  instructor  in  Agronomy  at  Clemson. 
Hi-  secured  his  M.  S.  degree  at  Cornell  University 
in  '88. 


Our  South  Carolina  Forests 

By  J.  J.  PITTS,  '41 

OUTH  Carolina's  forests  are  one  of  its  greatest 
natural  resources.  As  a  basic  source  of  wealth 
and  employment  in  the  state,  forests  are  ex- 
ceeded only  by  agriculture  and  the  textile  industry. 
In  addition  to  being  a  direct  source  of  farm  income, 
forests  are  indispensible  in  controlling  floods,  re- 
ducing soil  erosion,  conserving  water  resources,  and 
in  providing  opportunity  for  public  recreation  and 
wild  life  preservation.  Of  the  nineteen  and  one 
half  million  acres  in  South  Carolina,  nearly  half 
is  in  farm  woodland  areas.  Through  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  woodland  management  including  protec- 
tion from  fire,  thinning  for  fuelwood,  tobacco  wood, 
pulpwood,  and  cutting  mature  stands  through  in- 
dividual tree  selection,  it  is  possible  to  earn  an  an- 
nual income  of  two  dollars  per  acre  from  this  timber- 
land  as  compared  to  the  forty-seven  cents  per  acre 
as  shown  in  1935  census. 

Farmers  can  no  longer  afford  to  sell  their  tim- 
ber for  a  "lump  sum"  as  they  have  frequently  done 
in  the  past.  The  best  method  is  to  sell  on  the  log 
scale  or  lumber  scale  basis.  Last  year,  as  an  ex- 
ample, a  Laurens  County  farmer  was  offered  a 
lump  sum  of  $75.00  for  a  small  section  of  trees, 
but  instead  of  selling  for  this,  however,  he  scaled 
his  logs  by  international  rule  and  received  $193.50 
for  them.  When  selling  by  a  sawmill  contract,  a 
person  should  reserve  all  pine  trees  up  to  and  in- 
cluding ten  inches  in  diameter  at  breast  height,  and 
all  hardwood  trees  up  to  and  including  sixteen 
inches  in  diameter  at  breast  height,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  smaller  trees  which  should  be  cut  for 
improvement  purposes.  By  so  doing  he  will  be 
retaining  a  thrifty  growing  stock  of  trees  large 
enough  to  produce  another  profitable  cutting  within 
the  next  ten  years.  They  will  also  help  seep  up  the 
openings  created  by  the  cutting  of  the  saw  timber.  A 
buyer  cannot  afford  to  pay  much  for  small  saw 
timber  trees  as  there  is  approximately  eight  times 
more  profit  per  thousand  board  feet  in  lumber  cut 
from  a  24-inch  log  than  from  a  12-inch  log. 

Young  stands  of  pines  are  frequently  in  need 
of  thinning.  Thinned  stands  often  produce  saw- 
timber  or  poles  in  less  than  one  half  the  time  re- 
quired by  unthinned  timber.  In  thinning,  the  classes 
of  trees  to  be  removed  are  crooked,  forked,  defective, 
rough,  or  of  a  low  grade  variety,  which,  when  thin- 
ned, can  be  used  for  fence  posts,  fire  or  pulpwood. 

In  older  crops  of  trees  the  farmer  should  in- 
vestigate the  possibilities  of  selling  more  than  one 
class  of  product.  The  best  quality  tree  should  be 
marked  for  pole  sale  while  cordwood  may  be  worked 
up  from  the  inferior  trees  and  as  a  by-product  of 

(Continued   on   page   33) 
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HYBRID  CORN 


R.  C.  WANNAMAKER,  '40 
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ODERN  corn  breeders  practice  one  of  two 
breeding  methods — (1)  Mass  selection  or 
(2)  selection  writhin  inbred  strains  for  the 
production  of  hybrid  corn.  The  development  of 
hybridization  of  inbred  strains  is  probably  the  great- 
est advance  in  corn  breeding  in  its  nearly  450  years 
of  cultivation  by  white  men. 

Probably  the  easiest  way  to  give  a  general  idea 
of  what  is  meant  by  hybrid  corn  is  to  compare  it  to 
the  mule.  A  corn  hybrid  is  a  "botanical  mule".  The 
animal  mule  is  the  first  generation  hybrid  offspring 
from  the  mare  and  the  ass;  the  botanical  "mule" 
(corn  hybrid)  is  the  first  generation  hybrid  between 
two  different  inbred  strains  of  corn.  They  both 
partake  of  the  qualities  of  both  of  their  parents. 
Neither  of  the  hybrids  just  mentioned  is  used  for 
further  breeding,  but  must  be  produced  anew  each 
generation.  The  corn  hybrid's  value  lies,  then,  in 
its  capacity  to  produce  a  superior  (in  quality, 
quantity,  resistance,)  crop  of  corn.  The  harvest 
from  hybrid  corn  seed  will  grow  if  planted,  but 
there  will  be  a  great  decrease  in  production  in  the 
immediate  crop  and  in  succeeding  generations  if 
attempted. 

Practically  all  of  the  work  with  hybrid  corn 
has  been  done  in  the  mid-western  states — the  Corn 
Belt.  Some  of  the  state  agricultural  experiment 
stations  have  produced  hybrid  seed,  and  every  station 
has  been  impressed  with  the  difficulty  of  convincing 
growers  that  seed  should  not  be  saved  from  hybrid 
plants  for  future  planting.  Practically  every  farmer 
attempts  to  repeat  his  super-yield  by  planting  some 
of  the  seed  from  his  hybrid  crop,  and  learns  by  ex- 
perience that  the  warning  of  the  station  directors 
was  right.  He  gets  a  crop  of  low-producing,  stunted 
plants  which  do  not  exhibit  the  vigor  of  the  first 
generation  hybrids. 

Method  Used  to  Develop  Hybrid  Cron 

A  general  summary  of  the  procedure  followed 
by  breeders  of  hybrid  corn  is  this:  First,  select 
several  varieties  of  corn  which  have  desirable 
characteristics.  By  controlling  pollination — self- 
pollinating  each  plant  and  repeating  this  process 
for  six  or  seven  generations  (and  by  continuous 
selection^ ,  a  number  of  very  pure  lines  are  obtained. 
All  of  this  inbreeding  must  be  done  by  skilled  hands, 
with  excellent  technique  in  controlling  pollination, 
and  on  a  farm  especially  equipped  for  specialization 
in  plant  breeding  work.  After  the  seventh  genera- 
tion of  inbreeding — using  pollen  from  a  plant  to 
pollinate  itself,  and  excluding  absolutely  all  foreign 
pollen — nearly  all  of  the  "foreign"  traits  ha^e  been 


eliminated,  but  the  weaker  characteristics  of  the 
original  strain  have  been  emphasized  resulting  in 
less  vigorous  plants  that  are  very  uniform  in  the 
major  characteristics.  Then,  two  of  these  pure  strains 
are  planted  together  and  cross-pollinated.  This 
crossing  of  the  two  pure  strains  stimulates  excep- 
tional "vim  and  vitality",  so  to  speak,  in  the  seed 
they  produce.  These  are  the  hybrid  corn  seed  to  be 
planted  by  the  farmer. 

Geneticists  have  not  yet  been  able  to  detect  the 
exact  factor  (or  combination  of  factors)  which  is 
responsible  for  hybrid  vigor,  but  the  fact  that  the 
hybrid  seed  do  produce  a  superior  crop  is  readily 
observed.  When  hybrid  seed  are  used,  an  increase 
in  yield  over  the  standard  commercial  varieties  of 
15-35  per  cent  may  reasonably  be  expected.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  increase  in  yield,  the  plants  may  have 
greater  disease  resistance,  wind  resistance,  and  in 
general  are  more  vigorous  and  hardy  in  every  way 
than  in  ordinary  strains. 

The  hybrids  developed  up  to  the  present  repres- 
ent only  first  efforts  in  the  breeding  of  this  type 
of  corn.  Most  of  the  breeding  programs  are  so 
young  that,  as  yet,  there  has  been  insufficient  time 
to  build  up  and  improve  existing  inbred  lines  by 
combining  the  desirable  characteristics  of  two  or 
more  lines  into  a  single  line.  There  is  considerable 
concentration  of  effort  on  this  phase  of  the  breeding 
problem  at  the  present  time,  and  present  hybrids, 
unquestionably,  will  be  surpassed  by  hybrids  of  the 
future — in  yield,  resistance  to  disease,  and  in  many 
other  respects. 

The  production  of  hybrid  seed  corn  in  the 
southern  states  is  in  an  early  stage  of  development, 
and  further  time  and  work  is  necessary  before  we 
can  have  hybrid  corn  used  extensively.  Northern 
hybrid  corn  has  not,  in  general,  proven  satisfactory 
in  South  Carolina  and  other  southern  states.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  greater 
progress  will  be  made  in  corn  improvement  in  the 
next  25  years  than  has  been  made  since  the  crop 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  white  man  over  four 
centuries  ago. 
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TRI-STATE  INTERCOLLEGIATE 
CONFERENCE 

The  Tri-State  Intercollegiate  Conference  com- 
prised of  former  Four-H  clubsters  from  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  and  North  Carolina,  held  one  of  its 
most  successful  sessions  at  Camp  Long,  April  28, 
29,  and  30.  All  members  are  former  Four-H  club- 
sters and  much  interest  was  centered  around  past 
experiences  both  in  demonstrations  and  educational 
activities. 

In  an  atmosphere  of  club  work  and  with  the 
theme  "Four-H  Club  Work  and  Rural  Life  De- 
velopment" many  outstanding  contributions  for  the 
betterment  of  rural  areas  were  accomplished.  The 
purposes  were:  To  provide  social  opportunity;  To 
better  understand  the  significance  of  college  Four-H 
clubs;  To  maintain  interest  in  the  extension  service 
and  further  develop  its  program ;  To  provide  further 
opportunity  for  leadership  development;  and  lastly, 
To  better  understand  problems  confronting  rural 
college  students. 

The  session  was  climaxed  with  a  very  impres- 
sive address  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Sheffield,  Southern  Direc- 
tor of  Extension  Work,  who  painted  a  very  dreary 
picture  of  the  South.  He  listed  our  assets  as  follows : 
"We  have  one-half  of  the  land  in  the  South  along 
with  many  natural  resources  which  include  water 
power,  marble,  phosphate  rock,  naval  stores,  and 
many  more.  We  have  huge  cotton  fields  and  brag 
about  our  population  being  over  ninety  per  cent 
native  born."  These  are  indeed  assets  which  any 
part  of  the  country  should  be  proud  of  but  at  the 
same  time  he  described  the  liabilities  of  the  South 
which  will  make  any  true  Southerner's  blood  curdle. 
"We  are  confronted  with  poor,  eroded  soil.  We  have 
a  low  wage  scale  and  have  to  tolerate  high  freight 
rates.  Our  illiteracy  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
country.  We  have  28';  of  the  nations'  population 
but  receive  only  9%  of  the  nations'  income.  Our 
farmers  pay  60';  of  the  entire  fertilizer  bill.  Out 
natural  resources  are  diminishing  and  over  48,000 
families  are  slipping  into  farm  tenancy." 

Along  with  the  educational  part  of  the  Tri- 
State  Intercollegiate  Conference  much  interest  was 
cent cied  around  the  needs  for  more  social  activities 
in  rural  areas.  One  cannot  blame  our  rural  boys 
and  girls  for  leaving  their  country  homes  if  the 
social  side  of  their  education  is  being  neglected,  so 
in  order  for  our  rural  communities  to  hold  their 
youth  it  is  necessary  and  at  the  same  time  their 
duty  to  make  the  environment  suitable  for  their 
normal  development. 


PICTORIAL — The  picture*  mnkinir  up  the  pirtorinl  section  of  the 
maeazine  were  taken  by  Mia*  liraulnh  (.liner  of  Waltcrboro.  Smith 
Carolina,  who  specialize*  in  photography.  We  are  deeply  indebted 
!•     Mi»«    (.lover    for    the     line    of    these    -'l-o«     Country     Srenea." 

I  III  COVKB — The  rover  on  thin  issue  was  taken  by  Cadet  A.  H. 
Chapman   in   the  school   of   Architecture   and   a   member  of   Tin-    Minaret-. 

Mil  i  OVER  —  The  pirttirr  on  the  rover  of  this  iaaue  is  the  mnin 
building  of  (  ktmaon  (  ..llrL'c  It  i.  n  time  exposure  phntoEraph 
taken  by  Cadet  A.  II.  Chapman.  Architectural  Student,  from  Spartan- 
burg.   South    Carolina. 


GRANGE  WORK  MAKES  A  GREAT 
STRIDE 

THE  GRANGE,  national  agricultural  fraternity, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  national  master 
Louis  J.  Taber  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  taking 
the  lead  in  agricultural  affairs.  Through  its  rep- 
resentative in  Washington  and  its  extensive  Grange 
program  it  is  exerting  its  energies  toward  a  worthy 
and  far-reaching  agricultural  program  with  an  ulti- 
mate goal  of  elevating  the  American  farmer. 

The  Grange,  the  order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 
boasts  of  a  five  point  program,  namely:  Fraternal — 
Being  the  only  rural  fraternity  in  the  world  it  has 
the  fraternal  tie  that  binds.  This  alone  is  one  reason 
why  the  Grange  has  continued  to  enjoy  a  vigorous 
life  through  countless  years  of  prosperty  and  failure 
of  which  the  farmer  remembers  well.  Cooperative — 
This  is  the  selling  point  of  the  Grange.  Annually, 
thousands  of  dollars  are  saved  by  cooperative  buy- 
ing and  selling.  Educational — Every  meeting  is  in- 
tended to  be  educational  as  well  as  inspirational  to 
its  members.  Not  only  this,  but  the  Grange  sponsors 
numerous  educational  contests  and  projects  which 
have  proven  beneficial  in  the  past.  Legislative — The 
Grange  employs  a  man  to  represent  its  members  in 
congress.  This  agricultural  statesman  is  highly  re- 
spected in  all  Washington  agricultural  circles.  And 
lastly,  Social — The  Grange  provides  its  members  with 
healthy  amusement,  wholesome  recreation,  and 
countless  opportunities  for  advancement.  This  is 
very  essential  and  is  proven  by  the  ancient  adage 
"All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy." 

Today,  the  Grange  boasts  of  a  membership  of 
approximately  800,000  paid-up  members.  It  is 
organized  in  thirty-five  states  and  comprises  over 
8,000  local  units  which  hold  more  than  200,000 
meetings  every  twelve  months.  These  8,000  local 
units  are  housed  in  3,600  Grange  halls  valued  at 
$26,000,000.  Aside  from  all  of  this,  the  Grange  is 
a  democratic  order  as  well  as  patriotic  order. 
Another  unique  characteristic  or  earmark  of  the 
Grange  is  that  its  membership  comprises  the  whole 
family — Father,  Mother.  Sister,  and  Son. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  Grange  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  the  development  of  America  agricul- 
turally and  with  its  sound  organization  and  under 
its  capable  leadership  it  would  he  a  good  bet  to  wager 
that  the  Grange  will  blaze  many  more  agricultural 
trails  in  an  effort  to  elevate  the  American  farmer 
through   the  main   medium  of  organization. 
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Scholarship  Opportunity 
For  Farm  Boys 

Boys  financially  hard  pressed  but  wishing  to  attend 
Clemson,  here's  something  to  investigate. 


THE  Sears-Roebuck  Agricultural  Foundation 
has  made  available  to  the  School  of  Agricul- 
ture of  Clemson  College  twenty-two  scholar- 
ships of  $100.00  each  to  aid  deserving  farm  boys  of 
South  Carolina  who  have  completed  their  high 
school  work  and  meet  other  scholastic  requirements 
to  enter  the  freshman  class  for  the  session  1939-'40. 
The  funds  are  to  be  available  in  equal  installments 
at  the  beginning  of  each  semester,  but  in  order  to  be 
eligible  to  receive  the  second  semester  payment, 
a  student  must  make  a  satisfactory  scholastic  record 
during  the  first  semester.  These  scholarships  are 
to  be  awarded  through  competitive  examinations  to 
be  held  at  some  central  point  in  each  of  the  congres- 
sional districts  of  the  state. 

To  be  eligible  to  compete  for  these  scholarships, 
the  boys  must  meet  with  the  following  requirements : 

1.  Contestants  must  be  farm  boys  who  have 
shown  interest  and  achievement  in  agriculture 
through  successful  pursuit  of  projects  in  4-H  or 
F.  F.  A.  Club  work. 

2.  Their  high  school  record  must  place  them  in 
the  upper  one-third  of  their  graduating  class. 

3.  They  must  be  deserving  and  require  financial 
assistance  to  attend  college.  Evidence  as  to  moral 
character  and  personality  will  also  be  considered  in 
accepting  contestants  for  the  examination. 

Since  the  total  expenses  for  a  year  at  Clemson 
are  approximately  $400.00,  those  competing  for 
these  scholarships  must  plan  to  meet  the  additional 
expenses  required  for  completing  a  year's  work. 

Applications  for  admission  must  be  filed  on  or 
before  June  the  twentieth,  1939  as  the  district  exami- 
nations will  be  held  on  July  the  twentieth.  Candi- 
dates who  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  examination  will  be  issued  a  card  which  must 
be  presented  at  the  time  of  the  examination.  The 
exact  place  and  hour  for  the  examination  will  be 
announced  at  the  time  the  admission  cards  are 
issued. 

Application  blanks  can  be  secured  by  addressing 
W.  B.  Aull  as  Chairman  of  the  Scholarship  Fund 
Committee,  School  of  Agriculture,  Clemson,  South 
Carolina. 
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SUMMER  SESSION 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 
1939 

First  Term  —  June  5  -  July  14 
Second  Term  —  July  17  -  August  19 

Standard  Courses  offered  by  all  Divisions  of  the 
College — Liberal  Arts,  Engineering,  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy,  Architecture  and  Arts,  Education,  Home 
Economics,  Agriculture,  Veterinary  Medicine,  and 
Graduate  School. 

Summer  program  comprises  the  following: 

1.  Undergraduate  courses  on  all  levels  from  freshmen 
through  senior. 

2.  Advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  for 
persons  who  have  finished  two,  three,  or  four  years 
at  teachers  colleges. 

3.  Graduate  courses  in  the  various  schools  of  the  col- 
lege with  special  emphasis  on  courses  for:  School 
superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers. 

Room  and  table  board  in  excellent  boarding  houses 
at  minimum  prices.  Cottages  available  for  boarding 
clubs  at  actual  cost. 
Good  library  facilities  and  recreational  opportunities 

For  further  information  write 

ZEBULON  JUDD 

Director  of  Summer  Session 

Auburn,  Alabama 
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Clemson  s  Meats  Laboratory 

J.  M.  LAPHAM,  '39 

IN  THE  basement  of  one  wing  of  the  Long  Agri- 
cultural Hall  is  the  new  meats  laboratory  of 
Clemson  College  which  is  designed  for  giving 
instruction  to  those  students  who  are  interested  in 
the  most  up-to-date  methods  of  killing  farm  animals 
and  the  cutting  and  curing  of  meats.  The  plant 
consists  of  a  large  killing  room,  two  spacious  .milling 
rooms,  a  freezing  room,  a  meat-cutting  demonstra- 
tion room,  and  a  sales  room. 

The  killing  room  is  equipped  with  a  large  scald- 
ing vat,  with  hot  and  cold  water,  scraping  tables, 
meat  cutting  tables,  automatic  scales,  and  overhead 
tracks  to  convey  the  carcasses  to  different  parts  of 
the  room  and  finally  to  the  coolers  or  chilling  rooms. 

The  coolers  may  be  regulated  at  different  tem- 
peratures suitable  for  the  chilling  of  carcasses  and 
the  curing  of  meats.  The  freezing  room  is  useful 
for  preserving  meats  which  have  to  be  held  over 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  The  demonstra- 
tion room  is  equipped  with  chairs  where  groups  may 
be  seated  while  demonstrations  are  in  progress. 

One  of  the  finest  things  about  the  meats  courses 
is  that  they  do  not  stop  with  the  demonstration.  The 
students  have  a  chance  to  put  into  practice  what 
they  learn  as  they  actually  do  the  killing,  c  it  ting, 
and  curing.  And,  after  this  is  done,  they  ill  the 
meat  to  the  local  trade.  The  sales  room  is  equipped 
with  cutting  tables,  scales,  and  a  large  refrigerator 
which  is  of  the  show-case  type.  In  this  show-case  the 
cuts  of  meats,  sausage,  etc.,  are  displayed  in  an 
attractive  way  so  that  the  customer  may  make  his 
own  selection. 

The  meats  work  is  taught  by  Prof.  R.  R.  Ritchie 
who  has  recently  taken  special  training  at  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College.  The  course  is  one  of  the  most 
practical  and  popular  courses  at  Clemson. 

The  meats  laboratory  does  not  serve  the  student 
body  alone.  Just  recently  an  extension  school  was 
held  at  Clemson  where  the  county  agricultural 
agents  and  the  assistant  agents  were  given  training. 
In  this  school  instruction  was  given  by  K.  F.  Warner 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Prof. 
Ritchie  of  Clemson  College,  and  J.  R.  Hawkins, 
extension  livestock  specialist  for  South  Carolina. 

As  the  livestock  industry  continues  to  increase 
in  South  Carolina  and  the  farmers  line  up  with  the 
"live-at-home"  program,  the  fundamentals  of 
butchering,  meat  cutting  and  curing  will  be  of  even 
greater  importance  than  they  are  at  the  present 
time 

It  is  with  pride  that  we  call  attention  to  this 
particular  line  of  training  which  is  helping  Clemson 
students  t.»  equip  themselves  for  their  future  work. 


"Clemsor    Headquarters  in  Greenville" 

HEYWARD  MAHON  CO. 

GREENVILLE 


South    Carolina's    Predominating    Store    for 
Men  and  Young  Men. 


HCAR  WHAT 

2%mt$AN 

DIP  IN  THOSE 
COTTON  TfSTS? 


§^Wf     Yoi/ser! 
P>f<1  INCREASED  PROWS 

0$CU  *610to$I3°? 

j^Jl      ANACRt 

Want  proof  that  2%  CERESAN  cotton 
seed  treatment  can  step-up  profits? 
Here  it  is!  Official  tests  in  Texas  showed 
yield  increases  averaging  $6.30  an  acre. 
In  So.  Carolina,  $9.08.  In  No.  Carolina, 
$13.08!  Recommended  by  most  cotton 
states  Experiment  Stations  to  reduce 
seed  rotting  and  damping-off,  improve 
stands,  generally  control  certain  seed- 
borne  diseases.  Treat 
your  own  seed,  have 
your  ginner  do  it,  or  buy 
seed  bearing  the  Seed 
Treatment  Certificate 
Stamp  shown.  Cotton 
Pamphlet  free  from  dealer 
or  Bayer-Semesan  Co., 
Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


This  SEED  IS 
CERTIFIED 

at  having  bei 

TREATED 


CERESAN 

at   the   application 
rite  specified  by  the 

manufacturer    __ 


SEED  DISINFECTANTS 

TREAT  SEED  EVERY  YEAR— IT  PAYS! 
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AGRARIAN  PERSONALITIES 


H.  M.  Covington — 

"Henry",  "BB",  "Hank"  Covington,  Advertising  Manager 
of  "The  Agrarian"  .  .  .  Scribe,  Alpha  Zeta  .  .  .  Phi  Kappa 
Phi  .  .  .  Tiger  Brotherhood  .  .  .  Vice  President  of  the  In- 
ternational Relations  Club  .  .  .  President,  The  Dukes  of  Marl- 
boro .  .  .  Block  C  Club  .  .  .  Senior  Platoon  .  .  .  Horticulture 
Club  .  .  .  Cadet  Lt.  Colonel  .  .  .  Plays  bridge  .  .  .  Dances 
.  .  .  Doesn't  jitterbug  .  .  .  Hunts  .  .  .  Fishes  .  .  .  Reads 
Esquire  .  .  .  Boxes  .  .  .  Likes  flowers  and  shrubs. 


<£ 


H.  K.  Herlong— 

"Henry"  Herlong,  Agricultural  Engineering  Departmental 
Editor  of  "The  Agrarian"  .  .  .  Vice  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers  .  .  .  Alpha  Zeta  .  .  . 
Cadet  Captain  .  .  .  Smokes  cigarettes  .  .  .  Favorite  sport, 
basketball  .  .  .  Prefers  blondes  .  .  .  Pet  hate  a  Jitterbug 
.  .  .  Likes  to  read  letters  .  .  .  Mechanically  minded  .  .  . 
Doodles. 


V 


T.  B.  Ardis— 

"Red"  Ardis,  Agricultural  Education  Departmental 
Editor  of  "The  Agrarian"  .  .  .  Alpha  Tau  Alpha  .  .  . 
Grange  .  .  .  A-H    Club  .  .  .  Future    Farmers     of     Aynerica 

.  .  .  Phi  Kappa   Phi  .  .  .  1st   Lieutenant,   Co.   Exec 

Favorite  sport,  football  .  .  .  Smokes  a  pipe  .  .  .  Likes  to 
shoot  pool  .  .  .  Hobby,  collects  stamps  .  .  .  Plans  to  teach 
school. 
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The  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Carolina 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

Society  is  interesting:  "1825 — John  Mullowney, 
Esq.  U.  S.  Consul  at  Tangier,  Morocco  sent  many 
varieties  of  seed  produced  in  that  country  for  dis- 
tribution to  members  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
for  which  he  made  no  charge  and  expects  no  re- 
imbursements— but  should  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  South  Carolina  wish  to  pay  him  a  compliment 
they  might  forward  him  the  below  mentioned 
articles  which  would  be  rarities  in  Tangiers:  2 
Venison  Hams,  1  Pork  Ham,  The  Smallest  amount 
in  cheese  to  show  in  opposition  to  English,  a  small 
quantity  of  Rice,  A  few  Canteloupe  and  Watermelon 
Seed,  A  small  quantity  of  Peach  Brandy,  which  is 
not  known  in  Tangiers." 

We  find  in  the  minutes  that  in  1829  Thomas 
Jefferson  addressed  the  Society  on  "The  Cultivation 
of  Olives  and  the  Manufacture  of  Olive  Oil."  The 
orator  for  1829  was  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney, 
the  subject  of  his  address  being  a  defense  of  the 
humanity  of  slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  South.  The 
South  Carolina  novelist,  poet  and  historian,  William 
Gilmore  Simms,  addressed  the  Society  on  March 
3rd,  1870,  on  "The  Sense  of  the  Beautiful."  At 
the  anniversary  dinner  of  1878,  Dr.  A.  B.  Rose, 
the  President,  closed  his  remarks  with  this  toast: 
"The  State  of  South  Carolina:  May  her  sons  here- 
after make  their  own  bread,  eat  their  own  meal, 
wear  their  own  home-made  clothes,  stand  in  their 
own  shoes  and  marry  her  own  daughters." 
Experimental  Work 

When  the  society  was  founded  it  was  evidently 
intended  to  establish  a  farm  for  agricultural  ex- 
periments. In  1806  the  Society  netted  a  profit  of 
$3,451  by  issuing  a  lottery  for  payment  on  their 
farm  on  Charleston  Neck  and  erecting  thereon 
certain  necessary  buildings,  their  intention  being 
"to  carry  out  experiments  conductive  to  agriculture, 
horticulture  and  botany."  (Lotteries  were  considered 
proper  at  this  time.) 

All  through  the  early  history  of  the  Society 
are  hints  as  to  the  establishment  of  an  experiment 
station.  Apparently  these  early  plans  were  not  car- 
ried out.  In  1902  a  small  scale  experimental  station 
for  low  country  products  was  established  and  made 
experiments  with  clover,  field  peas,  millet,  alfalfa 
and  other  crops. 

At  the  Anniversary  Meeting  in  1906  the  Agri- 
cultural Committee  reported  that  they  had  been  in 
correspondence  with  Clemson  College  endeavoring 
to  secure  the  establishment  of  an  Experimental 
Farm  at  some  point  in  the  lower  coastal  plain,  which 
would  be  of  great  value  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  tin-  low  country. 

At  the  1907  Anniversary  Meeting  the  Agricul- 


tural Committee  reported  that  they  had  been  earnest- 
ly following  up  this  project  and  that  the  Southern 
Railway  would  give  to  the  Society  200  acres  near 
Summerville.  The  tract  was  carefully  examined, 
but  the  Clemson  authorities  declined  to  receive  it 
on  account  of  the  cost  of  drainage.  The  committee 
thought  the  necessity  of  drainage  a  good  feature 
knowing  that  this  would  show  what  could  be  done 
with  a  piece  of  land  typical  of  vast  areas  of  the  low 
country.  Leaders  in  the  Society  succeeded  in  getting 
the  experimental  farm  established. 

At  the  1908  meeting  the  committee  reported 
that  the  land  had  been  accepted  and  that  The  Drain - 
land  Experimental  Station,  as  it  was  called,  was 
being  operated  under  the  direction  of  Clemson  Col- 
lege. Since  then  it  has  been  added  to  so  that  it  now 
consists  of  400  acres.  For  a  number  of  years  the 
Society  met  there  annually  with  the  Board  of  Clem- 
son College  where  agricultural  addresses  were  made 
and  the  Society  served  dinner. 

The  Society  supported  the  establishment  of  the 
James  Island  Experimental  Station,  one  member 
offering  as  much  of  his  land  as  would  be  needed  to 
experiment  with  sea  island  cotton.  The  Society  has 
always  been  on  the  alert  as  to  the  benefits  resulting 
from  experimenting  in  various  lines  of  agriculture 
some  members  having  started  experimenting  with 
vineyards  and  wine  making  as  early  as  1798. 

Prizes  and  premiums  have  been  offered  by  the 
Society  for  the  production  of  high  yields  in  a  num- 
ber of  crops  including  corn,  hay  and  tomatoes  as 
well  as  livestock.  There  is  a  cup  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  presented  to  George  Washington  in  1785  by 
the  Society  for  raising  the  largest  jackass. 

Upon  developing  floral  fairs  and  industrial  ex- 
hibitions, the  members  decided  that  a  society  hall 
was  a  necessity.  The  money  was  raised  by  issuing 
bonds  and  by  donations  and  the  hall  was  erected  on 
Meeting  Street.  Following  the  earthquake  in  1886, 
tb<>  hall  was  used  as  a  city  hospital  for  more  than 
a  ;rear.  When  the  Industrial  Exhibitions  were  dis- 
continued in  1888,  the  hall  was  rented  for  an  opera 
house  and  was  so  used  until  January  1,  1894,  when 
it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire. 

Besides  the  innumerable  projects  by  which  the 
Society  has  helped  agriculture,  it  has  been  active  in 
promoting  many  municipal  projects  not  directly 
related  to  agriculture.  The  Society  has  always  been 
interested  in  "Good  Roads"  and  "Drainage"  and 
therefore  closely  associated  with  the  Sanitary  & 
Drainage  Commission  of  Charleston.  A  former 
president  of  the  Society  was  also  chairman  of  the 
Sanitary  Drainage  Commission  and  did  much  to 
bring  about  a  highway  system  that  covers  Charles- 
ton County  and  the  State.  The  Society  succeeded  in 
getting  legislation   passed   which  was   very  helpful 
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to  the  fish  and  oyster  industry.  Members  of  the 
Society  have  been  asked  to  attend  important  con- 
ferences as  delegates  in  discussing  government  pro- 
grams for  agriculture  and  land  settlement. 

Among  the  Society's  many  benevolent  projects 
is  an  annual  four  year  scholarship  to  Clemson  Col- 
lege awarded  to  the  most  deserving  boy  from  Charles- 
ton County  desiring  to  study  agriculture. 


Cut  Here 


Notice!    Farm    Managers,    Agri.    Teachers,    County 
Agents,  F.  S.  A.,  S.  C.  S.,  and  others  Agriculturists! 

You  can  complete  a  course  at 

CLEMSON  COLLEGE 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

in  three  or  six  weeks 
Specialists  teach  the  following: 

□  Cooperative  Efforts  in  Agri.  (1)*  (2)* 

□  Tobacco  Production  (1) 
D  Tobacco  Grading  (1) 

□  Poultry  Production   (1) 

□  Farm  Shop  Skills  (1)   (2) 

□  Soil  Conservation   (3) 

□  Community  Recreation    (3) 

□  Rural  Electrification  (1) 

□  Auto  Mechanics   (3) 

□  Part-time  Agri.  Instruction   (1) 

□  Organizing  and  Conducting  F.  F.  A. 

□  Research  in  Agri.  Education   (2) 

□  Adv.  Principles  Agri.  Education   (2) 

□  Philosophy  of  Vocational  Education   (1) 
D  Vocational   Guidance    (3) 

□  Gas  and  Electric  Welding   (3) 

□  Cotton  Classing  (June  19-July  14) 
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(1)*— June    12-30;    (2)— July    3-22;    (3)— June    12- 
July  22.  Many  other  courses  for  various  groups. 

I  am  interested  in  courses  checked,   v* 
Send  catalog  and  full  information. 

Name   


Address  __ 
Occupation 
Mail  to: 


W.  H.  WASHINGTON,  Dean, 

Clemson  College  Summer  School, 

Clemson,  S.  C. 
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out  of  Bowlina's  Pet  742278,  has  twelve  daughters 
averaging  638.19  lbs.  butterfat;  12,075  lbs.  milk; 
ave.  5.27  per  cent. 

The  herd  is  exhibited  at  four  major  Tennessee 
shows  each  year  and  occasionally  at  other  large  state 
fairs. 

The  barn,  modern  in  all  respects,  is  brightly 
decorated  with  prize  ribbons  and  medals  won  by 
the  herd.  Over  the  door  is  the  slogan  "EACH  COW 
PAYS  HER  WAY,"  which  is  indicative  of  the  high 
ideals  of  the  breeder. 

The  milk  from  the  herd  is  made  available  to  the 
citizens  of  Kingsport  as  grade  A  Raw  through  ths 
cooperation  of  a  local  distributor. 

Mr.  George  A.  LaFever,  who  has  been  in  direct 
contact  with  Jersey  cattle  since  he  was  fifteen,  was 
selected  by  the  owner  to  take  complete  charge  of  the 
herd  and  develop  it  along  the  lines  of  true  type. 
A  graduate  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
at  Amherst,  he  is  a  man  who  studies  cattle  care- 
fully and  strives  to  go  forward,  making  each  genera- 
tion just  a  little  better  by  following  scientific  practices 
as  they  are  presented  in  behalf  of  herd  advancement. 
His  success  is  attributed  largely  to  the  adage — 
"Honesty  is  the  best  policy."  With  untiring  hands, 
Mr.  LaFever  works  with  the  herd  as  if  it  were  his 
own. 

In  the  interest  of  better  Jerseys,  Mr.  LaFever 
attends  all  of  the  meetings  and  cattle  shows  which 
it  is  possible  for  him  to  attend.  He  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  judges  in  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  and  is  rated  by  the  leading  dairymen 
as  one  of  the  top  three  Jersey  Herdsmen  in  the 
United  States.  Under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  La- 
Fever  the  herd  won  the  Constructive  Breeders 
Registery  award  for  a  second  time,  which  is  indeed 
a  rare  destinction.  The  plan  of  the  manager  and  the 
owner  of  the  herd  is  to  advance  the  high  standards 
of  the  herd;  in  doing  so  they  keep  the  animals  on 
test  at  all  times. 

No  account  of  the  Rotherwood  Farm  is  com- 
plete without  a  tribute  to  Mrs.  LaFever,  wife  of  the 
manager.  Besides  carrying  on  the  duties  of  the 
household,  she  assists  her  husband  in  his  office  and 
acts  as  a  hostess  to  all  visitors  to  the  dairy.  She 
willingly  assists  in  giving  information  concerning 
the  herd  to  anyone  who  might  visit  the  dairy.  In 
the  LaFever  home  there  is  a  cordial  welcome  to  all 
visitors  and  an  assurance  of  most  delightful  enter- 
tainment. 
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the  structure  of  these  new  political  subdivisions  the 
rights  of  the  states,  the  freedom  of  individual  action, 
and  the  processes  of  democracy  are  preserved. 

Such  an  organization  provides  the  machinery 
whereby  our  State  Colleges,  Experiment  Stations, 
Extension  Services,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  other  agencies  can  make  available  to 
large  groups  of  farmers,  with  an  efficiency  compar- 
able to  industry's  mass  production  methods,  the 
latest  developments  in  agricultural  knowledge. 
Specialists  in  every  field  of  agriculture,  working 
together  toward  the  broad  objectives  outlined  in  the 
district  program  and  following  detailed  methods 
set  up  by  local  supervisors  in  the  district  work  plan, 
are  available  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
farmers  in  organized  districts. 

The  farmer  himself,  who  has  been  at  a  disad- 
vantage as  an  individual  buying  from  and  selling  to 
organized  groups,  can  through  cooperative  action 
obtain  the  benefits  of  wholesale  operation.  We  are 
only  beginning  to  visualize  the  possibilities  of  co- 
operative action  in  the  purchase  of  farm  materials, 
development  of  markets  for  farm  products,  produc- 
tion of  planting  stock  and  seed,  development  of 
recreational  facilities,  and  other  opportunities  for 
community  achievement. 

In  the  district  organization,  it  seems  to  me,  we 
have  the  framework  for  remodelling  agriculture  to 
meet  the  complex  requirements  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. We  have  only  to  look  about  us  at  the  land  to 
visualize  the  difficulties  of  our  task.  But  it  is  not 
too  late  to  realize  the  great  natural  advantage  of 
this  Southern  Piedmont  Region  and  to  build  an 
agricultural  structure  to  match  the  sturdy  edifice  of 
industry. 

I  consider  this  a  challenge  as  great  as  that  which 
faced  our  forefathers  in  an  unbroken  wilderness. 
They  had  their  eyes  focused  on  building  a  nation 
and  they  did  well  the  job  of  pioneers.  We  cannot 
blame  them  greatly  if  they  failed  to  see  the  destruc- 
tion they  wrought  to  the  land.  But  we  can  read  the 
tut ure  iu  our  streams.  We  can  see  the  warning  in 
our  gullied  hillsides.  And  future  generations  will 
not  hold  us  blameless  if  we  fail  to  meet  the  new 
challenge  of  a  modern  age. 


Bodiford's  Dry  Cleaners 

Phone  78W 
H.  0.  BODIFORD,  Owner 

Clemson,  S.  C. 


A  CORRECTION 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  here  the  mistake  we  made 
in  the  last  issue  of  giving  Dr.  B.  0.  Williams  as  the 
author  of  the  article,  "Farm  Tenancy."  Dr.  G.  H. 
Aull  was  the  author.  We  offer  our  apologies. 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF  THE 

DAIRY  DEPARTMENT 

CLEMSON  COLLEGE 


CLEMSON  COLLEGE  ROAD- 
SIDE MARKET 

Open  April  15th  to  December  15th 

We  sell  115  varieties  of  peaches,  75  varieties 
of  apples,  and  many  varieties  of  grapes,  plums, 
cherries,  raspberries,  dewberries,  pecans,  etc. 
Many  of  these  varieties  have  better  appearance 
and  quality  than  the  varieties  usually  grown 
in  home  or  commercial  orchards.  Try  some 
of  these  delicious  fruits  next  season. 

The  Horticultural  Department,  C.  A.  C. 
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the  saw  timber.  Often  much  valuable  wood  is  left  to 
stated :  "It  is  recognized  that  South  Carolina  can 
no  longer  depend  solely  upon  cotton  and  tobacco 
as  the  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  strong  and 
permanent  civilization.  A  more  deversified  system 
of  agriculture  is  needed,  including  a  wide  variety 
of  high  grade  feed  crops  necessary  in  the  success- 
ful production  of  farm  animals." 

We  have  lagged  behind  in  South  Carolina  in 
the  production  of  grass  and  hay  crops,  which  is  in 
turn  responsible  for  the  lag  in  livestock  production. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  concentrated  our 
attention  on  such  row  crops  as  cotton,  tobacco  and 
corn,  which  permit  serious  soil  erosion.  Since  these 
crops  put  nothing  back  into  the  soil,  we  therefore 
use  heavily  of  fertilizer.  This  excessive  use  of 
fertilizer  is  responsible  for  the  very  high  acid  con- 
dition of  the  soil.  Now  if  we  will  use  lime  to  correct 
this  acidity,  we  can  begin  to  grow  more  soil  con- 
serving and  soil  building  crops,  and  thus  construct 
a  foundation  to  support  a  livestock  program  neces- 
sary for  a  live-at-home  program. 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  lime  is  cheap  and  one 
application  lasts  for  several  years.  There  is  no 
reason,  then,  why  the  farmers  of  South  Carolina 
and  of  the  South  cannot  go  ahead  with  this  pro- 
gram of  liming  the  soil,  not  only  for  their  immediate 
benefit  but  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  as  well. 

The  whole  situation  can  be  compared  to  a 
simple  case  of  acid  indigestion.  In  such  a  case  the 
person  suffering  takes  a  dose  of  soda,  which  has 
the  same  effect  in  neutralizing  acid  as  does  lime, 
and  thus  clears  up  the  trouble.  With  such  a  simple 
remedy  possible  and  with  such  wonderful  results, 
South  Carolina  farmers  should  make  every  effort  to 
cooperate  with  Dr.  Cooper  in  making  the  correction 
of  this  problem  realized. 

South  Carolina  farmers,  lets  rid  our  state  of  the 
one  crop  system ;  lets  cure  our  soils  of  acid  indiges- 
tion. 
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rot  after  a  sawmill  has  been  through  a  forest  and  a 
great  quantity  of  cord  wood  for  sale  and  for  home 
use  can  be  cut  out  of  the  tops  and  limbs  of  this 
debris. 

Reforestation  will  soon  become  widespread  in 
South  Carolina  since  farmers  are  beginning  to  see 
the  importance  of  forests  as  a  profitable  crop.  They 
will  put  all  easily  gullied  land  and  land  that  is  not 
fit  to  grow  field  crops  in  trees  and  thus  learn  how 
to  operate  a  woodland  for  profit. 


THE 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

NATIONAL  BANK 


ANDERSON,  S.  C. 
SENECA,  S.  C. 


Members  of  The  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation 


Farm  Engineering  Consultations 
Without   Obligations 
On 
Farm    Building   Equipment    And 
Hatchery  Problems 
When  you  are  ready  to  build,  remodel,  venti- 
late, and  equip  your  buildings  for  profit  write: 
JAMES  MFG.  CO.  W.  GLENN  NEELY 

Farm  Engineering  417  Union  Ave. 

Service  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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Before  We  Go 


The  year  is  gone  and  we,  the  executive  staff 
and  departmental  editors,  are  happy  to  say  that  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  inaugurating  THE  AGRARIAN 
as  the  official  student  publication  of  the  school  of 
agriculture  and  the  department  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation. At  this  time,  in  behalf  of  the  staff,  I  would 
like  to  make  certain  acknowledgments  "Before  We 
Go." 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  look  back 
on  our  association  with  the  advisory  board  com- 
posed of  Dr.  B.  0.  Williams,  Dean  W.  H.  Washing- 
ton, and  Professor  B.  E.  Goodale.  It  was  their  job 
to  supervise  the  work  of  the  magazine  both  the 
business  and  editorial  ends.  They  worked  hard 
in  order  to  keep  THE  AGRARIAN  running  on  a 
business  basis  and  keeping  its  standards  high  as 
was  outlined  by  the  faculty  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  They  were  always  ready  to  contribute  to 
its  make-up  and  at  the  same  time  make  constructive 
criticism.  From  these  contributions  it  is  quite  ob- 
vious that  the  advisory  board  was  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  THE  AGRARIAN  made  the  progress 
that  it  did. 

To  our  advertisers — They  were  a  loyal  group 
who  gave  us  financial  assistance.  Without  them  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  presented  THE 
AGRARIAN  as  it  is  financed  solely  by  advertise- 
ments. So  to  this  set  of  "Backers"  it  is  with  deep 
appreciation  that  we  thank  you  for  your  support 
and  sincerely  hope  that  your  advertising  with  us 
has  proven  to  be  a  financial  asset. 

At  the  beginning  we  decided  to  establish  THE 
AGRARIAN  on  a  firm  foundation,  so  we  needed 
someone  to  keep  our  records  and  supervise  the  busi- 
ness end  of  the  magazine.  With  this  in  mind  we 
contacted  Mr.  J.  C.  Littlejohn,  College  Business 
Manager,  who  kindly  consented  to  handle  THE 
AGRARIAN'S  business.  With  an  efficient  staff  and 
his  valuable  aid  both  financially  and  advisory  we 
disposed  of  the  business  in  a  business-like  manner. 

Next,  we  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  THE 
TIGER  and  TAPS,  newspaper  and  annual  of  the 
college.  From  these  organizations  much  material 
loaned  to  THE  AGRARIAN.  THE  TIGER 
always  ready  to  give  the  magazine  any  pub- 
licity that  would  hel))  to  advertise  it.  This  was 
indeed  a  help  because  a  new  publication  as  TI1K 
AGRARIAN  was  at  that  time  needed  some  adver- 
tising and  THE  TIGER  was  a  very  good  medium. 

-.'. ith  deep  reaped  to  these  two  fine  publications 


we  are  happy  to  say  that  they  had  a  part  in  the 
making. 

Another  group  which  we  wish  to  thank  is  our 
printers.  The  majority  of  the  staff  were  new  in  the 
magazine  business  so  naturally  many  mistakes 
would  have  been  made  if  it  were  not  for  our  printers 
aiding  us  in  the  arrangement  and  make-up.  We 
are  happy  to  say  that  our  association  with  the 
printers  has  been  a  pleasant  one  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  we  will  have  the  pleasure  of  working 
with  them  again. 

And  lastly,  we  come  to  the  junior  staff.  It  is 
with  much  appreciation  that  we  commend  you  for 
the  first  time.  You  worked  hard  in  an  effort  to  pre- 
pare yourselves  for  the  task  that  you  are  about  to 
set  out  upon.  We  feel  sure  that  with  the  knowledge 
gained  by  our  mistakes  and  after  a  year's  ap- 
prenticeship you  will  continue  THE  AGRARIAN 
gradually  increasing  its  size  and  quality.  Now  with 
these  acknowledgments  the  retiring  staff  steps  a- 
side  leaving  it  to  the  incoming  staff  to  "Carry-on." 

HARRIS  L.  BEACH 
Retiring  Editor 


SLA  VES 

T.  E.  GOODSON,  '40 

Parade!  Parade!  The  beating  feet 
Of  marching  men  an  eon  old ! 
A  thousand  eyes  take  in  the  sight, 
Percieving  nought  of  what  is  told. 

A  thousand  cheers  rise  up  in  praise 
To  drown  the  cries  of  those  long  lost, 
And  blind  the  victims  doomed  to  pay 
For  what  tomorrow's  war  will  cost. 

Oh  God,  how  long  a  time  to  know 

That  fire  still  burns  when  fed, 

To  know  the  terror  of  it  all 

Before  these  marching  ones  are  dead? 

The  glitter  of  an  army's  might 
Still  flashes  'cross  the  human  fa. 
And  leaves  each  time  a  deeper  scar 
That  time  itself  cannot  erase. 

Erase  it?  No,  but  cover  it 

With  greed  and  resurrected  pride. 

Then  watch  the  children  once  again 
Approach  the  Hungry,  surging  tide. 
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TRADE    MARK    REGISTERED 


POTASH 


jot  TOBACCO 

Plenty  of  NV  POTASH  in  your  fertilizer 
reduces  wastage,  improves  the  body,  makes 
smoother  leaves,  reduces  diseases  and  pro- 
duces bigger  yields  of  better  quality  which 
bring  better  prices.  Tobacco  is  a  potash- 
loving  crop,  removing  from  the  soil  more 
potash  than  both  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid  combined. 

jot  POTATOES 

Plenty  of  NV  POTASH  in  your  fertilizer 
produces  smooth,  chunky,  uniform  No.  1 
potatoes  of  better  color  and  more  even 
maturity.  Potash-fed  potatoes  are  more 
compact,  better  developed,  thicker,  shorter 
and  wider — they  have  a  high  starch  and 
low  protein  content,  making  them  white, 
mealy  and  palatable  when  cooked. 

jot  TOMATOES 

Plenty  of  NV  POTASH  in  your  fertilizer 
greatly  increases  the  yield  of  No.  1  toma- 
toes and  reduces  the  cat-faces,  puffs,  culls 
and  small,  poorly-colored  fruits.  It  keeps 
tomato  plants  vigorous  and  productive, 
helps  them  to  resist  disease  and  adverse 
weather,  reduces  cracking  around  the  stems 
of  the  fruit ,  increases  the  percentageof  good, 
red  color  and  thickens  the  walls,  making 
the  fruit  firm,  well-filled-out  and  meaty. 


jot  COTTON 


Plenty  of  NV  POTASH  in  your  fertilizer 
PREVENTS  RUST,  helps  control  Wilt  and 
produces  vigorous,  healthy  plants  with  less 
shedding,  larger  bolls  that  are  easier  to 
pick  and  better  yields  of  uniform,  high- 
quality  lint. 

jot  VEGETABLES 

Plenty  of  NV  POTASH  in  your  fertilizer 
produces  bigger  yields  of  the  No.  1  grades 
that  bring  top  prices — vegetables  that  are 
uniform  in  size,  shape,  color,  texture  and 
flavor.  Potash-fed  crops  stand  up  under 
shipping  and  reach  the  market  fresh,  bright 
and  firm.  Potash  is  the  quality  builder. 
Remember,  the  average  truck  crop  removes 
from  the  soil  more  potash  Jtian  both 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  combined. 

jot  ORCHARDS 

Plenty  of  NV  POTASH  in  your  fertilizer 
increases  the  yield  of  high-quality  fruit  and 
improves  the  foliage  and  tree  vigor  of  your 
orchard.  Potash-fed  trees  resist  disease  and 
winLer  injury  and  produce  fruit  of  better 
size  and  color  and  better  keeping  quality. 
Fruit  trees,  like  general  crops,  need  bal- 
anced fertilizer  to  produce  good  yields  year 
after  year. 


YOUR  FERTILIZER  MAN  will  be  glad  to  supply 
you  with  a  mixture  well  balanced  with  plenty  of  NV 
POTASH  that  will  increase  the  yields  and  improve 
the  duality  of  your  crops.  Use  NV  POTASH-//  Pays! 

N.  V.  POTASH  EXPORT  MY.,  Inc.,  Hurt  Bldg.,  ATLANTA 
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ELECTRIC  SERVICE  and 
THE  SOUTHERN  FARMER 

The  rapid  extension  of  electric  service  to  farm  communities,  made  possible 
through  the  increased  number  of  uses  for  electric  service  in  the  home  and  on  the 
farm,  is  bringing  a  new  day  of  opportunity  to  Southern  farm  families. 

Electric  service  may  be  used  not  only  to  the  convenience  and  comfort,  but  to 
the  profit  of  the  dairyman,  the  poultryman.  the  livestock  raiser,  the  plant  grower, 
fruit  grower,  and  the  trucker.  And  it  just  happens  that  these  are  the  farming 
operations  to  which  our  farmers,  faced  with  drastic  curtailments  of  tobacco  and 
cotton  acreages,  may  most  logically  turn  for  increased  income  and  purchasing  power. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  electric  refrigeration  equipment,  sterilizers  and  water 
heaters  for  dairies  were  unheard  of.  No  one  thought  of  using  lights  and  water 
warmers  and  electric  brooders  for  poultry.  Electric  hotbeds  for  plant  growers, 
florists  and  truckers  were  naught  but  a  dream,  if  that. 

Today,  dairies  are  using  not  only  refrigeration  equipment,  but  electric  steri- 
lizers, water  heaters,  feed  grinders  and  water  systems,  and  saving  and  making 
money  by  doing  so. 

Poultrymen  are  finding  it  profitable  to  use  electric  brooders,  feed  mills,  and. 
in  winter,  electric  lights  and  electric  water  warmers. 

Plant  growers  and  truckers  are  using  electric  service  profitably  for  electric 
hot  beds,  for  curing  potatoes  and  for  other  operations.  (Experts  of  the  South 
Carolina  Extension  Service  estimate  that  the  farmers  of  that  state  can  increase 
their  income  on  sweet  potatoes  almost  by  $2,000,000  a  year  through  the  use  of 
electric  service.) 

The  Duke  Power  Company  is  pleased  to  be  able  to  make  so  important  a 
contribution  to  the  well  being  of  the  farmers  of  the  area  it  serves  during  this  period 
of  revolution  in  the  agricultural  policy  of  this  section. 
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Dr.   Coker    (left)    and  Mr.  J.   F.  Clyburn   examine    a  plot  of  the   famous  "Coker   100" 

DAVID  R.  COKER, 

Leader  of  Southern  Agriculture 

.     .     .     .     His   work,  a    milestone   in   the  progress  of   Southern  agriculture,  Dr.  Coker,  scientist,  fanner  and 
plant  breeder,  was  the  Qregor  Mendel  of  his  day. 

By  J.  M.  BAKER,  '10 


PROBABLY  no  one  has  done  as  much  toward 
the  advancement  of  Southern  agriculture 
since  the  days  of  Thomas  Green  Clemson 
as  has  the  late  David  R.  Coker  of  Hartsville,  S.  C. 
He  was  a  farmer,  scientist,  and  a  practical 
plant  breeder  and  he  gave  the  bulk  of  his  life  to 
the    improvement   of   farm    conditions. 

Mr.  Coker  was  born  on  November  20,  1879 
and  after  taking  preparatory  study  at  Hartsville 
and  Society  Hill,  he  entered  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  graduating  there  with  an  A.  B. 
degree  in  1891.  Mr.  Coker  always  believed 
that  the  only  way  in  which  Southern  agriculture 
could  be  improved  was  by  applying  scientific  in- 
formation to  practical  farm  problems.  From  the 
very  beginning  he  was  primarily  interested  in 
Scientific    plant    breeding,    and    in    this    line    of 


work  Mr.  Coker  undoubtedly  found  his  calling 
because  of  the  great  success  that  he  made  as  a 
practical  plant  breeder. 

Mr.  Coker  first  began  plant  breeding  work 
in  1902,  and  by  exercising  the  utmost  patience, 
ingenuity  and  originality  he  developed  one  of 
the  most  efficient  experiment  stations  in  the 
South  at  his  Hartsville,  South  Carolina  planta- 
tion. At  the  beginning  of  his  plant  breeding 
work  Mr.  Coker  said:  "Scrub  methods,  scrub 
stock,  and  scrub  seed  are  the  Southern  farmers' 
worst  trouble",  and  this  philosophy  was  certainly 
reflected  throughout  his  lifes'  work. 

One  of  the  main  features  that  set  Mr.  Coker 
off  from  others  in  his  field  was  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  wide  vision.  Long 
Continued  on  page  twenty-seven 
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The  Farmer  Faces  The  Tariff 

.    .     .     .     Thought   by   many   to   bring  prosperity   to    our  p<oph\  high   protective  tariffs  burden    the  farmer 
and  lead  to  depressions. 

By  B.  W.  ANDERSON,  '41 


TWENTY-SEVEN  years  after  Hamilton's  fin- 
ancial program  incorporated  the  first  tariff 
for  revenue,  came  one  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  protection.  Conceived  in  war  and  passed 
during  an  era  of  frenzied  Nationalism,  the  pro- 
tective theory  was  to  become  the  focal  point  of 
contention  in  American  political  history — even 
to  the  present  day.  The  industrial  infant  soon 
became  a  political  giant.  The  protective  tariff 
of  1816  was  a  concession  of  the  then  dominant 
agricultural  interest,  it  was  claimed  a  temporary 
measure,  but  in  the  name  of  national  unity  and 
welfare  the  farmer  sold  his  birth  right.  In  1818 
the  protective  tariff  was  extended.  A  further 
increase  followed  in  1824  and  1828  and  all  the 
political  strength  that  the  Agricultural  South  and 
West  could  muster  could  not  stem  the  congres- 
sional graft  and  deception  which  our  tariff-sub- 
sidized industries  freely  employed. 

In  desperation  South  Carolina  threatened 
secession  1828.  It  was  not  until  1842,  how- 
ever, that  John  C.  Calhoun  so  ably  stated  the 
case  of  broken  faith  when  he  charged  that  the 
government  had,  "descended  from  its  high  ap- 
pointed duty,  and  become  an  agent  of  a  portion 
of  the  community  to  extort  under  guise  of  pro- 
tection, tribute  from  the  rest  of  the  community, 
and  thus  defeat  the  end  of  its  institution,  by  con- 
verting powers,  intended  for  the  protection  of 
all,  into  the  means  of  appressing  one  portion  for 
the  benefit  of  another." 

Since  Calhoun's  speech,  nearly  a  century 
of  protection  has  passed,  and  for  no  extended 
time  has  the  stifling  economy  on  agriculture  been 
relented.  Long  periods  of  high  protective  tariff 
have  alternated  with  shorter  periods  of  "tariff 
for  revenue."  In  all  periods  of  the  latter,  agri- 
culture has  been  immediately  responsive,  and  re- 
covery has  been  evident. 

And  why  does  the  American  farmer  suffer 
in  a  protective  American  economy?  Loss  of 
foreign  markets  is  the  obvious  answer.  Resorting 
to  a  period  of  self-sufficiency  in  the  era  of  coloni- 
zation, America  was  soon  to  learn  that  her  eco- 
nomic development  must  be  founded  on  the 
capitalization  of  her  greatest  natural  resources 
— extensive,    productive   agricultural   land.     The 


exportation  of  tobacco,  grain,  and  meat  from  the 
middle  Atlantic  Colonies  to  the  West  Indies  was 
the  beginning  of  a  lucrative  trade  which  was  to 
establish  the  American  farmer  as  the  world's 
foremost  producer  of  food  and  raw  material.  To 
the  list  of  exports  indigo,  rice,  cotton,  and  vari- 
ous meat  products  were  added,  and  the  American 
farmer,  under  free  trade,  enjoyed  the  patron- 
age of  every  industrial  center  and  a  monopoly 
in  production — for  few  nations  approached  our 
comparative   advantage. 

But  nations,  or  individuals,  can't  buy  if 
they  can't  sell,  and,  conversely,  no  nation  can 
sell  if  it  doesn't  buy.  Tariff  is,  therefore,  an 
artificially  created  barrier  standing  between  the 
American  farmer  and  his  buyers.  Theoretically 
neither  party  should  gain  or  lose  in  trade,  but 
tariff  to  the  customer  amounts  to  a  premium  paid 
by  foreigners  for  the  privilege  of  American  trade. 

Through  a  hundred  years  of  protection  the 
American  farmer  held  to  his  world  wide  market 
by  shouldering  the  tariff  himself.  The  price  of 
exported  produce  was  necessarily  lowered  to  the 
point  where  the  tariff  on  imports  was  set  off  by 
the  advantage  in  prices  which  the  farmer  grant- 
ed at  the  cost  of  soil  fertility,  slavery,  a  lowered 
standard  of  living,  etc.  The  unprecedented  high 
tariffs  of  the  1920's  left  America  without  a  mar- 
ket at  a  time  when  she  was  geared  to  her  high- 
est production  ratio.  It  was  the  high  tariff  which 
caused  Secretary  Henry  A.  Wallace  to  state  in 
"New  Frontiers"  PP  43-44  "If  the  full  truth 
were  ever  known  about  the  way  in  which  gov- 
ernment influence  had  been  used  by  great  cor- 
porations, public  indignation  would  know  no 
bounds.  Such  legalized  thievery  (the  tariff)  is 
probably  working  more  harm  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  than  all  other  forms  of  rob- 
bery put  together." 

Even  though  the  American  farmer  is  in 
what  you  might  call  a  "tight  spot"  at  the  present 
time  because  of  the  tariff,  there  is,  however, 
one  consolation  that  he  has  to  rely  on,  and  that 
is  reciprocal  trade  pacts.  This  would  mean  thai 
each  country  give  concession  on  products  it  is 
eager  to  sell. 
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Cokesbury  Conference  Institute 


1   torchrbearcr  in  the  field  of  education  in   the    Old    South,   and   a    pioneer    in    the   cultural    <ui<I 

religious  development  of  South  Carolina. 


By  B.  R.  LEOXARD,  '42 


IF  measured  by  high  Christian  idealism  and 
lasting  impressions,  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  school  with  a  more  illustrious  career  than 
the  Cokesbury  Conference  Institute  of  Cokesbury, 
Greenwood  County,  South  Carolina.  Its  reputa- 
tion is  not  widespread;  few  laymen  today  can  re- 
count its  history  and  in  time  to  come  even  the 
name  may  pass  into  oblivion,  for  we  of  a  dynamic 
society  are  prone  to  forget  things  of  material 
insignificance.  Rut  former  students  in  every 
walk  of  life  cherish  its  memory,  and  one  no  less 
than  the  late  Bishop  Holland  McTyeire,  founder 
of  Vanderbilt  University,  spoke  of  Cokesbury 
with  a  devotion  and  enthusiasm  commanded  by 
no  other  school. 

Cokesbury  Institute's  embryonic  history  is 
poorly  recorded.  Only  the  milestones  in  its  re- 
latively rapid  ascension  to  prominence  in  South 
Carolina's  sectarian  education,  find  place  in  the 
autobiographies  of  alumni  and  sponsors.  The 
indifference  of  the  early  slave-holding  planters 
to  education  retarded  the  development  of  schools 
here,  as  it  did  in  many  parts  of  the  old  South, 
but  schools  eventually  came  largely  through  the 
inspirited  efforts  of  the  church.  Certainly,  is 
this  true  of  the  Cokesbury  community;  the  his- 
tory of  the  institute  and  old  Tabernacle  church  is 
one.  The  church  was  organized  prior  to  1788, 
and  a  crude  log  cabin  school  was  built  on  the 
church  property  shortly  thereafter.  Little  is 
known  of  the  school  before  1820,  but  in  this  in- 
auspicious beginning  was  the  framework  of  an  in- 
stitution which  increased  in  spiritual  and  ma- 
terial assets,  annually,  until  discontinuance  in 
1918. 

Success  and  continual  development  of  the 
Old  Tabernacle  School  was  not  brought  about  by 
chance,  for  many  men  of  unusual  gift  and  talent 
resided  in  this  community.  The  name  of  one  Mr. 
Doolittle,  a  New  Englander  by  birth  and  an  artist 
of  some  ability,  stands  out  among  the  earliest 
teachers.  It  is,  however,  to  Stephen  Olin,  Doo- 
little's  successor,  that  the  school  owes  its  greatest 
prominence. 

New  quarters  for  the  church  and  school 
were   built   in    1820.        An   advertisement   for   a 


The    Old    Cokesbury    School 

teacher  brought  Olin,  a  graduate  of  Middleburg 
College  in  Vermont  and  an  aspirant  to  a  great 
law  career,  but  a  man  of  broken  health.  Seek- 
ing employment  and  health  in  the  South,  he  came 
to  the  school  as  a  teacher  in  1821,  but  little  did 
he  or  anyone  else  realize  his  destiny.  Soon  after 
assuming  his  position  he  chanced  to  overhear  an 
inquiry,  "Does  the  new  teacher  open  school  with 
prayer?"  Believing  that  he  was  expected  to  do 
so,  he  wrote  prayers  very  carefully,  read  the 
Bible  and  made  comments  on  the  scripture.  The 
scripture  study  soon  led  to  self-conversion,  and 
many  pupils,  moved  by  his  chapel  talks,  were 
converted  to  Methodism.  The  idea  of  further 
law  study  was  superseded  by  the  conviction 
that  God  had  other  plans,  and  Stephen  Olin, 
lawyer,  became  Dr.  Olin,  minister  and  teacher, 
to  lead  the  Tabernacle  school  to  a  reputation  of 
thoroughness  in  scholarship  and  spirituality  in 
('mil i nurd  on  page  twenty-six 
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Santee-Cooper  Power  and 
Navigation  Project 

.     .     .     .     Furnishing  power  for  industries,  provision   for  playgrounds,  provision  for  cheaper  transportation 
and  flood  control.  Santee-Cooper  is  a  project  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina. 

Hi/  R.  C   WANXAMAKER,  "40 


THE  beginning  of  the  Santee-Cooper  Project 
dates  back  some  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  when  Charleston  business  men  began 
to  think  realistically  of  an  inland  water  route 
between  the  coast  and  the  interior.  In  1793 
work  was  begun  on  the  old  Santee  Canal,  and 
the  first  boat  passed  through  it  in  1800.  This 
twenty-two  mile  canal  cost  about  $800,000  to 
construct.  The  canal  was  used  extensively  (in 
the  transportation  of  cotton,  mainly)  until  the 
era  of  the  railroad  came  along,  and  then  all 
the  traffic  of  the  Canal  was  lost  to  the  rails. 

Then,  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  dif- 
ference in  elevation  of  the  Santee  and  Cooper 
rivers  (there  is  a  fall  of  45  feet  between  them) 
began  to  attract  the  attention  of  hydraulic  and 
electrical  engineers  toward  a  power  develop- 
ment in  the  Pinopolis  Basin.  This  idea  was  the 
subject  of  much  discussion,  and  a  number  of 
attempts  to  carry  it  out  were  made  over  the 
period  of  years  from  1928  to  1938.  In  1933  the 
Project  was  taken  up  as  a  public  development, 
and  a  plan  was  formulated  and  forwarded  to 
Washington  for  consideration.  The  South  Caro- 
lina Public  Service  Authority  was  created  the 
following  year,  and  President  Roosevelt  in  a  let- 
ter to  Senator  James  F.  Byrnes  informally  ap- 
proved the  project.  The  Project,  however,  was 
bitterly  fought  by  interested  private  power  com- 
panies, but  in  May,  1938  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  upheld  an  opinion  of  the  late  Judge  J. 
Lyles  Glenn,  of  Chester,  S.  C,  approving  the 
Project.  Work  was  begun  on  the  development 
shortly  after  this  decision  was  issued  to  the 
Authority. 

To  give  the  render  some  conception  of  the 

ial    physical    features   of   the   Project:      It    is 

lated    in    the    Coastal    Plain    section    of    South 

ilina     and     lies    in     parts    of    five    counties — 
Calhoun,     Orangeburg,    Sumter.       and 

clarendon.     The  drainage  area  is  approximately 

15,000      ■      •  and     two     large     reservoirs 


will  be  formed  by  the  construction  of  dams  a- 
cross  the  Santee  River  and  the  Pinopolis  Basin, 
the  former  covering  an  area  of  about  155  square 
miles  with  a  maximum  depth  of  35  feet,  and 
the  latter  covering  an  area  of  about  95  square 
miles  with  a  maximum  depth  of  65  feet.  The 
conversion  and  connection  canal  between  them 
will  have  a  mean  bottom  width  of  200  feet  and 
a  minimum  depth  of  water  of  at  least  10  feet. 
This  will  serve  both  as  a  navigation  channel 
and  to  supply  water  necessary  for  power  facili- 
ties at  the  Pinopolis  power  house. 

The  Santee  diversion  dam  across  the  Santee 
River  will  be  about  eight  miles  long,  consisting 
of  a  spillway  about  3400  feet  long,  a  pump-sand 
filled  portion  about  2300  feet  long  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  and  a  rolled  earth  fill  about 
16,000  feet  long  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

The  Pinopolis  dam  will  be  about  2  miles 
long,  and  will  be  made  up  of  two  earth-filled  sec- 
tions totalling  about  10,000  feet  in  length,  be- 
tween which  will  be  constructed  a  reinforced 
concrete  power  station  and  navigation  locks. 
About  26  miles  of  earth  dykes  will  also  be  con- 
structed around  the  Pinopolis  reservoir  to  pro- 
perly confine  the  lake  waters  and  prevent  for- 
mation of  pools  along  the  shallow  areas  of  the 
shore  line. 

The  Act  creating  the  Project  went  beyond 
the  original  utilitarian  purposes  of  power  gen- 
eration and  of  navigation.  It  was  made  a  de- 
finite condition  that  its  authorization  is  "  in  all 
respects  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of 
South  Carolina"  and  "for  the  improvement  of 
their  health  and  welfare  and  material  prosperi- 
ty." This  authorization  and  these  qualifying 
conditions  are  inherent  and  inseparable.  The 
Project's  administration  is  governed  by.  and 
must  adhere  to  them  absolutely.  This  eliminates 
the  possibility  of  private  gain  and  makes  definite 
the  broad  essentials  of  the  Project— -ITS  OPER- 
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ATION    FOR    THE    BENEFITS    OF    ALL    THE 
PEOPLE. 

The  special  objectives  which  the  Authority 
expects  to  attain  upon  completion  of  the  Pro- 
ject are:  (1)  Stimulation  of  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  Coastal  Plain  for  the  taking  up  of 
the  economic  slack  caused  by  the  agricultural 
depression  there.  (2)  Provision  for  deepening 
the  inland  waterway  between  Charleston  and 
Columbia,  and  Charleston  and  Camden  and, 
thereby,  probably  causing  a  reduction  in  rail 
freight  rates  to  and  from  interior  towns  and 
cities.  (3)  Provision  for  flood  control  which  will 
include  the  reclamation  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  alluvial  bottom  lands.  (4)  More  sanitary  and 
healthful  conditions  in  the  Coastal  Plain  through 
malarial  control  and  through  improvements  (en- 
vironmental and  otherwise)  which  affects  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  (5)  Provision  for  a  play- 
ground with  extensive  recreational  facilities 
through  the  creation  of  two  large  lakes  available 
for  boating,  fishing  and  hunting.  (6)  Reforesta- 
tion of  large  areas  in  the  basin  and  adjacent 
territory. 

Will    Provide    Incentive    And    Furnish    Power   for 
New  Industries 

Primarily  inclusive  in  the  objectives  of  the 
Project  is  the  industrialization  of  the  Low  Coun- 
try as  a  balance  to  agriculture.  This  can  be  done 
since  all  of  the  elements  needed  are  at  hand — 
adequate  local  and  world  transportation,  plenti- 
ful raw  materials,  mild  climate,  abundant  labor, 
and  low  priced  power.  Within  a  radius  of  100 
miles  of  Pinopolis  there  are  enormous  undevelop- 
ed plant  and  mineral  resources,  and  this  supply 
of  raw  materials  will  encourage  the  building  up 
of  great  chemo-electrical,  thermo-electrical  and 
wood  working  industries.  Should  there  be  built 
in  this  area  just  one  plant  for  finishing  each  of 
the  various  products  which  may  be  processed 
from  these  mineral  and  plant  resources,  there 
would  be  needed  something  like  one  billion, 
one  hundred  million  kilowatt  hours  of  prime 
power  each  year.  Some  of  the  industries  and 
manufacturing  enterprises  which  may  be  estab- 
lished upon  the  completion  of  the  Pinopolis 
power  plant  are :  cement  plants,  calcium  carbide 
plants,  cyanamid  plants,  phosphoric  acid  plants, 
carborundum  plants,  newsprint  mills,  furniture 
and  woodworking  plants,  Kraft  paper  mills,  to- 
bacco factories,  canneries,  refrigeration  plants, 
textile  mills,  and  a  peat  plant  for  production  of 
ammonia — potential  industrial  units  with  a  huge 
annual    power    consumption,    and    which    would 
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View    from    West    Dam    Overlooking 
Powerhouse    Site    to    East    Dam 

*Courtesy  S.  C.  Public  Service  Authority 

produce  so  many  things  our  people  need  and 
cannot  purchase  now  because  of  high  prices  re- 
sulting from  costs  of  shipping  from  afar.  The 
South  Carolina  Public  Service  Authority  (ad- 
ministrator of  the  Project)  says  that,  when  the 
Project  is  completed,  the  power  generated  at  the 
Pinopolis  power  plant  will  be  made  available 
to  the  people  of  South  Carolina  at  the  lowest 
rates  ever  to  be  quoted  in  this  region. 

Adverse  Criticism  Answered 

Critics  of  the  Project  who  say  that  the  de- 
mand for  power  in  this  state  is  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  this  huge  development  have  been  an- 
swered by  Dr.  Clark  Foreman,  Director  of  PWA's 
Power  Division,  thusly:  "That  has  been  said 
about  every  single  power  project  built  under  this 
administration.  It  has  proven  untrue  in  each  in- 
stance. People  still  say  it  in  the  face  of  all  ex- 
perience ...  Go  to  TVA  where  they  are  pro- 
ducing more  energy  than  will  be  produced  here. 
The  same  thing  was  said  there,  and  now  they 
have  a  greater  demand  than  they  can  supply. 
TIME  magazine  of  November  6,  1939,  in  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  power  consumption  of  industry  says: 

"Another  reason  for  the  need   of  new 

generating  capacity  is  the  relatively  small  recent 
investment  in  utilities  plants.  In  1929  the  utili- 
ties invested  over  $900,000,000  in  new  plants, 
topping  a  six-year  average  of  about  $800,000,000. 
The  depression  practically  stopped  all  utility  in- 
vestment, and  in  1937  new  utility  investments 
(exclusive  of  TVA  and  other  government  spend- 
ing) recovered  to  only  $450,000,000.  One  reason 
for  expanding  power  sales  is  that  today  every 
installation  by  industry  of  high-powered  modern 
machinery  adds  huge  wholesale  loads  to  elec- 
tricity consumption.  With  a  possible  boom  at 
hand  and  more  than  half  of  the  machinery  still 
well  over  ten  years  old  (and  not  using  as  much 
Continued  on  page  twenty-eight 
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The  History  of  Condensed  Milk 


By  If.  A.  JOHNSON,  '40 


CONDENSED  MILK  is  the  child  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  has  had  a  rapid  develop- 
ment in  contrast  to  the  long  history  of 
cheese  and  butter,  and  it  occupies  an  important 
place  in  the  dairy  industry. 

Appert,  a  French  research  worker,  found, 
as  early  as  1810,  that  milk  could  be  condensed 
and  preserved  by  the  use  of  heat.  Milk  tablets 
were  made  by  him  in  1811.  The  vacuum  pan, 
which  is  so  important  today  in  the  condensation 
of  milk  without  exposure  to  air,  was  invented 
by  Edward  C.  Howard,  an  Englishman.  A  patent 
was  issued  for  this  apparatus  in  1813.  It  was 
first  adapted  to  milk  by  William  Newton,  who  re- 
ceived a  patent  for  his  preservation  process  of 
milk  in  England,  1835.  It  remained  for  Gail 
Borden,  however,  to  first  successfully  initiate  the 
manufacture  of  condensed  milk  in  commercial 
quantities.  He  was  truly  the  inventor  of  the 
process  of  milk  condensing  which  started  that 
great  and  successful  industry  which  we  know 
today.  He  is  said  to  have  experimented  for 
ten  years  before  he  finally  decided  that  a  semi- 
fluid state  produced  by  the  removal  of  water 
would  be  the  best  way  to  preserve  milk.  Borden 
applied  for  a  patent  in  1853,  but  it  was  three 
years  before  the  Patent  Office  saw  enough  origi- 
nality in  his  discovery  to  grant  the  patent.  In 
his  application  Mr.  Borden  said : 

"I  am  aware  that  sugar  and  various  extracts 
have  been  and  are  now  concentrated  in  vacuo 
under  a  low  degree  of  heat,  to  prevent  discolor- 
ation or  burning.  I  do  not  claim  concentrating 
milk  in  a  vacuum  pan  for  such  a  purpose,  my 
object  being  to  exclude  the  air  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  process  to  the  end  to  prevent  incipient 
decomposition.  This  is  important,  and  I  claim 
the    discovery." 

Evaporated  milk,  as  unsweetened  condensed 
milk  is  called,  has  been  a  great  boon  to  the  civi- 
lization of  mankind.  It  has  gone  many  places — 
from  the  tropica  of  West  Africa  to  the  South 
Pole  with  Admiral  Byrd.  It  has  lent  itself  to  the 
adverse  conditions  of  adventurers'  travels  and 
exploring  parties,  because  it  possesses  those  char- 
acteristics which  men  are  looking  for  in  a  food, 
whether  it  be  a  necessity  or  a  banquet.  In  1001. 
110,000,000  pounds  of  milk  was  used  in  the 
evaporated  form  in  the  United  States.  In  1931 
1,400,000,000   pounds  of  evaporated   milk    were 


consumed  by  the  people  of  this  country.  These 
figures  in  themselves  are  the  history  of  the 
American  housewife's  discovery  of  an  inexpen- 
sive, convenient  whole  milk  supply. 

The  War  between  the  States  was  one  of  the 
factors  which  gave  the  evaporated  and  condens- 
ed milk  industries  one  of  the  greatest  boosts  any 
new  industry  could  hope  to  get.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  the  realization  of  the  necessity  for 
cleanliness  and  the  armies  of  both  sides  were 
demanding  canned  milk.  The  nation  was  set- 
ting a  new  pace.  Railroads  were  opened  in  the 
Western  Territory.  Farming  in  the  west  caused 
the  poorer  lands  of  New  England  to  be  abandon- 
ed, and  the  farmers  moved  to  the  cities.  Between 
1880  and  1890,  the  population  of  the  nation  in- 
creased by  twelve  million.  The  great  cities  of 
the  machine  age  had  begun.  Families  were  now 
close  together.  There  were  great,  roaring  fac- 
tories and  large  cities  where  there  had  formerly 
been  a  small  urban  community.  No  longer 
could  the  farmer  peddle  his  goods,  nor  could  the 
city  dweller  find  time  to  go  to  the  farm  to  buy 
things  from  him.  Hence  it  was  that  the  small 
original  milk  evaporating  plants  suddenly  found 
themselves  growing  into  immense  corporations. 
By  1914,  evaporated  milk  had  reached  such 
heights  of  popularity  that  10  million  cases  were 
produced  that  year.  That  was  of  little  signifi- 
cance in  comparison  to  what  happened  during 
the  First  World  War.  Millions  and  millions  of 
pounds  of  evaporated  milk  were  exported  from 
America  to  the  allied  armies  and  even  more  mil- 
lions to  the  civilian  populations  of  England, 
France,  and  Belgium.  So  many  of  their  cattle 
were  slaughtered  during  the  war  that  even  after 
the  armistice,  great  quantities  continued  to  be 
shipped  to  these  countries,  as  well  as  to  Germany 
and    Austria. 

Certainly,  evaporated  milk  has  placed  with- 
in the  reach  of  everyone  a  safe,  dependable  milk 
supply  with  the  advantages  of  low  cost,  digesti- 
bility, and  improvement  in  quality  of  food  con- 
sumed by  many,  phis  the  advantage  of  not  hav- 
ing to  keep  the  milk  refrigerated  before  use.  The 
can  of  milj<  as  we  know  it  and  purchase  it  from 
our  grocer  is  a  symbol  of  achievement  in  the 
handling  of  food  so  as  to  meet  the  peculiar  and 
exacting  requirements  of  life  of  civilized  man 
as  it   exists  at   the  present  time. 
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Eating  Your  Cake  and  Having  It  Too 


By  BURNET  R.  MA  YBA  \  A  . 
Governor  of  South   Carolina 


GUEST  EDITORIAL 


I-  HE  PERIOD,  just  prior  to  the  last  Great 
War,  was  not  the  most  prosperous  in  Ameri- 
can history  nor  yet  the  most  depressed.  This 
period  is  noteworthy  in  that  during  it  agriculture 
and  industry  were  generally  "in  balance,"  and 
prices  which  were  received  by  producers  in  each 
of  these  great  fields  were  commensurate  with 
prices  which  they  paid  for  commodities  used  in 
production.  The  war,  however,  had  a  disturb- 
ing influence  both  on  prices  paid  and  prices  re- 
ceived. For  four  years  beginning  about  1916, 
farmers  received  relatively  more  for  their  cotton, 
grain,  eggs,  meat,  butter,  etc.,  than  they  were 
required  to  pay  for  farm  machinery,  fertilizer, 
equipment,  hired  labor,  etc.,  so  that  agriculture 
was  generally  prosperous,  and  many  people  were 
led  to  believe  that  a  new  era  had  dawned  on  the 
farm.  There  was  a  great  rush  to  plow  up  every 
available  acre  and  to  buy  more  land  with  which 
to  produce  more  high-price  farm  commodities. 
The  price  of  land,  too,  was  greatly  increased, 
and  in  1920  South  Carolina  farm  real  estate  was 
selling,  on  the  average,  for  nearly  two  and  one- 
half  times  its  1909-1914   price. 

Since  1921  there  has  not  been  one  single 
year  when  a  farmer  could  take  his  produce  to 
market  and  exchange  it  for  as  much  of  the  things 
he  needed  as  was  true,  on  the  average,  during 
the  period  just  before  and  just  after  the  war. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  complex  and  not  readily 
understood.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  dur- 
ing the  recent  depression,  industrial  production 
declined  nearly  50  per  cent  and  industrial  prices 
about  25  per  cent,  while  farm  production  remain- 
ed practically  stationary,  and  farm  prices  fell  55 
per  cent. 

The  farmer  simply  cannot  readily  adjust  his 
production  to  demand  and  is,  therefore,  the  loser 
in  practically  every  dislocation  of  prices.  This 
_  being  true,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wis- 
dom for  every  farmer  to  make  himself  as  inde- 
pendent of  price  changes  as  possible  by  produc- 


ing on  his  own  farm  a  maximum  of  his  own  re- 
quirements. This  does  not  necessarily  mean  sub- 
sistence farming.  It  does  mean,  however,  a  de- 
termination to  avoid  the  ruinous  practice  of  ex- 
changing a  dollar's  worth  of  farm  produce  for 
eighty  cents  worth  of  the  commodities  commonly 
used  in  production. 

The  farmers  of  South  Carolina,  as  a  result 
of  the  research,  teaching,  and  extension  activi- 
ties of  Clemson  College,  and  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  have  made  great 
strides  along  these  lines  and  will  not  easily  be 
turned  aside  by  temporary  price  advantages 
which  might  follow  the  present  European  strug- 
gle. As  a  matter  of  fact,  because  of  present 
surpluses  of  most  agricultural  commodities,  it 
is  unlikely  that  farm  prices  will  advance  any- 
thing like  as  rapidly  as  during  the  last  war,  if 
at  all.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  farmers 
are  urged  to  hold  fast  to  the  gains  which 
they  have  made,  to  guard  against  excessively 
high  costs  and  expenditures  for  any  purpose, 
and  to  utilize  such  gains  as  might  be  made  for 
the  payment  of  existing  obligations  and  the  im- 
provement of  present  standards  of  living.  In  this 
way  farmers  may  eat  their  cake  and  have  it  too, 
since  freedom  from  debt,  lower  interest  charges 
and  reduced  costs  of  production  together  with 
such  material  and  cultural  advantages  as  can  be 
afforded,  themselves  tend  toward  a  happier  and 
a  more  prosperous  life. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  the  writer's  opinion  that 
the  farmers  should,  more  than  ever,  intensify 
their  efforts  in  diversification  and  use  their  every 
means  to  make  themselves  absolutely  self-de- 
pendent, in  order  that  we  may  not  have  another 
collapse  in  land  and  commodity  prices,  such  as 
occurred  in  the  twenties.  Farmers  should,  also, 
make  every  available  use  of  rural  electricity,  re- 
forestation and  every  other  facility  which  tends 
to  make  their  business  more  stable  and  them- 
selves more  secure  against  the  varying  trends  of 
business. 
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Dave  Holmes  ~  Master  Farmer 


By  II.   W.  AS  DERSON,  Ml 


MR.  Dave  Holmes  was  selected  as  one  of 
the  six  master  farmers  of  South  Caro- 
lina because  he  has  practiced  diversified 
farming  ever  since  he  began  his  career  as  a  far- 
mer. Even  when  cotton  was  forty  cents  a  pound 
Mr.  Holmes  did  not  utilize  his  entire  crop  land 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  cotton  as  many 
other  farmers  of  the  South  did.  As  a  result  he 
is  now  reaping  the  benefits. 

Mr.  Holmes  lives  in  Edgefield  county  near 
the  town  of  Johnston,  S.  C,  and  most  of  his  farm 
land  is  located  in  the  "ridge" — a  section  of  the 
state  just  above  the  fall  line. 

Mr  Holmes  began  his  career  as  a  tenant  far- 
mer and  soon  afterwrards  purchased  a  few  acres 
of  land  himself.  Now  he  owns  1,700  acres  of 
Edgefield  county  farm  land  all  of  which  he 
bought  himself  except  125  acres  which  he  in- 
herited from  his  father  12  years  ago.  He  bought 
a  large  percentage  of  the  land  during  the  de- 
pression because  he  saw  that  by  successful  farm- 
ing he  could  pay  for  it  at  an  advantage. 

His  acreage  is  clear  of  debt  and  he  has  800 
acres   in   high   cultivation,    150    acres   in   cleared 


bottom  land  pastures,  and  150  acres  more  being 
cleared.  By  hard  work,  and  proper  farm  man- 
agement combined  with  excellent  business  ability 
Mr.  Holmes  has  risen  from  a  tenant  farmer  to  the 
owner  of  one  of  South  Carolina's  best  farms. 

Mr.  Holmes  does  not  have  the  worry  of  look- 
ing for  new  tenants  each  year  because  he  has 
work  for  them  to  do  all  the  year  round.  After 
the  crops  have  been  harvested  there  are  peach 
trees  to  be  pruned,  manure  to  be  hauled  from  the 
barn,  work  to  be  done  in  the  wooded  areas,  and 
repairs  to  be  made  around  the  house.  And  in 
return  for  much  of  this  work  the  tenants  are  paid 
extra.  "You  won't  lose  anything,  and  inci- 
dentally you  won't  lose  your  hands  if  you  give 
them  something  to  do  the  year  round  to  feed 
themselves,"  Mr.  Holmes  said. 

Mr.  Holmes'  cash  enterprises  include  cot- 
ton, peaches,  asparagus,  and  beef  cattle.  His 
"Live  at  home"  products  include  hogs,  chickens, 
beef  cattle,  sweet  potatoes,  vegetables  of  all  sorts 
and  dairy  products. 

"A  dozen  years  ago,"  says  Mr.  Holmes,  "I 
saw  the  need  to  get  away  from  all  cotton  depen- 


A    View    of    the    Farm    Planned    for    Erosion    Control 
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Aerial   View   Showing    the   Holmes'    House    and    Sections    of    the    Orchard 


dence  and  I  wanted  to  try  peaches.  At  first  I 
was  not  encouraged  by  my  neighbors  who 
thought  I  was  ruining  my  cotton  land.  Soon 
Clemson  College  and  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  helped  me  to  get  started 
with  my  first  orchard  which  is  now  eight  years 
old." 

He  now  has  150  acres  of  trees  of  various 
ages  which  yield  an  excellent  production.  Last 
year  thirty  acres  of  Elbertas  produced  forty-eight 
carloads  of  United  States  number  one's,  two  or 
more  inches  in  diameter.  He  has  built  from  lum- 
ber off  his  own  farm  a  large,  well  equipped  peach 
packing  shed  which  provides  for  proper  packing 
of  the  crop.  Mr.  Holmes  sells  his  peaches 
through  the  South  Carolina  Peach  Growers  As- 
sociation under  the  "Palmetto  Queen"  brand.  Mr. 
Holmes  employs  from  fifteen  to  twenty  hands 
each  day  during  the  year  in  his  orchard  and 
general  farm  work.  "As  a  winter  cover  crop 
for  orchards  I  use  rye  altogether,"  says  Mr. 
Holmes. 

In  his  orchard  management  Mr.  Holmes  is 
in  constant  touch  with  extension  horticulturists 
getting  up-to-date  information  and  suggestions 
as  to  proper  pruning,  spraying,  cover  crops,  fer- 
tilizers, and  marketing.  He  has  devised  a  special 
wire  support  for  trees  heavily  laden  with  fruit. 
This  device  consists  of  forty  or  fifty  feet  of  num- 
ber ten   wire   caught  in  forks  of  limbs   and   en- 


circling each  tree.  Although  the  wire  is  expensive 
it  more  than  pays  for  itself  in  saving  trees  and 
fruit,  and  is  more  convenient  than  wooden  props. 

It  is  also  easy  to  see  that  Mr.  Holmes  is  skill- 
ful in  the  production  of  cotton  by  the  fact  that  on 
158  acres  now  grown  he  makes  around  175 
bales  per  year.  This  is  done  through  his  insist- 
ence on  purebred  seed  treated  against  disease, 
legumes  and  proper  crop  rotation — no  cotton 
following  cotton;  proper  fertilization  with  intell- 
igent attention  to  plant  food  needs. 

Asparagus  is  one  of  Mr.  Holmes  chief  cash 
crops  because  his  farm  is  located  on  "The  Ridge" 
area,  long  famous  as  the  center  of  South  Caro- 
lina asparagus  crops.  On  70  acres  of  "grass" 
he  produces  60  to  100  crates  per  acre  annually. 
Special  care  is  taken  to  put  out  a  quality  pro- 
duct. That  is  the  reason  he  makes  money  out 
of  this  highly  specialized  truck  crop-  The  Holmes 
asparagus  crop  is  marketed  through  the  Ridge 
Peach  and  Vegetable  Association,  a  Co-operative 
marketing  group. 

Proper  crop  rotation  is  brought  about  by 
planting  corn  and  other  small  grains  which  pro- 
vide feed  for  livestock  and  also  food  for  the 
"live  at  home  farmer."  Usually  200  acres  of 
corn  are  planted,  yielding  thirty  to  fifty  bushels 
per  acre.  For  livestock  feed  there  is  oats,  the 
yield  varying  from  40  to  50  bushels  per  acre. 
Coal  in  iicd  cm  page  twenty-four 
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Agriculture's  Related  Industries 


AGRICULTURE 

AND  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

By  8.  V.  HUNT,  '40 

The  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  is  spon- 
sored by  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  differs  from  other 
government  agencies  in  that 
it  is  a  cooperative. 

The  R.  E.  A.  project, 
as  it  is  called,  is  conceived 
and  planned  by  those  farm- 
ers interested  in  its  benefits, 
and  the  government  furnish- 
es technical  and  legal  ad- 
vice. The  government  sup- 
ervises the  project  only  as  s-  c-  hunt 
a  protective  interest  in  its  investment. 

These  electrification  projects  are  made  pos- 
sible by  new  developments  in  the  electrical  field. 
The  improvements  have  taken  place  in  the  physi- 
cal construction  of  the  lines  such  as  wider  spaced 
poles,  wires  of  higher  tensile  strength,  smaller 
yet  efficient  transformers,  the  abolition  of  cross 
arms,  and  a  revolutionary  system  of  transmission 
wiring.  The  electrical  power  for  these  lines  can 
either  be  supplied  from  private  concerns  or  by 
the  establishment  of  the  cooperative's  own  gener- 
ating plant.  The  federal  government  has  been 
instrumental  in  securing  these  private  contracts 
and  by  lending  money  for  the  station.  Then  gen- 
erating stations  at  Santee-Cooper  and  Buzzard 
Roost  will  furnish  cheap  power  to  some  of  the 
lines  in  South  Carolina. 

The  availability  of  cheap  electrical  energy 
has  greatly  reduced  the  manual  labor  required 
on  the  farm.  Design  engineers  have  made  pos- 
sible new  equipment  such  as  well  pumps,  irons, 
washing  equipment,  milking  equipment,  refriger- 
ation equipment  suitable  for  the  electrified  farm. 
Lighting  and  heating  power  is  available.  Com- 
munities have  banded  together,  buying  electrical 
refrigerating  equipment  and  establishing  com- 
munity refrigeration  centers.  These  have  proved 
very  economical  in  preserving  the  farmers  pro- 
dine  and  meats.  The  whole  system  is  founded  to 
beneftl  those  fanners  who  live  in  a  locality  where 
private  lines  could  not  be  economically  installed. 

The  country  tanner,  with  the  aid  of  the 
government  and  the  electrical  engineer,  now  has 
city  conveniences  through  the  use  of  the  Rural 
Electrical  Cooperative. 
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AGRICULTURE 

AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

By  G.  V.  COMMANDER,  '40 

At  first  glance  one  would 
be  inclined  to  think  there  is 
no  relationship  between  ag- 
riculture and  civil  engineer- 
ing. However,  after  a  little 
thought  one  can  readily  see 
that  the  two  subjects  are 
closely  connected  in  several 
ways.  The  more  important 
of  these  are :  transportation 
of  farm  products,  irrigation, 
and  soil  conservation. 

In  the  early  eighteen 
hundreds  civil  engineers 
for  the  construction  of 
navigable  waterways,  the  principal  means  of 
transporting  farm  products  at  that  time.  Soon 
however,  water  transportation  was  out  moded  by 
the  advent  of  the  railroads  putting  the  transpor- 
tation of  these  products  on  a  larger  scale.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  movement  of  the  popu- 
lation to  cities  increased  the  demand  for  low 
cost  farm  produce.  The  railroads  could  not 
solve  this  problem.  The  solution,  however,  came 
with  the  building  of  super  highways  and  truck 
routes,  making  it  now  possible  to  take  care  of 
the  tremendous  demand  for  the  farm  produce, 
and  making  truck-farming  one  of  the  major  in- 
dustries of  the  country. 

The  Federal  government  allotted  several 
millions  of  dollars  for  Boulder  Dam,  an  irrigation 
project  covering  the  area  around  the  Colorada 
River — without  the  aid  of  the  civil  engineer  this 
project  could  never  have  come  into  being.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  the  benefits  that  have  al- 
ready been  derived  from  this  engineering  feat. 
The  farmer  who  formally  had  tried  to  cultivate 
the  desert  land  failed  because  of  poor  soil  and 
lack  of  rain.  Now  farmers  in  that  area  enjoy 
fertile  soil  as  well  as  rural  electrification.  This 
has  been  a  great  advance  in  the  reclamation  of 
waste  lands  by  irrigation,  and  betterment  of  com- 
munity life. 

The  closer  the  connection  between  the  far- 
mer and  the  civil  engineer,  the  greater  is  the 
net  return  to  each.  Thus  if  the  south  is  to  re- 
main one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  regions  in 
the  world,  agriculture  with  civil  engineering  and 
related  subjects  must  go  hand  in  hand. 
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The  Man,  The  Land  and  The  Future 


By  R.  L.  ART  AIL,  JR.,  '40 


In  the  South,  and  especially  this  section, 
soil  erosion  is  a  phenomena  that  almost  every 
person  is  aware  of,  yet  it  is  dealt  with  quite 
casually.  We  read  and  hear  about  it  often, 
but  very  few  of  us  realize  the  terrible  signifi- 
cance of  the  facts  that  lie  behind  these  two 
words.  We  trip  lightly  over  the  term  and  pass 
it  on  as  a  problem  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  about,  yet  boast  of  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world  little  dreaming 
that  with  the  close  of  every  day  some  8,500,000 
tons,  on  the  average,  of  our  precious  nation  has 
slipped  away  forever.  Each  year  not  less  than 
3,000,000,000  tons  of  soil  is  lost  from  the  crop- 
lands of  America  by  water  and  wind  erosion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  erosion  problem  is 
of  vital  importance  to  every  person  in  this  coun- 
try whether  engaged  in  agriculture  or  not.  It 
affects,  for  instance,  lawyers,  aviators  and  manu- 
facturers as  well  as  the  farmer.  This  problem 
is  not  to  be  dealt  with  casually,  as  the  very 
future  of  our  country,  or  of  any  country,  de- 
pends upon  the  conservation  of  its  soil. 

That  may  seem  a  very  bold  statement,  but, 
never  the  less,  it  is  true.  What  is  more,  the 
relationship  between  soil  production  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  people  is  so  closely  connected 
that  the  history  of  mankind,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  can  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  soil 
and  what  has  happened  to  its  as  the  result  of 
human  use.  The  hand  of  man,  rather  than  the 
ravages  of  nature,  probably  caused  once  rich 
and  populous  regions  to  be  reduced  to  poverty 
and  even  complete  abandonment. 

The  shifting  sands  of  the  Sahara  and  Gobi 
deserts  now  cover  the  remains  of  once  large  and 
populous  cities.  Parts  of  Palestine  and  Mesopo- 
tamia were  once  very  rich  and  supported  great 
populations,  but,  as  a  result  of  neglect  and  abuse 
of  the  land,  they  are  now  quite  barren.  Civili- 
zations are  rooted  in  the  soil.  Destroy  the  soil 
and  you  destroy  the  civilization. 

If  this  has  been  the  case  so  often  in  the 
past,  why,  then,  do  the  American  people  pay  so 
little  attention  to  the  destructive  process  going 
on  in  this  country  today?  The  reason  is  simple 
though  the  cure  may  not  be.  This  nation  has  de- 
veloped very  rapidly  and  our  resources  were  so 
vast  and  the  chances  to  "get  rich  quick"  so  great 
that  mistakes  did  not  seem  to  count,  and  we  did 


San   Simon   Wash 
"...   The   meadows  were   covered  with   soft,   lush   grass, 
almost  untouched  by  animals". — Will   C.   Barnes,   1882. 

♦Courtesy  U.S.D.A.  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

not  take  time  to  think  about  such  seemingly  triv- 
ial things  as  soil  conservation.  The  American 
civilization  is  still  a  young  one,  relatively  speak- 
ing, and  the  American  people  have  a  lot  to 
learn.  We  can  benefit  much  from  the  mistakes 
of  the  older  civilizations.  Another  fifty  years 
may  be  too  late. 

Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, has  said :  "The  earth  is  the  mother  of  us 
all — plants,  animals  and  men.  The  phosphorus 
and  calcium  of  the  earth  build  our  skeletons  and 
nervous  systems.  Everything  else  our  bodies 
need  except  air  and  sun  come  from  the  earth. 
Nature  treats  the  earth  kindly.  Man  treats  her 
harshly.  He  overplows  the  cropland,  overgrazes 
the  pastureland,  and  overcuts  the  timberland. 
He  destroys  millions  of  acres  completely.  He 
pours  fertility  year  after  year  into  the  cities, 
which  in  turn  pour  what  they  do  not  use  down 
the  sewers  into  the  rivers  and  the  ocean — This 
terribly  destructive  process  is  excusable  in  a 
young  civilization.  It  is  not  excusable  in  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1939." 
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The  Purina  Experimental  Farm    The  Government  and  the  Land 


By  L.  R.  A  RRINGTOK,  '40 

EACH  year  the  Danforth 
Fellowship  is  awarded  tc 
an  Agricultural  junior  ir 
nearly  every  Agricultural  Col- 
lege in  the  United  States.  Thk 
Fellowship  is  awarded  jointly 
by  the  Ralston-Purina  Com- 
pany of  St.  Louis,  and  William 
H.  Danforth.  It  includes  a 
month's  study,  two  weeks  of 
which  are  spent  in  St.  Loun 
and  at  the  Purina  Experimen- 
tal Farm,  and  two  more  weeks 

.       ,    '      .  ,,       L.  R.  ARRINGTON, 

in    leadership    training   in   the        winner   of   the 

American    Youth    Foundation    Danforth  Fellowship 
at  Camp  Miniwance  near  Shelby,  Michigan. 

The  days  spent  on  the  Purina  Experimen- 
tal Farm  are,  probably,  more  interesting  and 
educational  to  agricultural  students  than  any 
other  phase  of  the  Fellowship  work.  This  360 
acre  farm  is  located  forty  miles  west  of  St.  Louis 
at  Gray  Summit,  Missouri,  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  completely  equipped  research 
farms  in  the  country.  The  Purina  Company 
operates  it  exclusvely  as  a  testing  ground  for  the 
numbers  of  livestock  and  poultry  feeds  which 
it  manufactures.  Specialists  in  the  field  of  poul- 
try, animal  husbandry,  and  nutrition  are  in 
charge  of  the  work,  and  in  all  there  are  approxi- 
mately 100  employees  on  the  farm. 

There  are  large  numbers  of  practically  every 
kind  of  farm  animal  and  fowl  on  test  there  the 
year  round.  In  round  numbers,  the  number  of 
animals  is:  10,000  chickens,  2,000  ducks,  2,000 
turkeys,  100  dogs,  600  hogs,  225  beef  cattle,  100 
dairy  cattle,  125  silver  foxes,  500  mink,  and  great 
numbers  of  pigeons,  rabbits,  and  coons.  Tests 
with  the  foxes  and  mink  are  run  to  try  to  find  a 
dry  substitute  feed  which  will  take  the  place  of 
fresh  meat  and  at  the  same  time  not  affect  the 
quality  of  the  pelt  of  the  animal.  Experiments 
with  the  other  animals  and  poultry  are  made  to 
determine  the  best  feeds  for  production,  and  at 
the  same  iime  make  it  an  economical  feed. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  just  how  a  new  type 
feed  is  made  into  a  standard  brand  for  sale  on 
the  market.  First,  the  nutrient  requirements  of 
the  animal  are  carefully  determined  in  the  chemi- 
cal and  biological  laboratories.  When  these  have 
n    found,   several   trial   mixes,   each   fulfilling 
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By  C.  M.  AULL,  '39 

FOR  many  years  there  has  existed  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  State  to  interfere 
with  private  business.  Whether  this  right 
should  exist  or  not,  is  not  important.  The  fact 
that  it  does  exist  is  irrefutable  and  makes  argu- 
ment useless.  It  is  now  a  question  of  how  far  the 
State  will  carry  the  rights  which  it  has. 

Land  is  peculiarly  affected  by  this  question 
of  property  rights,  in  that  land  is  very  different 
from  other  types  of  property.  The  fact  that 
land  is  indestructible  may  be  an  excuse  for  in- 
creased governmental  control  over  it,  since  the 
land  will  exist  for  society  after  its  present  owner 
has  ceased  to  enjoy  life.  If  however,  that  indi- 
vidual had  so  depleted  the  land  as  to  make  it 
worthless  it  would  be  a  liability  instead  of  an 
asset  to  society,  and  could  easily  create  a  great 
social  problem.  Another  important  characteristic 
of  land  is  its  immobility.  Land  cannot  be  so 
placed  as  to  enjoy  an  economic  advantage  of  lo- 
cation as  some  business  might  be.  In  general 
land  values  are  increased  by  the  building  of 
roads,  or  towns  or  some  other  form  of  public 
activity,  which  is  carried  to  the  land.  Profit  to 
the  owner,  or  unearned  increment,  as  it  is  known 
to  the  economist,  is  created  by  this  rise  in  values. 
The  fact  that  this  profit  was  created  by  a  public 
venture,  offers  a  sound  reason  for  the  public 
to  attach  some  of  this  profit  by  tax.  This  may 
be  regarded  as  further  interference  with  private 
business  whether  warranted  or  not. 

The  space  and  extent  of  land  is  another 
characteristic  peculiar  only  to  it.  The  fact  that 
there  exists  only  a  limited  amount  of  land,  that 
land  cannot  be  created,  makes  it  more  valuable. 
With  increased  population  more  demands  will  be 
made  on  the  limited  supply,  and  it  would  seem 
advisable  that  some  agency  provide  for  the  con- 
servation and  improvement  of  our  soil  resources. 
If  this  is  not  done  by  private  industry,  then  it 
would  seem  to  be  the  task  of  government.  How- 
ever, it  could  not  be  done  without  lessening  pri- 
vate property  rights. 

Land  has  always  varied  greatly  in  quality, 
but  the  ravages  of  time  and  use  have  increased 
these  graduations  in  quality  immensely.  Lands 
of  the  world  range  from  the  fertile  valleys  of  the 
Nile  river  to  the  worthless  wastes  of  the  Sahara 
desert.  It  is  this  great  difference  in  quality  that 
often  marks  a  wealthy  nation  from  a  poor  one. 

Continued  on  page  thirty-two 
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Better  Seed  to  Plant 

By  R>  C.  WANNAMAKER,  '40 


THE  farmers  of  the  United  States  today  have 
available  to  them  the  most  complete  and 
the  most  useful  body  of  information  based  on 
research  findings  than  the  agriculturists  of  any 
country  have  ever  had.  The  wise  planter  is  tak- 
ing advantage  of  newly  discovered  better-meth- 
ods and  new  inventions  which  have  been  proven 
by  research  men  to  be  money-saving.  The  de- 
velopment of  various  seed  treatments  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  their  entire  works. 

Some  studies  of  the  effect  of  cottonseed 
treatments  on  seedling  emergence  and  survival 
under  field  conditions  in  South  Carolina  were 
carried  on  in  the  early  1930's.  Then,  in  1936  in 
an  attempt  to  discover  a  method  of  control  of 
the  seedling  disease  known  as  "damping-off", 
and,  also,  to  determine  methods  for  getting  a 
better  per  cent  emergence,  experimental  fields 
were  planted  in  various  sections  of  this  state. 
For  a  study  of  the  effects  of  seed  treatments, 
one-acre  plantings  were  made  at  Smoaks,  Kath- 
wood,  Florence,  Pontiac,  Chester,  Woodruff, 
and  Clemson — thus  every  section  of  cotton-grow- 
ing South  Carolina  was  represented  The  results 
of  this  experiment  proved  that  treatment  with 
ethyl  mercury  chloride  (Ceresan)  increased  the 
yield  of  seed  cotton  per  acre  very  appreciably 
(it  has  been  shown  that  in  years  favorable  to 
disease  and  when  diseased  seed  are  prevalent 
this  increase  may  be  as  high  as  40-45  per  cent, 
but  in  years  when  conditions  do  not  favor  the 
causual  organism  and  seed  are  generally, 
healthy,  the  increase  may  be  nil  or  so  slight  as  to 
be  unappreciable).  In  the  experiment  of  this 
particular  year  natural  seed  treated  with  2  per 
cent  Ceresan  showed  an  increase  in  yield  of  as 
high  as  33  per  cent  in  some  cases  over  untreated 
check  plots,  delinted  seed  plus  5  per  cent  Ceresan 
showed  a  greater  increase  in  most  cases,  and  de- 
linted seed  which  had  not  been  treated  (except 
with  the  sulfuric  acid  used  in  delinting  them) 
showed  a  remarkable  increase  in  yield — this 
seems  to  indicate  that  our  most  important  and 
most  costly  cotton  diseases  are  probably  seed- 
borne.  The  anthracnose  fungus  was  found  to 
be  chiefly  responsible  for  "damping-off."  It  is 
borne  on  the  seed  mainly,  but  it  is  also  residual  in 
the  soil,  and  crop  rotation  helps  in  controlling 
this  phase  of  the  causal  organism.  Also,  if  seed 
are  stored  for  2  years  or  more  the  fungus  seems 


to  die  out  or  lose  its  vitality  to  a  certain  extent. 
Two  year  old  seed  are  not  helped  nearly  so  much 
by  treatment  as  new  seed  are,  because  they  are 
more  disease-free  to  start  with.  However,  re- 
search men  and  others  who  have  been  specializ- 
ing on  this  one  thing  advise  farmers  to  treat 
(and  delint  if  possible)  all  seed  which  they  have 
for  planting. 


Cotton  Seed  Treatment  Brings  Large  Profits 

The  South  Carolina  Extension  Service  says: 
"Seed  treatment  pays — farmers  of  South  Caro- 
lina are  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
better  off  by  having  treated  seed  during  1937  .  . 
.  the  increase  during  1937  was  worth  $6.24  per 
acre,  during  1936,  $9.08  per  acre,  above  cost  of 
treatment,  based  on  results  of  demonstrations. 


Continued  on  page  thirty 
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Authorities  advis  edust-treating 
seed  with  New  Improved  CERE- 
SAN to  increase  yield  values  by 
reducing  seedling  blight,  smuts  of 
oats,  covered  and  black  loose  smut 
and  stripe  of  barley,  stinking 
smut  of  wheat.  In  tests,  the  av- 
erage yield  increase  has  been  6% 
on  barley  and  wheat;  18%  on 
oats!  About  twice  as  economical 
as  other  dust  treatments;  costs  as 
little  as  1  3 /5c  per  bushel  of  seed. 
Treat  now  in  spare  time.  Pamph- 
let free  from  dealer.  Bayer-Se- 
mesan  Company,  Inc.,  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 
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M.  G.  Mann  Here 

Recently,  Mr.  M.  G.  Mann,  General  Man- 
ager of  the  North  Carolina  Cotton  Growers  Co- 
operative Association  at  Raleigh  and,  also,  of 
the  Farmers'  Cooperative  Exchange,  visited 
Clemson  where  he  conferred  with  Dean  H.  P. 
Cooper  and  various  departmental  heads  relative 
to  the  participation  of  Clemson  College  in  the 
determination  of  the  most  economical  feeds  in 
South  Carolina.  While  here,  he  also  spoke  to 
the  marketing  classes  on  cooperative  marketing 
of  cotton. 

Mr.  Mann  instigated  the  forming  of  a  rapid- 
ly growing  cooperative  purchasing  agency  sev- 
eral years  ago,  which  handles  open-formula 
chicken  and  stock  foods  which  are  prepared  by 
State  Agricultural  school  formulae.  The  organi- 
zation plans  to  extend  its  activities  into  South 
Carolina.  The  North  Carolina  association  has 
withdrawn  from  the  National  Association,  and 
under  the  leadership  of  Mann,  offers  an  optional 
contract  whereby  the  growers  may  offer  their 
cotton  to  the  cooperative,  which  cleans  it  and 
makes  a  cash  offer,  but  allows  the  grower  to 
shop  around  for  other  bids  and  to  accept  the 
best  offer  he  receives.  The  North  Carolina  Co- 
operative Association  is  reported  to  have  greatly 
expanded  its  purchases  through  these  optional 
contracts  and  is  said  to  be  rendering  a  real  ser- 
vice to  North  Carolina  farmers. 

Mr.  Mann's  organization  is  expanding  the 
cooperative  movement  by  means  of  essay  contests 
among  rural  schools,  and  he  also  conducts  a 
training  school  for  high  school  and  college  gra- 
duates who  wish  to  promote  cooperative  organi- 
zation. 
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Dairy   Club  Shows   Interest   in  Old   Grads 

The  Dairy  Club  meets  every  two  weeks. 
Programs  alternating  students  and  outside  speak- 
ers are  conducted.  At  present  the  club  is  spon- 
jurvey  in  attempting  to  contact  all 
Dairy  graduates  of  Clemson,  finding  their  pres- 
ent and  past   positions,  and  addresses. 


F.  F.  A.  to  Present  Play 

The  officials  of  the  F.  F.  A.  recently  attend- 
ed the  State  Fair  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  to  help  with 
the  teaching  there.  Among  the  club  activities 
scheduled  for  this  year  are  plans  to  sponsor 
a  judging  contest  to  be  held  here  next  spring, 
and  also  plans  to  present  a  play,  "The  Farmer 
Meets  the  Tariff." 

Fifteen  Seniors  of  the  Vocational  Agricul- 
tural Education  class  will  present  the  play  at 
the  State  Teacher's  Meeting  in  Greenville  in  the 
Spring  and  again  here  for  the  Agricultural 
students'  benefit.  If,  as  is  expected,  the  play 
is  sufficiently  successful,  it  will  be  given  in  high 
schools  throughout  the  State. 

One  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  train  Voca- 
tional Agriculture  teachers  in  their  duties  as 
local  advisors  of  the  F.  F.  A.  in  high  schools. 
Membership  is  open  to  all  Agricultural  upper- 
classmen.  Officers  are  selected  twice  a  year, 
and,  in  addition  to  other  activities  this  year, 
members  are  studying  parliamentary  procedure 
and  F.  F.  A.  ceremony  and  work. 
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Research   Director  Speaks 

Mr.  Harry  G.  Davis,  Director  of  Research 
for  the  Farm  Equipment  Institute  of  Chicago, 
was  a  recent  visitor  of  the  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing Department  of  Clemson.  Mr.  Davis  was 
making  a  tour  of  the  colleges  in  the  South  and 
mid-West  which  offered  an  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering course.  While  here  he  made  an  infor- 
mal talk  to  the  Junior  Agricultural  Engineers 
on  the  rise  and  improvements  of  farm  machinery 
during  the  last  decade. 
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A.  S.  A.  E.  Taps  New  Members 

The  A.  S.  A.  E.  recently  initiated  a  number 
of  new  members.  Among  the  club  activities 
scheduled  for  this  year  is  the  work  for  the 
trophy  which  is  presented  annually  by  the  Farm 
Equipment  Institute  to  the  most  active  chapter 
of  the  A.  S.  A.  E.  Also,  the  club  will  sponsor 
the    annual    Farm    Machinery    Day    next    spring. 
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Judging  Team  Made  Trip  to  Chicago 

Clemson's  Animal  Husbandry  Club  is  rapid- 
ly getting  into  its  schedule  of  activities.  The 
club  at  Clemson  was  started  in  1932  and  fs 
associated  with  the  National  Block  and  Bridle 
organization  which  is  in  all  leading  Agricultural 
schools.  Membership  is  open  to  all  boys  who 
are   especially  interested   in   Animal   Husbandry. 

This  year  the  club  plans  to  have  thirty-five 
members  and  some  decided  changes  are  in  line. 
Three  main  social  activities  are  scheduled,  and 
among  the  aims  of  the  organization  is  the  "en- 
couragement of  the  members  in  public  speak- 
ing." 

Possibly  the  most  important  activity  of  the 
club  is  the  sponsorship  of  a  judging  team.  This 
team  is  open  to  all  interested  and  is  coached  by 
Mr.  Hauser  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Depart- 
ment, who  ranks  high  in  National  competition. 
Already  they  have  participated  in  contests  at  the 
State  Fair  and  at  the  Spartanburg  County  Fair 
and  a  number  of  other  trips  are  planned.  Re- 
cently they  visited  Governor  Morrison's  farm  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  where  some  of  the  finest  beef 
cattle  in  the  South  are  found.  The  team  also  en- 
tered the  contest  at  the  International  Livestock 
Exposition  in  Chicago,  December  2-9,  and  while 
in  Chicago  were  entertained  by  the  Exposition 
officials. 
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Ag.    Ed.    Seniors    Attend    Social 

On  the  weekend  of  October  28,  the  Win- 
throp  Home  Economics  girls  and  the  Agricultural 
Education  Seniors  of  Clemson,  met  together  at 
the  4-H  camp  at  Rocky  Bottom.  A  joint  pro- 
gram discussing  the  cooperation  and  relation- 
ship between  home  economics  teachers  and  agri- 
cultural teachers  in  rural  schools  was  held.  Af- 
terwards there  was  a  campfire,  stunts,  and  danc- 
ing. The  State  supervisors  of  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation and  Home  Economics,  and  the  entire 
Education  faculties  of  Winthrop  and  Clemson 
were  present.  The  camp  was  conducted  by 
student  committees. 


New   Professor  at   Clemson 

Mr.  W.  N.  McAdams  has  recently  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Agricultural  Engineering  Depart- 
ment. Mr.  McAdams  finished  at  Clemson  in 
1938  and  took  graduate  work  at  the  University 
of  Georgia,  where  he  has  been  teaching  since 
then. 

Mr.  McAdams  succeeds  Mr.  J.  B.  Richard- 
son, an  alumnus  of  Mississippi  State,  who  is  now 
with  the  Extension  Service  at  North  Carolina 
State. 
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Alpha  Zeta  Active 

Clemson's  chapter  of  Alpha  Zeta,  National 
Honorary  Agriculture  Fraternity,  recently  spon- 
sored a  social  for  the  freshmen  enrolled  in  Agri- 
cultural subjects.  This  was  designed  to  help 
the  freshmen  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  Agriculture  faculty. 

New  members  recently  inducted  into  the 
fraternity,  were  chosen  for  scholastic  standing. 
Among  the  club  activities  for  this  year  is  the 
publishing  of  a  news  letter  which  is  to  be  sent 
to  Clemson  alumni  members  of  Alpha  Zeta. 
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Kappa  Alpha  Sigma  Pushes  Amead 

Kappa  Alpha  Sigma  is  the  Clemson  College 
Student  Chapter  of  the  American  Society  of 
Agronomy.  It  was  organized  in  1929  and  its  aim 
is  to  bring  agronomy  students  and  professors 
closer  together  so  that  current  agricultural  prob- 
lems may  be  informally  discussed  from  time  to 
time. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  fraternity,  Dr. 
G.  H.  Collings,  Professor  of  Soils,  and  advisor  for 
the  organization,  made  a  suggestion  that  the 
local  chapter  send  a  Christmas  news  letter  to 
every  person  that  has  ever  graduated  in  agro- 
nomy from  Clemson  College.  This  suggestion 
was  unanimously  approved  by  the  members  of 
Kappa  Alpha  Sigma,  and  a  committee  was  im- 
mediately appointed  to  write  the  letter  which 
will  be  mimeographed  and  distributed  a  few 
days  before  Christmas. 
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What  of  The  War  in  Europe  and 
Our  National  Economy? 


Jiil  /:.  W.  COOLER,  '41 


Cash  on  the  '"barrel  head"  and  carry  your 
own  goods  is  America's  invitation  to  belligerent 
European  nations.  Through  the  nullified  Embar- 
go Act  America's  vast  store  of  war  munitions 
uecomes  potential  agents  of  destruction  some- 
where in  Europe.  Reasons  for  the  reversal  of 
popular  opinion  as  evidenced  in  the  recent  ac- 
tion of  Congress  are  multiple,  but  few  regarded 
the  avowed  purpose,  to  stimulate  American  in- 
dustry in  the  fashion  of  the  first  world  war,  as 
imperialistic  as  the  Soviet  Union  promptly 
branded  our  action.  In  Europe's  misery  and  de- 
spair America  envisioned  recovery  and  lasting 
prosperity. 

Enthusiasm  is  already  tempered  by  the  de- 
liberate manner  in  which  the  belligerents  have 
placed  their  orders,  and  Americans  are  now 
thinking  rationally  for  the  first  time  since  spe- 
culative activity  in  early  September  forced  war 
goods  to  a  new  high  in  the  exchanges  of  this 
nation.  Economic  fallacies  embodied  in  our  pres- 
ent "war  boom"  legislation  will  become  more 
obvious  with  time.  They  are  already  plain  to 
even  the  amateur  economist,  who  reasons — who 
takes  time  to  think. 

Warring  Europe  is  in  no  position  to  pay. 
The  cash  terms  imposed  by  the  modified  Embar- 
go Act  suggests  the  necessity  of  greater  exporta- 
tion of  European  products,  or  the  sale  of  bonds 
and  securities  or  greater  taxation  of  the  popu- 
lace, or,  as  we  are  led  to  believe,  a  flow  of 
European  gold  to  the  American  Market.  None 
of  these  alternatives  are   economically  sound. 

Europe  in  normal  times  experiences  great 
difficulty  in  trading  with  America  on  a  long- 
time barter  basis,  for  our  superior  resources  re- 
quire few  of  the  commodities  which  continental 
Europe  can  supply,  and  we  furthermore,  are 
sold  on  the  self-sustaining  theory.  During  a 
state  of  war,  with  internal  industries  transform- 
ed to  feed  a  war  machine,  and  colonial,  or  any 
international  trade,  crippled  by  marine  warfare, 
Europe  can  scarcely  trade  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

America,  in  dealing  in  stock  and  security  of 
belligerent  nation-  i  definitely  outlawed  by  the 
recent    legislation,    and,    consequently,    the    most 


practical  means  of  financing  a  war  is  not  a  pos- 
sibility. Few  nations  of  Europe  have  American 
credit  unmarred  by  the  first  war,  and  the  John- 
son Act  of  1934  closes  the  American  market  to 
securities  of  these  nations. 

Taxation  has  reached  the  breaking  point  in 
every  belligerent  nation.  The  proverbial  "last 
straw"  would  be  added  by  further  taxation  to 
overcome  the  cash  disadvantage  in  the  Ameri- 
can Market.  Taxation  has  reached  a  new  high 
in  England  where  thirty-five  cents  of  every  dol- 
lar goes  for  direct  taxes.  Then,  too,  war  is 
not  a  popular  cause  in  any  nation  today.  There 
is  no  shouting  and  playing  of  drums  in  this  war. 
Instead  there  is  only  gravity,  and  the  men  march 
to  battle  solemnly,  knowing  that  all  is  not  a 
great  and  grand  experience  in  war.  Further 
taxation  will  serve  to  lower  the  morale. 

England  and  France  reputedly  have  close  to 
4  1-2  billion  dollars  of  liquid,  or  easily  liquidated, 
assets  in  America.  It  was  supposed  at  the 
onset  that  this  would  become  allied  buying  pow- 
er. But  they  are  reluctant  to  see  further  in- 
crease in  America's  rapidly  growing  stock,  nor 
would  that  be  desisrable  even  so  far  as  America 
is  concerned.  The  United  States  already  has 
50  per  cent  plus  of  the  world's  gold  reserve, 
which  is  over-valued  for  any  other  purpose  than 
money.  And  to  acquire  more  may  mean  that 
other  nations  may  relinquish  the  gold  standard, 
and  leave  America  holding  the  bag. 

What  is  the  weakness  in  the  argument  that 
embargo  repeal  heralds  a  return  of  prosperity? 
Simply  that  war  time  demand  is  not  a  normal 
demand  anymore  than  war  time  industries  are 
normal  industries.  Until  the  latter  part  of  this 
month  the  chief  orders  from  European  belli- 
gerents were  as  follows:  $8,000,000  worth  of 
ordance  shells  and  torpedoes  from  an  East  Coast 
manufacturer;  about  $750,000  worth  of  sub- 
machine guns  from  Thompson  Automatic  Arms 
Corp.;  6,000  horses  from  the  Midwest  com- 
mission firms;  200,000  2  1-2  pound  army  blan- 
kets from  two  eastern  textile  manufacturers; 
6,000  trucks  from  Studebaker,  White  Motor  and 
Con  I  in  lied  on  jhiijc  thirl  y-om 
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MORE  PRAISE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

A  DOCTOR  yearns  to  discover  a  new  cure 
for  some  fatal  disease,  a  school  teacher 
fancies  himself  a  college  president,  a  law- 
yer desires  a  judgeship-  These  are  pinnacles  to 
be  attained.  What  then  does  a  farmer,  a  man 
who  works  harder  than  most  of  these  men  for 
less  monetary  return,  hanker  for?  Some  say 
a  better  living,  but  as  a  rule  farmers  live  well. 
They  have  comfortable,  spacious  homes,  ade- 
quate clothes,  and  they  probably  eat  better  than 
the  average  person  engaged  in  some  other  occu- 
pation. What  the  farmer  does  not  have,  and 
which  the  doctor,  lawyer,  and  college  president 
do  have  when  they  attain  their  goals,  is  praise, 
and  the  farmer,  like  any  other  human,  likes  to 
have  his  labors  recognized.  That  is  why  many 
farmers  set  their  ambition  to  win  the  title  "Mas- 
ter Farmer."  By  that  title  they  are  set  apart 
as  one  who  has  not  only  made  a  living  from  the 
soil,  but  has  done  this  job  in  an  efficient,  busi- 
ness like  manner  that  leaves  no  doubt  that  they 
have  not  gone  about  their  work  in  a  shoddy,  hit 
and  miss  way,  and  that  they  have  planned  their 
every  move,  taking  full  advantage  of  new  de- 
velopments and  new  methods  in  their  field.  These 
are  the  men  who  have  had  the  courage  to  break 
away  from  obsolete,  inefficient  methods  of  seed- 
ing, tilling,  and  harvesting  handed  down  by  their 
forefathers.  These  are  the  men  who  have  had 
the  foresight  to  plant  new  crops,  using  more  and 
efficient  methods  of  cultivation.  These  are  the 
men  who  have  had  the  stickability  to  carry  on 
their  work  through  discouragements  and  obstac- 
les that  would  have  beaten  down  many  a  less 
hardy  soul,  and  to  emerge  as  a  recognized  lead- 
er in  their  work. 

Its  much  hard  work  and  little  praise  that  the 
farmer  gets,  so  let's  give  a  hand  to  those  few 
who  have  achieved  a  rarity  in  their  field 
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The  ant  heap  is  the  food  bank  of  the  ant, 
but  the  silo  is  the  reserve  bank  of  the  stock  far- 
mer. It  is  not  even  necessary  for  a  farmer  to 
have  money  in  the  bank,  since  fat  and  healthy 
stock  on  the  farm  throughout  the  year  represent 
ready  cash. 


WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME? 

In  the  interest  of  our  readers  we  will  at- 
tempt to  clear  up  a  question  that  has  been  asked 
us  time  and  again:  What  does  AGRARIAN 
mean?  Referring  to  the  dictionary  we  find  that 
Mr.  Webster  says  .  .  .  "of  or  pertaining  to  fields 
or  lands,  or  their  culture."  The  word  suggests, 
then,  that  anything  related  to  the  land  and  its 
culture  can  be  spoken  of  as  agrarian,  as  for 
instance,  agrarian  life,  agrarian  problems,  and 
agrarian  country. 

The  South  has  been  truly  spoken  of  as  an 
agrarian  country,  for  here  are  locaated  about 
half  of  the  farms  and  farm  population  of  the 
whole  nation.  Any  problem  that  arises  in  the 
South  is  bound  to  be  either  directly  agricultural 
in  nature  or  closely  anchored  thereto.  When 
the  South  prospers,  the  farmers  are  prospering 
too. 

South  Carolina  is  one  of  the  most  agrarian 
of  all  the  agricultural  states,  and  Clemson  Col- 
lege is  an  institution  that  was  founded  for  the 
promotion  of  agrarianism;  hence,  the  very  ap- 
propriate name  of  this  magazine. 
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AG  FAIR  FOR  CLEMSON 
In  the  October  issue  of  The  N.  C.  State 
Agriculturist  we  noticed  that  the  Ag  students  of 
North  Carolina  State  College  put  on  an  agricul- 
tural fair  lasting  from  the  10th  through  the  14th 
of  that  month.  Its  purpose  was  to  offer  solutions 
to  the  farm  problems  of  the  many  visitors  who 
attended  from  all  over  the  state. 

Many  exhibits  were  presented  and  judging 
contests  of  livestock,  crops,  poultry  and  dairy 
products  were  held.  The  Alpha  Zeta  sponsored 
an  information  booth.  In  short,  the  fair  was  a 
great  successs,  and  gave  the  students  a  chance 
to  show  their  ability.  As  they  express  it,  "this 
is  one  thing  on  which  we  do  our  own  creative 
thinking — no  stuff  from  the  'prof'." 

The  Agrarian  is  wondering  if  something  like 
this  could  be  started  at  Clemson.  The  engineers 
already  have  their  "engineering  day".  Why 
can't  the  "aggies"  have  an  "ag  day"?  Maybe 
the  members  of  the  Alpha  Zeta  and  Alpha  Tau 
Alpha  could  get  together  and  hatch  up  some- 
thing. 
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CALF  WINDOWS 


By  If.  A.  J  Oil X SOX, 'M 


THE  physical  structure  of  the  stomach  of  the 
cow  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  any 
other  farm  animal  except  the  goat  and  the 
sheep.  The  cow  has  a  stomach  of  four  compart- 
ments which  are  called  the  rumen  or  paunch, 
reticulum  or  honey-comb,  omasum  or  manypiles, 
and  abomasum  or  true  stomach,  in  order  of 
passage  of  coarse  feeds.  The  rumen  of  a  mature 
cow  is  a  large  organ  capable  of  holding  as  much 
as  fifty  gallons.  The  rumen  was  probably  in- 
tended by  Nature  to 
initiate  the  diges- 
tion of  the  roughag- 
es or  other  coarse 
foods  consumed  by 
the  cow.  In  addi- 
tion it  serves  as  a 
place  of  storage  for 
the  consumed  feed 
before  rumination 
takes  place.  After 
regurgitation  and 
mastication,  the 
food  passes  into  the 
reticulum,  which  is 
another  cavity  and 
is  smaller,  holding 
not  more  than  12 
or  13  quarts.  From, 
this  compartment 
the  food  enters  the 

omasum  where  the  water  is  mashed  out  of  the  ma- 
terial by  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  organ.  Some 
of  the  water  is  absorbed  by  the  walls  of  the 
omasum,  but  most  of  it  passes  into  the  abomasum. 
The  food  passes  directly  from  the  omasum  into 
the  abomasum  or  true  stomach.  This  compart- 
ment has  a  breaking-point  capacity  of  twelve 
quarts.  It  is  here  that  the  real  digestion  of 
food  takes  place.  From  here  on  the  digestive 
processes  of  the  cow  are  similar  to  those  of  non- 
ruminai 

In  the  raising  of  dairy  calves  many  difficul- 
are   encountered.     The   most  common   is   a 
irbance  of  the  digestive  tract.     In  order  to 
ime  of  the  causal  factors,  an  experi- 
ment   d  limine   the    route   followed 
by  milk  when  consumed  by  calves  has  been  con- 
duced at  Clemson  College  by  Drs.  <i.   II.  Wise 
i  c.  W.  Anderson  of  the  Dairy  Department. 


One    of    the    Clemson    Calves    with    "Window"    for    Observation. 


An  unusual  experimental  technique  was  us- 
ed in  this  investigation.  Previously,  most  of  the 
experimenters  had  slaughtered  the  animals  after 
they  ingested  milk  and  subsequently  carefully 
opened  the  stomachs  to  locate  the  milk.  This 
was  not  the  method  used  in  performing  this  ex- 
periment. To  observe  the  path  traveled  by  milk 
when  it  was  consumed  by  a  calf,  an  opening, 
commonly  known  as  a  "window",  was  cut  in  the 
left  side  of  the  experimental  animals.     The  wall 

of  the  rumen  was 
sewed  to  the  skin 
and,  after  healing, 
did  not  in  any  way 
retard  the  growth 
of  the  calves.  Thru 
this  opening  the  ru- 
men and  reticulum 
could  be  observed 
while  the  calf  was 
consuming  the  milk 
either  from  an  open 
pail,  or  from  a  nip- 
ple pail. 

Nearly  every 
cattleman  knows 
that  calves  which 
nurse  from  the  cow 
are  usually  free 
from  many  of  the 
ailments  commonly 
observed  in  calves  fed  from  an  open  pail.  This 
fact  led  the  experimenters  to  believe  that  the 
passage  of  the  milk  into  the  wrong  section  of  the 
animal's  stomach  was  one  factor  causing  much 
of  the  trouble.  Though  Nature  provided  the  bo- 
vine stomach  with  compartments,  it  seems  that 
she  intended  for  the  first  three  "rooms"  to  re- 
main rudimentary  until  the  young  animal  begins 
the  consumption  of  coarse  feeds.  The  normal 
path,  then,  for  milk  to  take  when  ingested  by  a 
calf  is  directly  into  the  abomasum,  or  true  stom- 
ach. When  a  calf  drinks  from  an  open  pail,  it 
takes  such  large  gulps  that  the  milk  frequently 
passes  into  the  rumen  where  it  is  likely  to  re- 
main for  some  time,  undergoing  abnormal  decom- 
position, thus  disturbing  the  digestive  processes. 
Since  it  was  desirable  to  duplicate  Nature's 
method  of  feeding  calves,  a  nipple  pail  was  used. 
This  consists  of  a  rubber  nipple  fixed  in.  and  pro- 
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truding  from,  the  bottom  of  an  ordinary  pail. 
The  pail  was  then  either  hung  on  the  wall  or 
held  at  the  normal  height  of  a  cow's  udder.  By 
this  method  it  was  found  that  the  milk  rarely 
entered  the  rumen  (an  average  of  2.2%  of  the 
observations)  and  never  in  large  amounts; 
whereas  when  the  milk  was  consumed  from  an 
open  pail,  the  frequency  of  entrance  averaged 
36.9',<  ,  ranging  from  0  to  78r; .  The  amount  of 
milk  entering  in  each  case  was  far  greater  than 
the  amount  entering  when  nipple  fed. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  note  that  when 
water  is  fed  by  the  above  mentioned  methods 
it  escaped  into  the  ruminal  and  reticular  cavities 
more  frequently  >and  in  greater  quantities  than 
did  milk.  It  is  perhaps,  just  as  abnormal  for  a 
calf  to  drink  milk  from  a  pail  as  it  is  to  suck 
water  from  a  nipple. 

It  has  been  found  by  previous  investigators 
that  milk  is  only  digested  in  the  abomasum; 
therefore,  the  detrimental  effects  of  milk  enter- 
ing the  rumen  and  other  cavities  is  two-fold; 
namely,  nutritional  and  physiological.  When 
milk  enters  the  rumen,  the  nutrients  are  not  read- 
ily assimilated  by  the  body.  This  fact  is  import- 
ant because  in  the  growing  calf  the  nutrients 
are  needed  and  must  be  provided  almost  con- 
stantly to  insure  optimum  growth  and  to  main- 
tain a  thrifty  condition. 

Furthermore,  the  passage  of  the  milk  into 
the  rumen  is  responsible  for  the  digestive  distur- 
bances resulting  from  the  abnormal  decomposi- 
tion of  the  milk  while  it  remained  in  the  ruminal 
cavity.  This  disturbance  is  commonly  manifested 
in  the  form  of  diarrhea. 

Apparently,  the  older  the  calves  become  the 
greater  is  the  frequency  of  entrance  and  the 
larger  the  volume  of  milk  which  passes  into  the 
rumen;  yet  physiological  disturbances  are  very 
rare  in  older  calves  if  they  are  receiving  a  nor- 
mal ration  of  grain  and  roughages.  When  a  calf 
is  restricted  to  a  whole  milk  ration  over  a  pro- 
longed period  of  time,  the  curd,  which  frequently 
accumulates  in  the  rumen,  will  become  putrified 
and  together  with  other  decomposition,  cause 
marked  disturbances  in  the  physiological  func- 
tions of  the  body.  From  these  facts  it  can  easily 
be  seen  that  the  nature  of  the  ration  fed  with 
the  milk  plays  an  important  part  in  determining 
the  magnitude  of  the  harmful  effects  of  the  milk 
passing  into  the  rumen. 

This  is  a  discussion  and  condensation  of  an  article 
printed  in  the  September  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Dairy 
Science,  and  is  printed  here  with  the  consent  of  the  authors. 


More  Electrical 
Equipment  for  the  Farmer 


up- 


M  As  electric  service  has  been  extended 
to  more  and  more  customers  a  constantly 
increasing  number  of  appliances  and  im- 
plements have  been  developed  for  the  use 
of  this  service  to  the  convenience,  the  com- 
fort, the  health  and  the  profit  of  those 
who  have  such  service  available. 

•¥•  One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of 
the  power  industry  recently  has  been  the 
development  of  equipment  for  the  particu- 
lar use  of  the  increasing  thousands  of 
farmer  customers  to  whom  electric  service 
is  being  made  available. 

■¥■  Dairymen  are  turning  by  the  whole- 
sale not  only  to  automatic  water  systems 
and  refrigeration  equipment,  but  to  auto- 
matic electric  sterilizers  and  water  heat- 
ers. Commercial  poultrymen  have  long 
been  using  electric  lights,  but  now  increas- 
ingly they  are  using  electric  brooders, 
electric  water  warmers  in  winter,  and 
other   electric   equipment. 

M  Dairymen,  poultrymen  and  other  live- 
stock operators  can  now  secure  feed  grind- 
ing equipment  that  will  do  an  entirely 
satisfactory  job  for  from  $111.70  to  $260, 
depending  upon  size  of  mill  and  of  motor. 
These  mills  grind  from  a  few  hundred  to 
1800  pounds  of  grain  per  hour,  depending 
upon  the  fineness  or  coarseness  of  the 
screen.  And  they  grind  ear  corn  and 
roughage  as  well  as  the  cereal  grains  and 
shelled  corn. 

■¥■  Electrically  operated  corn  shellers  are 
also  on  the  market  now,  with  which  a 
small  electric  motor  will  do  the  work  in 
an  hour  that  would  require  hours  to  do 
with  hand  operated  shellers. 

■¥■  Electric  service  promises  to  do  for  the 
agricultural  community  about  the  same 
sort  of  miraculous  job  that  it  has  already 
done   for   the   industrial    community. 

DUKE  POWER  COMPANY 

GENERAL     OFFICE 
CHARLOTTE       •       NORTH  CAROLINA 
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PROFITS  FROM  FARM  MANURES 


Jin  r.  l.  iii:.\ro\.   in 


TODAY,  when  farmers  in  all  the  South  are 
casting  about  for  every  available  means  of 
making  the  largest  economical  yield  per 
acre,  they  should  look  to  one  of  their  items  on 
ihe  expense  side  of  the  ledger,  namely,  their 
fertilizer  bill.  There  is  no  getting  around  the 
use  of  compounds  which  increase  the  productivity 
of  the  soil,  especially  our  southern  soils  which 
have  been  in  a  state  of  cultivation  since  the  early 
settlers  came  to  this  country,  and  the  importance 
of  plant  and  animal  residue  as  a  supplement  to 
commercial  fertilizers  has  been  ignored  by  South- 
ern   farmers    until    lately,    relatively    speaking. 

Barnyard  manure  is  an  excellent  fertilizing 
material.  Hamilton  states  in  his  1932  bulletin, 
No.  92,  Farm  Manures,  "The  horse,  mule,  cattle, 
and  hog  population  of  South  Carolina  produces 
annually  solid  and  liquid  manure  containing  the 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  equivalent 
of  211,400  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda,  77,344  tons 
of  16%  acid  phosphate  and  52,236  tons  of  muri- 
ate of  potash.  At  current  prices  for  these  ferti- 
lizer compounds,  the  annual  production  of  man- 
ure in  South  Carolina  has  an  equivalent  value 
of  nearly  $12,000,000.  It  is  probable  that 
$9,000,000  of  this  amount  is  lost."  Today  South 
Carolina  farmers  are  using  more  and  more  of 
this  valuable  by-product.  Those  who  are  un- 
certain as  to  the  practicability  of  its  use  should 
be  convinced  of  its  value. 

Manure  helps  to  produce  economical  yields 
in  the  following  ways:  (1)  It  carries  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  elements  necessary  for  plant 
growth,  mostly  nitrogen  and  potash,  the  per  cent 
of  each  varying  with  several  factors  which  will 
be  discussed  later;  (2)  It  increases  the  bacterial 
content  of  the  soil;  (3)  It  adds  organic  matter 
to  the  soil;  (4)  Hall  states  that  manure  also 
improves  the  texture  of  the  soils,  to  sands  it 
gives  cohesion  and  water  retaining  power,  while 
it  renders  clay  more  porous  and  friable. 

As  previously  stated,  the  composition  of  the 

manure  depends  upon  several  factors,  which  are: 

kind  of  animal,  the  kind  of  bedding  used,  the 

Of  the  animal,  the  foodstuff  consumed  by  the 
animal,  and  the  methods  of  storing  the  manure. 
In  a  Maryland  Experiment  Station  Bulletin,  Tal- 
iaferro and  Patterson  show  that  solid  excrement 
from    hen-    and     iheep    is    very    high    in    nitrogen 


and  potassium,  but  since  very  little  manure  is 
used  from  these  sources  in  this  state,  we  will  not 
go  into  any  detail  about  them.  Our  main  sources 
of  manure  are  cows,  horses,  and  pigs.  This  same 
bulletin  shows  that  a  cow  may  produce  about 
20,000  pounds  of  solid  excrement  per  year,  which 
contains  about  0.30  per  cent  nitrogen,  and  about 
0.10  per  cent  potash.  A  cow  also  produces  about 
8,000  pounds  of  liquid  excrement  which  contains 
about  0.80  percent  nitrogen  and  1.4  per  cent  pot- 
ash. A  horse  produces  about  12,000  pounds  of 
solid  excrement  per  year  which  contains  0.50 
per  cent  nitrogen,  0.25  per  cent  phosphoric  acid, 
and  0.30  per  cent  potash.  This  animal  also  pro- 
duces 3,000  pounds  of  liquid  excrement  which 
contains  1.2  per  cent  nitrogen,  a  trace  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  1.5  per  cent  of  potash.  A  pig 
produces  around  1,800  pounds  of  solid  excrement 
and  1,200  pounds  of  liquid  excrement  per  year. 
The  solid  excrement  contains  0.60  per  cent  nitro- 
gen, 0.45  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  and  0.45  per 
cent  potash,  while  the  liquid  excrement  is  com- 
posed of  0.30  per  cent  nitrogen,  0.12  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid,  and  0.2  per  cent  potash. 

It  may  be  seen  that  manure  is  not  a  well 
balanced  fertilizer,  that  it  is  especially  low  in 
phosphorus,  and  since  many  soils  need  phos- 
phorous, the  value  and  efficiency  of  the  manure 
can  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  phosphate 
fertilizers. 

Bedding  is  a  very  important  factor  to  con- 
sider in  determining  the  value  of  the  manure. 
The  compounds  in  the  liquid  excrement  are  uric 
acid,  soluble  phosphates,  and  potash  salts.  These 
compounds  are  either  ready  for  plant  use  or  else 
they  need  very  little  change,  whereas  the  solid 
excrement  must  undergo  quite  a  change  before 
it  becomes  available.  Since  it  is  the  bedding 
which  absorbs  the  liquid  excrement,  we  see  that 
it  is  very  important  to  use  a  straw  that  has  very 
high  absorbent  qualities  and  that  will  also  add 
both  organic  matter  and  nitrogen  to  the  soil. 
Wheat  and  oat  straw  are  both  considered  ex- 
cellent for  these  purposes.  The  bedding  should 
not  be  of  coarse  material,  such  as  cornstalks, 
for  this  coarse  material  will  prove  troublesome 
when  spread  in  the  field. 

Caring  for  the  manure  between  the  time  it 
is  collected  and  the  time  it   is  placed  in  the  field 
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is  of  great  importance  due  to  the  tendency  of 
the  manure  to  ferment  and  leach.  Thorne,  in  his 
book,  Farm  Manures,  states  that  after  5  months 
exposure  in  an  open  yard,  the  total  weight  of  the 
manure  was  reduced  by  57  per  cent,  the  nitrogen 
was  reduced  by  60  per  cent,  the  phosphorus  by 
47  per  cent,  and  the  potassium  by  76  per  cent. 
This  indicates  that  the  manure  should  be  hauled 
to  the  field  as  soon  as  it  is  collected  to  prevent 
these  losses,  but  if  this  is  impossible,  the  manure 
should  be  stored  carefully,  preferably  in  a  tight 
bottom  shed  and  on  a  straw  bedding.  If  no  shed 
is  available,  the  next  best  method  is  to  store  it  in 
a  covered  concrete  pit.  While  in  such  a  pit,  the 
manure  should  be  kept  packed  to  prevent  fermen- 
tation, and  sufficient  moisture  should  be  sup- 
plied to  prevent  excessive  heating.  If  neither  a 
shed  nor  a  concrete  pit  can  be  secured,  and  the 
manure  must  be  exposed  to  the  weather,  an  ex- 
cavation should  be  made  where  the  manure  is  to 
be  piled,  with  the  drainage  toward  instead  of  a- 
way  from  the  pile.  The  sides  of  the  pile  should 
be  steeply  sloped  so  as  to  shed  water  rapidly, 
and  in  dry  weather  the  pile  should  be  moistened 
so  as  to  prevent  burning. 

The  manure  should  be  applied  at  such  a 
time  when  it  will  not  interfere  with  other  farm 
work.  If  the  fields  are  too  wet  for  application 
in  the  winter,  the  manure  may  be  applied  to 
grass  crops  once  in  rotation,  or  it  may  be  used  as 
a  top  dressing  for  small  grains.  The  farmer 
should  be  careful  not  to  apply  manure  to  grain 
which  is  planted  on  land  having  a  high  nitrogen 
content  as  it  will  cause  lodging,  or  falling  of  the 
grain.  Fresh  manure  is  not  advocated  for  pota- 
toes as  it  increases  scabbiness  if  the  disease  al- 
ready exists  in  the  soil  or  in  the  potato  plants. 

The  amount  of  manure  applied  per  acre 
varies  with  the  type  of  crop  to  which  it  is  appli- 
ed. On  truck  crops  heavy  applications  may 
prove  profitable,  but  in  general  farming,  light 
applications  usually  give  higher  returns  per  ton 
of  manure  than  heavy  applications.  In  the  book, 
"The  Operation,  Care,  and  Repair  of  Farm  Ma- 
chinery," published  by  John  Deere,  it  is  stated 
that  20  tons  of  manure  applied  on  one  acre,  the 
manure  being  valued  at  34  cents  per  ton,  gave  a 
$2.50  crop  return  per  ton,  whereas  20  tons  ap- 
plied on  2  acres,  the  manure  being  valued  at  42 
cents  per  ton,  gave  a  $3.60  crop  return  per  ton, 
which  is  a  40  per  cent  greater  return  per  ton 
from  the  lighter  application.  In  an  experiment 
carried  on  at  Clemson  College  on  45  plots  over 
a  period  of  13  years,  the  45  plots  received  dif- 
ferent fertilizer  treatment.      One   of  these   plots, 


which  received  8  tons  of  stable  manure  and  300 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate,  gave  better  results 
than  any  other  treatment  used.  In  fact,  the 
manure-acid  plot's  average  yield  per  acre  was 
304.2  pounds  of  seed  cotton  greater  than  the 
next  highest  13  year  average  yield,  which  was 
obtained  from  a  treatment  of  600  pounds  of 
3-8-3  fertilizer. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  wastage 
of  manure  is  the  great  amount  of  hand  labor  re- 
quired to  get  it  spread  evenly  in  the  field.  The 
introduction  of  the  manure  spreader  has  remedi- 
ed this  problem.  The  mechanical  spreader  not 
only  spreads  small  amounts  of  manure  evenly 
over  large  areas,  but  the  beaters  in  the  spreaders 
shred  the  manure  and  straw,  thereby  reducing 
the  possibility  of  large  clods  being  left  in  the 
field. 

If  you  are  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
this  money  saver  which  may  be  wasting  on  your 
farm,  begin  taking  advantage  of  it  and  saving  it 
now.  The  more  that  you  use  the  more  will  be 
your   savings. 
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POETS  LOVE 

By  7 .  E.  GOODSOX,  MO 
I  struggle  oh  so  hard  to  put  my  thoughts  to  rime, 
To  say  in  beauty  and  poetic  grace  of  time 
What  lies  embedded  here  within  my  fleshy  core, 
Within  the  heart,  and  sleepin  'fore  my  soul's  own 
hallowed  door. 

A  psalm  I  sing  for  pow'r  to  change  these  moods 

of  mine 
To   words   arranged   and    writ   by    fingers   made 

devine ; 
For  they  must  catch  and  freeze  love's  own  sweet 

tinted  sigh, 
To   armor   it   against   pernicious  time   and   draw 

your  eye. 

This  love,  it  makes  life's  very  essence  quake 
With  tender  joy;  and  strange   new  moods  each 

freshly  wake 
To  thrill  the   changing  hour,  to   make   me   ever 

wonder 
At   myself,    and   force   the    dreadful   thought   of 

such  pure  love  asunder. 

What  subtle  god  controls  and  charms  the  heart 

and  brain 
To  make  all  kneel,  the  proud,  the  humble,  rich 

and  vain? 
In  reverence  now  one  bows  before  his  choice, 
Confessing    all    and    finding    peaceful    rest   from 

love's  new  voice. 


DRINK  — 

Coca-Cola 

The   pause  that  refreshes 
Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.    •   Anderson,  S.   C. 


DR.  O'NEAL  JACOBS 
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DAVE   HOLMES  —   MASTER   FARMER 

Continual  from  page  eleven 

Rye,  a  crop  which  Mr.  Holmes  finds  very  pro- 
fitable, yields  20  to  25  bushels  per  acre.  Dur- 
ing 1938  10  acres  of  rye  produced  300  bushels 
and  Mr.  Holmes  usually  plants  30  acres  of  wheat 
which  yields  from  20  to  25  bushels  per  acre  and 
is  made  into  home  grown  flour  for  landlord  and 
tenants.  The  4,000  to  5,000  bushels  of  cotton 
seed  from  the  yearly  cotton  crop  is  traded  for 
cotton  seed  meal,  another  important  source  of 
livestock  feed. 

Ever  since  he  has  been  farming  Mr-  Holmes 
has  been  an  advocator  of  purebred  stock.  He 
has  three  brood  sows,  two  of  which  are  register- 
ed, a  registered  boar,  and  two  brood  mares.  On 
the  300  acres  of  bottom  pasture  lands  he  grazes 
from  75  to  150  Herefords,  of  which  15  heifers 
and  one  bull  are  registered.  In  1938  from  a 
corn  crop  of  6,000  bushels,  he  ground  5000 
bushels  with  cob,  shucks,  and  corn  which  he 
later  fed  to  the  cattle. 

Mr.  Holmes  believes  in  protecting  his  soil 
and  building  it  up  with  legumes  and  intelligent 
use  of  fertilizer.  The  entire  farm  has  been  ter- 
raced during  the  last  two  years  under  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  he 
says  this  work  alone  has  been  worth  more  than 
$10,000  to  him.  Most  of  his  cultivated  land  is 
planted  to  legumes  every  year  and  as  a  result 
of  this  his  land  is  always  in  a  high  state  of  pro- 
ductivity. Fertilizers  are  mixed  on  the  farm  to 
meet  plant  food  requirements  as  experience  and 
Clemson    experts    have    proven    profitable. 

His  farm  equipment  consists  of  two  tractors 
used  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  land  and  to  cul- 
tivate orchards  He  also  has  various  other  farm 
implements  which  are  too  numerous  to  name. 
This  farm  equipment  is  well  housed  and  cared 
for  when  not  in  use. 

Mr.  Holmes'  sharecropping  system  consists 
of  from  15  to  20  farm  families,  both  white  and 
colored.  Tenant  houses  are  substantial  and 
painted,  and  farm  service  buildings  are  good  and 
conveniently  placed. 

Mr.  Holmes  has  not  devoted  his  entire  time 
to  his  farm  but  has  taken  an  active  part  in  many 
civic  activities.  He  was  once  a  school  trustee, 
church  I,   foreman  of  the  grand  jury,  and 

the  presenl  he  is  president  of  the  Tri-Siate 
Livestock  tion,    Director  of  the   Edgefield 

iatlon,  the  South  Caro- 
lina Peach  Growers'  Association,  and  the  Tri- 
state   Advertis  iation. 
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The  Revival  of  the  Siveet  Potato  Industry  in  South  Carolina 

By  P.  D.  SEA  BROOK,  Ml 


THE  year  1936  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  the  commercial  sweet  potato  produc- 
tion in  South  Carolina.  Outstanding  factors 
responsible  for  this  new  development  were  the  in- 
troduction of  a  Louisiana  strain  of  the  Porto  Rico 
sweet  potato,  and  a  realization  on  the  part  of 
the  growers  of  the  necessity  of  using  improved 
cultural  practices,  rigid  grading  and  attractive 
packing. 

In  the  spring  of  1936  the  Extension  service 
of  Clemson  College  secured  six  hundred  bushels 
of  seedstock  of  an  improved  strain  of  the  Porto 
Rico  variety  from  the  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  These  seedstock  were  distri- 
buted among  287  growers  representing  nineteen 
counties.  These  growers  reported  that  this  strain 
was  far  superior  to  native  strains  in  yield,  shape, 
color  and  other  characters.  At  the  present  time 
practically  all  of  the  commercial  growers  use 
this  outstanding  strain. 

Many  growers  did  not  fully  appreciate  the 
necessity  of  constant  selection  of  seedstock  nor 
the  importance  of  careful  handling,  strict  grad- 
ing and  attractive  packing.  Previous  to  this  time 
the  general  opinion  among  the  farmers  was  that 
the  growing  of  sweet  potatoes  was  a  compara- 
tively simple  matter.  No  care  was  taken  in  the 
selection  of  seedstock  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  native  strains  of  sweet  potatoes  were  greatly 
deteriorated.  As  has  been  learned  through  ex- 
perimentation, bruising  from  handling  makes  po- 
tatoes susceptable  to  storage  rots  and,  conse- 
quently, lowers  their  market  value. 

Successful  farmers  today  are  using  great 
care  in  selecting  seed  for  future  plantings.  Seed- 
stock  should  be  selected  from  high  producing 
hills  and  those  which  have  desirable  shape  and 
color.  All  bruised,  rotton,  or  black  spotted  seed 
should  be  discarded  and  the  remainder  be  close- 
ly examined  for  skin  and  flesh  color.  Most  po- 
tatoes in  commercial  planting  are  now  raised 
from  vine  cuttings.  This  method  of  planting  is 
recommended  as  a  control  measure  for  disease. 
In  the  past  the  prevalence  of  diseases  has  been 
one  of  the  main  detrimental  factors  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sweet  potatoes  in  South  Carolina.  Be- 
cause of  the  general  attitude  previously  taken  to- 
ward the  growing  of  sweet  potatoes,  it  has  been 
extremely  difficult  to  establish  a  good  reputation 
for  our  sweet  potatoes  as  a  commercial  product. 


The  vine  cuttings  are  planted  in  May  or 
June  preferably  on  a  well  drained  sandy  loam 
soil.  The  land  should  be  hoed  thoroughly  and 
cultivated  often  enough  to  keep  down  weeds  and 
grass.  A  fertilizer  high  in  potash  is  recommend- 
ed, a  3-8-8  or  3-8-10,  to  be  applied  at  a  rate 
varying  from  800  to  1000  pounds  per  acre.  A 
safe  method  of  fertilizer  application  is  to  apply 
half  of  the  fertilizer  at  the  time  the  beds  are  pre- 
pared, and  the  remainder  as  a  side  dressing  after 
the  plants  have  set. 

Potatoes  should  be  harvested  in  warm 
weather.  Experience  has  shown  that  potatoes 
harvested  in  warm  weather  will  keep  better  in 
storage  than  those  harvested  in  cold  weather. 
The  proper  curing  temperature  for  sweet  pota- 
toes is  80-85  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  a  period  of 
ten  days,  and  the  recommended  storage  tempera- 
ture is  from  52-58  degrees  Fahrenheit.  At  this 
temperature  range  the  potato  possesses  its  high- 
est sugar  content.  At  temperatures  above  85  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  the  sugars  are  used  by  a  high 
rate  of  respiration.  A  high  humidity  in  the  stor- 
age house  is  also  desirable  as  it  reduces  shrink- 
age to  a  minimum  and  helps  to  thicken  the  pota- 
to skin.  A  humidity  varying  from  75-80  degrees 
is  recommended.  Before  storing,  however,  the 
potatoes  are  graded  in  the  field.  In  grading  for 
the  market  it  is  best  to  use  only  two  grades.  The 
requirements  for  these  grades  should  be  very 
rigid  if  we  are  to  build  up  a  reputation  for  mar- 
keting high  quality  sweet  potatoes. 

The  leading  county  in  South  Carolina  for 
the  production  of  sweet  potatoes  is  Orangeburg. 
Lee  and  Kershaw  counties  are  also  outstanding. 
These  counties  have  adopted  the  Louisiana  Unit 
One  strain,  which  is  the  primary  reason  for  their 
leadership.  This  strain  has  a  more  desirable 
color — copper  red  skin  and  salmon  pink  flesh.  It 
is  a  better  yielding  strain  than  the  seed  stock  of 
any  native  strain  found  on  the  average  South 
Carolina  farm. 

It  is  a  definite  aim  of  the  Clemson  College 
Extension  Service  to  make  the  farmers  in  South 
Carolinaa  more  "sweet  potato  minded."  With 
the  improved  strains  and  cultural  practices  sweet 
potato  growing  will  definitely  be  made  more  pro- 
fitable than  it  has  previously  been. 
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COKESBURY    CONFERENCE    INSTITUTE 
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religion.  His  slay  was  short  but  his  impartations 
were  lasting.  After  a  few  short  years  of  teach- 
ing he  was  succeeded  by  a  Mr.  Tilden,  also  a 
northerner,  who  was  soon  replaced  by  one  of 
Olin's  students,  Adam  Crawford. 

Settlers  came  in  increasing  number  to  up- 
state South  Carolina,  after  1820.  Preference 
for  the  higher  altitudes  led  the  patrons  and  trus- 
tees of  the  church  and  school  to  select  a  new 
site,  two  miles  north  of  the  original  one.  A  town 
was  carefully  planned  on  Mount  Ariel,  and  the 
school  was  given  a  favored  position.  Lots  were 
offered  for  sale  and  were  readily  purchased  by 
planters  seeking  a  more  healthful  environment 
and  the  fellowship  of  congenial,  Christian  people. 
The  school  was  opened  at  the  new  location  in 
March  1826  with  a  rush  of  students  from  all 
directions.  The  increase  in  enrollment  was  so 
rapid  that  the  trustees  hastened  to  erect  larger 
buildings.  Rev.  Joseph  Travis,  former  Presiding 
Elder  of  the  Ogechee  District  headed  the  new 
school,  and  it  flourished  under  his  administration. 
Teachers  for  female  students  were  employed 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Mt.  Ariel  school,  and 
eventually  a  separate  female  school  was  headed 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Cottrell.  Both  schools  were  ap- 
parently prospering  when  they  were  turned  over 
to  the  South  Carolina  Methodist  Conference  in 
1835. 

In  1832  the  South  Carolina  Conference  be- 
came participant  with  the  Virginia  Conference 
in  Randolph-Macon  College.  The  benefits  of  that 
institution  could  not  be  enjoyed  by  many  South 
Carolinians  because  of  the  then  excessive  dis- 
tance, and  the  need  of  at  least  a  preparatory 
school  was  felt  by  the  Methodists  of  the  state.  As 
a  consequence,  a  resolution  was  passed  in  1833 
providing  for  the  selection  of  a  site  for  such  a 
school  in  this  conference.  Mount  Ariel,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  on  site,  was  ideally  sit- 
uated. For  long  the  community  had  been  a  gath- 
ering place  or  rallying  point  for  Methodism,  and, 
in  addition,  an  atmosphere  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment prevailed.  The  people  of  Mount  Ariel  a- 
t'd  to  give  $6,000  including  the  two  academies 
ands  connected  with  them,  if  the  con- 
hool  would  locate  here.  The  offer 
and.  in  January,  1835,  the  trustees 
^rhool  ceded  the  school  pro- 
ne tru  i  the  conference  school. 
Mpus  were  not  completed 
until    1836,   b                      were  conducted  in  avail- 


able buildings  during  1835.  The  official  name 
of  the  conference  school  was,  The  Dougherty 
Manual  Labor  School,  so  named  in  honor  of 
George  Dougherty,  to  whom  the  South  Carolina 
Conference  owes  the  first  inspiration  for  educa- 
tional ambition.  The  village  name  was  changed 
with  the  advent  of  the  conference  school,  to 
Cokesbury,   honoring  Bishops  Coke   and  Asbury. 

Manual  Labor  Schools  enjoyed  an  era  of 
prominence  during  the  years  between  1830  and 
1840.  In  addition  to  solving  a  disciplinary  prob- 
lem, student  labor  offered  a  partial  means  of  fin- 
ancial support  to  communities  desiring  educa- 
tional institutions.  The  Cokesbury  institute  re- 
quired three  hours  of  work  per  day  of  all  stu- 
dents and  was,  thereby,  able  to  hold  educational 
expenditures  to  a  minimum.  Financial  difficul- 
ties constantly  harassed  the  school,  and  portions 
of  land  were  frequently  sold  to  remove  deficits. 
Student  aversion  to  work  brought  considerable 
criticism  upon  the  manual  labor  system,  and  it 
was  eventually  discontinued  with  a  consequent 
increase  in  tuition  fees. 

The  session  of  1854  opened  with  little  of  the 
original  plant  in  order.  The  main  building  had 
been  condemned  and  torn  down,  and  without  dor- 
mitories a  central  boarding  place  was  impracti- 
cal. A  little  chapel  with  two  class  rooms  was 
being  built. 

Enthusiasm  for  education  did  not  wane  de- 
spite adverse  circumstances.  Day  students  en- 
rolled in  considerable  numbers  and  graduated 
writh  the  usual  reputation  of  thoroughness  in  edu- 
cation. The  war  years  reduced  the  enrollment 
to  a  pitiful  ten  and  depleted  the  endowment  of 
eighteen  thousand  which  George  Hallway  had 
created  in  1846,  but  with  peace  the  school  reviv- 
ed. In  1875  the  consent  of  the  South  Carolina  Con- 
ference was  obtained  to  make  an  exchange  of  the 
property  of  the  conference  school  for  that  of  the 
old  Masonic  Female  Collegiate  Institute,  which 
was  established  at  Cokesbury  in  1854.  With  bet- 
ter facilities  the  school  once  more  went  forward 
and  in  1882  was  opened  to  girls,  but  if  they  ever 
enrolled  there  is  no  record.  Public  education  in 
South  Carolina  was  coming  into  its  own  by  this 
time,  and  the  heyday  of  private  schools  had 
passed.  However,  the  Cokesbury  Conference 
School  was  not  discontinued  until  1918.  At  that 
time  the  building  was  sold  to  Greenwood  County 
and  has  since  been  used  as  a  public  school. 

Cokesbury  was  never  a  college,  but  Metho- 
dist boys  of  the  state  went  there  to  receive  pre- 
paration for  life  without  any  thought  of  further 
education.      The    curriculum    was    never    broad, 
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but  the  intensity  with  which  study  was  pursued 
is  commendable.  Students  entering  college  from 
Cokesbury  seldom  encountered  difficulty  and 
numerous  are  the  successful  alumni.  Ministers, 
physicians,  dentists,  lawyers,  teachers  and  jour- 
nalist of  great  renown  are  on  Cokesbury's  Alumni 
roll. 

This  school,  under  whatever  name — Taber- 
nacle, Mount  Ariel,  Dougherty,  Manual  Labor,  or 
Cokesbury  Manual  Labor  School,  deserves  a 
prominent  place  in  the  educational  history  of 
South  Carolina.  Arising  in  an  age  of  educa- 
tional insensibility,  Cokesbury  prospered  and  set 
a  standard  during  a  great  era  of  private  schools 
to  eventually  give  way  to  an  improved  public 
school   system. 
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THE  COVER 

The  cover  picture  of  this  issue  is  a  repro- 
duction of  the  famous  painting,  "The  Angelus", 
by  Jene  Francois  Millet.  Millet  came  from  peas- 
ant stock  and  as  a  boy  he  worked  hard  in  the 
fields  with  his  father.  During  this  time  he  came 
to  love  the  soil  and  the  simple  life  it  afforded. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  great  artists  to  paint  the 
peasant,  not  as  a  sort  of  "stage  property"  in  a 
landscape,  but  as  he  truly  lived  and  moved. 

In  this  painting  two  peasants,  a  man  and  a 
woman,  are  at  work  in  a  field.  They  hear  the 
bells  of  the  Angelus  from  a  chapel,  seen  in  the 
background.  They  rise,  stop  work,  and  standing 
bareheaded  with  downcast  eyes,  repeat  the  pray- 
er, "Angelus  (Lomini  mmtiavit  Marine". 
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Bacteria  frozen  in  ice  die  from  being  crush- 
ed rather  than  from  cold. 


KEEP  OFF =1 Ht 

i  grass  my  <gzm] 


Sign    on    a    Newton    County,    Mississippi    Farm 


DAVID  R.  COKER,  LEADER 

OF  SOUTHERN  AGRICULTURE 

Continued  from  page  three 

before  the  boll  weevil  came  to  this  part  of  the 
country  David  R.  Coker  had  already  laid  plans 
to  combat  it;  and  how?  By  developing  an  early 
maturing  variety  of  cotton  that  would  be  made 
before  the  Boll  weevils  ravages  later  on  in  the 
season.  But  Mr.  Coker  was  not  satisfied  with 
just  this,  so  his  next  step  was  to  develop  a  sys- 
tem of  poisoning  that  would  further  combat  the 
boll  weevil,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1938 
he  was  striving  hard  to  effect  a  southwide  pro- 
gram for  poisoning  with  governmental  aid. 

David  R.  Coker  is  known  today  primarily 
for  his  work  in  cotton  but,  nevertheless,  he  did 
valuable  research  in  other  crops,  and  in  the 
future  it  is  very  probable  that  this  latter  work  of 
his  will  prove  to  be  of  as  much  importance  to 
agriculture  as  that  done  with  cotton.  At  the 
time  Mr.  Coker  began  his  plant  breeding  work 
many  farmers  contended  that  small  grains  could 
not  be  profitably  grown  down  South,  but  Mr. 
Coker  believed  otherwise,  so  he  began  experi- 
mental work  along  this  line.  As  a  result  of  this 
work  Mr.  Coker  developed  wheat  and  oats  that 
were  resistant  to  the  diseases  and  pests  which 
formerly  checked  the  normal  development  of 
these  grains,  and  he  also  developed  new  varie- 
ties of  corn,,  potatoes,  mellons,  fruits  and  green 
vegetables  which  were  adapted  to  Southern  farm 
conditions. 

As  Mr.  Coker  succeeded  in  developing  new 
varieties  of  economical  crops  more  and  more  at- 
tention was  paid  to  his  work.  In  later  years 
thousands  of  farmers,  as  well  as  Scientists,  So- 
cialogists  and  high  governmental  officials  from 
this  country  and  abroad,  were  attracted  to  his 
seed  farm  annually  to  observe  the  methods  he 
used  to  develop  new  varieties  of  Staple  cotton, 
small  grains  and  vegetables.  Shortly  before  his 
death  Mr.  Coker  said :  "Nothing  is  so  important 
in  the  production  of  farm  crops  as  knowledge  of 
the  quality  of  the  planting  seed  and  their  ability 
to  produce  both  quantity  and  quality." 

In  the  passing  of  Mr.  Coker,  this  State  and 
Nation  has  lost  one  of  its  foremost  if  not  the 
foremost  leader  in  the  realm  of  plant  breeding. 
He  was  the  Gregor  Mendel  of  his  day  and  his 
name  will  go  down  in  history  as  a  landmark 
in  the  field  of  agricultural  progress.  A  former 
governor  of  this  state  has  very  well  summed  it 
up  by  saying:  What  South  Carolina  needs  is 
more  David  R.  Cokers." 
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The  Clemson  Soy  Bean 

The  Clemson  soy  bean  originated  as  a  result 
of  some  work  done  by  the  South  Carolina  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  seed  of  this  bean  was  introduced  into  our 
country  from  China  some  years  ago  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  was  sent 
to  the  Sandhill  Experiment  Station,  Pontiac,  S.  C. 
for  trial  as  a  possible  improved  variety  for  this 
state.  This  bean  was  tested  for  about  eight  years 
at  the  Sandhill  Experiment  Station,  and  it  made 
such  a  good  showing  that  it  was  given  a  name. 
As  Clemson  College  was  the  center  of  Agricul- 
tural activity  in  South  Carolina,  this  bean  was 
given  the  appropriate  name — Clemson. 

After  the  Clemson  soy  bean  was  acclimated 
for  about  eight  years  at  the  Sandhill  Experiment 
Station,  it  was  brought  to  the  local  station  at 
Clemson  College,  being  grown  there  first  in  1938. 
This  bean  was  found  to  be  well  adapted  to  Pied- 
mont farming  conditions,  as  is  well  shown  by  the 
fact  that  it  ranked  highest  in  yield  of  twenty- 
four  varieties  grown  in  1938  at  Clemson.  This 
crop  is  being  grown  at  Clemson  College  now 
largely  to  demonstrate  its  value  in  Piedmont  Soil 
Conservation  Programs,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  also 
adapted  to  Coastal  Plain  conditions  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  experiment  stations  located 
in  that  part  of  the  state. 

By  growing  soy  beans  on  a  soil  and  then 
turning  them  under  as  a  green-manuring  crop, 
a  three-fold  effect  is  obtained — the  growing  crop 
tends  to  minimize  soil  erosion;  organic  matter 
is  added  to  the  soil ;  and  as  this  crop  is  a  legume, 
Nitrogen  is  added  in  appreciable  quantities.  In 
addition  to  its  soil-improvement  qualities,  it 
should  be  added  that  this  crop  makes  very  high 
duality  hay  when  used  for  that  purpose,  and 
this  is  well  manifested  by  its  ever  increasing 
popularity  in  every  section  of  this  state  as  a  hay 
crop. 

When  the  Clemson  soy  bean  is  used  for  hay, 
however,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  it  early  with  a 
mower,  then  dry  it,  and  thresh  it  with  a  grain 
thresher  instead  of  using  other  methods  of  har- 
this  bean  has  a  tendency  to  shat- 
ter in  the  field  undo-  unfavorable  climatic  con- 
ditions. Another  method  which  has  also  proven 
to  b  is  to  harvest  this  bean  with  a 

combim  the  first  beans  begin  to  shat- 

ter  in   the   field. 


SANTEE  COOPER  POWER 

AND  NAVIGATION   PROJECT 

< 'on tinned  from  pane  six 

"juice"  as  new  units),  if  industry  begins  to  mod- 
ernize on  a  big  scale  the  utilities  may  have  to 
step  lively  to  keep  up." 

In  the  carrying  out  of  the  idea  of  malaria 
prevention  and  setting  up  adequate  sanitation 
facilities,  the  Authority  has  provided  for  a  health 
and  sanitation  division  of  highly  trained  and 
experienced  experts,  and  these  experts  are  ex- 
perimenting with  a  revolutionary  system  of  mala- 
ria control,  using  a  biological  method.  In  other 
words,  this  method,  if  perfected,  will  eliminate 
biological  and  botanical  conditions  favorable  to 
malaria-carrying  mosquitoes  through  the  mop- 
ping up  of  their  breeding  places  and  by  eradica- 
tion of  certain  vegetation  upon  which  these  mos- 
quitos  feed  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
breed.  It  is  believed  that  by  the  successful  in- 
auguration of  this  new  method  the  Santee  and 
the  Pinopolis  basin  areas  will  be  freed  of  a 
disease  which  has  menaced  them  during  the  past 
two  hundred  years  and  will  be  made  as  healthy 
as  any  region  in  the  Southeast.  Upon  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  idea,  the  Authority,  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  State  Forestry  Service,  proposes  to 
make  this  disease-freed  land  one  of  the  fine 
playgrounds  of  the  Old  South  with  hunting,  fish- 
ing and  aquatic  sports  predominationg. 
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Bodiford's  Dry  Cleaners 

H.    O.    BODIFORD,    Owner 

CLEMSON,  SOUTH   CAROLINA 
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THE  PURINA  EXPERIMENTAL  FARM 

Continued  from  pugt   fourteen 

the  requirements  are  made,  .labeled  with  a  num- 
ber and  sent  to  the  farm  for  feeding  trials.  The 
feeders  at  the  farm  know  absolutely  nothing  of 
the  composition  and  feed  it  according  to  direc- 
tions. If,  after  a  period  of  time,  a  mix  proves 
satisfactory  and  profitable,  it  is  fed  for  a  period 
of  three  years  to  the  specific  age  and  type  ani- 
mal for  which  it  is  intended,  and  under  various 
conditions.  If,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  it  has 
proven  profitable  and  economical  without  any 
exceptions,  it  is  made  into  a  standard  mix  and 
put  in  the  checkerboard  bag  for  sale  on  the 
market. 

The  conclusions  reached  from  the  experi- 
ments on  this  farm  are  not  published  as  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  bulletins  are.  It  may 
seem  to  some  that  no  contributions  in  the  field  of 
nutrition  could  be  made  from  work  on  this  farm, 
but,  actually,  many  valuable  conclusions  on  the 
value  of  different  feedstuffs  in  animal  nutrition 
are  reached. 
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BETTER  SEED  TO  PLANT 

Continued  from  page  fifteen 

One  acre  out  of  every  6,  or  250,000  acres, 
planted  to  cotton  in  South  Carolina  in  1937  was 
planted  in  seed  treated  with  a  mercury  dust 
known  under  the  trade  name  of  Ceresan. 

"It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  400,000 
acres,  or  approximately  30  per  cent  of  the  1938 
cotton  acreage  in  the  state,  were  planted  with 
treated  seed,  and  on  the  basis  of  results  obtained 
from  demonstrations  this  brought  about  an  in- 
crease of  around  $2,000,000  in  the  value  of  the 
state's  cotton  crop,"  says  W.  C.  Nettles,  S.  C. 
Extension  entomologist.  "During  1939  equally 
outstanding  results  were  secured  by  seed  treat- 
ment. The  survey  as  to  the  number  of  bushels 
of  seed  treated  in  1939  indicates  that  around 
two-thirds  of  the  state's  cotton  acreage  benefited 
by  this  practice." 

While  thi>  l!  per  cent  Ceresan  (ethyl  mer- 
cury  chloride)  has  proven  a  great  boon  to  far- 
mers, and  has  made  millions  of  dollars  for  them, 
it  may  be  due  for  a  decrease  in  usage — but  only 
because  another  product  which  research  men  and 
manufacture  ra  believe  is  equally  as  effective,  and 
probably  more   so,  is  being  put  on  the  market. 


This  is  NEW  IMPROVED  CERESAN  (ethyl  mer- 
cury phosphate),  which  has  been  used  in  treating 
various  grains  for  some  time.  Workers  in  the 
research  department  have,  through  scientifically 
conducted  experiments  and  demonstrations  areas 
all  over  the  Cotton  Belt,  found  that  NEW  IM- 
PROVED CERESAN  is  just  as  good,  or  even  bet- 
ter for  cottonseed  treatment  than  regular  Ceres- 
an. When  farmers  begin  using  it  on  cottonseed  it 
will  simplify  the  seed  treatment  problem  consid- 
erably, because  this  one  chemical  can  be  used  for 
treating  cotton,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  and  possibly 
some  other  small  grains.  This  seems  to  be  a 
method  of  seed  improvement  which  every  far- 
mer can  use — in  fact,  can't  afford  not  to  use. 
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HATCHERYMEN  AND  POULTRYMEN 

Are  you  prepared  and  equipped  for 
the  coming  season? 

Take  time  out  today  and  check  up  on 
your  Incubators,  Battery  Brooders,  and 
Poultry  Equipment.  Let's  make  this  a 
profitable  season. 

Call  on  your  Jameswaymen  for  help 
in  solving  these  problems. 


JAMES  MFG.  CO. 

Farm    Engineering 

Service 

Elmir«,    N.    Y. 


W.  GLENN  NEELY 
417    Union    Ave. 
Rock    Hill,   S.    C. 
Telephone    551-J 
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■¥■    Clemson    College    Roadside    Market    M 

Open  April  15th  to  December  15th 
We  sell  115  varieties  of  peaches,  75  varieties 
of  apples,  and  many  varieties  of  grapes,  plums, 
raspberries,  dewberries,  pecans,  etc.  Many  of 
these  varieties  hare  better  appearance  and 
quality  than  the  varieties  usually  grown  in 
home  or  commercial  orchards.  Try  some  of 
these  delicious  fruits  next  season. 

The  Horticultural  Department,  C.A.C. 


RICHARD  RUHLE  REFRIGERATION 
COMPANY 

General  Electric  Appliances 

REFRIGERATORS       •       RANGES 

Service  on  all  Makes  Electric  Refrigerators 

PHONE  97  ANDERSON,  S.  C. 
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I  buy  everything 
from  homefolks 


THE  BARRETT  COMPANY 

HOPEWELL,  VA.  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C.  ATLANTA,  GA. 

MONTGOMERY,ALA.  NEWORLEANS,LA. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


WHAT  OF  THE  WAR  IN  EUROPE 

AND  OUR  NATIONAL  ECONOMY? 

Continued  from  page  eighteen 

Yellow  Truck  and  Coach;  11,000,000  bushels 
(7  1-2  per  cent  of  the  U.  S.  crop)  of  soy  beans. 
The  principal  buyers  are,  in  order,  Russia,  Tur- 
key, France,  Holland  and  non-belligerent  nations. 
So,  one  can  readily  see  that  the  orders,  although 
not  large,  are  mostly  for  war  materials — shells, 
etc.  This  is  diverted  demand.  Men  will  flock 
to  these  industries  for  work,  but  when  the  war 
is  over,  these  industries  will  collapse,  and  these 
men  will  have  nothing  to  do.  Unemployment 
will  be  even  greater  than  ever. 

What  are  the  immediate  results?  130  ves- 
sels of  860,000  tonnage,  and  thousands  of  sea- 
men are  idle ;  there  is  an  increased  interest  in 
the  South  America  market,  which  is  already  a 
serious  threat  to  American  Agriculture;  there 
is  a  loss  of  England's  normal  demand  of  $150,- 
000,000  for  staple  products,  for  these  can  be 
bought  in  nations  granting  credit;  there  is  an 
increase  in  wage  levels  in  war  boom  industries 
with  which  others  must  compete  for  labor,  but 
cannot  compete  for  market.  As  a  result  many 
industries  may  have  to  close  down  because  of 
their  inability  to  meet  the  wage  level  set  by  the 
war  time  industries.  Mal-adjusted  production 
will  become  even  worse  than  ever,  and  more 
unbalanced  it  becomes,  the  longer  it  will  take  us 
to  balance  things  up  again. 

The  final  result  will  be  that  America  will 
become  the  "Shylock"  in  the  eyes  of  other  na- 
tions. Temporary  prosperity  will  collapse  with 
even  more  biting  effects  than  in  1929. 
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Imagination  was  given  to  man  to  compensate 
him  for  what  he  is  not,  and  a  sense  of  humor  was 
provided  to  console  him  for  what  he  is. 


HEYWARD  MAHON  CO. 

"Clemson   Headquarters   in    Greenville" 
GREENVILLE 


South   Carolina's   Predominating   Store   for 
Men  and  Young  Men 
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CHICKS     * 


We  breed  only  one  breed,  the  Tom  Bar- 
ron big  type  S.C.  English  White  Leghorn 

Can  supply  baby  chicks,  or  chicks  any 
age  up  to  three  weeks  of  age.  Also 
pullets  any  age  from  three  weeks  to 
maturity. 

We  use  the  latest  modern  all-electric  incu- 
bators and  separate  hatchers. 


Visitors  Welcome  Anytime 
IVA  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 

T.    C.    GRAY,   Owner 
Iva  South  Carolina 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  LAND 

Continued  from  page  fourteen 

World  peace  is  menaced  by  the  desire  of  one 
nation  for  another's  land.  It  would  seem  that 
one  of  the  most  important  problems  today  is  the 
improvement  and  conservation  of  existing  land 
resources.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  it  will  be  pro- 
fitable for  private  capital  to  attempt  a  program 
of  conservation  since  this  involves  a  long-time 
viewpoint.  This  program  must  be -a  part  of  the 
public  activity. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  govern- 
ment must  incorporate  in  its  land  policy  certain 
measures,  which,  although  they  may  interfere 
with  private  property  rights,  are  to  the  advan- 
tage of  general  public  welfare. 
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Any  John  Smith,  whether  he  be  a  farmer 
or  a  government,  who  can  find  joy  in  the  pros- 
pect of  losing  only  half  as  much  next  year  as 
he  is  losing  this  year  has  mastered  the  sublime 
art   of  being  happy   though   broke,    perpetually. 
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BETTER  CROPS 
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BIGGER  PROFITS 

VIRGINIA-CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  CORP. 
Columbia  •  South    Carolina 


For  Christmas  Gifts  See  .  .  . 

•      HOKE         SLOAN* 

MEN'S  WEAR 
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CLEMSON    CADETS    ARE    ALWAYS    WELCOME 
at 

*       MAYFAIR     GRILL     * 

ANDERSON  SOUTH   CAROLINA 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


L  C  Martin  Drug  Company 


P.  S.  McCOLLUM,  Owner 


OFFICIAL  COLLEGE  BOOK  AND  SUPPLY  STORE 


CLEMSON  COLLEGE         *         SOUTH  CAROLINA 


PLANTERS    FERTILIZER  AND  PHOSPHATE  COMPANY 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C.     •     CHARLOTTE,  N.  C.     •     ANDERSON,  S.  C. 


*     Just  Published:  "Coker  Cottons  for  1940" 
Write  for  a  copy. 
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Coker  s  Pedigreed  Seed  Company 

*    tup:  south's  foremost  seed  breeders    * 
hartsville,         s.c. 
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THE   CLEMSON   AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGE 
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AFRICANUS  AGRICOLA 


MARCH  1940 
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HITCH  YOUR  FARM  TO  THE  STAR  OF 


-$518. 


MODEL     B 

SYSTEM  REPLACES 
4  TO  6  MULES 


Model  B  tractor  with  heavy- 
duty  2-disc  plow  turns  under 
tough  rooted  cover  crops  at 
twice  the  speed  of 'mules. 


Model  B  and  12-inch  Quick- 
Hitch  Bedder.  Planting  at- 
tachment available.  One-row 
cultivator  attaches  easily. 


MODEL    RC 

SYSTEM  REPLACES 
6  TO  8  MULES 
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HARVESTERS  BEGIN  AT 


$345 
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PROSPER  WITH  POWER 
TO  FIT  TfouA  FARM 

Better  Living,  with  a  new  Allis-Chalmers  power  system,  is 
waiting  to  lift  you  and  your  family  over  the  old  hurdles  of 
one-crop  income  and  obsolete  equipment. 

Picture  your  own  farm,  producing  year  'round  income  from 
paying  livestock  or  poultry — in  place  of  mules.  Growing  new 
crops  on  25  acres  or  more  set  free  from  raising  mule  feed. 
Breathing  freely  at  last,  with  choking  weeds  conquered  by 
speedy  tractor  cultivation.  Neatly  terraced  and  contoured. 
Rich  and  green  with  legume  cover  crops,  harvested  for  seed 
with  the  All-Crop  Harvester*  or  turned  under  as  green  ma- 
nure.   A  comfortable  home,  with  drudgery  just  a  memory. 

That  is  4-Star  Family  Farming  with  Allis-Chalmers  power 
...  at  a  price  you  can  afford.  Hitch  your  farm  to  it  this  year! 

*  Model  40  All-Crop  Harvester,  (at  top)  Model  60  below,  harvest  100 
grains,  beans  and  seeds. 


The  new  Economy  Champion 
for  "in-between-size"  farms, 
the  Model  RC,  cultivates  2 
rows   at   luitt  mule  speed. 


Faster,  better  seedbed  prep- 
aration. Model  RCwith  2-row 
tillage,  bedding,  listing  equip- 
ment keeps  ahead  of  weeds. 


MODEL   WC 

SYSTEM  REPLACES 
I  TO  12  MULES 
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an  hour.  Two- row  Quuk- 
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center-  mounted  on  traitor 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 

MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  43.  Tractor  Div.. 

Milwaukee.  U.S.A. 

Gentlemen:    I    am    Interested    In    "I  star    Famll] 
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New  Office  and  Laboratory  Building, 

Pee   Dee   Experiment   Station, 

Florence,   South   Carolina 


The  South  Carolina  Experiment  Station 

Sou  Hi  Carolina,  the  birth  place  of  modern  agricultural   investigation  in  America,  and  the  home  of  many 
early    societies,    is    now    served    by    several    efficient    experiment  stations. 


By  JESSE  M.  BAKER,  '40 


IT  IS  COMMON  KNOWLEDGE  of  every  South 
Carolinian  that  this  state  has  an  illustrious  his- 
torical background — that  the  gallant  soldier, 
Francis  Marion,  and  his  small  band  of  Carolin- 
ians defeated  the  British  with  pitchforks;  that 
South  Carolina  was  the  first  state  to  secede  from 
the  Union ;  that  the  first  shot  of  the  War  Between 
the  States  was  fired  from  Fort  Sumter.  How- 
ever, relatively  few  people  realize  that  this  state 
is  the  birth  place  of  modern  Agricultural  inves- 
tigation in  America. 

In  1669,  the  Lords  Proprietors  sent  an  ex- 
pedition, under  the  command  of  Joseph  West,  to 
settle  on  Ashley  River  which  is  memorable  be- 
cause of  the  provisions  made  for  the  fostering 
and  encouragement  of  Agriculture.  West  was 
instructed  to  stop  at  the  Barbadoes  and  procure 
a  supply  of  seed  which  were  to  be  used  by  his 
expedition  in  establishing  Agricultural  produc- 
tion in  the  new  world,  and  among  the  seed 
brought  over  on  this  expedition  were  found  two 
of  our  common  crop  plants  in  South  Carolina  to- 
day— cotton  and  sugar  cane.  West  was  given 
orders  to  take  special  care  of  all  materials  that 
he  brought  from  the  Barbadoes,  and  that  the 
"first  efforts  at  culture  should  be  experimental" 
to  find  out  the  soil  to  which  each  species  of  plant 
was  best   adapted   and   the   season   of  the   year 


most  favorable  for  planting.  From  all  available 
records,  this  testing  garden  on  the  Ashley  ap- 
pears to  be  the  first  experimental  farm  in 
America. 

Later  on,  organizations  were  established  in 
South  Carolina  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  agri- 
culture. The  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Car- 
olina was  founded  in  1785  for  the  purpose  of 
"promoting  and  improving  agriculture  and  other 
rural  concerns."  In  a  like  manner  the  Pendleton 
Farmers  Society  was  established  in  1815,  and 
today,  still  in  operation,  this  society  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  possessing  the  oldest  farmers  hall  in 
the  United  States.  On  the  roll  of  the  Pendleton 
Farmers  Society  is  found  the  name  of  a  South 
Carolinian  who  was  very  instrumental  in  found- 
ing the  present  agricultural  system  in  the  United 
States,  and  who  was  the  founder  of  Clemson  Ag- 
ricultural College.  This  pioneer  and  agricultural 
leader  was  Thomas  Green  Clemson.  His  keen 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  agriculture  is 
shown  by  the  following  toast  which  he  offered 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Pendlton  Farmers 
Society  in  October  1843:  "In  the  absence  of  Marl, 
permit  me  to  propose  to  the  Citizens  of  Pendle- 
ton, a  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  ef- 
fects of  the  application  of  Potash,  Soda,  and 
continued  on  page  twenty-nine 
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Milk,   The  Perfect  Food  For  Athletes 


By  J.  E.  BLESSING,  '41 


IT  IS  TRAINING  SEASON  for  the  athletes.  The 
coach  must  first  plan  the  meals  for  the  team. 
This  job  is  not  an  ordinary  one  because  what 
the  athlete  eats  largely  determines  the  time 
which  is  required  for  him  to  get  in  shape.  The 
coach  must  consider  many  factors  when  he  is 
selecting  the  food  for  his  team.  He  must  con- 
sider the  time  they  are  to  be  in  training,  the  time 
they  have  to  prepare  for  the  first  game,  whether 
his  players  are  over  weight  or  under  weight,  and 
most  important  of  all,  the  food  value  of  the  food 
and  its  palatability.  He  will  also  have  to  con- 
sider the  price  of  food. 

The  athlete  must  supply  his  body  with 
enough  food  to  rebuild  the  worn  out  tissues,  and 
give  himself  energy  to  carry  his  body  through 
the  rigors  of  football  or  basketball.  This  re- 
quires a  large  amount  of  food ;  therefore,  the 
more  concentrated  the  food,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  him.  He  is  unable  to  practice  or  play  his 
best  if  he  is  full  of  bulky  food.  To  avoid  this, 
the  coach  must  supply  the  player  with  food  that 
will  be  easily  digested  and  also  contain  the  essen- 
tial elements  and  vitamins.  Along  with  the  food 
elements,  the  body  requires  lots  of  water  to  re- 
place that  which  is  lost  by  perspiration  during 
practice.  Science  has  proved  that  milk  will  sup- 
ply the  water,  nutrients,  and  vitamins  required. 
Because  of  this,  milk  is  considered  by  the  coach 
and  the  trainers  as  the  most  perfect  food  with 
which  he  can  supply  his  team.  This  is  the  rea- 
son why  milk  is  so  often  used  as  the  base  food 
for  the  athlete's  training  table. 

In  considering  the  essentials  of  a  well-bal- 
anced diet  for  the  athlete,  we  find  it  necessary 
to  provide  food  which  contains  fats  and  carbohy- 
drates to  produce  the  fuel  constantly  needed  by 
the  human  machine.  It  must  build,  repair  and 
replace  body  tissue;  possess  ash  or  minerals  to 
construct  bone  and  assist  in  various  body  pro- 
:  it  must  contain  the  vitamins  which  are 
indispensable  to  growth,  strength,  health  and 
vitality;  it  must  have  thuds  as  regulators  and 
carriers;  and  finally,  the  well  balanced  diet 
should  he  palatable,  colorful,  and  properly  pre- 
pared. The  essentials  are  called  for  in  the  ath- 
lete's diet  t<»  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  diet  of 
the  ordinary  person,  because  he  requires  a  larger 
supply  of  energy  and  a  larger  quantity  of  those 


foods  which  will  supply  nourishment  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  body  tissue  during  the  prac- 
tice and  playing  season.  According  to  laboratory 
analysis,  milk  contains  about  87  percent  water 
and  13  percent  solids.  It  is  from  these  solids 
that  fats,  carbohydrates,  proteins,  vitamins  and 
minerals  are  received  for  use  in  the  body.  From 
one  quart  of  milk,  the  body  may  obtain  680  cal- 
ories, one  fourth  the  total  amount  which  the 
average  person  needs  per  day,  and  the  water  in 
the  milk  serves  to  restore  the  moisture  expelled 
by  perspiration  during  practice. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  milk  is  hard 
to  digest,  but  when  milk  is  compared  with  other 
foods  it  is  found  that  it  digests  easier  than  the 
average  food,  which  requires  two  hours  to  di- 
gest and  leave  the  stomach.  This  was  the  reason 
that  many  coaches  did  not  give  it  to  their  boys 
before  the  game.  This  is  no  longer  true,  because 
they  know  that  it  is  a  good  source  of  energy.  It 
is  not  bulky  and  heavy  and  when  drunk  two  to 
three  hours  before  game  time,  will  not  harm  the 
athlete. 

Because  of  its  food  value  and  palatability, 
milk  is  the  basic  food  on  every  training  table. 
It  will  be  given  to  the  athletes  in  some  form  every 
meal  including  those  on  the  day  of  the  game. 
For  example,  while  the  Clemson  football  team 
was  in  Dallas  for  the  Cotton  Bowl  game  with 
Boston  College,  they  had  one  pint  of  milk  each 
meal,  and  were  permitted  to  have  more  if  they 
desired.  The  Clemson  team  consumed  more  than 
a  quart  per  player  per  day  throughout  the  entire 
season.  Although  the  team  was  not  given  milk 
to  drink  for  lunch  it  was  used  for  preparing  soup, 
which  means  that  every  meal  the  football  team 
had  milk  in  some  form.  It  has  also  become  a 
practice  in  high  schools  to  give  the  boys  milk  to 
drink  after  practice,  because  some  of  the  boys 
are  from  families  which  do  not  have^milk,  or 
cannot  afford  to  buy  it.  Before  this  practice  was 
started,  many  hoys  were  not  receiving  the  proper 
food  for  their  growing  bodies. 

Milk,  deficient  in  only  copper  and  iron,  is 
the  only  food  produced  by  nature  to  be  used  sole- 
ly as  a  food.  These,  however,  may  be  easily  sup- 
plemented through  green  vegetables  and  fruits. 
Since  milk  is  the  best  food  for  the  training  table 
of  athletes,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  it  must  be 
good  for  everyone. 
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Livestock  vs.   The  One-Crop  System 


By  E.  P.  HUGUENIN,  '42 


.  .  .  With  much  of  the  land  the  bottom   of  the  Atlantic 

South  Carolina  farmers  fac     " 


II  AVE  YOU  READ 
Secretary  Wallace's 
Report  for  the  Year 
1939?  It  can  be  seen 
from  his  following  state- 
ment that  the  future  of 
cotton  is  far  from  bright: 
"The  total  returns  from 
the  1938  cotton  crop,  even 
with  the  federal 
ments,  were  only  half  as 
large  in  relation  to  the  na- 
tional income  as  the  : 
age  of  the  five  years  im- 
mediately prior  to  World 
War  I"  In  1939  farmers 
received  an  even  smaller 
proportion  of  our  national 
income.  It  certainly  loo" 

af  is  the  days  of  our  cash  crop,  King  Cotton,  are 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  What  is  the  answer 
to  this  problem?  What  can  the  South  turn  to 
that  will  enable  it  to  supplement  an  all  too  mea- 
gre income?  The  livestock  and  poultry  specia- 
list have  been  continually  hammering  into  our 
ears — "why  not  try  that  well-known  trio — the 
hog,  the  cow,  and  the  hen?"  And  indeed!  Why 
not?     It  is  our  sole  remaining  hope. 

Something  has  to  be  done  and  done  soon  about 
our  southern  soils.     The  cot- 

ton and  tobacco,  the  acid-tolerant  crops,  so  long 
that  they  can  grow  little  else.  From  tests  made 
on  over  two  million  soil  samples  taken  from  dif- 
ferent sections  of  South  Carolina,  it  was  learned 
that  approximately  40  percent  of  the  agricul- 
tural lands  in  the  state  are  so  extremely  acid  that 
they  are  not  capable  of  producing  a  sufficient  in- 
come for  a   satisfactory  standard  of  living. 

Another  40  percent  of  the  land  ound  to 

be  of  moderate  acidity  which  will  enable  cotton 
and  tobacco  to  be  produced  profitably  only  after 
large  amounts  of  fertilizer  have  been  applie 

Only  about  20  percent  of  the  cultivated  land 
was  found  to  be  of  a  low  enough  acidity  to  sup- 
port a  profitable  live-at-home  program.     A  very 


s  save 


the 


profits  are  derived 
mall  percent  of  our  available  land. 
"It  is  recognized  that  South  Carolina  can  no 
depend  solely  upon  cotton  and  tobacco  as 
hich  to  build  a  strong  and 
permanent  civilization.     A  more  diversified  sys- 
tem  of  ilture   is   needed   including   a   wide 

srops  necessary  in  the 
production  of  farm  animals." 
m  the  viewpoint  of  each  farmer,  livestock 

■itages  with  which 
•yone  should  be  familiar.     Among  the  advan- 
2S  the  following  are  significant:  (1)  The  con- 
trol cf  erosion;    (2)   the  maintenance  of  soil  fer- 
tile amount  and  distribution  of  labor; 
(4)  th  bution  of  income;  (5)  the  reduction 

of  1  3)   the  added  market  possi- 

cotton  or  tobacco  do  any  of  these 
things?     Let"  us  see. 

Cotton  is  one   of  erosions  best  and   dearest 
of  i  .lowing  through  a  field  of  cotton 

finds  \  stance   since  the   cultivation 

ely  clean.     Among  the  various  dis- 
tinctions of  cotton  and  tobacco,  returning  fertil- 
ity to  the  soil  is  certainly  not  among  them.     The 
continued  on  page  twenty-five 
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Diplomacy  In  The  Cotton  Kingdom 


By  R.  L.  HEARON,  '40 


KING  COTTON  is  a  palsied  individual  in  the 
South  these  days,  but  he  continues  to  reign 
because  his  domain  is  well  suited  to  his 
rule.  Though  he  has  lost  a  considerable  amount 
of  his  power  since  his  ascent  to  the  throne,  pro- 
ducing in  the  calendar  year  1939  only  one-third 
of  what  he  did  in  1929,  and  only  one-quarter  of 
the  amount  earned  in  the  record  year  1919,  he 
and  will  be,  a  tough  individual  to  displace. 

The  king  has  treated  his  people  to  variable 
degrees  of  success,  but  he  has  always  been 
harsh  to  the  land  on  which  he  thrives.  The  big- 
gest reason  for  this  tax  upon  the  earth  is  that  the 
king,  being  the  most  important  hombre  in  his 
part  of  the  country,  sits  upon  the  largest  portion 
of  the  land,  and  constant  sitting  will  wear  any- 
thing down. 

Let's  introduce  Mr.  Geo.  Ponies,  one  of  the 
king's  loyal  people,  and  the  king's  second  in 
command,  Duke  Meatan  Feedstuffs,  also  an  im- 
portant personage  in  this  story. 

In  Mr.  Geo.  Ponies'  spacious  house  he  has  a 
roomy  parlor,  which,  for  a  balanced  effect,  he 
divides  into  halves,  called  half  A  and  half  B. 
Now  the  king  and  the  Duke  are  frequent  visi- 
tors to  this  house,  and  to  keep  the  two  guests 
from  tiring  of  their  surroundings,  (and  also  be- 
cause the  king  is  hard  on  the  carpet,  whereas 
the  considerate  duke  is  continually  repairing  the 
carpet)  Mr.  Geo.  Ponies  tries  to  shuttle  them 
between  half  A  and  half  B.  The  king  should  be 
satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  but  no,  he  is  not. 
Just  to  show  his  authority,  he  wants  more  than 
half  of  the  living  room,  which  causes  Mr.  Geo. 
Ponies  no  end  of  embarassment.  If  our  dispair- 
ing  host  does  not  shift  the  king  from  one  part  of 
the  parlor  to  another,  the  carpet  in  the  king's 
ion  will  soon  be  bare.  He  cannot  throw  the 
king  out  on  his  ear  because  the  king,  even  though 
stubborn  and  erratic,  has  proven  a  friend  indeed. 
Neither  can  the  duke  be  thrown  out  because  he 

with  our  harassed  host's 

book       Old   Ceo.   would  certainly  be  a   fish 

in   troubled    w .  it    were    not    for  two   fami- 

i  .in  help  him.     These  fam- 
the  Fertilizers  and  the  Cover  Crops. 

If  0.    Ponies  ran   get   these   families  to 

the  king  wherever  he  goes,  Geo.  need 

worn,    for 
ili<  8,  when  use  l  properly,  can  pre- 
vent all  wearing.     Not  only 


do  they  serve  as  a  preventive  to  wearing,  but 
their  presence  actually  has  a  soothing  effect  upon 
the  king,  making  him  more  productive. 

Please  pardon  the  introduction  of  anything 
so  uninteresting  as  charts,  but  these  will  show 
you  some  of  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Ponies'  strategy: 
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Data  on   Chart   2 — Treatments   on   each   plot 

Plot  1 — 600  lb.  4-8-4,  100  lb.  nitrate  of  soda. 

Plot  2 — 600   lb.   4-8-4,   8  tons  manure  from  dairy,    100  lb. 

nitrate   of  soda,   manure   plaeed  in  field   10   days  to  2 

weeks  before  planting. 
Plot  3 — 600  lb.  4-8-4.  100  lb.  nitrate  of  soda,  cover  crop  of 

rye  or  vetch  turned  under  10  days  to  2  weeks  before 

planting. 
Plot  4 — 600  lb.  4-8-4,  100  lb.  nitrate  of  soda,  cover  crop  of 

vetch  and  8  tons  of  manure  turned  under  10  days  to 

2  weeks  before  planting. 

Not  only  does  our  friend  Mr.  Geo.  Ponies 
gain  considerably  by  the  use  of  these  two  fami- 
lies, but  by  shuttling  the  king  from  one  part  of 
the  living  room  to  the  other,  and  putting  Duke 
Meatan  Feedstuffs  and  also  members  of  the  Cov- 
er Crop  family  in  his  place,  he  receives  consid- 
erable improvement  in  the  king's  health  and  the 
condition  of  the  carpet. 

Let  me  say  (and  Geo.  Ponies  said  it  to  me) 
that  no  matter  how  cantankerous  the  king  seems 
to  be,  the  old  boy  likes  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  he's  going  to  be  hard  to  overthrow.  So  as 
long  as  he's  going  to  be  with  us,  let's  be  a  power 
behind  the  throne  and  make  him  do  a  good  job 
of  riding  all  of  the  Mr.  Geo.  Ponies.  And  like 
this  particular  Mr.  Geo.  Ponies,  let's  be  diplo- 
mat ic  in  our  dealings  with  King  Cotton.  We  can 
have  him  with  us  and  still  keep  our  carpet  as 
good  as  new. 
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Civil  and  Political  Status  of  the  Southern  Negro 

History  and  Significance 


By  R.  C.  WANNAMAKER,  '40 


The  "Solid''  South  can  never  obtain  political  justice 
inent  factors  in  mmntaining  this  uui-partisuu  system  . 
the  door  to  a  bi-partisan  system  before  it  can  obtain   a  position  of  leadership  in  national  affairs 


Southern  policies  regarding  the  Negro  arc  prom- 

the  South   must  throw  off  these  delusions  and  open 


WHEN  THE  FIRST  NEGROES  were  brought 
to  South  Carolina  and  the  rest  of  the 
South,  there  was  no  such  prejudice  against 
them  as  afterward  developed.  Slaves  were  well 
taken  care  of,  and  there  were  few  cases  of  bad 
feeling  of  the  master  for  his  slaves.  The  free 
Negro  had  the  privilege  of  voting,  of  owning 
property,  and  many  other  privileges,  originally. 
In  the  period  before  the  War  Between  The  States 
(around  1800)  these  free  Negroes  were  gradual- 
ly deprived  of  many  of  their  privileges  because 
the  planters  lived  in  constant  fear  that  they  (the 
Negroes),  because  of  propaganda  spread  by  var- 
ious groups,  would  become  centers  of  infection 
for  insurrection.  The  northern  states  were  equal- 
ly drastic  in  dealing  with  free  Negroes,  and 
nearly  everywhere  the  vote  was  taken  from 
them,  freedom  of  movement  was  limited,  they 
were  not  permitted  to  testify  against  white  peo- 
ple, they  could  not  buy  or  sell  except  under  cer- 
tain restrictions,  they  were  not  permitted  to  as- 
semble freely,  and  in  some  states  they  could  not 
preach  the  Gospel  except  in  the  presence  of  at 
least  one  white  man.  They  could  not  be  taught 
to  read  and  write,  and  in  many  northern  states 
the  chance  to  make  a  living  was  practically  de- 
nied. All  of  this  was  brought  about  to  counter- 
act the  propaganda  spread  by  the  organizations 
of  the  rebellion-mongers. 

War  Gives  Birth  to  New  Society — 
Caste  Modifications  and  Shifts  in  Power  Made 

At  the  close  of  the  War  Between  The  States 
a  new  situation  arose.  There  were,  then,  four 
classes  of  society  in  the  South.  First,  there  were 
the  planters,  an  aristocratic  class  who  up  to  this 
time  had  dominated  the  social,  civic,  and  politi- 
cal life  of  the  section.  This  landed  group  was 
completely  bankrupt  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
Their  slaves  were  freed,  they  could  hire  no  lab- 
orers, their  tools  and  estates  had  been  burned  or 
had   deteriorated   terribly    during  the    war,    and 


they  had  no  capital  and  no  means  of  getting  any. 
The  outlook  for  this  group  was  indeed  black. 

The  second  class  was  the  poor  whites.  The 
war  had  helped  them  because  they  hadn't  any- 
thing of  value  to  be  destroyed,  and  now  that 
slaves  no  longer  had  a  monopoly  on  labor,  they 
could  get  some  work.  This  class,  in  general,  was 
resentful  towards  the  aristocrats  because  of  their 
attitude  of  superiority  and  contempt  towards  the 
less  wealthy  class.  These  people  also  had  a 
feeling  of  animosity  toward  the  freed  men,  be- 
cause their  own  degraded  status  had  been  fixed 
by  these  Negroes  during  the  era  of  slavery.  This 
group  definitely  had  no  desire  to  see  the  Negro 
acquire  political  power. 

The  third  class  was  the  Negro  who  had  been 
free  before  the  war.  He  had  always  had  limited 
civil  privileges,  but  just  prior  to  the  war  had  lost 
most  political  privileges  because  of  the  fear  that 
he  would  stir  up  insurrection.  The  end  of  the 
war  cleared  the  way  for  him  to  enter  into  politi- 
cal power  as  leader  of  the  newly  emancipated 
slaves. 

Lastly,  there  were  the  slaves  just  set  free 
and  now  known  as  freedmen.  This  group  was 
ignorant  and  had  had,  in  general,  only  two  types 
of  training — agricultural,  and  the  little  mechani- 
cal training  which  was  acquired  about  the  plan- 
tation. Many  of  them  wanted  to  remain  on  the 
plantations,  but  the  majority  did  not  want  to  re- 
main, and  there  was  nothing  they  could  do  in  the 
towns.  Hence,  they  became  wandering  homeless 
people,  without  responsibility  and  subject  to  lit- 
tle government  control. 

There  was  what  should  probably  be  desig- 
nated as  a  fifth  class — the  Scalawags  (southern 
men  who  had  stayed  out  of  the  Confederacy  in 
the  hope  of  preferment  by  the  Union,  or  for  other 
selfish  reasons)  and  the  Carpetbaggers  (men 
who  came  in  from  the  North  to  grab  the  political 
offices  and  profit  from  the  spoils  of  the  Union 
regime).  This  type  of  man  was  eager  to  become 
continued  on  page  twenty-six 
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The  War  Between  The  States 


By  E.  W.  COOLER,  JR.,  '41 


MOST  OF  US  think  that  the  Civil  War  end- 
ed in  1865,  but  actually  we  have  never 
stopped  fighting  one  another.  The  hos- 
tilities have  a  little  different  aspect  now,  how- 
ever. During  the  Civil  War  it  was  North  against 
South,  with  the  states  on  each  side  more  or  less 
united.  Now  it  is  each  state  for  itself  with  little 
respect  for  the  other's  laws,  economic  welfare,  or 
social  problems.  Each  is  trying  desperately  to 
promote  its  own  selfish  aims,  even  at  the  expense 
of  its  neighbors,  if  necessary. 

For  instance,  a  Georgia  merchant  just  across 
the  Florida  State  line  cannot  sell  eggs  from  the 
latter  state,  and  call  them  fresh,  no  matter  how 
fresh  they  really  are.  Cf  course  consumers  don't 
want  stale  eggs,  and  consequently  few  Florida 
eggs  are  sold  in  Georgia. 

An  Iowa  farmer  started  to  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket with  a  truck  load  of  vegetables,  and  had  not 
gone  very  far  before  he  was  stopped  by  a  pa- 
trolman who  told  him  that  he  would  have  to  put 
two  green  lights  on  the  rear  of  his  truck.  He  did 
this,  but  no  sooner  had  he  crossed  the  state  line 
than  an  Illinois  patrolman  stopped  him,  saying 
that  two  green  lights  on  the  rear  of  his  truck  was 
a  violation  of  the  law.  Besides  being  fined  for 
this  he  was  also  fined  for  having  three  or  four 
inches  too  long  a  body  on  the  truck. 

It  so  happens  that  a  certain  butter-producing 
state  and  an  oleomargerine-producing  state  have 
a  common  border.  The  butter-producing  state 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  oleomarge- 
rine,  and  the  other  state  retaliated  by  passing 
laws  to  restrain  the  sale  of  butter  within  its  bor- 
ders. How  much  better  it  would  have  been  if 
they  had  cooperated.  Each  is  restricting  the 
other's    comm  ius    limiting    both    markets, 

and    !  educing    production.      Consequently,    both 

f  profiting. 
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The  crown  pulled  the  strings  that  made  each 
puppet  colony  act,  and  on  the  stage  America  the 
puppets  rubbed  against  and  trampled  each  other 
as  if  dangling  from  one   control   point,   London. 

It  is  essentially  the  same  today.  Instead  of 
the  crown  we  have  our  federal  government  and 
instead  of  the  colonies  we  have  the  states.     But 

have  the  same  stage,  larger  now,  and  more 
puppets.  Our  "show"  is  a  little  more  united  and 
coherent  now,  but  we  still  rub  against  each  oth- 
er, we  step  on  our  neighbors'  toes,  we  trample 
on  the  weak,  and  altogether  our  "show"  is  not 
going  over  as  well  as  it  should. 

Although  it  is  better  organized  than  many  of 
the  other  "shows"  of  the  world,  we  still  lack 
one  thing — a  strong  bond  between  all  of  the 
states,  a  thing  that  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
perfect  union.  If  we  had  this  strong  bond,  the 
federal  government  could  still  pull  the  strings, 
but  instead  of  a  few  states  responding  to  the 
stimulus,  all  of  us  would  respond.  After  all,  no 
organism  can  function  properly  without  full 
cooperation  of  all  of  its  parts. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  see  that  the 
federal  government  creates  a  stronger  bond  be- 
en the  states,  that  it  organizes  their  laws  re- 
garding interstate  commerce  to  a  point  where 
goods  can  flow  freely  from  all  points  of  produc- 
tion to  the  points  of  consumption.  In  all,  it  is 
our  duty  to  see  that  this  union  is  made  into  some- 
thing meaningful  and  coherent  so  far  as  we  are 
economically  and  socially  concerned.  Until  this 
is  done,  we  can  never  expect  economic  adjust- 
ment to  reach  its  maximum  efficiency. 


For 
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The  Farmer  Owns  The  Property 


By  B.  W.  ANDERSON,  '41 


"In  the  field  of  agricultural  finance,  mortgages  and 
taxes  are  the  two  most  prominent  elements.  Both  are 
necessary,  and  they  are  here  to  stay.  But  need  they  be 
so  arranged  that  they  lead  to  undue  hardship  and  therefore 
to  soil  misuse?  Or  is  it  possible  to  revise  both  mortgage 
and  taxation  methods  so  that  they  encourage  better  use 
of  the  land?" 
— From  the  1938  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  Soils  and  Men 

Since  the  early  days  property  has  been  the 
bases  of  tax  revenue  for  local  government  and 
real  estate  the  principal  form  of  property.  Re- 
lying on  figures  contained  in  "Tay  Systems  of  the 
World",  property  taxes  account  for  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  all  state  and  local  tax  collections  in  the 
United  States,  and  approximately  two-fifths  of 
the  total  including  Federal  revenue.  In  South 
Carolina  50  percent  of  total  tax  collections  were 
received  from  the  property  tax. 

Property  tax  in  form  of  real  estate  owned 
mostly  by  farmers  is  not  only  thep  rincipal  source 
of  revenue  but  in  many  states  personal  and  intan- 
gible property  have  all  but  disappeared  from  the 
tax  rolls.  In  South  Carolina  about  one-fourth  of 
all  taxable  property  is  represented  by  farm  lands 
and  buildings  and  when  city  and  town  real  estate 
is  considered  the  figure  approaches  one-half.  The 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.S.D.A., 
estimates  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  farmer's 
tax  dollar  is  accounted  for  by  taxes  on  farm  real 
estate. 

Property  tax  has  least  planning  of  any  other 
tax  at  present  time.  Less  than  ten  states  have  a 
comprehensive  classified  property  tax  system  and 
only  a  few  have  endeavored  to  recognize  more 
than  one  class  of  property.  This  causes  inade- 
quate property  tax  legislation  and  a  maze  of 
assessment  practice  and  procedure.  Here  are 
some   examples: 

(a)  The  unit  for  assessment  in  South  Caro- 
lina is  the  school  district;  while  in  Georgia,  Flori- 
da, Alabama,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee  it  is  the  county. 

(b)  Assessors  are  elected  in  Alabama,  Flor- 
ida, Mississippi,  and  Tennessee  but  appointed  in 
South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  North  Carolina.  The 
appointment  is  by  the  Governor  upon  recommen- 
dation  of  the  county   delegation  in  South   Caro- 


lina, and  by  the  county  commissioners  in  Georgia. 

(c)  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  North  Car- 
olina make  use  of  a  board  of  assessors  while  Flor- 
ida, Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  are 
content  with  a  single  assessor. 

(d)  Assessors  are  paid  a  per  diem  in  South 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  North  Carolina,  but  are 
paid  salaries  in  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  and 
receive  a  commission  based  upon  the  value  of 
properties  assessed  in  Alabama  and  Florida. 

The  farmer  is  now  facing  a  most  serious 
condition  because  he,  like  all  other  taxpayers 
must  pay  his  taxes  out  of  revenue  from  "rent, 
profit  or  wages".  It  is  more  difficult  to  assess 
or  measure  the  taxpaying  ability  of  a  farm  than 
it  is  of  any  other  types  of  property.  Farm  prop- 
erty values  depends  greatly  upon  fertility,  pro- 
ductivity, and  prices.  While  on  the  other  hand 
farms  are  subject  to  unusual  weather  conditions, 
insect  injury  and  disease.  Also  on  certain  types 
of  farms  (for  example  timber)  long  periods 
elapse  before  any  cash  returns  are  realized  "The 
continued  on  page  twenty-one 
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The  Appraisal  of  Farm  Tenancy 
in  South  Carolina 

GUEST  EDITORIAL 

By  DR.   B.   0.   WILLIAMS 


DR.  WILLIAMS 


in 


the      light      of 


ANNUALLY  in  South  Carolina,  during  the 
last  few  days  of  the  old  and  the  first  few 
days  of  the  new  year,  a  great  movement  of 
population  takes  place. 
Fathers  and  mothers,  to- 
gether with  their  child- 
ren, put  their  bags  and 
baggage  in  wagons  and 
trucks  and  move  from  one 
farm  to  another.  These 
people  are,  for  the  most 
part,  tenant  farmers.  They 
are  white  tenants  and  col- 
ored tenants,  even  a  sli- 
ghtly higher  proportion  of 
the  former  than  of  the 
latter. 

In  fact,  about  one  in 
every  four  tenant  farmers 
changes  his  residence  each 
year.  This  condition  is 
appalling,  when  viewed 
its  relation  to  the  art  of  successful  farming.  It 
is  especially  significant  in  its  relation  to  the  possi- 
bility of  controlling  soil  erosion.  Likewise,  the 
condition  is  highly  important  in  relation  to  the 
community  institutions,  to  the  church,  to  the 
school,  to  the  credit  agencies,  and  to  the  neigh- 
borhood life  in  general. 

One  does  not  need  to  have  extensive  experi- 
ence in  farming  to  realize  that  such  a  condition 
is  not  conducive  to  a  sound  and  constructive  sys- 
tem of  agriculture.  The  fact  that  47  percent  of 
the  tenant  farmers  of  South  Carolina  in  1935  had 
been  living  on  the  farm  they  were  then  living  on 
for  only  one  year  or  for  less  than  one  year, 
should  challenge  the  interest  and  thought  of  all 
concerned  in  the  future  of  the  state.  In  other 
words,  of  about  100,000  farm  tenant  families  in 
the  state  in  1935,  some  47,000  families  had  been 
living  on  the  farms  on  which  they  were  then  liv- 
ing for  only  one  year,  or  for  less  than  a  year. 
This  probably  represents  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  persons. 


Research  findings  which  I  have  recently  tab- 
ulated in  the  Clemson  Experiment  Station  indi- 
cate that  tenancy  seems  to  beget  tenancy.  The 
study  was  made  of  1,830  farm  families  in  eight 
counties.  There  were  515  white  farm  owner 
families  in  the  study  and  531  white  farm  tenant 
families. 

The  data  were  analyzed  to  see  what  had 
happened  to  the  tenant  families  over  three  gen- 
erations. Only  those  representatives  who  were 
employed  in  farming  at  the  time  of  the  study 
were  included  in  the  present  analysis,  since  it  was 
desired  to  determine  the  tenure  status  in  farming. 
There  were  368  children  of  the  white  tenants  and 
513  children  of  the  white  owners  working  in 
farming.  We  will  call  this  group  the  first,  or 
youngest  generation.  Similarly,  there  were  1,987 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  white  tenants  and 
1,830  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  white  owners 
employed  in  farming.  Let  us  call  this  the  second, 
or  middle  generation.  And  there  were  498  fath- 
ers of  the  white  tenants  and  480  fathers  of  the 
white  owners  engaged  in  farming.  This  we  will 
call  the  third,  or  oldest  generation. 

Here  is  the  way  in  which  the  tenure  status 
was  distributed  over  the  three  generations  from 
which  the  white  tenant  farmers  were  selected: 
71  percent  of  the  first  generation  (children)  were 
tenant  farmers:  72  percent  of  the  second  genera- 
tion (brothers  and  sisters)  were  tenant  farmers; 
and  14  percent  of  the  third  generation  (fathers) 
were  tenant  farmers.  Even  the  latter  figure  for 
the  third  and  oldest  generation  is  higher  than 
the  proportion  of  tenancy  in  the  farm  population 
of  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  These  figures 
show  that  almost  three-fourths  of  the  children  of 
the  white  tenant  farmers  were  tenants;  that  al- 
most the  same  proportion  of  these  children's 
uncles  and  aunts  were  tenants;  and  that  almost 
half  of  their   grandfathers   were   tenants. 


By  comparison  the  tenure  status  represented 
by  the  white  owners  in  the  study  was  distributed 
over  the  three  generations  as  follows:  49  percent 
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of  the  first  generation  (children)  were  tenants; 
19  percent  of  the  second  generation  (brothers 
and  sisters)  were  tenants;  and  13  percent  of  the 
third  generation  (fathers)  were  tenants.  This 
shows  that  a  much  lower  proportion  of  the  child- 
ren of  white  owners  were  tenants  than  the  child- 
ren of  white  tenants,  and  that  the  same  was  true 
for  the  brothers  and  sisters  and  for  the  fathers. 
Tenancy  would  thus  appear  to  be  a  stepping- 
stone  to  ownership  of  farms  for  the  children  of 
owner  farmers,  but  not  to  any  great  extent  for 
the  children  of  tenant  farmers.  To  exphasize 
this,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  more  than  a 
third,  or  37  percent,  of  the  children  of  white 
owners  (first  generation)  were  owners  of  farms; 
that  80  percent  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  (sec- 
ond generation)  were  owners;  and  that  87  per- 
cent of  the  fathers  (third  generation)  were  own- 
ers of  farms.  Only  10  percent  of  the  children  of 
white    tenants    (first    generation)    were    owners; 


only  26  percent  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  (sec- 
ond generation)  were  owners;  and  only  56  per- 
cent of  the  fathers  (third  generation)  were  own- 
ers. (Some  of  the  representatives  in  the  various 
tenure  classes  were  hired  persons  working  on 
farms,  but  these  are  omitted  in  the  present  analy- 
sis. This  is  the  reason  that  the  totals  do  not 
always  add  to  100  percent.) 

Thus  over  three  generations  there  appears 
to  be  a  strong  tendency  for  the  children  of  ten- 
ants to  follow  in  the  status  of  their  fathers.  And, 
whereas  the  children  of  owner  farmers  often 
begin  their  careers  as  tenants,  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  for  them  to  achieve  the  status  of  owner 
later  on  in  life. 


Of  every  three  farm  families  in  South  Caro- 
lina,  two   are   tenant  families.      This  fact   is   of 
sufficient  importance  to  command  the  considera- 
continued  on  page  twenty-one 
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THE  ANNUAL  FARM   MACHINERY  DAY 

"In  the  spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly 
turns  to  thoughts  of  love",  so  the  quotation  goes, 
and  while  this  may  be  partly  true  with  a  certain 
group  of  students  at  Clemson,  love  is  not  the  only 
thought  it  has.  These  students  are  the  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  majors,  and  it's  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  tell  when  spring  is  on  the  way  by  listening 
to  them  make  plans  for  their  annual  Farm  Ma- 
chinery Field  Day. 

This  event  has  always  been  a  successful  af- 
fair and  on  May  first  this  year  the  Agricultural 
Engineering  Department  is  making  plans  to  put 
on  the  biggest  and  best  demonstration  yet  at- 
tempted. The  men  in  charge  have  learned  more 
each  year  how  to  handle  the  demonstration;  the 
farm  machinery  and  implement  companies  have 
realized  the  value  of  advertising  they  receive ; 
and  the  farmers  have  learned  that  they  are  being 
shown  the  correct  and  practical  usage  of  modern 
farm  machinery. 

This  year  the  Agricultural  Engineering  De- 
partment has  been  fortunate  in  acquiring  30  acres 
of  land  on  the  Cherry  Plantation.  On  this  land 
will  be  planted  some  corn  so  that  actual  culti- 
vation may  be  shown,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some 
grain  may  be  planted  so  that  mowers  and  rakes 
may  be  demonstrated. 

With  these  features  added  to  the  program, 
and  a  larger  area  of  land  on  which  to  operate, 
the  1940  Farm  Machinery  Demonstration  should 
surpass  the  successes  of  all  previous  demonstra- 
tions. — R.  L.  H. 


OUR  COVER  PAGE 

A  Pickens  County,  South  Carolina  Negro 
farmer  paused  at  the  end  of  a  row  to  fan  his 
brow,  and  was  caught  as  such  in  the  magic  eye 
of  a  camera  by  an  observant  passerby.  He  ap- 
pears on  our  cover  bearing  the  name  Africanus 
Agricola,  The  African  Farmer.  His  name,  how- 
ever, can  be  used  as  a  term  to  cover  a  large  and 
distinct  segment  of  the  American  people.  He  is 
a  familiar  sight  in  the  cotton  and  tobacco  fields 
from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande.  He  has 
played  a  major  role  in  the  glamour  and  tragedy 
of  the  Old  South,  in  reconstruction  and  in  the 
"Agrarian  Revolution"  following  the  Civil  War, 
and  still  remains  as  a  great  factor  in  the  Rural 
South. 

With  the  introduction  of  cotton  into  this 
country,  came  the  Negro  in  increasing  numbers 
to  follow  America's  greatest  crop  in  its  march  to 
the  West.  By  the  use  of  his  labor,  there  develop- 
ed and  prospered  a  great  civilization,  the  planta- 
tion system  of  the  South.  The  elimination  of 
slavery  did  not  destroy  all  the  fundamental  re- 
lationships between  Negro  farm  laborers  and 
white  land  owners,  as  the  system  of  share  crop- 
ping has  perpetuated  some  of  the  most  common 
features. 

In  round  numbers  Africanus  Agricola  totals 
4,500,000  or  52  percent  of  the  entire  Negro  popu- 
lation of  the  South.  Consequently,  this  means 
that  he  must  be  considered  in  any  study  or  pro- 
gram of  solution  of  the  agricultural  problems  of 
the  South.  — R.  L.  A. 
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*  A  cutting  of  almost  any  kind  of  house  plant 
can  be  easily  rooted  by  splitting  the  stem  and  in- 
serting an  oat  kernel  in  the  slit.  When  planted 
in  a  pot  of  soil,  the  slip  starts  growing  immedi- 
ately. 


*  One  ounce  of  either  sulphate  of  ammonia  or 
nitrate  of  soda  dissolved  in  two  gallons  of  water 
makes  a  solution  which,  when  added  to  potted 
plants,  gives  them  extra  pep  and  beauty  in  blos- 
soms. 
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*  Hens  have  been  known  to  lay  more  eggs  after 
the  inside  of  laying  houses  were  whitewashed. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  increased  amount  of 
light. 


*  Tobacco  horn  worms  should  never  be  killed  by 
crushing  because  practically  every  worm  is  the 
host  to  internal  parasites  which  prevents  the 
worms   reaching   the   adult  stage   and   lay   eggs. 
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Clemson  Royal  Knight 


By  H.  A.  JOHNSON,  '40 


Clemson  Royal  Knight  269491,  the  young 
Guernsey  bull  of  outstanding  potentialities,  now 
in  the  Clemson  dairy  herd  was  sired  by  Saugeri- 
ties  Royal  Sequel  159031.  Knight  is  therefore 
a  half  brother,  by  the  same  sire,  of  Cathedral 
Rosalie,  the  world's  record  Guernsey  cow.  Rosa- 
lie gained  this  distinction  by  producing  23,714 
pounds  of  milk  containing  1213  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  in  one  year.  Saugerities  Royal  Sequel  has 
twenty  daughters  whose  average  production  is 
13,520  pounds  of  milk  per  year,  containing  103 
pounds  of  butterfat. 

One  of  these  daughters  had  the  highest 
record  in  the  United  States  in  Class  BB.  She 
was  Cathedral  Dorothy's  Lass  368252,  with  a 
record  of  18,814  pounds  of  milk  and  1,043 
pounds  of  butterfat.  Another  placed  second  in 
Class  GG  with  a  record  of  16,681  pounds  of 
milk  and  847  pounds  of  fat.  Her  name  was 
Cathedral  Jane  Rilma  436664.  Still  another, 
Cathedral  Rose  Rilma  421823,  placed  third  in 
Class  F,  with  a  record  of  16,881  pounds  of  milk 
and  863  pounds  of  fat.  The  record  of  production 
for  all  the  daughters  of  Saugerities  Royal  Sequel 
average  44  percent  above  the  average  of  the 
Guernsey  Breed  for  the  same  Advanced  Register 
classes. 

Saugerities  Royal  Oneonta  was  purchased  in 
August,  1936  from  Mr.  H.  H.  Bailey  of  Oneonta, 
New  York,  to  head  the  Guernsey  herd  at  the 
Sandhill  Branch  of  the  South  Carolina  Experi- 
ment Station  located  at  Pontiac,  South  Carolina. 
The  Dairy  Project  at  this  Branch  Station  is  op- 


Appin's  Blossom  339079,   the  dam  of  Clemson   Royal  Knight 


Saugerities    Royal    Sequel    159031, 
the   sire   of   Clemson    Royal   Knight 

erated  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Saugerities  Royal  Sequel  did  not  become  a 
great  breeding  sire  by  accident.  He  was  out  of 
a  cow,  Shagbark's  Dorothy  117764,  which  pro- 
duced 18,389  pounds  of  milk  and  823  pounds  of 
fat.  The  sire  of  this  cow,  Florham  Laddie  20431, 
has  to  his  credit  seventy-three  Advanced  Register 
daughters  and  thirty-one  Advanced  Register  sons. 
Saugerities  Royal  Sequel  was  sired  by  Langwater 
Holliston  of  Rockingham  67366,  which  has  as  his 
record  thirty-one  Advanced  Register  Daughters 
and  ten  Advanced  Register  sons.  He  was  sired  by 
the  famous  breeding  bull,  Langwater  Holliston 
28055,  which  is  renowned  because  he  produced 
fifty-four  Advanced  Register  daughters  and  thirty 
Advanced  Register  sons.  It  was  planned  breeding 
which  brought  about  the  birth  of  Saugerities 
Royal  Sequel,  the  great  sire  of  Clemson  Royal 
Knight. 

The  dam  of  Clemson  Royal  Knight  is  Appin's 
Blossom  339079,  which  was  out  of  Appin's  Spring- 
time 191377,  a  cow  with  a  record  of  12,354 
pounds  of  milk  and  580  pounds  of  fat.  (This 
record  was  made  when  she  was  a  four-year  old.) 
Appin's  Springtime  was  sired  by  Fern's  Raider 
of  Appin's  64700,  a  very  renowned  sire,  having 
produced  twenty-four  Advanced  Register  daugh- 
ters with  an  average  production  of  9,693  pounds 
of  milk  and  500  pounds  of  fat.  He  was  born 
continued  on  page  twenty 
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Soil  Conservation  On  The  March 

....  Accompanying  an  weakening  of  the  American  people  to  the  seriousness  of  our  present  land  condition, 
a  great  movement  against  soil  waste  has  been  gathering  momentum  .... 


M 


By  F.  E.  ROGERS,  JR.,  '41 

AN'S  STRUGGLE   against   erosion   is   age-     Experience  was,  from  necessity,  again  the  teach- 
less.     Since  the  beginning  of  time,  races     er. 

have   fought   it,    lost,    and    entire   civiliza-  At  early  dates,  contour  cultivation  and  ter- 

racing, were  advo- 
cated in  the  southern 
Piedmont,  and  crop 
rotation  soon  follow- 
ed, but  it  remained 
for  the  farmers  to 
become  generally  ed- 
ucated in  the  value 
and  necessity  of  these 
practices  before  or- 
ganized opposition  to 
the  appalling  soil 
losses  were  begun. 
In  1932,  as  part  of 
an  emergency  pro- 
gram, the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  pri- 
marily intended  to 
be  temporary,  was 
formed  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  In- 
terior. So  valuable, 
was    its    work    how- 


tions  have  disappear- 
ed. Though  for  many 
years  men  have  di- 
rected their  ability 
toward  the  defense 
of  the  soil,  if  the  re- 
maining valuable 
acres  are  to  be  saved, 
conservation  measur- 
es must  be  taken 
generally. 

Soil  deterioration 
is  caused  by  three 
important  factors  or 
processes:  leaching, 
crop  removal,  and  e- 
rosion.  Loss  through 
leaching,  is  to  a  large 
extent  dependent  on 
the  topographical 
features  of  the  ter- 
rain and  the  climatic 
conditions  of  the  re- 


Practical  field  demonstrations,  such  as  the  above,  have  greatly 
encouraged    conservation    among    farmers 


gion.     The  loss  of  nutrients  through  cropping,  or  ever,   that    in    1935    it    was   transferred    to    and 

the  decline  of  soil  productivity  through  crop  re-  made  a  permanent  division  of  the  United  States 

moval   without  the   return   of   elements   used   in  Department  of  Agriculture. 

crop   production,   has   been   considered   most   im-  In   1937  the   legislature   authorized   farmers 

portant.     But  only  recently  have  losses  through  to  organize  soil  conservation  districts.  Since  then, 

erosion  been  thoroughly  appreciated.  the  following  have  been  organized  in  South  Car- 

Throughout  the  country,  habit  more  than  rea-  olina,  and  are  cooperating  with  the  Soil  Conser- 

son,    determined    the   type    of   farming,    and   the  vation  Service: 
successful   results  of  experimentation   had  to   be 


shown  before  the  public  became  aroused  to  the 
task  at  hand.  In  carrying  out  a  program  of  soil 
conservation,  the  greatest  problem  has  been  the 
education  of  the  farmer.  The  determination  of 
the  most  practical,  economical,  and  successful 
methods  of  conservation  was  the  work  of  the 
of  soil  defense.  Progressive  farmers 
built  terraces,  bul  as  no  effort  was  made  towards 
their  main  ,  they  often  filled  or  broke,  and 

were   directly   responsible   for    large   soil    losses. 


Upper    Savannah — including    Pickens,     Oconee,     and 

Anderson  counties 
Broad    River — Spartanburg',    Cherokee,    and    Union 
Catawba     River — Fairfield,     Chester,     Lancaster,    and 

York 
Lower    Saluda — Greenwood,    Newberry,    and    Saluda 
Congarec — Richland,    Lexington,    and    Calhoun 

The  following  are  being  formed: 

Savannah   Valley — Edgefield 
Abbeville  County  Soil   Conservation  District 
Greenville  County  Soil  Conservation  District 
Laurens   County   Soil   Conservation   District 
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When  organized,  the  districts  through  their 
five  supervisors,  work  out  their  "district  program 
and  work  plan",  which  is  in  three  parts: 

1.  Conditions  that  exist  in  the  district  are  set  forth — 
climatic,    geographic,    economic,    etc. 

2.  Proposal  of  the  plan  of  action  to  be  taken. 

3.  Description   of  how  the   plan  is  to  be  carried  out 
and  designation  who  is  to  do  the  work. 

This  plan  is  then  submitted  by  the  super- 
visors to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  a 
request  for  assistance  in  putting  the  program 
into  effect  in  the  district.  Upon  approval  by  the 
Secretary,  and  when  funds  are  available,  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  is  then  instructed  to 
cooperate  with  the  district  by  furnishing  such 
assistance  as  they  have  available.  This  assis- 
tance may  be  limited  to  technical  services  such 
as  the  use  of  soil  maps,  or  the  disposal  of  a  con- 
servationist or  an  engineer  to  design  a  water 
disposal  plan  for  the  farm.  Or  CCC  labor  may 
be  used  to  assist  in  carrying  out  a  plan  which 
has  been  agreed  to  by  farmer  and  supervisor,  by 
laying  out  and  checking  terrace  lines,  building 
and  treating  terrace  outlet  channels,  preparing 
and  seating  strips  for  water  disposal  areas,  as- 
sisting with  improved  pasture  development,  and 
planting  trees.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service 
may  make  grants  of  planting  stocks,  such  as 
kudzu  crowns. 

Soil  conservation  districts  are  not  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  districts,  but  are  farmers'  or- 
ganizations within  the  districts,  and  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  is  one  of  the  agencies  assisting 
in  carrying  out  district  programs  and  work  plans 
which  supervisors  have  adopted.  Other  assisting 
agencies  are :  Extension  Service,  State  Forestry 
Commission,  Farm  Security  Administration,  U.  S. 
Forestry  Service,  and  vocational  teachers  of  agri- 
culture— all  working  on  the  same  plans. 


iwlmomCffiSAH 


-FOR 
BETTER-PAYING  CROPS 
OF  OATS  AND 
BARLEY 


CERESAN 


Authorities  advise  dust-treating 
seed  with  New  Improved  CERE- 
SAN to  increase  yield  values  by 
reducing  seedling  blight,  smuts  of 
oats,  covered  and  black  loose  smut 
and  stripe  of  barley,  stinking 
smut  of  wheat.  In  tests,  the  av- 
erage yield  increase  has  been  6% 
on  barley  and  wheat;  18%  on 
oats!  About  twice  as  economical 
as  other  dust  treatments;  costs  as 
little  as  1  3 /5c  per  bushel  of  seed. 
Treat  now  in  spare  time.  Pamph- 
let free  from  dealer.  Bayer-Se- 
mesan  Company,  Inc.,  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 


A   terrace   in   the   making 


Since  the  first  district  was  organized  in  1938, 
1750  agreements  have  been  written  in  South 
Carolina  covering  299,398  acres,  and  prior  to 
then  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  had  in  pro- 
jects, 1545  agreements  with  farmers,  covering 
644,435  acres,  and  had,  in  cooperation  with  CCC 
camps,  236  agreements,  covering  372,141  acres. 
Through  February  15,  1940,  5,531  agreements 
with  farmers,  covering  1,315,974  acres  have  been 
made.  Now  all  agreements  are  handled  through 
the  districts  instead  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser- 
vice. 

With  the  movement  against  soil  waste  gath- 
ering momentum,  a  concerted  and  intelligent  ef- 
fort to  control  and  prevent  erosion,  together  with 
individual  and  district  protection  of  farm  lands 
,  combined  with  the  efforts  of  the  state  and  gov- 
ernment agencies  directed  toward  preventative 
measures,  seem  to  assure  the  economic  and  social 
betterment  of  the  people  as  derived  from  soil 
conservation.  By  the  characteristic  resourceful- 
ness which  has  stood  the  American  people  in 
such  good  stead,  together  with  an  awakening  to 
the  reality  of  the  seriousness  of  our  present  land 
condition,  the  soil  will  be  saved. 
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Extension  Conference 

Mr.  D.  W.  Watkins,  head  of  the  State  Exten- 
sion Service,  attended  the  Southeastern  States 
Intra-Regional  Extension  Conference,  which  was 
held  at  the  Alabama  School  of  Technology,  Au- 
burn, Alabama,  February  15-16. 
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Dean  W.  H.  Washington  presided  at  a  meet- 
ing of  all  freshmen  enrolled  in  the  School  of 
Education,  Monday,  February  19.  The  meeting, 
which  was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  Long  Hall, 
was  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  various 
organizations  of  the  Education  School  to  the 
freshmen.  G.  A.  Stoudemire  made  short  talks 
on  each  division,  giving  their  activities  and  pur- 
poses. Also,  Mr.  W.  C.  Bowen,  Adviser  of  the 
local  F.F.A.  made  a  short  talk  on  the  purpose  of 
the  collegiate  F.F.A.  Approximately  60  fresh- 
men were  present. 
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Animal  Husbandry  Club 

The  Animal  Husbandry  Club  is  to  sponsor  a 
livestock  show  to  be  called  the  "Little  Inter- 
national", this  spring.  Also,  the  club  will  spon- 
sor a  judging  contest  for  underclassmen  later  this 
year.  As  one  means  of  securing  funds  for  start- 
ing the  show,  the  club  has  the  agency  for  a 
well-known  oat  huller. 

At  the  last  meeting,  the  key  design  was 
completed.  Programs  for  the  remainder  of  the 
semester  will  consist  mainly  of  talks  by  the 
students. 
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Alabama  Meeting 

About  I!  members  of  the  Clemson  School 
of  Agriculture  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Southern  Agricultural  Workers  in  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama,  February  7-9.  A  number  of 
Clemson  men  were  included  in  the  various  pro- 
grams, and  Dr.  W.  T.  Ferrier,  associate  Agricul- 
al  emonomist,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
ion  (mi  agricultural  economics.  The  conven- 
tion had  b  themes:  "The  Next  Step  in  a 
Balanced  Agriculture  for  the  South." 


Dairy  Club 

The  Dairy  Club  members  recently  received 
their  1940  keys.  Design  of  the  key  is  the  same 
as  the  preceding  year. 

One  of  this  year's  activities  is  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  questionaire  which  is  to  be  sent  to  every 
Clemson  dairy  graduate.  From  the  answers  a 
directory  giving  present  addresses  and  other  in- 
formation will  be  compiled,  and  copies  will  be 
sent  to  each  man  who  answers  the  questionaire. 

Recently,  12  cadets  of  the  Junior  and  Senior 
classes  were  admitted  as  Junior  members  of  the 
American  Dairy  Science  Association.  This  is  a 
national  organization  and  the  requirement  for 
admission  is  that  the  candidate  be  a  dairy  major. 
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Dr.  E.  R.  Hoskins  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
ricultural Education  at  Cornell  recently  spent 
the  weekend  at  Clemson.  He  is  visiting  the  out- 
standing agricultural  schools  in  the  nation  and 
is  studying  the  programs  used  at  each. 
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Fertilizer  Board  Meets 

Members  of  the  South  Carolina  Board  of 
Fertilizer  Inspection  and  Analysis  met  here  dur- 
ing January  to  attend  the  fertilizer  inspectors' 
school.  An  extensive  program  was  carried  out, 
including  a  trip  to  the  fertilizer  plants  at  An- 
derson, and  discussions  were  held. 
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Conservationist  Speaks 

Dr.  W.  C.  Lowdermilk,  assistant  chief  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  with  headquarters  at 
Spartanburg,  was  a  recent  speaker  on  the  cam- 
pus. His  lecture  was  illustrated  with  colored 
slides  made  during  a  recent  survey  by  Dr.  Lowd- 
ermilk in  England,  France,  Holland,  Italy,  Pales- 
tine, Phoenicia,  Arabia,  and  other  areas  of  an- 
cient and  modern  agriculture  in  the  Old  World. 
Especially  interesting  were  the  scenes  of  the 
oldest  experiment  station  in  the  world  at  Rotham- 
1.  England,  and  the  550,000  acre  reclamation 
project  of  the  Zuider  Zee  in  Holland. 
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FURROW 


Recent  Publications 

The  South  Carolina  State  Planning  Board 
has  issued  a  report  on  the  "Fiscal  System  of 
South  Carolina",  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Aull,  head  of  the 
department  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural 
Sociology  at  Clemson,  and  Dr.  S.  M.  Derrick, 
professor  of  Economics  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina.  This  report  contains  chapters 
dealing  with  previous  studies,  present  situation, 
revenue  receipts,  government  expenditure,  and 
the   appraisal    of   the   system. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Cooper,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Ag- 
riculture, has  published  a  bulletin,  "Fertilizer  and 
Liming  Practices  Recommended  for  South  Caro- 
lina". 

Professor  A.  M.  Musser,  of  the  Horticultural 
Staff,  presented  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Peach 
Trends  in  South  Carolina",  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society  held 
at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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Under-Secretary  of  Agriculture,  M.  L.  Wil- 
son, headed  a  delegation  of  agricultural  leaders 
who  visited  South  Carolina  in  January.  While 
here,  the  group  held  a  series  of  meetings  to  dis- 
cuss land  use  planning. 
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Recently,  a  grant  with  which  to  conduct  a 
study  of  small-scale  enterprises  which  might  be 
used  to  supplement  the  incomes  of  South  Caro- 
lina farmers  was  awarded  to  the  South  Carolina 
Experiment  Station.  Dr.  G.  H.  Aull,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural 
Sociology,  will  supervise  the  work.  The  results 
will  be  published  in  bulletin  form  and  issued 
through  the  extension  service  library. 

The  General  Education  Board  recently  made 
available  to  Clemson  College,  sufficient  funds 
with  which  to  employ  three  graduates  for  re- 
search work  in  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Ecnomics  and  Rural  Sociology.  The  men  who 
obtain  these  grants  will  be  assigned  to  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  staff  as  assistants. 


Stewart  Accepts  Position 

Eugene  Stewart,  mid-year  graduate  in  ag- 
ricultural economics  has  accepted  a  position  as 
superintendent  of  advanced  registry  testing  with 
the  Clemson  dairy  department.  Stewart  suc- 
ceeds Earl  McCurry,  who  has  been  transferred 
to  the  position  of  clerk  of  the  extension  service 
bulletin  room. 
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DREAM'S  MIRACLE 

By  T.  E.  GOODSON,  '40 

I'm  really  not  a  crippled  boy 
Like  they  say  I  am, 
Why  I  play  ball  and  tag 
As  well  as  my  friend,  Sam. 

I  like  to  play  baseball  or  tag, 
Or  any  other  game, 
But  since  I've  started   dancing 
I  haven't  felt  the  same. 

I   slipped   away  last  night  at  ten, 
And  what  a  time  I  spent! 
I'll  tell  you  what  I  did 
And  also  where  I  went. 

There   was   the   best   and   nicest   dance 
Where  ladies  were  my  age. 
We  danced  and  danced  by  music 
From  a  band  upon  a  stage. 

I  think  that  I  could  reel  and  glide 
Until  I'm  bent  and  gray, 
And  maybe  then  a  waltz  or  two 
Would  be  enough  each  day. 

I  love  to  dip,  and  slide,  and  spin 

Upon  a  polished  floor, 

To  laugh,  and  talk  a  bit, 

Then  dance  and  dance  some  more. 

If  you  could  see  me  waltz  one  time 
You'd  b'lieve  just  what  I  say, 
But  every  time  I  dance 
I  have  to  slip  away. 
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More  Fruit  By  Better  Pruning 


By  H.   C.   ZERBST,   '41 


IT  IS  A  RECOGNIZED  FACT  that  different 
regions  specialize  in  the  growing  of  the  crops 
that  are  best  adapted  to  these  particular 
regions.  This  is  because  soil  and  weather  con- 
ditions differ  widely  in  various  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  conditions  making  for  maximum  de- 
velopment in  one  crop  often  prove  unsuitable  for 
the  maximum  development  in  another.  Citrus 
fruits  will  grow  in  sections  having  relatively  high 
temperatures  a  large  part  of  the  year  as  in  Flor- 
ida, Texas,  and  Cali- 
fornia, while  apples 
grow  and  produce 
better  yields  in  sec- 
tions having  low  win- 
ter temperatures  and 
fairly  high  summer 
temperatures. 

Also  certain  sec- 
tions of  our  state 
(Sandhills  and  Pied- 
mont) possess  excel- 
lent climtic  and  soil 
conditions  necessary 
for  the  successful 
production  of  fruit, 
such  as  peaches  and 
bunch  grapes,  a  fact 
that   was   recognized 


Trees    making   heavy   vegetati 
before    the    next 


by  the  pioneers. 

It  was  not  until  comparatively  recent 
years,  however,  that  the  farmers  of  South  Caro- 
lina engaged  in  commercial  fruit  production  and 
it  was  not  until  after  1924  that  increased  com- 
mercial shipments  of  peaches  were  sent  to  north- 
ern markets.  Since  that  time,  the  peach  crop 
has  been  steadily  gaining  importance  and  at 
present  there  are  arouna  three  and  one-half  mil- 
lion trees  in  South  Carolina  orchards.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  most  profitable  production  from 
these  orchards,  the  growers  should  strive  to  carry 
out  successful  and  approved  practices.  One  of 
the  most  important  orchard  practices  is  that  of 
training  and   pruning. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  the  young 
trees  !»<•  trained  and  pruned  properly  during  the 
years  previous  to  bearing  full  crops.  Proper 
pruning  is  very  essential  in  the  development  and 
formation    Of   an    orchard.      Practically   all   grow- 


ers practice  annual  pruning,  but  many  of  them  do 
not  understand  the  fundamental  principals  of 
this  procedure.  They  simply  prune  because  they 
have  heard  that  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  do,  mainly 
because  (1)  it  will  produce  better  quality  fruit, 
(2)  it  will  increase  the  size  of  the  fruit,  (3)  it 
will  make  the  trunks  of  their  trees  grow  stockier 
and  (4)  will  reduce  the  cost  of  spraying,  thin- 
ning and  picking  by  not  allowing  the  trees  to 
grow    too    high.      In    particular,    a    considerable 

number  of  them 
prune  their  young 
trees  too  severely, 
not  realizing  the 
great  dwarfing  effect 
o  f  severe  pruning 
and  the  delay  in 
bearing  that  follows. 
The  leaves  are 
the  manufacturing 
centers  of  the  tree 
and  where  severe 
pruning  is  practiced 
the  potential  leaf  sur- 
face is  naturally 
greatly  reduced. 
When  this  is  done 
the  amount  of  food 
manufactured  is  de- 
c  i  d  e  d  1  y  decreased. 
The  growth  of  the  tops  and  roots  is  great- 
ly reduced  and  the  trees  at  the  end  of  the  second 
summer  in  an  orchard  may  be  very  little  larger 
than  they  were  at  the  end  of  the  first  season's 
growth.  When  peach  trees  are  pruned  in  this 
fashion  a  large  percentage  of  the  vegetative  buds 
and  the  comparatively  few  fruit  buds  that  have 
formed  are  removed.  This  in  turn  lessens  the 
amount  of  growth  and  fruit  produced  because 
every  fruit  is  preceeded  by  a  fruit  bud  and  every 
leaf  and  shoot  by  a  vegetative  bud.  Thus,  if  the 
total  number  of  buds  is  greatly  reduced,  the 
total  amount  of  vegetative  growth  and  fruit 
produced   will   be  inevitably   decreased. 

When  young  trees  are  severely  pruned,  what 
actually  happens  to  the  food  manufactured  by 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  leaves  such 
a  tree  produces?  When  the  potential  number  of 
leaves  on  a  tree  is  decreased  it  must  be  remem- 


ve   growth,   should  be   pruned 
growing    period 
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bered  that  the  root  system  has  not  similarly  been 
decreased  and,  consequently,  more  water  and  soil 
nutrients  are  being  furnished  to  the  remaining 
growing  points  in  the  top  and  the  growth  will 
be  much  more  vigorous  in  each  of  these  resulting 
shoots.  From  all  appearances  the  tree  is  growing 
very  vigorously,  but  actually  this  vigorous  growth 
is  taking  place  in  too  few  growing  points  to  pro- 
duce an  appreciable  amount  of  wood  above  the 
amount  produced  the  first  season  and  which  will 
be  productive  the  third  season.  The  plant  food  that 
is  beirg  manufactured  by  the  smaller  number  of 
leaves  is  immediately  used  in  the  production  of 
new  branches.  Such  a  small  amount  of  food 
is  left  over  that  the  tree  can  not  grow  sufficient 
wood  cells  on  the  trunk  and  main  limbs  to  give 
them  much  increase  in  thickness  and  very  little 
is  left  for  promoting  root  growth  and  few  if  any 
fruit  buds  are  formed. 

On  the  other  hand  when  one  year  old  trees 
are  lightly  pruned,  that  is,  only  enough  of  the 
branches  removed  so  as  to  properly  thin  out  the 
tree,  and  the  main  branches  cut  back  just  a 
short  distance  to  a  lateral  branch  to  keep  the 
growth  within  proper  bounds,  a  relatively  small 
number  of  the  leaf  buds  or  growing  points  are 
removed.  Trees  pruned  according  to  this  plan 
will  produce  a  much  larger  number  of  leaves 
early  in  the  growing  season  which  will  manufac- 
ture food  during  the  remainder  of  that  period. 
Many  more  leaves  and  branches  will  be  pro- 
duced on  such  trees  and  the  total  growth  bearing 
fruit  buds  at  the  end  of  the  second  summer  will 
greatly  exceed  similar  growth  of  trees  which 
have  been  severely  pruned.  In  addition  large 
amounts  of  food  will  be  available  for  increasing 
the  thickness  of  the  trunk  and  main  branches 
and  for  increasing  the  root  system.  Likewise, 
food  will  be  manufactured  in  excess  of  the  amount 
needed  for  vegetative  growth  to  produce  a  large 
number  of  fruit  buds. 

By  practicing  light  pruning,  speaking  par- 
ticularly now  of  peach  trees,  and  thus  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  food  manufactured  by  the  leaves, 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  crop  averaging  two  to 
three  bushels  per  tree  the  third  summer  or  the 
first  year  a  crop  is  borne.  This  is  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  actually  has  been  done  by  a  few  grow- 
ers who  use  good  common  sense  in  pruning 
their  young  trees.  When  an  individual  plants  a 
large  orchard  it  is  done  with  the  intention  of 
making  as  much  money  as  possible.  It  is  neces- 
sary in  the  majority  of  South  Carolina  peach  or- 
chards to  apply  considerable  quantities  of  avail- 
able fertilizers.     Also  essential  to  the  grower  are 


cultivation  and  spray  equipment  as  well  as  spray 
materials.  All  of  these  things  require  money. 
But  if  too  severe  pruning  is  practiced  the  crops 
received  are  quite  small,  the  cost  per  bushel  is 
quite  high  and  the  grower  makes  little  if  any 
profit. 
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-¥■  In  muddy  weather  if  hens  are  forced  to  walk 
through  a  shallow  trough  containing  whitting, 
the  fine  white  powder  coats  the  mud  on  their 
feet  and  helps  keep  the  nests  clean. 


HATCHERYMEN  AND  POULTRYMEN 

Are  you  prepared  and  equipped  for 
the  coming  season? 

Take  time  out  today  and  check  up  on 
your  Incubators,  Battery  Brooders,  and 
Poultry  Equipment.  Let's  make  this  a 
profitable  season. 

Call  on  your  Jameswaymen  for  help 
in  solving  these  problems. 


JAMES  MFG.  CO. 

Farm    Engineering 

Service 

Elmira,    N.    Y. 


W.  GLENN  NEELY 
417    Union   Ave. 
Rock   Hill,   S.   C. 
Telephone   551 -J 
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The  Future  of  Farm  Buildings 

By  F.  E.  ROGERS,  JR.,  '41 

FARMING,  as  other  businesses,  is  governed  by 
the  principles  of  finance  necessary  for  suc- 
cessful operation — minimum  overhead  and 
applied  economy.  Many  types  of  agriculture  are 
as  dependent  on  buildings  as  on  any  other  one 
factor,  and  as  diversification  in  agriculture  is  be- 
ing exploited  and  advocated  as  the  means  of  re- 
storing the  southern  states  to  their  former  sound 
economic  condition,  the  problem  of  appropriately 
designed  farm  structures  has  necessitated  serious 
consideration. 

At  present,  the  trend  in  building  design 
seems  to  have  been  dictated  by  efficiency  factors 
in  the  direction  of  "greater  adaptation  to  a  single 
enterprise" ;  diversification,  however,  demands  a 
far  more  complex  building  outlay  than  does  spe- 
cialization of  farm  activity.  The  more  a  building 
is  designed  for  one  specific  purpose,  the  harder 
it  is  to  adapt  the  same  building  to  some  other 
use.  When  agriculture  was  more  regionally  sta- 
ble, this  rigidity  of  use  was  not  serious,  but  in 
the  last  decade  there  have  been  universal  changes 
in  agricultural  conditions. 

Some  of  the  factors  which  are  demanding 
greater  flexibility  in  farm  plans  are :  new  markets 
because  of  transportation  developments;  crop 
surpluses;  government  intervention  in  introduc- 
ing control  programs;  and  changes  in  demand 
because  of  style  variations.  A  comparison  of 
census  statistics  shows  that  the  value  of  farm 
buildings  in  the  South  per  farm  is  many  times 
below  that  of  midwestern  states.  This  gives  an 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  farm  structures 
problem  facing  the  South,  if  a  diversified  agri- 
cultural program  is  to  be  instituted. 

The  general  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to 
be  that  a  plan  of  this  type  is  essential  to  the  pro- 
gress and  economic  success  of  the  southern  farm- 
er. But  the  question  which  arises  is  whether 
farm  structures  can  be  created  with  more  "uni- 
lality  of  design  so  that  a  building  could  be 
I    in    u^,e".     The  three   major  functions   of 

farm  building  are:  storage,  air  conditioning, 
ard    provision    of    efficient    working    conditions. 

i  ombine  all  three  may  increase  the  cost  of 
m,  and  the  design  may  be  such  that 
adaptation  to  other  uses  may  be  difficult. 

The  firsl  step  in  studying  a  farm  building 
should  be  the  determination  of  its  economic  re- 
lationships;   second,   should    be   determination   of 

ice    requirements.      Climatic    variations    may 


require  some  transition  from  accepted  design, 
and  the  character  of  the  market  may  influence 
certain  construction  details.  To  combine  these 
essential  characteristics  of  buildings  may  well 
require  the  service  of  a  structural  engineer.  This, 
then,  is  what  agriculture  needs — men  who  are 
considered  authorities,  conducting  convincing  ex- 
periments whose  results  will  be  accepted  as  satis- 
factory. In  this  way  only  will  the  building  pro- 
gram be  solved. 

Thus  it  seems  that  the  integral  part  of  all 
farm  enterprises,  the  nucleus  about  which  farm 
activity  is  centered,  the  headquarters,  "base  of 
operations" — farm  structures — has  an  unsettled 
future.  What  will  the  farm  buildings  of  1950  re- 
semble— complex  outlays  with  permanent  rigidi- 
ty of  design,  or  simple  structures  with  economy 
their  keynote.  Simple  or  complex,  farm  build- 
ing design  still  remains  the  question  mark  of 
agriculture. 
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CLEMSON  ROYAL  KNIGHT 

continued  from  page  thirteen 

January  28,  1920  and  is  still  in  service  in  the 
herd  of  Senator  C.  S.  McColl  of  Bennettsville, 
South  Carolina.  He  is  thought  to  be  the  oldest 
active  bull  in  the  history  of  the  Guernsey  breed 
to  be  used  as  a  breeder.  Appin's  Blossom  was 
sired  by  Upland's  General  79094.  He  has  thirty- 
four  daughters  with  an  official  record  of  9,397 
pounds  of  milk  and  500  pounds  of  fat  as  an 
actual  production  average. 

Appin's  Blossom  has  two  official  Advanced 
Register  records.  She  produced  11,361  pounds 
of  milk  and  532  pounds  of  fat  with  her  first  calf. 
When  she  was  five  years  old  she  produced  14,449 
pounds  of  milk  and  668  pounds  of  fat.  In  1939, 
her  herd  record  made  at  Clemson  shows  that  she 
produced  15,761  pounds  of  milk  and  708  pounds 
of  fat.  She  was  ten  years  and  one  month  of  age 
at  the  beginning  of  this  unofficial  record.  One 
of  her  daughters,  Cavalier's  General  Springtime 
4224  If),  a  very  fine  individual,  has  just  completed 
a  record  of  8,494  pounds  of  milk  and  432  pounds 
of  fat. 

From  the  above  information  it  can  be  very 
readily  noticed  that  scientific  breeding  and  mat- 
ing brought  about  the  production  of  Clemson 
Royal  Knight.  The  combined  production  records 
of  Saugerities  Royal  Sequel  and  Appin's  Blossom 
give  Clemson  Royal  Knight  a  prospect  of  be- 
coming a  great  transmitting  sire. 
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THE  FARMER  OWNS  THE  PROPERTY 

continued  from  page  nine 

unfortunate  part  of  this  whole  rotten  business  is 
that  those  most  able  to  bear  the  brunt  of  these 
mistakes  and  these  evidences  of  planless  opera- 
tion are  the  ones  least  likely  to  pay." 

We  find  in  our  society  one  group  of  individ- 
uals (farmers)  totally  dependent  upon  property 
for  a  means  of  living  actually  paying  taxes  in 
excess  of  net  incomes,  and  also  another  group 
with  five  times  the  income  of  the  farmers  pay- 
ing relatively  less  than  one-fifth  the  amount  of 
tax. 

Since  visible  property  is  still  the  basis  for 
most  of  the  taxes  levied  in  South  Carolina  and 
visible  property  is  about  all  that  most  possess,  it 
can  easily  be  seen  then  that  the  present  tax  sys- 
tems rest  heavily  upon  the  farmer  whose  "ability 
to  pay"  is  in  no  sense  comparable  with  the  as- 
sessed value  of  his  possessions.  The  farmer  is 
unlike  the  business  man  of  the  city  who  owns 
intangible  property  such  as  stocks,  bonds,  etc., 
which  can  easily  be,  in  many  cases  is,  kept  off  the 
tax  books. 

It  can  safely  and  without  question  be  stated 
that  high  property  tax  has  been  one  cause  of  soil 
depletion,  soil  erosion,  and  many  farm  homes 
mortgaged.  This  is  true  because  farmers  plant 
cash  crops  which  are  usually  soil  depleting,  cut 
over  their  timber  land  which  causes  soil  erosion, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  pay  taxes. 

The  property  tax  is  based  on  value  and  not 
income  derived  from  property.  Therefore  the 
tax  does  not  fluctuate  and  the  farmer  pays  just 
as  high  property  tax  during  depression  years  as 
he  does  during  years  of  prosperity. 
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AN  APPRAISAL  OF  FARM  TENANCY 
IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

continued  from  page  eleven 

tion  of  all  our  people.  It  is  probably  true  that 
the  tenant  families  of  the  state  are  falling  short 
by  one-third  in  producing  their  living  on  the 
farm.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
greatest  problem  facing  South  Carolina  today  is 
to  get  the  farm  tenant  families  to  grow  their 
living  on  the  farms  they  operate.  If  they  could 
be  stimulated  to  produce  all  the  milk  and  but- 
ter, chickens  and  eggs,  vegetables  and  fruits 
needed  for  home  consumption,  it  would  indeed 
mark  a  great  and  glorious  day  for  South  Caro- 
lina. 


The  Triple  A  is  stimulating  diversification 
among  its  co-operators  by  the  use  of  benefit  pay- 
ments for  production  for  home  consumption.  The 
Clemson  Extension  Service  has  continuously  stress- 
ed the  necessity  of  raising  the  living  from  the 
soil.  The  Farm  Security  Administration  is  mak- 
ing efforts  along  this  line,  including  the  lending 
of  money  to  tenants  to  purchase  farms,  the  pro- 
vision of  some  supervision  in  farm  management, 
and  experimentation  in  tenancy  leasing  arrange- 
ments. 

With  thirty-seven  of  the  state's  forty-six 
counties  having  more  than  half,  and  with  thirty- 
three  having  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  farms 
operated  by  tenants,  it  would  seem  that  these 
developments  are  quite  appropriate  and  timely. 
Anything  that  can  be  done  to  encourage  and  de- 
velop greater  stability  among  the  tenant  farmers 
should  be  done.  Anything  that  can  be  done  to 
get  these  farm  families  to  produce  their  living 
from  the  soil  should  be  done.  But  all  this  will 
take  time.  It  is  not  possible  to  accomplish  so 
much  in  a  hurry. 


YOUR    CROP    DESERVES    THE    BEST— 


USE 

AGRICO 


THE   NATION'S  LEADING  FERTILIZER 


AGRICO  Is  Manufactured  Only  By 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Columbia    •    Charleston    •    Spartanburg 
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The  Use  of  Phosphate  Fertilizers 


By  JESSE  M.  BAKER,  ?40 


6VER  SINCE  the  beginning,  man  has  had  a 
major  problem  in  finding  a  means  of  exis- 
tance.  At  first  he  got  his  food  by  hunting 
and  fishing,  but  as  populations  increased  and  civ- 
ilizations advanced,  it  became  increasingly  neces- 
cary  for  him  to  turn  to  the  soil  for  a  source  of 
food.  At  first  he  knew  very  little  about  farm- 
ing, but  man  soon  found  by  repeated  experiment 
and  observation  that  certain  practices  would  re- 
sult in  increased  crop  yields.  Records  show  that 
as  early  as  500  B.C.  the  Celts  had  learned  of 
the  fertilizing  value  of  marl,  and  by  200  B.C. 
the  Greeks  had  learned  that  an  increase  in  crop 
yields  would  result  if  Broadbeans  were  turned 
under  the  soil.  Time  marched  on  and  man  con- 
tinued to  learn  more  about  Agriculture.  In  1840 
Justus  von  Liebig  discovered  that  the  fertilizing 
value  of  bones  could  be  increased  by  treating 
them  with  sulphuric  acid,  so  this  can  be  thought 
of  as  the  birth  of  the  chemical  fertilizer  industry, 
although  it  was  left  for  Sir  John  Lawes  to  defi- 
nitely establish  it  on  a  commercial  basis.  The 
growth  of  the  fertilizer  industry  has  been  tre- 
mendous ever  since  its  beginning.  Statistics  show 
that  the  annual  consumption  of  fertilizer  by 
this  country  has  increased  from  80,000  tons  in 
1856  to  8,000,000  tons  in  1937.  From  this  it  can 
be  seen  that  fertilizer  plays  a  leading  role  in 
agricultural  production  today,  so  it  is  now  becom- 
ing increasingly  important  that  everyone  connect- 
ed with  agriculture  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
common  fertilizing  elements  and  the  role  played 
by  each  in  plant  nutrition. 

It  has  often  been  noted  that  low  crop  pro- 
duction is  associated  with  low  phosphorus  con- 
tent in  the  soil.  This  element  is  essential  in  both 
animal  and  plant  nutrition,  since  it  is  found  in 
every  cell.  The  highest  concentration  of  phos- 
phorus in  plants  is  found  in  the  seed,  and  in  ani- 
mals it  is  found  in  the  bones  which  make  up  the 
skeletal  structure  of  the  animal  body.  Animals 
raised  in  a  section  in  which  there  is  a  general  de- 
ficiency of  soil  phosphorus,  often  develop  a  dis- 
ease known  as  rickets  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
plants  grown  on  these  soils  do  not  contain  enough 
phosphorus  to  acU  quately  build  the  skeletal  struc- 
ture of  these  animals.  It  is,  therefore,  essential 
that  the  element  phosphorus  be  given  a  great 
deal  of  consideration  in  any  fertilizing  program. 


TOP — Rye     receiving     no     phosphorus     and     potash 
BOTTOM — Rye     receiving     complete     fertilizer 

In  general,  the  phosphorus  content  of  all  of 
our  soil  is  low  as  compared  to  the  amounts  con- 
tained of  the  other  common  soil  constituents. 
The  total  content  of  phosphorus  in  the  soil  is 
often  not  more  than  one-half  that  of  nitrogen 
present  and  one-twentieth  that  of  potassium.  An 
equally  important  fact  in  this  connection  is  that 
the  majority  of  the  soil  phosphorus  is  unavailable 
for  plant  use  because  it  is  tied  up  with  such  in- 
soluble substances  as  iron  and  aluminum.  From 
this  it  can  be  gathered  that  the  most  fertile  soils 
will  soon  show  a  decline  in  production  because  of 
a  deficiency  of  phosphorus  unless  this  supply  is 
kept  at  a  constant  level  by  following  good  farm- 
ing practices  and  by  adding  suitable  fertilizing 
materials  which  contain  this  element. 

A  very  common  cause  of  phosphorus  defi- 
ciency is  the  raising  of  animals  or  grain,  and 
shipping  them  away.     In  either  of  these  systems 
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of  farming,  the  products  sold  contain  large  quan- 
tities of  phosphorus.  The  cereal  grains  contain 
seventy-five  percent  of  the  phosphorus  of  the 
plant  in  their  seed,  so  when  these  seed  are  mar- 
keted, large  amounts  of  phosphorus  are  removed 
from  the  soil.  Similarly,  in  a  livestock  farming 
program,  thirty  percent  of  the  phosphorus  con- 
tent of  the  feed  is  absorbed  by  the  animal,  and 
then  twenty  percent  of  the  phosphorus  content 
of  the  manure  is  lost,  so  this  leaves  only  fifty 
percent  of  the  original  amount  to  be  returned  to 
the  soil,  and  often  this  is  not  returned.  Another 
factor  which  contributes  to  the  rapid  exhaustion 
of  soil  phosphorus  is  erosion.  Experimental  re- 
sults have  shown  that  when  corn  was  grown  on 
a  three  and  seven-tenth  percent  slope,  more 
phosphorus  per  acre  was  lost  by  erosion  in  one 
year  than  is  found  in  a  seventy-five  bushel  crop 
of  corn.  It  was  also  found  that  when  a  good 
rotation  was  practiced,  the  loss  of  phosphorus 
per  acre  by  erosion  was  as  much  as  is  found  in 
a  twenty-five  bushel  crop  of  corn.  Lipman  and 
Conybeare  recently  made  studies  of  this  prob- 
lem, and  they  have  estimated  that  the  annual 
loss  of  phosphorus  in  this  country  by  erosion  is 
over  two  million  tons,  which  is  approximately 
equal  to  the  amounts  removed  by  harvested  crops 
and  by  grazing  combined.  This  data  shows  that 
the  majority  of  phosphorus  losses  in  the  soil 
are  caused  by  erosion  and  by  cropping.  It  would 
be  unwise  to  try  to  reduce  the  amount  of  phos- 
phorus needed  for  plant  growth  because  that 
would  lower  production  considerably.  The  main 
problem  in  conserving  the  phosphorus  supply  then 
is  to  control  erosion  and  to  return  all  animal  ma- 
nures and  plant  residues  to  the  soil. 

Experimental  evidence  shows  that  most  soils 
respond  vigorously  to  applications  of  phosphate 
fertilizers.  Of  course  different  soils  give  differ- 
ent responses  to  phosphate  fertilizers,  but  hi 
general,  acid  clay  soils,  low  in  organic  matter 
give  the  greatest  responses  to  this  fertilizing  ma- 
terial. Often  times,  though,  the  degree  of  phos- 
phorus deficiency  is  determined  not  by  the  soil 
type  but  by  the  treatment  which  the  soil  has 
received  since  it  was  brought  under  cultivation. 

Phosphoric  acid  plays  a  definite  role  in 
plant  nutrition.  This  element  appears  to  be  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  the  nucleo-proteids, 
and  it  also  influences  the  production  of  seed  or 
grain  to  a  marked  extent.  Phosphoric  acid  tends 
to  hasten  the  maturity  of  some  crops,  and  often 
times  farmers  add  this  compound  to  the  soil  for 
continued  on  page  thirty 
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JES'  REXALIN'-TO  D.  C  R. 


By  T.  E.  GOODSON,  '40 


Git  up  niggah,  what  ails  you? 
Ain't  cha  got  no  wuk  ta  do? 
You  ain  sick,  is  ya  man? 
Ain't  cha  got  ta  plow  dis  Ian'? 

De  Cap'n's  gwine  to  fix  you  sho, 

Ah  ain  lyin',  you  done  know 

De    boss   done    say   he    want   no    slack, 

An'  he  meant  businez,  das  a  fac\ 

Ha'd  haid  niggah,   das  sho  you, 
Stubb'n  a  mule  an'  tree  stump  too. 
Git  up  off  dem  lazy  bones, 
An'  lawdy  hush  dem  triflin'  moans. 

Why  you  tak'  so  long  to  rise? 
Lie  dere  den,  an'  roll  dem  eyes. 
Ah  done  gone  an'  had  my  say, 
An'  ah'm  de  one'll  git  de  pay. 


Y'all  ain  risin',  is  ya  now? 
Ah  'bout  thought  you  ain  knowed  how. 
Uh  my  lawd,  doan  lie  back  down. 
Dat  must  be  some  real  soft  groun'. 

Yeh,  hit  is  rite  nice  at  dat, 
Put  you  haid  rite  on  ya  hat. 
Sho  is  nice,  jus  feel  dat  breeze, 
An'  listen  to  dem  big  pine  trees. 

Ah  spec'  ah'll  kinda  res'  mahse'f, 
Long  anuf  to  git  mah  bre'f . 
Sho  feel  good  ta  lie  dis  way, 
Ah  could  almos'  spen'  de  day. 

Ah  heared  ya,  niggah,  ah  ain  deaf, 
But  ah  ain  quite  yet  got  mah  bre'f. 
Go  on  man  an'  let  me  be, 
I'se   relaxin',   can't  cha  see? 
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LIVESTOCK  vs.  THE  ONE-CROP  SYSTEM 

continued  from  page  five 

income  derived  from  these  two  crops  isn't  spread 
out  over  the  whole  year,  it  usually  is  sold  soon 
after  harvest.  This  large  sum  (it's  usually  very 
small  after  the  fertilizer  bill  has  been  paid,  the 
merchant  also  must  be  paid  for  his  services  dur- 
ing the  growing  season)  is  no  incentive  to  save 
and  a  rickety  old  car  is  the  fruit  of  six  or  eight 
months  of  back-breaking  toil.  When  the  labor 
problem  is  considered,  livestock  furnishes  a  year- 
around  job.  Cotton  and  tobacco  and  grass  that 
grows  therein  waits  for  no  man.  All  of  this 
comes  during  a  comparatively  short  time  and 
there  can  be  no  waiting. 

Compared  with  other  nations  we  are  but  an 
infant.  Yet  already  willful  waste,  neglect  and 
soil  erosion  have  taken  an  enormous  and  dis- 
graceful toll.  We  have  periodic  floods.  In  our 
far  western  states  dust  storms  have  left  too  many 
farms  a  total  loss  and  the  farmer  living  on  them 
nothing  to  look  forward  to  but  tenancy.  In  our 
own  state  we  have  farms,  many  of  them  that 
have  been  abandoned  not  only  because  they  were 
unprofitable  which  in  itself  is  a  rather  common 
occurance  in  South  Carolina,  but  because  we 
could  raise  absolutely  nothing  on  them.  How- 
can  someone  produce  crops  on  a  farm  that  is 
somewhere  out  in  the  Atlantic? 

As  expressed  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  "Thirty-five  million  acres  of  culti- 
vated land  have  been  essentially  destroyed  in  this 
country  by  man  induced  erosion."  This  is  an 
area  as  large  as  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  and 
Massachusetts  combined.  But  the  total  loss  of 
this  land  represents  but  a  part  of  the  problem. 
Of  the  35,000,000  acres  now  under  cultivation, 
about  125,000,000  have  lost  all  or  most  of  the 
productive  surface  soil  by  sheet  erosion.  Another 
100,000,000  acres  is  being  washed  away  so  that 
in  time  a  subsoil  will  be  exposed  that  is  ten 
times  less  productive  than  the  soil  which  is  yet 
available  today.  Faster  than  any  peoples  of  the 
world,  we  have  been  permitting  the  depletion  of 
our  agriculture  land". 

When  soil  erosion  control  is  practiced  fertility 
is  conserved.  When  crops  are  "hogged  off"  or 
grazed,  less  plant  food  is  removed  from  the  land, 
and  when  manure  is  returned  to  the  soil,  ma- 
terials are  added  that  might  otherwise  have  to 
be  purchased  in  the  form  of  commercial  ferti- 
lizer. It  is  certain  that  livestock  production  will 
aid  in  soil  conservation  simply  because  the 
amount  of  organic  matter  returned  to  the  soil  will 


be  greater,  and  many  of  our  worn-out  fields  will 
be  planted  in  permanent  pastures.  South  Caro- 
lina farmers  let  us  rid  our  state  of  a  system  that 
is  destroying  our  basic  heritage,  the  soil.  Let's 
unite  for  a  more  prosperous  state.  Let's  rally 
around  the  "Banner  of  The  Hog,  Cow,  and  Hen", 
and  watch  us  go  places." 
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THE  CIVIL  AND  POLITICAL  STATUS 
OF  THE  SOUTHERN  NEGRO 

continued  from  page  seven 

the  leader  of  the  freed  slaves,  and  exploit  their 
ignorance. 

In  spite  of  all  the  corruption  and  vice  of  the 
Caipetbaggers  and  Scalawags  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  war,  it  seemed  that  everything  was 
set  for  a  peaceful  return  of  the  states  to  the 
Union,  when  radical  agitation  was  begun  by  a 
group  which  was  bent  on  punishing  the  South 
and  subjecting  the  southern  whites  to  the  rule 
of  the  Negro.  This  group  was  determined  to  dis- 
franchise the  whites  of  the  South  and  to  enfran- 
chise the  Negro.  In  furtherance  of  the  views  of 
this  group,  whose  aversion  to  and  lack  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  South  had  grown  with  the  months, 
the  southern  states  had  made  one  fatal  blunder 
— they  had  passed  the  "Black  Laws".  The  unrest 
in  the  South  due  to  idle  and  wandering  Negroes 
was  a  sore  trial,  and  something  had  to  be  done 
to  govern  them — so  the  "Black  Laws"  were 
passed.  Why  the  southern  leaders  did  this  can 
be  easily  understood,  but  it  can  be  just  as  easi- 
ly seen  that  they  greatly  harmed  their  own 
cause,  and  completely  tied  the  hands  of  the  Pres- 
ident (who  wanted  to  avoid  the  "reconstruction" 
treatment  of  the  South).  The  "Black  Laws" 
gave  the  unitive-minded  faction  the  perfect  ar- 
gument for  the  application  of  its  policy. 

"Reconstruction" — 
Greatest   Evil   Ever   Imposed   on  Our   Nation 

No  greater  calamity  than  this  could  have 
befallen  our  people.  It  swept  the  northern  men 
into  bitter  persecution  of  the  South;  it  united  the 
southern  whites  in  a  stubborn  opposition  and  cre- 
ated in  their  minds  a  bitter  feeling  towards  the 
blacks;  and  it  put  into  the  minds  of  the  ignorant 
freedmen  false  hopes  which  they  were  not  then 
capable  of  realizing.  The  North  felt  that  the 
South  was  trying  to  virtually  enslave  the  Negro 
again,  and  the  South  felt  that  the  North  was  try- 
ing to  put  an  ignorant  class  in  charge  of  them. 
The  policy  of  Congress  was  worked  out  to  make 
the  voting  South  as  black  as  possible,  and  to  ex- 
clude the  leading  whites,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
the  vote. 

But,  as  R.  S.  Baker  said,  "Mankind  is  recon- 
Btructed  not  by  proclamations  or  legislation  or 
military  occupation,  but  by  time,  growth,  educa- 
tion, religion,  thought.*'  So,  as  a  result  of  this 
reconstruction  policy,  there  was  a  revolt  on  the 
part  of  the  white  leaders,  who  possessed  most  of 
the  intellectual  ability  in  the  South,  and  by  pass- 


age of  the  famous  "Grandfather  Clauses"  and 
through  other  political  maneuvering,  they  wrest- 
ed the  ballot  from  the  Negro. 

Since  this  period  of  reconstruction  (which 
has  not  entirely  ended  yet)  the  South  has  re- 
mained as  solidly  unipartisan  as  it  was  before  the 
war.  The  planters,  before  the  war,  decided  that 
it  was  for  their  best  economic  interest  to  act  as 
a  unit,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  "solid 
South".  Since  the  end  of  the  war  the  dominant 
political  group  has  felt  that  all  white  men  must 
stand  together  or  be  dominated  by  the  Negro. 
Most  politicians  have  honestly  believed  this,  but 
others  have  used  this  fear  of  Negro  domination 
as  a  horse  upon  which  to  ride  into  office.  The 
effects  of  this  concern  regarding  Negro  domina- 
tion are  readily  detected,  even  today,  in  our  civic 
and  political  policies.  The  southern  white  legis- 
lators have  been  constantly  concerned  about 
maintaining  white  supremacy;  the  colored  man 
has  continuously  been  striving  to  come  into  his 
own,  politically.  The  Negro  was  excluded  from 
the  Democratic  primary,  which  is  virtually  the 
same  as  election  in  most  southern  states.  There- 
fore, the  few  Negroes  who  have  been  allowed 
to  register  have  been  solidly  Republican,  and  it 
follows,  naturally,  that  the  whites  would  be  solid- 
ly Democratic  in  order  to  maintain  supremacy 
(in  event  of  Negro  suffrage  becoming  of  suffici- 
ent proportions  to  be  considered  a  serious  threat) . 
This  political  situation  in  the  South  has  been  of 
inestimable  harm  to  the  white  southerner  as  well 
as  to  the  Negro. 

As  long  as  the  South  is  forced  to  vote  "solid", 
no  political  justice  can  be  secured,  nor  can  states- 
man-like policies  be  initiated  for  the  good  of  the 
region.  For  years  the  latent,  but  ever-present 
potentialities  of  the  Negro  have  had  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  thought  and  legislation 
of  the  southern  people  and  politicians.  There 
has  been  no  independent  thinking  because  this 
would  mean  division,  and  division,  it  has  been 
believed,  would  lead  directly  to  Negro  domina- 
tion. 

South  Must  Become  Bi-Partisan 
To  Attain  Position  of  Power 

The  hope  of  the  South  politically,  econom- 
ically, and  socially  is  that  its  people  shall  throw 
off  this  delusion — that  they  shall  set  up  high 
standards  of  civic  and  political  participation, 
which  will  be  administered  with  plain  justice  to 
persons  seeking  franchisement  and  which  will 
eliminate  ALL  unfit  persons.  There  are  more 
than  two  white  persons  to  every  Negro  in  the 
continued  on  page  twenty-eight 
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A  Social  and  Economic  Summary  of  the  South 


By  E.  P.  HUGUENIN,  '42 


FOLLOWING  President  Roosevelt's  assertion 
that  the  South  is  the  nation's  "number  one 
economic  problem,"  economists  are  now 
turning  their  attention  toward  the  domain  of 
King  Cotton,  previously  made  immortal  by  song 
writers,  dramatists,  and  raconteurs  of  dialet 
jokes. 

"The  South  comprises  just  over  28%  of  the 
area  of  the  United  States  and  just  under  28%  of 
its  population,"  says  a  bulletin  from  the  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  headquarters  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society.  It  is  in  the  same  latitude  as 
Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  Morocco  and  it  is  warmed 
by  the  same  blazing  sun  which  scorches  them. 

With  little  more  than  one-fourth  the  coun- 
try's land,  the  South  produces  93%  of  the  na- 
tion's cotton,  90%  of  the  tobacco,  99%  of  the 
peanuts,  80%  of  the  rice,  95%  of  the  grapefruit, 
and  100%   of  the  sugar  cane. 

Have  Much   in  Common 

Much  the  same  problems  prevail  throughout 
the  five  states  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  south  of  the 
Potomac,  the  four  states  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi  and  South  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  four 
states  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  tied  to  it 
through  the  Arkansas  and  Red  River  Valleys. 
These  states  have  in  common  a  larger  proportion 
of  rural  population  and  negroes  than  the  rest 
of  the  nation.  In  the  United  States,  taken  as  a 
whole,  56%  of  the  people  live  in  towns  and 
cities;  in  the  South  only  33%  are  urban  dwel- 
lers with  the  other  two-thirds  still  on  the  farm. 
One  half  of  the  farms  of  the  nation  are  in  the 
thirteen  states  of  Dixie.  The  average  Southern 
farm  today  is  196  acres.  Farmers  in  the  rest 
of  the  nation  have  a  little  over  that  average 
(averaging  205  acres  each).  This  difference  is 
due  partly  to  more  intensive  cultivation  on  the 
part  of  the  Southern  farmers  with  more  extensive 
use  of  fertilizers  on  the  soil  depleting  crops. 

The  Cotton  Belt  is  one  of  the  most  thorough- 
ly "one  crop"  areas  in  the  world.  Here  about 
3%  of  the  world's  soil  produces  60%  of  the 
world's  cotton.  Half  the  farms  of  the  South 
have  as  their  main  crop,  cotton;  and  where  cot- 
ton is  king  nothing  is  allowed  to  challenge  its 
supremacy.  In  many  cases  there  isn't  a  thought 
given  to  a  garden  plot  in  which  to  grow  vege- 
tables.   In  a  way,  the  philosophy  of  many  South- 


ern farmers  is  that  of  the  Mexican — a  drawled, 
"Manana"  issued  from  a  seat  under  a  cool  shade 
tree.  As  a  result,  the  occupants  of  the  typical 
cabin  in  the  cotton  belt  frequently  have  to  buy 
vegetables,  fruit,  milk,  and  eggs,  or  develop  pel- 
lagra for  the  lack  of  them.  The  dominance  of 
cotton,  and  other  factors  results  in  very  low  in- 
comes for  the  South.  In  1929  the  average  South- 
erner received  only  $383.00  for  the  year.  The 
farmers  had  a  much  lower  average  income  with 
the  minimum  in  South  Carolina  a  pitiful  $129.00. 
Inhabitants  of  Delaware  and  New  York  had  an 
average  income  of  about  $1,300.00  per  capita 
during  the  same  period.  Even  with  so  much  of 
the  nation's  earthly  wealth,  the  South  harvests 
only  16%  of  the  dollars  to  be  divided  among 
28%  of  the  people.  The  per  capita  wealth  is  a 
trifle  less  than  60%  of  the  United  States'  average. 
The  area  has  an  interesting  variety  of  cul- 
tures, including  the  Colonial  dignity  of  Charles- 
ton and  the  low  country,  the  French  and  Span- 
ish glamour  of  New  Orleans,  the  conquistador 
legends  of  Florida,  Kentucky's  far-famed  blue- 
grass  and  Colonels,  and  the  moss-hung  bayous 
of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  Other  contribu- 
tions to  American  folk-lore  are  the  haunting 
negro  spirituals,  the  blue  jazz  music,  and  the 
rollicking  hillbilly  ditties  which  are  Southern 
born  and  bred. 

A   Homogeneous   Population 

The  South  has  been  frequently  called  the 
most  "American"  section  of  the  nation  because 
it  has  the  highest  proportion  of  native  popula- 
tion— largely  of  English  ancestry  along  the  coast, 
with  the  Scots  in  the  highlands.  In  Florida  and 
Texas  alone  does  the  foreign-born  population 
exceed  2%.  In  Massachusetts  28%  are  foreign- 
born.  Even  with  this,  the  Southern  States  have 
the  lowest  ratio  of  native  white  inhabitants  in 
the  United  States,  because  of  their  nine  million 
negroes,  three-fourths  of  those  in  the  entire 
country.  A  little  over  one  half  of  Mississippi's 
population  is  negroid  and  slightly  less  than  half 
of  South  Carolina's.  The  rest  of  the  states  have 
at  least  one  negro  out  of  every  four  inhabitants, 
with  the  exception  of  Texas,  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Oklahoma.  The  last  two  mentioned 
have  fewer  than  the  average  for  the  nation. 
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Varied  Sources  of  Wealth 

Though  Agriculture  is  the  South's  biggest 
business,  it  has  enormous  potential  wealth  be- 
sides the  60  odd  crops  of  field  and  orchard.  From 
fast  growing  forests  that  have  yet  to  be  cut-over 
can  come  turpentine,  pulp  wood  and  yellow  pine 
timber,  along  with  various  other  equally  valu- 
able woods.  The  coast  of  the  Southern  States, 
which  makes  up  half  of  the  nation's  coast  line, 
is  teeming  with  fish,  sponges,  shrimp,  crabs,  and 
oysters.  Texas  and  Oklahoma  have  a  substan- 
tial lead  in  the  production  of  petroleum,  and 
then  with  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  they  account 
for  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  total  output 
of  the  United  States.  Texas  has  virtually  a 
world  monopoly  on  helium  gas,  and  sulfur.  Ar- 
kansas is  the  United  State's  foremost  source  of 
aluminum,  and  Oklahoma  of  zinc. 

In  Texas  the  manufactured  products  have 
begun  to  exceed  the  farm  products,  and  the 
Southern  trend  toward  industry  grows  more  pro- 
nounced yearly.  Cotton  mills  in  the  South  oper- 
ate three  times  as  many  spindles  as  New  England 
factories.  The  South  has  very  few  tobacco  fac- 
tories, but  what  they  lack  in  number  they  make 
up  in  size  and  the  region  turns  out  over  80  per- 
cent of  the  cigars  and  cigarettes. 

It  is  now  agreed  that  the  South  has  yet  to 
realize  her  great  possibilities  in  many  fields.  The 
Dairy  industry,  for  instance,  is  one  that  so  far 
has  received  but  scant  attention  in  South  Caro- 
lina, which  doesn't  produce  nearly  enough  milk 
for  its  own  inhabitants.  The  lumber  industry  is 
also  in  its  infancy.  We  still  import  far  too  many 
eggs  that  could  be  produced  in  our  own  back 
yards  for  home  consumption  or  as  a  business  in 
itself.  As  the  south  wakes  up  and  comes  into 
her  own,  she  will  surprise  her  sister  states  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  with  her  self-sufficiency, 
which  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  any  social   group. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  NEGRO 

continued  from  page  twenty-six 
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I  buy  everything 
from  homefolks 


RICHARD  RUHLE  REFRIGERATION 
COMPANY 

General  Electric  Appliances 

REFRIGERATORS       •       RANGES 

Service  on  all  Makes  Electric  Refrigerators 
PHONE  97  ANDERSON,  S.  C. 


Bodiford's  Dry  Cleaners 

H.    O.    BODIFORD,    Owner 

CLEMSON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

continued  from  page  three 

Magnesia."  In  1859  Thomas  Green  Clemson 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
ture with  the  title  of  "Superintendent  of  Agricul- 
tural Affairs",  and  in  this  capacity  he  was  very 
influential  in  bringing  about  the  passage  of  the 
"Morrill  Act"  and  the  "Organic  Act"  of  1862, 
which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  the  Land 
Grant  Colleges  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, respectively.  A  few  years  later,  1887,  the 
"Hatch  Act",  which  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  State  Experiment  Stations,  was  passed 
by  the  National  Congress,  and  from  this  Act 
arose  the  present  system  of  experiment  stations 
in  the  United  States. 

The  size  at  first  of  the  South  Carolina  Exper- 
iment Station  was  very  small.  The  spring  of  1891 
found  the  station  with  only  a  four  acre  garden 
under  cultivation,  and  at  the  end  of  this  year  the 
station  had  only  ten  acres  of  land  cleared  and  a 
fifty  or  sixty  acre  pasture,  but  even  with  this 
small  amount  of  land,  experiments  were  carried 
on.  Some  of  the  problems  that  were  worked 
on  in  this  first  year  were:  "What  is  the  earliest, 
hardiest,  and  most  prolific  wheat  for  this  sec- 
tion ;  what  is  the  relative  yield  of  Red  Rust  Proof 
Oats  from  seed  grown  in  Texas,  and  in  South 
Carolina,  and  from  seed  grown  on  fields  of  dif- 
ferent fertility;  and  in  what  proportion  and 
amounts  do  cottonseed  meal,  dissolved  bone,  and 
nitrate  of  soda  give  greatest  profits?"  It  can 
be  seen  that  problems  of  this  sort  were  very 
important  to  the  farmer  of  that  day,  and  they 
are  more  important  to  us  today  because  of  the 
fact  that  our  land  is  gradually  decreasing  in  fer- 
tility with  a  resultant  reduction  in  crop  yields. 
If  research  work  was  not  continously  carried  on 
in  agriculture,  our  levels  of  crop  production 
would  soon  fall  to  a  point  where  our  land  would 
not  yield  even  a  moderate  income,  so  this  is  the 
place  where  the  experiment  stations  of  the 
country  play  a  big  part.  They  are  continuously 
working  for  the  betterment  of  agriculture,  and 
many  times  they  save  the  farmer  money  when  he 
doesn't  fully  realize  it,  and  they  could  save  him 
even  more  if  he  would  come  to  them  with  his 
problems.  There  is  a  local  Experiment  Station, 
in  practically  every  section  of  South  Carolina, 
and  they  are  always  ready  and  willing  to  help 
the  farmer  solve  his  local  problems.  Visit  your 
local  Experiment  Station,  and  tell  them  your 
problems* — it  will  pay  you  big  dividends. 


TO  A  HILL 

By  T.  E.  GOODSON,  '40 

I  feel  the  most  exotic  thrill 
When  I  have  climbed  a  country  hill 
To  find  what  treasures  lie  beyond, 
A  rug  of  trees,  or  silver  pond. 

I  rule  that  world  below  my  throne, 
Each  leaf,  each  twig  I  call  my  own. 
My  realm  includes  a  field  of  weed, 
And  meadows  where  the  cattle  feed. 

The  forest  hums  and  sways  for  me, 
The  brooks  are  filled  with  gossip  glee. 
The  wind  delights  to  feel  my  face, 
To  muss  my  hair,  and  onward  race. 

My  vaulted  ceiling,  painted  blue, 
Rechanges  clouds,  and  then  its  hue, 
For  evening  colors  rich  and  bright 
In  glory  herald  coming  night. 

The  shadows  stretch  and  start  to  play, 
To  join  hands,  and  gently  sway. 
And  I  upon  the  earth's  high  breast 
Have  suckled  joy,  then  peace  and  rest. 


HARVESTS 
PROVE 

IT  PAYS! 


Protect  your  corn  yield !  Start  with  the  seed !  Be  sure  it 
has  been  dry-treated  with  Du  Bay  SEMESAN  JR. 
Doubly  effective — acts  by  both  contact  and  vapor  to 
kill  many  injurious  seed-borne  and  soil-borne  organisms. 
Reduces  seed  rotting,  seedling  blight;  lets  you  plant 
earlier  with  greater  safety ;  has  increased  aver- 
age yield  4  bushels  an  acre  in  9 -year  tests. 
Treat  now,  plant  when  ready.  Costs  about 
lc  an  acre.  Look  for  the  SEMESAN  JR.  Seed 
Treatment  Tag  or  Stamp  (illustrated)  on  all 
seed  corn  you  buy.  Askdealerfor  free  pamphlet. 

3jj]p>SEED  DISINFECTANTS 

A  TREATMENT  FOR  EVERY  MAJOR  CROP 


TREATED 

SEMESAN  JR. 
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THE  USE  OF  PHOSPHATE  FERTILIZERS 

continued  from  page  twenty-three 

the  purpose  of  getting  unusually  early  crops  for 
marketing  purposes.  It  has  been  found  that 
phosphoric  acid  also  has  an  influence  on  cell  di- 
ion,  and  in  its  absence  starch  will  not  change 
to  sugar.  This  element  also  stimulates  the  de- 
velopment of  root  systems.  A  dark  green  color 
of  the  leaves  of  most  field  crops  is  generally  a 
sign  of  phosphorus  deficiency. 

There  are  several  ways  by  which  the  ever- 
decreasing  supply  of  phosphorus  in  the  soil  can 
be  replenished.     A  very  old  and  also  a  very  prac- 
tical way  is  to  turn  all  animal  manures  and  plant 
residues  directly  into  the  soil.    In  the  majority  of 
cases  the   amount   of   phosphorus   added  in  this 
way  will  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  supply  in 
the  soil  at  a  constant  level,  so  it  then  becomes 
necessary    to    add    some    commercial    phosphate 
fertilizer  as  a  supplement.     There  are  many  fer- 
tilizing materials  which  are  commonly  found  on 
the  market  that  carry  phosphorus,  but  probably 
the  most  common  one  is  superphosphate.      This 
is  a  product  resulting  from  the  treatment  of  phos- 
phate  rock    with    acids.      Sulphuric    acid    is   the 
one  most  commonly  used  in  this  process  since  it 
is  relatively  cheap  but  some  phosphoric  acid  is 
used.     The  reason  the  phosphate  rock  is  treated 
with  acids  is  to  make  the  phosphorus  more  avail- 
able for  plant  use.     In  much  of  this  phosphate 
rock  is  found  the  element  flourine  which  ties  the 
phosphorus  into   an   unavailable   compound,   and 
when  acid  is  applied  to  this  material  the  flourine 
is  removed,   thus   making   the   phosphorus   more 
available  for  plant  use.     The  next  most  common 
phosphorus-carrying  fertilizer  found  on  the  Am- 
erican market  is  basic  slag,  a  by-product  of  the 
steel  industry.     When  this  material  is  ground  fine 
enough  that  eighty  percent  will  pass  through  a 
ten  thousand-mesh  sieve,  good  results  are  often 
obtained.     The  South   Carolina  Experiment  Sta- 
tion  recommends  from   four   hundred   to    fifteen 
hundred    pounds   per   acre. 

As  our  soils  are  gradually  decreasing  in 
fertility  each  year,  and  as  their  present  status 
of  fertility  is  comparatively  low,  in  the  future  it 
will  be  imperative  that  we  follow  good  soil  man- 
menl  practices  in  order  to  insure  our  economic 
security  from  the  farming  industry.  May  we 
ive  toward  this  goal  which  will  ultimately 
put  our  levels  of  crop  production  on  a  higher 
plain  and  will  leave  to  our  posterity  a  greater 
and  better  agricultui 


Better   Farming    •    Better   Profits 

T.  C.  Products  HELP— 
Try  T.C.'s   ZINC      SULPHATE 

for  Peaches  and  Pecans 

A  "Vitalizing  Tonic"  Easy  to  Use  Inexpensive 

Use  as  Buffering  Agent       M      Stimulates  Growth 

Completely  Soluble     *     High  Zinc  Content 

Try  T.C.     COPPER      SULPHATE 

for  Bordeaux  Mixture 

Activating  Element 
Copper  Contents  Stimulate  Growth 

Send  TODAY  for  FREE  DETAILS 


imiw  comwune* 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 


Atlanta,  Ga. 


Lockland.  Ohit 


■¥■    Clemson    College    Roadside    Market    M 

Open  April  15th  to  December  15th 
We  sell  115  varieties  of  peaches,  75  varieties 
of  apples,  and  many  varieties  of  grapes,  plums, 
raspberries,  dewberries,  pecans,  etc.  Many  of 
these  varieties  have  better  appearance  and 
quality  than  the  varieties  usually  grown  in 
home  or  commercial  orchards.  Try  some  of 
these  delicious  fruits  next  season. 

The  Horticultural  Department,  C.A.C. 


UNIFORMS 


WILLIAM  C.  ROWLAND 


MILITARY   EQUIPMENT 
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By  W.  S.  GAILLARD,  '40 

IN  OUR  VOCATION  of  agriculture  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  vital  relationship,  that  of  the 
soil,  plants,  and  animals.  In  the  production 
of  livestock  we  have  to  start  with  the  basic  fac- 
tor which  is  the  soil.  It  determines  to  a  great 
extent,  the  analysis  of  plants  (in  minerals  and 
nutrients).  The  growth  and  well-being  of  our 
animals,  in  turn,  is  affected  by  the  minerals  and 
nutrients  received  from  the  plants. 

The  economical  production  of  livestock  de- 
pends greatly  on  the  production  and  utilization 
of  cheap  feeds  containing  essential  elements  and 
a  high  percentage  of  digestible  nutrients.  From 
experimental  work  we  find  that  economical 
growth  of  plants  cannot  be  made  when  certain 
elements  are  deficient.  This  is  where  we  find 
the  relationship  of  the  soil,  plants,  and  animals 
playing  an  important  part.  When  animals  are 
fed  plants  and  grains  grown  on  soils  which  are 
deficient  in  one  or  more  elements,  the  deficiency 
shows  up  in  the  animal  unless  a  supply  of  the 
deficient  elements  are  furnished  in  a  mineral 
mixture. 

Why  "beat  around  the  bush?"  We  feed 
a  mineral  mixture  to  animals  to  take  the  place 
of  elements  which  are  deficient  in  feeds  grown 
on  certain  soils.  When  a  mineral  mixture  is  fed, 
it  corrects  the  deficiency  in  the  animal,  but  the 
condition  is  unchanged  in  the  soil,  and  in  plants 
grown  on  the  soil.  The  plants  cannot  make  effi- 
cient growth  on  deficient  soil,  and  the  farmer  is 
still  in  the  "hole",  for  after  all  the  purpose  of 
livestock  is  to  market  home  grown  feeds.  If  the 
cost  of  producing  feeds  is  high,  the  profit  from 
the  livestock  will  be  small;  therefore,  feeds  must 
be  produced  economically. 

Sooner  or  later  we  are  going  to  be  forced  to 
get  to  the  root  of  this  mineral  deficiency  trouble 
and  it  all  goes  back  to  the  soil.  The  essential 
elements,  if  not  present  in  the  soil,  must  be  put 
there  so  the  deficiency  in  the  plants  can  be  ar- 
rested. By  doing  so,  the  deficiency  in  the  ani- 
mals will  be  automatically  corected.  After  this 
condition  is  met,  the  cost  of  producing  feeds  will 
be  less,  since  the  essential  elements  are  present 
(thereby  ending  the  need  for  a  mineral  supple- 
ment), and  the  profit  from  the  livestock  will  be 
greater. 

After  all  we  have  a  hold  back.  The  ele- 
ments will  be  absorbed  by  the  plant  when  ap- 
plied to  the  soil,  the  deficiency  will  disappear  in 


quantities  many  elements  become  toxic  to  the 
soil,  to  plants,  and  to  animals  eating  these  plants. 
In  the  future  we  may  see  a  day  when  the 
farmer  can  have  a  test  made  of  his  soil  from 
which  chemists  will  be  able  to  make  recommen- 
dations as  to  what  elements  are  needed  in  his 
soil  and  in  what  quantities.  Not  a  recommenda- 
tion from  any  one  standpoint,  but  a  recommen- 
dation taking  into  consideration  the  relation  of 
the  soil,  plants,  and  animals  as  related  to  the 
essential  elements.  Certainly  this  appears  to  be 
the  most  practical  way  of  correcting  deficiencies 
of  such  elements  as  copper,  iron,  calcium,  potas- 
sium, and  many  others. 
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Kansas,  for  10  years,  has  produced  about 
18  per  cent  of  the  total  United  States  wheat  crop. 


THE  JACKSON  COUNTY  BANK 

SYLVA,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Resources   Over   $1,000,000.00 

MEMBER  F.  D.  I.  C. 


'FROM  A  SNACK  TO  A  BANQUET" 

THE  CLEMSON  GRILL 

CLEMSON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


For  Spring  Outfits  See  .  .  . 

•      HOKE        SLOA 

N 

• 

MEN'S          WEAR 

R.  O.  T.  C.  Men  Use  Your  Credit 

CLEMSON    CADETS   ARE   ALWAYS    WELCOME 
at 

*       MAYFAIR     GRILL     * 
ANDERSON  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Clemson  Summer  School 

OFFERS  IN  1940 

Technical  Courses  in :  Field  Crops,  Soils, 
Fertilizers,  Bacteriology,  Farm  Cooper- 
atives, Community  Cannery  Operation, 
Milk  and  Meat  Production,  Tobacco 
Grading,   etc. 

Professional  Courses  in:  Rural  and  Agri- 
cultural Education  Programs,  Occupa- 
tional Guidance  —  Graduate  Work  in 
Vocational  Education. 

Fcr:  Farm  Managers,  Farm  Operators, 
Tobacco  Growers  and  Buyers,  Fertilizer 
Dealers,  County  Agents,  Teachers  of 
Vocational  Agriculture,  and  Other  Pro- 
fessional Workers. 
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A  progressive  program  in  general  educa- 
tion for  rural  and  city  teachers 
and  administrators. 
Many  college  courses  for  college  students. 
Industrial  Arts  and  Trade  &  Industrial 
i  Education 

CATALOG   ISSUED   IN  APRIL 

For  a  Copy  Write 

W.  H.  WASHINGTON,  Dean 

Clemson  Summer  School 

Clemson,  S.  C. 
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MAKE  THIS  A 


PAN  PEACH  SPRAY 


YEAR 


You  peach  growers  are  too  busy  to  go 
to  the  "fuss  and  bother"  of  mixing  your 
own  materials!  And,  if  you  let  George 
do  it — what  have  you? 

Get  "PAN"  in  the  new  handy  8  and 
16  pound  bags  packed  in  cases  of  4/8's; 
8/8's;  2/16's,  and  4/16's.  For  use  at  the 
rate  of  8  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water, 
these  sizes  conveniently  fit  any  spray  tank. 

NO       MIXING  


Just  pour  into  tank  &  spray  with 
Proper  Weight 


assurance 
•        Proper  Proportions 
No  Waste 


The  J.  W.  Woolfolk  Co. 

Manufacturers 
FORT  VALLEY  GEORGIA 
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•      FOR 


SALE* 


Ice      Cream      Cones 


DAIRY  DEPARTMENT 
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It     Pays     to     Use 

U.  S.  S.       TENNESSEE 

BASIC    SLAG 


on    Past 


u  r  e  s  : 


Here's   What    They    Say 

J.  A.  Postnell,  Ravenel,  S.  C.,10-acre  pasture 
demonstration:  "Considerable  improvement  in 
the  treated  part  when  compared  to  the  other 
part  not  treated.  Thirty-five  cattle  grazed  this 
ten  acres  until  October  1st.  The  sod  where 
Basic  Slag  was  applied  began  to  grow  green 
immediately  after  the  first  thorough  wetting  of 
the  land  in  late  June,  and  remained  green 
and  vigorous  until  the  first  killing  frost  occured 
on  November  26th  .  .  . 


# 


The  49th  Annual  Report  of  the  S.  C.  Experi- 
ment Station  (Coast  Station)  says:  "Observa- 
tions at  this  station  revealed  the  fact  that  on 
plots  of  carpet  grass  in  the  general  pasture 
there  remained  an  excellent  stand  of  lespedeza 
where  an  application  of  low  grade  Basic  Slag 
was  made  four  years  previously  ..." 


W.  P.  Boyleston,  Blackville,  S.  C,  August  13, 
1938:  "1000  pounds  Basic  Slag  per  acre  was 
broadcast  over  20  acres  of  pasture  land  in  July 
1937.  At  this  time  small  patches  of  Common 
Lespedeza  were  in  the  pasture.  These  patches 
were  struggling  for  existence  and  making  little 
or  no  progress.  In  six  weeks  there  could  be 
noticed  a  change  in  the  area  broadcast  with 
the  Basic  Slag.  It  was  greener  and  there  were 
no  dead  spots.  On  the  other  part  of  the  pas- 
ture the  lespedeza  was  dying.  In  August  1938 
there  is  now  a  fine  turf  of  Common  Lespedeza 
growing  in  the  slag  part  of  the  pasture,  and  in 
the  other  part  of  the  pasture  there  is  little  or 
no  change  from  last  year." 


News  Letter  4176 — 1938,  Coop.  Ext.  Work, 
Clemson  College,  S.  C. :  "The  Basic  Slag  pas- 
ture demonstrations  are  showing  that  excellent 
pastures  can  be  established  in  one  year  .  .  .  ' 


* 

U.S.S.  Tennessee  Basic  Slag  supplies  the  necessary  elements  to 
produce  grasses  rich  in  the  essential  minerals  needed  to  grow  strong, 
sturdy,  big-boned  animals.  Animals  require  the  same  nutrients  that 
crops  require — phosphorus,  magnesium,  calcium,  and  iron.  If  the 
pasture  is  deficient  in  these  essential  minerals,  the  livestock  are  bound 
to  suffer.  Pastures  treated  with  Basic  Slag  will  support  many  more 
animals  per  acre  than  untreated  pastures. 
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Hybrid  corn  may  yield  only  ten  or  fifteen  percent  more  than 
open-pollinated  corn,  yet  net  earnings  .  .  .  that  all-important 
margin  above  the  cost  of  land,  labor  and  power  .  .  .  often  are 
found  to  be  double  or  triple,  sometimes  even  ten-fold.  The  slightly 
higher  investment  in  seed  pays  big  returns  because  hybrid  corn 
costs  no  more  to  grow  than  ordinary  varieties. 


Extra 

You  get  that  PA 


In  farm  machinery  . . .  and  especially 
in  farmpower  .  . .  the  same  principle 
applies.  Indeed,  it  goes  double,  for 
machinery  may  both  add  to  the  pro- 
ductivity of  farming  and  subtract 
from  its  cost.  The  extra  acre  of  work 
done  or  the  extra  notch  of  depth  .  .  .  the 
extra  hour  of  time  or  gallon  of  fuel  saved 
.  .  .  may  be  but  a  minor  fraction  of  the 
total,  yet  be  a  major  factor  in  the  profit. 
Case  tractors  have  long  been  famous 
for  their  consistently  high  working 
capacity,  their  consistent  savings  in  time, 
fuel,  upkeep,  and  annual  cost  of  owner- 
ship. Now  the  new  Flambeau  Red  trac- 
tors bring  new  extras — wider  speed  range 
for  faster  work  with  less  fuel  .  .  .  Fuel- 
Miser  carburetion  .  .  .  more  conveniences 
tor  easier,  quicker  handling  ...  a  host  ot 
hidden  superiorities  in  construction  tor 
still  longer  life  and  lower  upkeep.  Be 
prepared  when  vou  have  occasion  to 
choose  or  to  advise  tarmpower;  look 
now  .it  "More  Tractor  Than  You  Ever 
Saw  Before."  ).  I.  Case  Co.,  Racine.  \\  is. 
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Protect  your  profit — with  healthier  plants  and  a  better 
yield — by  treating  seed  with  SEMESAN  BEL.  Reduces 
spread  of  destructive  bacterial  wilt  (ring  rot)  by  cutting 
knife,  seed  piece  decay,  seed-borne  scab  and  Rhizoc- 
tonia.  Has  increased  average  yield  13.6^  in  practical 
tests.  Costs  as  little  as  1-7  10c  per  bushel  of  seed.  Just 
DIP-DRAIN-DRY;  it's  that  easy!  On  seed  sweet  pota- 
toes and  sprouts,  SEMESAN  BEL  is  effective  against 
black  rot,  stem  rot  and  scurf.  Ask  dealer  for  free  pamphlet. 
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Correct  Answers  to 
WHEEL  OF  FORTUNE  CROPS 


1. 

Timothy 

2. 

Rye 

3. 

Brome  Grass 

4. 

Flax 

5. 

Sweet  Clover 

6. 

Canary  Grass 

7. 

Kaffir 

8. 

Red  Colver 

9. 

Buckwheat 

10. 

Blue  Grass 

1  1. 

Rice 

12 

Lcspedeza 

l:i. 

Barley 

1  1. 

Sericea   Lespedeza 

I.".. 

Soybeans 

L6. 

Wheat 
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June  10  -  July  20 

AUTO  MECHANICS,  FARM  SHOP,  REINFORCED 
CONCRETE,  WOODSHOP,  ELECTRICAL  MA- 
CHINERY, DRAWING,  and  nearly  100  other 
academic,  scientific,  technical  and  professional 
courses  for  college  students,  teachers,  1940  high 
school    graduates,    and    others. 


For    information    write: 
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A  Successful  Jersey  Farm 


By  J.  E.  BLESSING,  '41 


The  outstanding  Jersey  herd  of  South  Caro- 
lina is  that  developed  by  the  Wheeler  Brothers 
at  Saluda,  as  part  of  a  program  of  diversified 
farming.  Past  experience  convinced  them  that 
the  Jersey  would  be  the  most  economical  breed 
for  their  farm.  They  selected  the  "Jersey  Volun- 
teer" family  as  the  line  to  develop  and  line 
breeding  as  the  method  of  development.  In  1929 
Mr.  L.  E.  Wheeler  went  to  the  B.  H  Bull  and 
Sons  farms,  a  noted  Jersey  Cattle  establishment 
in  Canada,  and  purchased  nine  females  and  one 
male  of  the  "Jersey  Volunteer"  family.  This 
purchase  was  the  foundation  of  the  herd  which 
has  been  recognized  as  the  best  show  and  produc- 
tion herds  in  the  state. 

A  daughter  of  Souvenir  Beauty's  Design,  one 
of  the  first  females  in  the  herd  was  selected  as 
a  representative  of  the  Jersey  Breed  at  the  Bor- 
den Exhibit  "Dairy  World  of  Tomorrow"  at  the 
New  York  World  Fair.  Five  bulls  of  this  herd 
have  been  awarded  The  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  Silver  Medal  rating.  Volunteer  Roseboy's 
Design  347772,  which  was  one  of  the  five  to 
qualify,  is  now  owned  by  Clemson  College.  A 
selected  group  of  daughters  from  the  five  bulls 
have    been    retained    in    the    herd    for    breeding 


farm  operations  while  Mr.  L.  E.  Wheeler  has 
direct  supervision  of  the  herd.  Mr.  J.  J.  Wheeler 
does  all  the  bookkeeping  for  the  firm  and  assists 
his  brothers  in  their  work.  The  farm  and  milk 
stock.  The  herd  is  now  headed  by  the  following 
herd  sires:  Brampton  Naidni  Forward  391544,  a 
great  grandson  of  Jersey  Volunteer;  Brampton 
Stan  Favorite  391551,  also  a  great  grandson  of 
Jersey  Volunteer;  Bet's  Volunteer  Observer  384- 
553,  a  four  star  bull  with  twenty-six  earned  cre- 
dits; Afterglow's  Estella  Signal  396491,  a  four 
star  bull  and  the  grandson  of  Imported  Observer. 
The  Wheeler  brothers,  known  as  "The  Bull  Pro- 
vers",  have  used  the  above  foundation  to  breed 
the  animals  which  they  have  old  in  almost  every 
state  in  the  U.  S.  and  exported  to  South  America. 

The  owners  have  found  it  economical  to  pro- 
duce all  of  their  feed  on  the  farm  and  to  main- 
tain permanent  pastures  for  the  herd.  They  are 
growing  grain  and  roughage  which  is  best  adapt- 
ed to  their  section  of  the  state  and,  therefore, 
are  getting  economical  returns. 

The  dairy  and  farm  are  operated  as  two 
separate  units  with  brothers  at  the  head  of  each 
enterprise.  Mr  J.  C.  Wheeler  is  head  of  the 
continued  on  page  twenty-one 
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Lubrication  of  Diesel  Engines 


By  A.  F.  BURGESS,  '41 


As  important  </*  the  work  they  do,  the  engines   must  be  serviced,  skillfully,  frequently  and  correctly. 


As  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  ma- 
chine age,  it  is  only  natural  that  we  consider  the 
machine  that  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  baby  of  the 
power  units — the  Diesel.  The  Diesel  is  rapidly 
becoming  more  adapted  to  a  wider  range  of  con- 
ditions, and  are  now  being  found  on  compara- 
tively small  farms  which  was  once  looked  on  as 
almost  impossible.  The  Diesel  has  satisfactorily 
proven  its  merits  in  use  as  a  stationary  power 
unit.  On  relatively  steep  farming  land  as  is 
found  in  the  Piedmont  section  of  S.  C.  and  other 
similar  valuable  farming  areas,  the  Diesel  has 
been  found  to  work  very  satisfactorily  even  after 
general  purpose  tractors  seemed  impractical. 
Diesels  are  definitely  here  to  say,  and  it  is  only 
natural  that  we  dhoul  carefully  consider  the  care 
and  operation  of  this  power  unit.  Since  the  suc- 
cess of  operation  and  life  of  the  engine  is  at  it's 
end  without  this  knowledge. 

Satisfactory  lubrication  of  an  internal- 
combustion  engine,  has  developed  into  one  of  the 
most  complex  unsolved  problems  for  the  modern 
engine  builder.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  rapid 
advances  made  in  engineering  and  design  in  the 
last  few  years  which  have  resulted  in  greater 
pressures,  higher  speed,  and  higher  outputs  of 
engines.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of 
aircraft  and  high  speed  Diesel  enginers. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  high-speed 
Diesel  and  its  acceptance  as  a  dependable  and 
economical  source  of  power  brought  about  the 
realization  that  the  demands  placed  upon  ordi- 
nary lubricants  by  this  type  of  engine  were  far 
beyond  their  limits  of  stability,  oiliness,  and  film 
strength. 

The  arrival  of  efficient  high-speed  Diesel  en- 
ginea  with  their  higher  pressures  and  more  criti- 
cal piston-ring  hilt  temperatures  resulted  in  fre- 
quent  failure  of  the  engine  due  to  piston  ring 
king.  Much  time  has  been  spent  in  an  effort 
to   find   a  solution   to  this   problem. 

The  first  step  along  these  lines  was  the  fur- 
ther treatment  of  lubricant a  to  achieve  a  state  of 
higher  chemical  stability.     Cooperative  research 


by  the  engine  builders  and  the  lubricant  manu- 
facturers disclosed  the  fact  that  overtrearment  of 
lubricating  oils  was  not  only  possible  but  also  as 
injurious  to  the  lubricating  qualities.  Extensive 
tests  were  made,  and  certain  stocks  were  selected 
as  representing  the  optimum  in  balance  between 
purification  and  the  retentions  of  all  desirable 
lubricating  qualities.  But  these  fell  far  short  of 
providing  satisfactory  lubrication.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  additive  agents  were  introduced  to  in- 
crease film  strength,  oiliness,  and  resistance  to 
oxidation.  These  compounds,  when  added  to 
basic  stocks  of  proper  origin  and  treatment  prov- 
ed of  inestimable  value  in  the  lubrication  of  high- 
speed Diesel  engines. 

All  lubricating  oils  contain,  in  varying  per- 
centages, natural  oxidation  inhibitoms,  and  film 
strength  compounds.  The  additive  agents  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  special  Diesel  lubricants 
are  added,  not  to  give  an  oil  new  qualities,  but 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  those  already  in- 
herent in  the  lubricant. 

Another  very  important  problem  has  been 
that  of  bearing  lubrication.  Bearing  failures  are 
caused  in  most  cases  by  excessive  temperature. 
Pressure  with  respect  to  bearing  failure  are 
only  of  secondary  importance. 

There  are  many  causes  for  the  development 
of  excessive  temperature  in  connecting  rod  and 
main  bearings.  One  common  cause  often  over- 
looked is  that  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  ma- 
terial, as  silica,  small  wear  particles,  or  metal 
filings,  into  the  lubricating  system.  This  ma- 
terial is  carried  by  the  oil  stream  to  the  bearings 
and  gradually  becomes  imbedded  in  the  bearing 
metal,  changing  a  precisely  manufactured  bear- 
ing into  an  excellent  lapping  tool.  It  has  been 
found  that  this  type  of  contamination  causes 
wear  rates  as  high  as  0.001  in.  per  100  hours  of 
operation.  A  shaft  worn  to  an  out-of-round  con- 
dition touches  the  bearing  unevenly,  causing  local 
continued  on  page  twenty-two 
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Organic  Matter  And  Our  Soils 


By  J.  M.  BAKER,  '40 


As  soil  productivity  is  dependent  on    organic   matter,  careful   conservation    and    thrifty 
management  arc  essential   to  provide   an   abundant    supply. 


As  the  original  source  of  all  organic  matter 
is  plant  and  animal  tissue,  the  history  of  this  or- 
ganic residue  dates  back  to  the  first  plant  and 
animal  decay  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Ever 
since  nature  began  to  break  down  parent  rock 
into  soil  by  chemical  and  mechanical  processes, 
plants  have  grown,  died,  been  decomposed  and 
been  more  or  less  mixed  with  this  mineral  aggre- 
gate from  time  to  time.  In  the  beginning,  nature 
provided  a  biological  process  to  keep  this  organic 
matter  from  accumulating  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil  in  an  unchanged  condition,  and  today  this 
process  to  keep  this  organic  matter  from  accumu- 
lating on  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  an  unchanged 
condition,  and  today  this  process  is  of  consider- 
able economic  importance  to  us  as  it  causes  these 
complex  organic  compounds  of  the  soil  to  be 
broken  down  to  simple  end  products  which  are 
available  for  plant  use.  In  this  breaking  down 
process,  the  organic  matter  is  reduced  to  complex 
compounds  such  as  humus  and  to  simple  end  pro- 
ducts such  as  nitrates,  and  because  of  this  fact 
our  soils  can  be  enriched  considerably  by  the  in- 
corporation of  suitable   organic   amendments. 

Organic  matter  influences  the  productivity 
of  soils  in  several  ways.     The  physical  properties 


of  very  sandy  soils  or  of  heavy  clay  soils  are 
greatly  improved  by  the  incorporation  of  suitable 
organic  amendments.  In  a  clay  soil  porosity  is 
increased  and  plasticity  is  reduced,  whereas  in  a 
loose  sandy  soil  the  organic  matter  has  a  binding 
effect  and  retards  excessive  percolation.  Recent 
experiment  has  also  shown  that  organic  matter  in 
the  soil  tends  to  minimize  soil  erosion,  so  in  the 
future  it  is  very  probable  that  this  material  will 
play  a  leading  role  in  all  conservation  programs. 
Humus,  one  of  the  end  products  of  organic  decay, 
is  very  colloidal  in  nature  and  because  of  this 
fact,  when  it  is  incorporated  in  the  soil  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  the  water  holding  capacity 
of  the  soil  is  increased.  Humus  also  plays  a  big 
part  in  the  process  of  base  exchange  in  the  soil. 
Potassium,  one  of  the  essential  plant  elements,  is 
held  in  the  soil  by  this  colloidal  complex  and  not 
by  chemical  combination,  so  this  element  can  be 
preserved  to  a  considerable  degree  if  there  is  a 
plentiful  supply  of  organic  matter  present  in  the 
soil. 

There  are  several  ways  by  which  a  person 
may  add  organic  matter  to  the  soil.     Farm  ma- 
nures have  always  been  of  great  importance  as 
continued  on  page  twenty 

'Reproduced  from  50th  Annual  Report,  courtesy  of  the  South  Carolina  Experiment  Station 


howing  height  of   plant  where  cotton   has  grown   11    years   without       Showing  height  of  cotton   plant  where   eight   tons  of  manure   and  a 
addition  of  organic  matter  cover  crop  of  rye  and  vetch  have  been  turned  under  for  11  years 
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Problems  in  Plant,  Animal   and  Human  Nutrition  as  Related 
to  the  Social  and  Economic  Life  of  the  South 

G  V  /:  S  T        E  J)  I  T  0  R  I  A  L 


By  DR.  H.  P.  COOPER 


PRESIDENT'S    ADDRESS 
(Association   of   Southern   Agricultural   Workers,    1939) 

The  theme  of  our  meeting  is  very  appropriate  at  this 
time  of  readjustment  in  Southern  agriculture.  Cotton, 
the  great  money  crop  of  the  South  and  the  one  upon 
which  its  economy  is  based,  is  losing  its  relative  position 
in  world  trade.  The  agriculture  of  the  old  South  has 
undergone  many  changes  and  readjustments  in  the  past. 
The  early  settlers  began  in  a  wilderness  and  had  to  face 
the  possibilities  of  adjusting  themselves  to  the  material 
at  hand  for  the  sum  total  of  their  consumption.  The  for- 
tunate production  of  a  surplus  of  such  crops  as  tobacco, 
rice  and  indigo  in  various  sections  prevented  the  rapid 
lowering  of  standards  and  made  it  possible  for  the  settlers 
to  trade  with  the  old  world  and  secure  some  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  a  more  complex  social  system  such  as  existed  in 
Europe.  This  system  depending  primarily  upon  one  single 
or  a  limited  number  of  cash  crops  such  as  tobacco  or  rice 
or  indigo  led  to  the  exploitation  of  our  soil  resources.  Such 
a  system  of  necessity  ran  its  course  in  the  old  region  of  the 
South  well  before  the  American  Revolution. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  generally  realized  that  the 
South  can  no  longer  depend  solely  upon  cotton  as  the 
foundation  on  which  to  build  a  strong  and  permanent 
civilization.  It  is  evident  that  the  existing  economy  of  the 
South  will  soon  be  forced  into  a  reorganization  that  will 
call  for  many  painful  readjustments.  The  one  crop  sys- 
tem has  accounted  for  the  exploitation,  depletion  and 
abandonment  of  a  large  amount  of  soil.  It  is  imperative 
that  these  abuses  of  land  be  remedied  if  we  hope  to  build 
a  profitable  and  permanent  system  of  agriculture. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  fertile  soil,  a  long  grow- 
ing season  and  abundant  rainfall  are  necessary  in  the 
production  of  a  desirable  rural  civilization.  The  South- 
eastern States  are  particularly  favored  in  that  they  have 
a  long  growing  season  and  an  abundance  of  rainfall.  In 
addition  to  a  favorable  climate,  the  soils  in  this  region 
are  capable  under  proper  management  of  producing  many 
crops  and  of  supporting  a  diversified  system  of  agricul- 
ture. The  South  also  has  mineral  wealth,  transportation 
facilities    and    man-power,    all    of   which    are   necessary 

nomic   and   social   welfare   of   the   region.      In   spite 
of    its    many    natural     resources,    the    South    remains 
of    the    poorest     regions    of    the    country.       This    may    be 

illy  attributed  to  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  po- 
tentialities   of    our    natural    resources.      We    have    been    ac- 

:  of  wasting  oar  land,  men.  money,  time,  and  op 
tunity.  It  is  estimated  thai  more  than  three  and  one-half 
million  people  have  em 'grated  from  the  South  to  other 
arch  i)t'  widei  opportunities  were  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  most  capable  and  resourceful  cil  This 
substantial  loss  to  the  South.  Dining  this 
period  a  South  has  depleted  and  abandoned  appi 
ma'                    hundred    million    acres   of    land. 

it    ha     been    pointed    out    by    Odum    that    then' 
five  majc  of  a  great   civilization     two  primary  and 

three  secondary.     The   South    has   the   two   primary    bases. 

natural  wealth  and  human  wealth,  but  it  is  lacking  in  the 
three  secondary  ha  e  .  namely;  technological  skill,  artificial 
wealth,     and     institutional  hem     deficiencies 

all  "i  those  things  which  may  lie  supplied  by  intelli- 
gent tificial    wealth    which    makes    it    possible    to 


maintain  institutional  services  is  largely  created  by  in- 
telligent effort.  Without  intelligent  direction  tremendous 
efforts  and  sacrifices  may  be  made  and  little  accomplished. 

The  South  is  beginning  to  consider  criticially  its  re- 
sources, deficiencies  and  possibilitiess.  It  is  realized  that  we 
have  been  hampered  by  traditions  which  have  impeded 
progress  in  many  cases.  The  complicated  problems  cannot 
be  solved  without  pursuing  a  reasonably  logical  and  in- 
telligent course.  Leadership  for  such  a  course  will  have 
to  come  largely  from  the  membership  of  this  organiza- 
tion. It  is  our  challenge  and  our  responsibility  to  direct 
the  agricultural  development  of  the  South. 

Before  attempting  to  reorganize  agriculture  on  a  large 
scale  it  is  necessary  to  examine  closely  some  of  our  major 
deficiencies. 

The  nutrition  problems  are  basic  biological  factors  in 
our  complex  social  system.  These  problems  begin  with 
the  soil  and  extend  through  every  level  of  life  up  to 
human  nutrition.  The  soil  fertility  conditions  in  the  South 
have  been  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  types  of 
agricultural  systems  followed.  There  has  been  too  much 
emotion  and  not  enough  facts  in  the  approach  to  many  of 
our  agricultural  problems.  While  it  is  true  that  we  have 
favorable  climatic  conditions  and  suitable  soils  for  pro- 
ducing a  wide  variety  of  crops  we  sometimes  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  in  a  highly  complex  social  system  it  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  a  profit  from  our  enterprises  if  the  indi- 
vidual is  to  maintain  a  desirable  economic  and  social 
status. 

The  soil  fertility  problems  are  such  that  it  is  necessary 
to  add  relatively  large  amounts  of  commercial  fertilizer 
per  acre  in  the  production  of  our  staple  crops.  The 
growers  of  food  and  feed  crops  in  the  South  must  com- 
pete with  those  in  regions  with  more  productive  soils.  The 
bulk  of  the  food  and  feed  crops  of  the  country  are  pro- 
duced on  the  virgin  fertility.  The  agriculture  in  the  grain 
producing  regions  is  still  in  what  might  be  termed  the 
exploitation  stage  whereas  in  the  South  it  is  necessary 
to  add  plant  nutrients  in  quantities  comparable  with  the 
amounts    removed    by   the   crops. 

Our  economic,  political,  social,  and  soil  conditions  have 
been  such  as  to  favor  the  establishment  of  specialized 
highly  fertilizer  cash  cropping  systems.  This  specialization 
been  carried  much  too  far  in  that  it  has  resulted  in  a 
m  where  many  of  the  products  needed  on  the  farm 
have  been  purchased  out  of  the  proceeds  of  cash  crops 
rather   than    being   produced    on   the    farm. 

Fertilizer     Consumption     in     the     South 

The  amount  and  the  percentage  of  fertilizer  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  in  the  seven  Southeasten 
cotton  states  are  shown  in  table  1.  These  states  use 
approximately  66  per  cent  o(  the  fertilizer  used  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  expending  for  too  large  a  pro- 
portion of  their  farm  income  for  fertilizer  ami  not  enough 
for  lime.  The  use  of  large  amounts  of  acid  forming  nitro- 
geni'ous    fertilize)    materials   has    increased   the   acidity    of 

our   soil,   am!  tilted    in    a    marked    reduction    in    yields 

of    many    crops.       It    has    also    led    to    low    farm    income    and 
abandonment    of   large   areas   of   once    productive    soils.      The 
lack     of     sutficient     vegetative     cover     has     resulted     in     the 
of   much   of   the   virgin   top  soil   by   erosion. 
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Deficiency    of    Minor    Nutrients 


Table    2. — Summary    of    pH    Values    of    South    Carolina 
Soil    Samples 


In  addition  to  the  major  nutrients,  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorous and  potassium,  it  is  often  necessary  to  add  some 
of  the  minor  mineral  nutrients  such  as  magnesium,  manga- 
nese, sine,  iron,  copper  and  boron  to  produce  optimum 
growth  of  plants.  The  recent  work  by  Garner  and  Mc- 
Murtry  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the 
effect  of  various  nutrients  on  the  growth  of  the  tobacco 
plant  has  directed  attention  to  the  significance  of  minor 
mineral  nutrients  in  the  production  of  crops  on  some  of 
our  important  soil  series.  The  results  secured  from  addi- 
tion of  minor  nutrients  to  the  soil  by  certain  experiment 
stations  including  Maine,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida  indicate  the  wide- 
spread deficiency  of  certain  of  these  mineral  nutrients. 
These  deficiencies  are  most  commonly  encountered  on  the 
gray  sandy  loam  soils  in  the  Coastal  Plains  or  in  soils  rela- 
tively high  in  organic  matter  such  as  peat  and  muck  soils. 

The  minor  mineral  nutrients  can  be  added  readily 
and  cheaply  where  their  need  is  demonstrated.  However 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  correct  amounts  to  add  as 
excessive  amounts  of  certain  of  the  mineral  nutrients  may 
be  highly  toxic  to  plants.  This  is  one  of  our  important 
problems  requiring  technical  skill  in  arriving  at  a  satis- 
factory practical  procedure  in  supplying  these  deficiencies. 


Table    1. Fertilizer    Consumption    in    Tons    in    Seven    South- 
eastern Cotton  States  and  United  States,   1937 


State 


Tons 


Percent  of  U.S. 


North   Carolina 

Georgia 

South  Carolina 

Alabama 

Florida 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Total 
United  States 


1,236,564 

15.16 

866,360 

10.61 

771,198 

9.45 

629,260 

7.71 

579,399 

7.10 

325,320 

3.99 

157,318 

1.93 

4,565,419 

55.95 

8,158,392 

100.00 

Soil  Acidity  Problem 

Much  of  the  soil  in  the  row  crop  section  of  the  South- 
eastern States  has  become  entirely  too  acid  for  the  suc- 
cessful production  of  a  wide  variety  of  crops  necessary  in 
a  diversified  system  of  agriculture. 

The  data  in  table  2  show  the  pH  values  and  the  acidity 
conditions  in  over  two  million  soil  samples  from  South 
Carolina  farms.  These  data  are  very  probably  representa- 
tive of  the  conditions  encountered  in  the  Piedmont  and 
Coastal  Plain  sections  of  the  Southeastern  States.  How- 
ever these  data  would  not  apply  to  the  delta  region  or  to 
the  alluvial  soils  along  the  large  streams.  It  is  noted  that 
41.38  per  cent  of  the  soil  samples  are  classified  as  extreme- 
ly to  strongly  acid  whereas  there  were  only  19.42  per  cent 
classified  as  slightly  acid  or  alkaline.  These  slightly  acid 
and  alkaline  soils  have  a  suitable  reaction  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  diversified  system  of  agriculture.  But  this 
is  too  small  a  proportion  of  our  soil  to  affect  materially 
the  type  of  agriculture  in  this  region.  These  data  show 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  profitable  diversified  sys- 
tem of  agriculture  under  such  conditions.  It  is  evident 
that  we  shall  have  to  use  large  quantities  of  lime  ma- 
terial if  the  soil  acidity  is  reduced  sufficiently  for  the 
production  of  many  of  our  most  nutritious  food  crops. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  that  several  of  the  South- 
ern States,  notably  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee,  are 
leading  the  region  in  the  addition  of  limestone  for  the 
correction  of  soil  acidity  which  will  make  it  possible  to 
maintain  a  profitable  diversified  system  of  agriculture. 
These  states  which  have  some  of  the  most  productive  soils 
of   the    South    are    the    ones   using   the    largest   amount    of 


Arbitrary 
pH 
value  range 

Soil  sampl 

2S 

Degree 
of  acidity 

Number 

Perc 

sntage 

Each 
class 

Cumu- 
lative 

Extremely  acid 

Below  4.51 

33,395 

1.55 

Very  strongly  acid 

4.51-4.75 
4.76-5.00 

66,144 
144,354 

3.07 
6.70 

4.62 
11.32 

Strongly  acid 

5.01-5.25 
5.26-5.50 

263,930 
383,723 

12.25 
17.81 

23.57 
41.38 

Moderately  acid 

5.51-5.75 
5.76-6.00 

430,907 
413,455 

20.00 
19.19 

61.38 
80.57 

Slightly  acid 

6.01-6.50 
6.51-7.00 

360,669 
48,046 

16.74 
2.23 

97.31 
99.54 

Alkaline 

Above  7.00 

9,695 

0.45 

100.00 

Total 



2,154,31s 

100.00 

100.00 

lime.      This    suggests    the    necessity    of   using   much    larger 
amounts  of  lime  in  some  of  the  other  Southern  States. 

Lime  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  basic  factors  in  the 
nutrition  of  both  plants  and  animals.  An  adequate  supply 
of  calcium  in  the  soil  is  necessary  for  the  production  of 
a  variety  of  nutritious  food  crops  which  are  essential  for 
the  proper  nutrition  of  both  farm  animals  and  human 
beings.  It  is  generally  known  that  limestone  soils  are 
well  adapted  to  the  production  of  high  quality  livestock 
and  well  nourished  people. 

The  poor  quality  of  livestock  on  many  southern  farms 
is  due  to  poor  quality  of  feed  produced  on  the  farms.  It  wil 
be  necessary  to  correct  the  nutritional  deficiencies  in  our 
soil  before  we  can  hope  to  produce  the  quality  of  feed 
crops  necessary  in  the   production  of  high  grade  livestock. 

The  low  nutritional  value  of  many  of  our  crops  and 
the  deficiency  of  livestock  products  in  the  diet  has  re- 
sulted in  a  large  proportion  of  our  population  being  im- 
properly nourished.  Inadequate  diet  and  ill  health  cause  a 
great  loss  to  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  South. 
Liming     Program     and     Some     Problems     Encountered 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  amounts  of  lime  ma- 
terials used  in  the  Southeastern  cotton  states  with  the 
amounts  used  in  other  regions  as  shown  in  table  3.  The 
Northern  and  Midwestern  states  have  less  acid  soils  and 
are  using  much  more  lime  than  the  Southeastern  cotton 
states. 

During  1937  the  equivalent  of  calcium  oxide  in 
pounds  per  acre  of  cropped  land  for  certain  states  was 
approximately  as  follows:  Kentucky  100;  Pennsylvania, 
67;  Virginia,  60;  Wisconsin,  50,  and  Tennessee,  45.  The 
amount?  for  the  cotton  states  ranged  from  approximately 
19  pounds  for  North  Carolina  to  less  than  one  pound  for 
Mississippi  in  the  Southeastern  cotton  states.  The  South- 
ern farmers  are  attempting  to  establish  a  more  self- 
sufficient  diversified  system  of  agriculture  without  adding 
the  necessary  lime  found  by  other  regions  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  success  of  such  a  system.  It  is  not  like- 
ly that  we  shall  succeed  in  establishing  our  agriculture  on 
a  broader  base  without  following  the  basic  practices  found 
necessary  by  other  regions. 

A  general  liming  program  on  many  of  the  southern 
soils  is  not  as  simple  as  might  first  appear.  The  problem 
goes  beyond  the  addition  of  lime  material.  Indiscriminate 
liming  may  lead  to  some  very  serious  complications  and 
jesult  in  lower  production  than  before  lime  is  applied. 
Lime  may  effect  the  availability  of  some  of  the  minor 
mineral  nutrients  in  the  soil  such  as  magnesum,  manganese 

continued  on  page  nineteen 
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Federal  Aid  and  Education 


By  G.  A.  STOUDEMIRE,  '40 


The  problems  of  providing  vocational  training  to  those  needing  it,  of  securing  sufficient 
funds,  of  carrying  on   the  education    work  are  to  be    solved  by  the  teachers  and  trainers  of  tomorrow. 


From  its  very  beginning  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  manifested  an  interest  in  education. 
Federal  interest  in  vocational  preparation  first 
took  specific  form  in  the  Morrill  Act  of  1882  by 
which  blocks  of  public  lands  were  allocated  to 
each  state  for  the  support  of  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  colleges,  but  it  was  not  until  the  turn 
of  the  present  century  that  a  movement  was 
made  for  vocational  education  in  our  secondary 
schools.  Seeing  the  need  of  vocational  training 
in  our  public  schools,  many  organizations  began 
to  advocate  extended  facilities  and  in  1916,  the 
National  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Industrial 
Education  was  formed.  In  1911  this  organiza- 
tion adopted  and  issued  a  statement  of  the  pro- 
visions it  believed  should  be  incorporated  in  legis- 
lation giving  Federal  aid  for  vocational  educa- 
tion. The  congress  of  1914  authorized  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  in  national  aid  to 
vocational  education.  This  commission's  report 
was  delayed  until  1917,  but  during  that  time 
it  had  gained  much  attention  and  influence; 
thus,  causing  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  providing 
Federal  funds  for  distribution  to  the  states  for 
vocational  education  in  public  schools  of  less  than 
the  college  grade  to  be  passed.  The  funds  made 
were  for  the  promotion  of  two  vocational  fields 
— agriculture,  and  trades  and  industries,  with 
home  economics  under  the  head  of  trades  and  in- 
dustries of  not  exceeding  20  percent  of  the  allot- 
ment to  trades  and  industries.  The  funds  were 
specified  as  available  for  the  reinbursements  of 
the   salaries  to  teachers,   supervisors,    and  direc- 

of  agricultural  trade,  home  economics,  and 
industrial  subjects  in  schools  of  less  than  college 
grade  and  these  reinbursements  might  not  exceed 
one  half  of  the  salaries  of  the  personnel  specified 
above  also  included  in  the  appropriation  was  a 
sum  for  the  BUpport  of  training  teachers  of  voca- 
tional subj< 

The  l'unds  woe  to  be  appropriated  for  voca- 
tional education  in  agriculture  on  the  basis  of  the 
State's  rural  population  and  for  trades  and  in- 
dustries on  urban  population.     The  maximum  of 


these  funds  was  reached  in  1926,  giving  each 
field  $3,000,000.  The  appropriation  for  the 
teacher  training  reached  its  maximum  of  $1,000,- 
000  n  1921  and  was  to  be  distributed  to  the 
states  on  the  basis  of  total  population.  The  an- 
nual appropriation  of  $200,000  was  made  to  the 
Federal  Board  for  vocational  education  from  the 
000  in  1921  and  was  to  be  distributed  to  the 
ing  the  act,  but  in  1934  the  $2,000,000  for  ad- 
ministering the  act  was  changed  from  a  continu- 
ing appropriation  to  an  authorization  for  an  ap- 
propriation. 

To  the  above  allotments  were  added  a  pro- 
vision for  a  minimum  appropriation  to  those 
States  that  would  receive  amount  insufficient  for 
the  operation  of  any  program  on  the  basis  of 
total  population  ratios.  These  minimums  to  the 
States  were  set  at  $5,000  each  in  the  2  major 
fields  and  in  teacher  training  for  the  first  few 
years,   and   $10,000   thereafter. 

At  first,  the  Smith-Hughes  included  only  the 
States  but  it  now  includes  Hawaii  and  Puerto 
Rico  as  well  as  all  the  states  of  the  U.  S.  The 
grand  total  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  amounted 
to  $7,502,000  distributed  as  follows:  $7,000,000 
to  state  allotments,  $167,000  to  provide  minimum- 
allotments  to  the  states;  $200,000  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  in  the  Federal  Agency;  and 
$135,000  for  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 

In  1929  Congress  passed  the  George-Reed 
act  authorizing  additional  appropriations  to  sup- 
plement the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  This  was  divid- 
ed equally  for  vacational  agricultural  education 
and  home  economics.  The  distribution  of  funds 
for  vocational  agricultural  education  was  based 
on  total  farm  population  and  for  home  economics 
on  total  rural  population.  This  act  carried  no 
authorization  for  continuing  appropriations 
beyond  the  fiscal  year  1934  in  which  the  maxi- 
mum was  reached. 

In  1934  the  leaders  of  Vocational  Education 
were  looking  forward  to  a  reduction  of  the  pro- 
gram due  to  a  discontinuance  of  the  George-Reed 
continued  on  pa>re  twenty-three 
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Effects  and  Control  of  the  Pickle  Worm 


By  F.  K.  HINNANT,  '41 


The  pickle  worm  known  to  entomologists  as 
Diaphanianitidalis  (Stoll.)  is  the  larva  of  a  small 
yellowish  brown  and  yellow  spotted  moth.  The 
worms,  when  full  grown,  are  greenish  or  yellow- 
ish all  over  except  for  the  brown  head  and  brown 
area  just  behind  the  head,  although  younger 
larvae  have  black  spots  scattered  evenly  over  the 
body. 

For  about  two  weeks  after  hatching  the 
young  larva  wander  around  feeding,  and  may  in- 
jure several  fruits  of  the  plants  infested  during 
this  time.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  it  pupates 
and  spends  the  next  week  or  ten  days  in  a  thin 
cocoon  after  which  the  adult  moth  emerges  ready 
to  continue  the  species. 

As  a  rule  this  pest  does  its  greatest  damage 
on  those  cucurbits  planted  in  late  summer  and 
early  fall  although  a  few  of  the  early  season 
crop  may  receive  an  attack  from  those  insects 
surviving  the  winter.  Squash  is  probably  the 
most  attractive  host  and  receives  important  in- 
jury on  early  plantings. 

The  worm  hibernates  in  the  pupal  stage,  sur- 
rounded by  a  thin  cocoon  of  silk  and  usually  in 
a  roll  of  leaf  from  the  food  plant.  Some  entomo- 
logists believes  that  the  insect  does  not  pass  the 
winter  in  South  Carolina  but  that  it  overwinters 
farther  south  and  migrates  north  in  the  spring. 

The  worm  attacks  the  fruit  of  the  cucurbits, 
infesting  all  sizes  without  apparent  discrimina- 
tion. It  goes  directly  to  the  interior  where  it 
consumes  an  enormous  quantity  of  pulp  and  de- 
veloping seed,  rendering  the  fruit  valueless  for 
human  consumption.  On  small  fruits  feeding  is 
often  so  extensive  that  only  the  thin  outer  rind 
remains.  ' 

Relatively  little  research  has  been  done  on 
the  pickle  worm  in  South  Carolina  heretofore, 
but  because  of  the  importance  of  cucurbits  in  the 
Edisto  section  of  South  Carolina  and  their  poten- 
tial possibilities  as  late  season  crops,  the  Ento- 
mology Department  of  the  Edisto  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, headed  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Watts,  Assistant  Ento- 
mologist, has  conducted  some  experiments  during 
the  past  summer  in  an  effort  to  discover  an  ef- 
fective and  practical  control. 


Trap  plantings  of  squash  have  been  recom- 
mended to  lessen  damage  to  commercial  varieties 
of  less  susceptible  cantaloupes  and  cucumbers. 
However,  the  actualy  value  of  such  a  practice  is 
questioned  by  some  investigators.  Use  of  these 
trap  plantings  require  frequent  destruction  of 
fruits  and  flowers  so  that  they  will  not  become 
a  potential  source  of  more  worms. 

Several  stomach  poisons  at  concentrations 
which  are  effective  against  many  other  insects 
did  not  give  satisfactory  control  of  the  pickle 
worm.  The  reason  for  this  exceptional  tolerance 
is  not  known,  but  is  probably  due  to  some  com- 
plex physiological  and  digestive  activities.  The 
rapidity,  with  which  the  worm  penetrates  the 
outer  skin  of  the  fruit  is  important  because  it  is 
only  during  this  time  that  they  can  be  reached 
with  an  insecticide. 

Arsenate  of  lead  at  ten  percent  concentra- 
tion is  effective  in  that  it  gives  partial  control. 
Natural  and  synthetic  cryolite  at  concentrations 
from  ten  to  fifty  percent  have  also  given  encour- 
aging results. 

On  basis  of  work  to  date,  relatively  strong 
concentrations  of  insecticides  will  be  required  to 
give  desired  control. 
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AGRI-FACTS 

By  E.   C.   TRUETT,  JR.,   '42 

■¥■  Approximately  60  percent  of  the  world's  total 
population  is  now  engaged  in  war. 

M  It  is  more  important  to  plant  when  the  land  is 
right  than  when  the  moon  is  right. 

■¥■  Agriculture  uses  10  to  13  percent  of  all  steel 
consumed  in  this  country. 

■¥■  South  Carolina's  rural  population  is  greater 
than  the  entire  population  of  South  Carolina  one 
hundred  years  ago. 

■¥■  Lasting  success  in  farming  is  achieved  by  doing 
the  usual  things  unusually  well. 
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Our  Vanishing  Lands 


By  E.  P.  HUGUENIN,  JR.,  '41 


"Scars  left  by  exploitation,  fire  and  ignor- 
ance can  again  flourish  under  a  cover  of  green." 

The  first  settlers  to  this  country  were  faced 
with,  upon  their  arrival,  a  forest  that  has  never 
been  equalled  for  size,  beauty  or  variety.  With 
these  early  pioneers  came  axes,  saws,  hatchets 
and  an  ignorance  of  forestry  the  results  of  wheh 
we  are  today  reaping  in  the  form  of  floods,  dust 
storms   and    abnormal   weather   conditions. 

After  the  country  had  been  settled  to  some 
extent  the  "lumberman"  came  upon  the  scene. 
Prodigal,  ruthless,  and  eager  to  be  quickly  rich. 
And  why  not?  There  was  so  much  timber.  By 
present  stands  these  early  forest  exploiters  had 
few  forest  scruples.  Conservation,  stream  pro- 
tection, erosion  prevention,  and  permanent  tim- 
ber replacement  never  once  entered  their  heads, 
as  a  practical  possibility.  Thse  men  took  the 
cream — leaving  all  the  trees  that  showed  even 
a  trace  of  brown  where  they  fell.  They  took 
only  the  best  and  moved  on. 

The  farmers  were  the  next  to  arrive.  The 
quicker  they  cleared  the  land  the  better.  They 
wanted  fields  to  grow  corn,  not  acres  and  acres 
of  pine  and  oak.  There  was  no  tradition  of  forest 
as  a  crop,  when  this  movement  was  on.  Trees 
were  an  encumbrance  or  at  the  most  only  a  tem- 
porary resource.  "Cut  them  and  make  farms" — 
they  cried,  "The  destiny  of  all  land." 

When  the  trees  went  erosion  arrived.  In 
nature  erosion  is  a  beneficient  process  without 
which  the  world  could  not  long  survive.  But  this 
same  process  accelerated  by  human  hands  has 
become  one  of  the  most  deadly  and  distructive 
forces  ever  released.  What  is  usually  known  as 
"geological  erosion"  or  "denudation,"  is  a  uni- 
versal phenomena;  which  through  thousands  and 
thousands  of  years  has  shaped  the  earth. 

In  the  United  States  the  problem  is  as  great 
as  in  South  Africa  where  according  to  General 
J.  <i.  Smuts  "Erosion  is  the  biggest  problem  con- 
fronting  the  country,  bigger  than  any  politics." 
A  all  of  us  know,  the  importance  of  politics  this 
will  give  one  some  idea  of  the  vast  magnitude  of 
this  problem.  A  nation  can  eke  out  a  bare  ''\ist- 
ence  it  they  lack  iron.  coal,  or  some  other  neces- 
m'1  buy  fertile  soil.  Where  erosion 
'■ni  in  any  large  amount  fertile  soil  is 
noli,  eable  only  i.  ,  omplete  absence. 


Nor  is  the  extinction  of  a  nation  by  erosion 
an  improbibility  that  may  occur  at  some  future 
date,  it  has  occurred  in  the  past.  The  downfall 
of  many  great  nations  has  been  directly  attri- 
buted to  the  ravages  of  the  insidious  thief. 

Now  to  come  home  with  examples.  During 
the  World  War  over  forty  million  acres  of  new 
land  in  the  United  States  were  brought  under 
the  plow.  The  vast  majority  of  this  same  land 
was  discarded  as  soon  as  debts,  tariffs  and 
nationalism  barred  their  produce  from  foreign 
markets.  Today  much  of  these  forty  million 
acres  has  been  eroded  beyond  repair  or  has  be- 
come "submarginal"  to  be  left  for  time  and 
mother  nature  to  restore  to  fertility.  Another 
example  is  in  our  sister  state,  Georgia.  Stuart 
Chase  in  "Rich  Land,  Poor  Land,"  describes 
how  a  chasm  3,000  acres  in  extent  and  200  feet 
deep  came  into  existence.  A  careless  farmer, 
with  whom  we  are  plentifully  supplied,  allowed 
the  water  that  was  running  off  his  barn  roof  to 
form  a  small  gully.  Before  he  knew  what  was 
happening,  the  gully  was  beyond  control.  Then 
after  every  rain  it  became  a  torrent  that  tore 
away  soil  and  sub-soil  over  a  wide  area,  flinging 
whole  farmsteads  into  its  ever  increasing  maw. 
Our  farmers  will  have  to  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  a  fertile  soil  is  the  same  thing  as  money 
in  the  bank.,  an  enjoyment  as  well  as  a  constant 
source  of  supply.  When  this  becomes  a  fact  we 
will  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  solving  all 
problems   of  farming. 
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Cottonseed  Hulls -A   Worthy  Product 


By  E.  C.  TRUETT,  JR.,  '41 


In  the  early  days  of  the  cotton  oil  mills, 
efforts  were  concentrated  on  obtaining  oil  and 
cake  from  cottonseeed.  The  hulls  which  form 
the  protective  covering  for  the  heart  of  the  seed 
were  regarded  as  a  great  obstacle  since  they 
made  it  difficult  to  use  what  was  on  the  inside. 
For  a  great  many  years,  hulls  were  thrown  away 
or  burned  by  the  mills  as  fuel. 

Livestock  were  the  first  to  discover  the 
value  of  cottonseed  hulls.  In  the  early  days, 
oxen  were  one  of  the  chief  forms  of  power  used 
around  the  mills,  and  it  was  noted  that  these 
animals  would  eat  hulls  left  lying  around  within 
their  reach.  Other  livestock  did  the  same.  Thus 
hulls,  like  the  cottonseed  cake  and  meal,  came 
into  use  as  a  livestock  feed. 

Cottonseed  hulls,  however,  are  a  different 
type  of  feed  than  the  cake  and  meal.  Hulls  are 
a  carbonaceous  roughage  rather  than  a  protein 
concentrate.  Many  years  of  experimental  and 
practical  feeding  were  carried  on  before  the 
place  of  hulls  in  the  feeding  picture  became  es- 
tablished. In  feeding  value,  hulls  are  compar- 
able to  dry  grass  hay.  They  are  being  used  ex- 
tensively as  a  roughage  for  beef  cattle,  dairy 
cattle,  work  stock  and  sheep.  These  are  fed 
mostly  during  the  winter  months. 

Hulls  are  fed  in  conjunction  with  cottonseed 
meal  and  farm  grains.  In  some  cases  idle  work 
stock,  for  example,  hulls  and  meal  alone  have 
been  found  sufficient  to  maintain  these  animals 
in  good  condition.  Hulls  are  bulky  which  makes 
them  especially  suitable  for  mixing  with  many 
of  the  concentrates  in  feeding  cattle.  Concen- 
trates usually  become  heavy  when  moistened  but 
when  hulls  are  added,  the  mixture  is  kept  porous 
and  thus  more  easily  can  it  be  reached  by  diges- 
tive juices.  Many  mills,  because  of  their  desira- 
bility in  feed  mixtures,  are  preparing  a  mixture 
consisting  of  four  parts  hulls  and  one  part  cot- 
tonseed meal.  They  are  also  being  used  as  an 
ingredient  of  commercial  mixed  feeds. 

By  far  the  greatest  per  cent  of  cottonseed 
hulls  is  used  in  feeding  livestock.  Hulls  also  have 
a  number  of  uses  other  than  as  a  feed.  Some- 
times they  are  mixed  with  cottonseed  meal  and 
applied  as  a  fertilizer,  especially  where  there's 
a  need  to  loosen  up  "tight"  soil.  Many  poultry- 
man  are  using  them  on  the  floors  of  their  poul- 


try houses.  As  hulls  have  the  ability  to  absorb 
and  hold  moisture,  a  layer  of  two  or  three  inches 
thick  on  the  poultry  house  floor  insures  a  drier 
and  more  sanitary  condition  for  the  chickens. 
When  removed,  the  mixture  of  hulls  and  drop- 
pings make  an  excellent  fertilizer. 

Western  farmers,  in  the  summer  of  1937, 
used  cottonseed  hulls  in  their  gallant  fight 
against  grasshoppers.  The  hulls  were  mixed 
with  poison  after  being  ground  up  very  fine.  This 
mixture  was  spread  over  the  fields  in  hopper-in- 
fested areas,  this  was  done  in  some  instances  by 
planes.  As  hulls  are  very  light,  they  proved  to 
be  excellent  carriers.  They  also  are  much  more 
economical  than  bran  which  has  ordinarily  been 
used  for  the  purpose. 

Cottonseed  hulls  are  also  finding  their  way 
into  industry.  One  of  the  first  uses  was  as  a 
stuffing  material.  They  are  being  used  in  much 
the  same  way  as  straw,  excelsior  or  sawdust. 
More  recently,  hulls  have  been  employed  in  the 
construction  on  concrete  highways  and  walks. 
Hulls,  because  of  their  retention  of  moisture  be- 
ing greater  than  many  materials,  are  moistened 
and  spread  over  concrete  after  it  is  poured.  The 
hulls  prevent  the  concrete  from  drying  too  quick- 
ly and  thereby  contribute  to  a  firm,  permanent 
"set". 

As  in  the  case  of  the  cottonseed  cake  and 
meal,  it  is  likely  that  scientific  research  will  find 
many  new  and  varied  uses  for  cottonseed  hulls. 
In  the  near  future,  they  may  contribute  much  to 
the  comfort  of  our  modern  homes.  Experiments 
have  been  made  which  indicate  that  hulls  may 
become  useful  as  an  insulating  material.  Hulls 
are  very  poor  conductors  of  heat  or  cold,  there- 
fore, they  may  be  used  someday  between  the  in- 
ner and  outer  walls  of  buildings  to  keep  out  both 
summer  heat  and  winter  cold. 

That  hulls  contain  a  large  percentage  of 
cellulose  is  another  reason  why  we  may  look 
for  them  to  play  an  increasingly  important  role 
in  industry.  We  already  know  that  cellulose  is 
the  base  of  hundreds  of  the  products  of  chemical 
science.  Thus,  from  a  waste  material,  that  use  to 
be  thrown  away  or  used  as  fuel,  hulls  have  ad- 
vanced to  a  position  of  great  usefulness  and  yet 
there  are  many  indications  that  their  usefulness 
will  become  even  greater  in  the  future. 
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Agricultural  Education  Seniors  Interviewed 

Mr.  T.  L.  Ayers  and  E.  D.  White  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  were  at  Clem- 
son  to  hold  conferences  with  the  seniors  who  are 
majoring  in  Agricultural  Education. 

At  these  conferences  there  were  round-table 
discussions  of  the  many  economic  problems  fac- 
ing the  Southern  farmer  today.  Vocational  Edu- 
cation teachers  are  expected  to  offer  to  the  farm- 
ers instructions  on  these  problems  which  are  of 
international    importance. 

Verd  Peterson,  State  Supervisor  of  Agricul- 
tural Education,  Miss  Lillian  Hoffman,  State 
Supervisor  of  Home  Economics,  and  J.  L.  Suther- 
land, Assistant  State  Supervisor  of  Agricultural 
Education,  are  cooperating  with  the  teacher 
training  staff  of  Agricultural  Education  and  the 
conference. 
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Animal  Husbandry  Club  Has  Successful  Year 

The  Animal  Husbandry  Club  has  completed 
one  of  it's  most  successful  years  since  its  organi- 
zation. The  club  has  sponsored  a  local  judging 
contest,  and  trips  to  New  Orleans  and  Chicago. 

Due  to  a  lack  of  time  and  material,  the  club 
has  had  to  postpone  its  "Little  International  Live- 
stock Show",  until  next  year. 


DuPre   to   Manage   for   Carnation   Milk   Company 

William  DuPre,  Dairy  graduate  of  '38,  will 
become  manager  of  the  new  Carnation  Milk  Com- 
pany plant  at  Shelby,  N.  C.  on  May  15.  DuPre 
has  been  employed  as  supervisor  of  the  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Association  for  the  lower 
Piedmont  Area. 
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Geology  Class  Takes  Field  Trip 

The  Geology  class  of  Clemson,  headed  by 
Professor  Robert  E.  Gee,  recently  went  on 
a  field  trip  which  lasted  for  three  days  and  cov- 
ered approximately  1000  miles  within  the  State. 
Leaving  school,  the  group  first  visited  the  Lau- 
rens Glass  Factory  in  Laurens,  S.  C.  From  there, 
they  went  by  way  of  the  Buzzard  Roost  Hydr- 
Electric  Plant,  now  under  construction  near 
Greenwood,  and  the  Kaolin  works  near  Aiken,  to 
Columbia,  where  they  spent  the  first  night. 

On  the  next  day,  the  class  went  to  Poinsett 
State  Park,  Santee-Cooper,  Eutaw  Springs,  lime 
deposits  near  Holly  Hill,  and  Charleston.  The 
last  day,  they  came  by  Hale  Gold  Mine  near 
Kershaw  and  saw  the  process  of  gold  mining. 

Throughout  the  entire  trip,  the  group  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  different  soil  types  and 
formations,  found  in  different  sections  of  South 
Carolina. 


GLEANED    HEAR — AND    THERE 

1.  The  farmer  who  looks  ahead  in  the  spring 
for  good  methods  doesn't  look  back  in  the  fall 
oil   poor  results. 

2.  Rusting  out  is  worse  than  wearing  out. 
This  is  true  of  farmers  machines  and  farmers 
minds. 

3.  Good  farmers  are  not  found  where  the 
land  is  poor.  Think  that  through  and  decide 
which    is  cause   and    which   is  result. 

'•  The  farmer  who  reads  farm  bulletins 
learns  how  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  ignorant 

tanning. 


5.  Paying  taxes  on  idle  land  that  could  be 
producing  trees  is  certainly  poor  economy. 

6.  A  best  way  to  serve  your  community  is 
to  strive  to  be  the  best  farmer  in  the  community. 

7.  Can  Southern  farmers  call  themselves 
good  farmers  as  long  as  there  is  a  hungry  home 
market  for  eggs,  poultry,  butter,  and  vegetables. 

8.  Southern  soils,  badly  in  need  of  humus, 
cry  out  against  spring  burning  of  cornstalks  and 
other  crops  refuse.  For  the  land's  sake  turn  it 
under. 

9.  A  farmer  who  keeps  businesslike  records 
will  find  his  banker  more  willing  to  talk  business. 
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A.  S.  A.  E.  Selects  Leaders 

R.  J.  Berry  was  elected  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers  at 
the  regular  meeting  held  Wednesday,  May  8.  C. 
J.  Bethea  was  named  vice-president,  and  F.  E. 
Rogers  was  chosen  secretary-treasurer. 

The  new  officials  succeed  W.  J.  Oates,  of 
Chester;  H.  E.  Ward,  of  Darlington;  and  R.  L. 
Hearon,  of  Bishopville. 
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Fenstemacher   to   Mississippi 

Ed  Fenstemacher,  Senior  in  Dairying,  has 
accepted  a  position  with  the  Pet  Milk  Company. 
He  will  assume  his  new  duties  in  Mississippi. 
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Baker   Accepts   Position   at   Hartwell,   S.   C. 

Jesse  M.  Baker,  Agronomy  major  from 
Hemingway,  S.  C.  and  retiring  Agronomy  De- 
partmental Editor  of  the  Agrarian,  has  accepted 
a  position  with  the  Plant  Pathology  Department 
of  the  Coker  Pedigreed  Seed  Co.,  Hartsville. 
Baker's  affiliations  with  this  organization  are  to 
begin  immediately  after  his  graduation  in  June, 
however  he  is  going  to  take  special  training  in 
Plant  Pathology  at  Clemson  this  summer  before 
reporting  to   Hartsville   in   October. 


Dairy  Club  Elects  Officers 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Clemson  Dairy 
Club,  which  was  organized  in  1922  by  Professor 
Goodale,  the  officers  for  next  year  were  elected 
President,  J.  B.  Guess;  Vice-President,  E.  L. 
Young;  Secretary-Treasurer,  W.  M.  Hobson.  The 
club  this  year  has  compiled  a  "Dairy  Alumni 
Directory",  which  has  been  unanimously  satis- 
factory. 

The  students  who  are  majoring  in  Dairying 
and  who  belong  to  the  Student  Chapter  of  the 
American  Dairy  Science  Association  gave  a  ban- 
quet in  the  college  dining  hall  on  Thursday,  April 
twenty-fifth. 
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Gray   to   Supervise   in   Greenville 

Fred  Gray,  Senior  in  Dairying,  from  Frank- 
lin, N.  C,  will  become  supervisor  of  the  Green- 
ville County  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associa- 
tion immediately  after  graduation. 
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Fellowship   Awarded   Arrington 

Bob  Arrington,  Dairy  Senior  from  Ninety 
Six,  has  been  awarded  a  one-year  Fellowship  at 
V.  P.  I.,  where  he  will  work  on  his  Master's  De- 
gree. 


10.  The  wise  poultry  raiser  knows  that 
early  hatches  catch  the  biggest  profits. 

11.  Since  it  costs  as  much  to  grow  a  poor 
crop  from  inferior  seed  as  a  good  crop  from 
purebred  seed,  the  differences  is  profit. 

12.  Water  run-off  has  to  walk-off  if  you 
have  a  good  terrace. 

13.  "The  glory  of  the  farmer  is  that  in  the 
divisions  of  labor  it  is  his  part  to  create.  He  ob- 
tains from  the  earth  the  bread  and  the  meat, 
the  food  which  was  not  he  causes  to  be." — 
"Ralph  Waldo  Emerson." 

14.  Progressive  townspeople  are  always  in- 
terested in  seeing  the  farmers  prosper. 


15.  It  is  a  poor  system  of  farming  indeed 
when  the  farmer  depends  upon  one  crop  for  his 
yearly  income. 

16.  One  treasure  that  a  man  can  dig  up  out 
of  his  own  backyard  is  a  healthful  diet  of  fresh 
vegetables. 

17.  Most  big  farmers  were  once  little  far- 
mers who  had  ideas  and  energy. 

18.  As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  so 
far  is  the  scrub  from  the  purebred. 

19.  A  good  pasture  is  a  lot  more  than  an 
exercise  lot  with  a  fence  around  it. 
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History  of  Alpha  Zeta  Purpose  and  Activities  of  4-H 


at  Clemson 

By  L.  R.  ARRINGTON,  '40 

Alpha  Zeta  is  the  national  honary  frater- 
nity for  undergraduate  students  in  Agriculture. 
Among  the  aims  and  purposes  of  this  fraternity 
is  the  establishment  and  development  of  high 
standards  of  scholarhip  and  leadership  among 
its  members  and  other  students  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  spirit  of  fellowship  between  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty. 

The  chapter  for  South  Carolina  was  organiz- 
ed at  Clemson  in  1930,  and  is  known  as  the  South 
Carolina  Chapter  of  Alpha  Zeta.  It  was  the 
thirty-ninth  organization  in  the  present  number 
of  forty  two  which  are  distributed  throughout 
the  Land  Grant  Colleges  of  the  United  States.  The 
development  of  the  chapter  grew  out  of  the  de- 
sire of  nine  or  ten  Clemson  College  faculty  mem- 
bers of  Alpha  Zeta  at  some  other  school  and  who 
were  aware  of  the  need  of  the  Clemson  Agricul- 
tural Students.  Ten  outstanding  agricultural 
seniors  of  the  Class  of  1928  were  elected  to 
work  with  the  Alpha  Zeta  faculty  members  in 
considering  the  proposed  fraternity.  The  out- 
come of  this  work  was  a  local  Alpha  Zeta  model- 
ed fraternity  christened  Alpha  Sigma,  signifying 
Agricultural  Science.  This  organization,  although 
short  lived,  was  the  basis  upon  which  the  pres- 
ent South  Carolina  Chapter  of  Alpha  Zeta  was 
constructed.  In  December  1929,  the  membership 
of  Alpha  Sigma  submitted  to  the  National  Alpha 
Zeta  conclave  a  petition  for  a  South  Carolina 
Chapter.  The  petition  was  accepted,  the  college 
inspected  by  a  member  of  the  High  Council,  a 
favorable  report  submitted,  and  the  date  of 
April  19,   1930  set  for  the  formal  installation. 

Nineteen  of  the  twenty  nine  members  of 
Alpha  Sigma  became  members  of  this  fraternity. 
Two  of  the  charter  members  are  now  faculty 
members  of  this  same  chapter.  Membership  to- 
day includes  active  members  and  faculty  mem- 
Membership  in  this  fraternity  is  offered  to 
all  junior  and  senior  students  in  the  school  of 
Agriculture  who  stand  in  the  upper  portion  of 
their  class  scholastically,  and  who  in  the  opinion 
of  the  fraternity  members  have  high  qualities  of 
leadership  and   character. 


at  Clemson 

By  B.  R.  LEONARD,  '42 

The  Clemson  College  4-H  Club  was  organiz- 
ed in  1930  by  the  cadets  of  Clemson  College, 
who,  having  previously  been  members  of  the 
state  4-H  clubs,  were  interested  in  keeping  up  the 
spirit  for  which  the  club  is  noted.  Thirty-two 
charter  members  were  enrolled  in  the  first  col- 
lege club.  Mr.  Leon  Clayton,  now  state  assistant 
4-H  club  agent,  was  the  first  president  of  the 
club.  Of  the  thirty-two  charter  members,  the  ma- 
jority are  now  in  the  Extension  Service,  or  are 
prominent  farmers  in  South  Carolina. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  develop 
leadership  qualities  and  activities  that  were  be- 
gun back  in  the  home  communities.  This  is  ac- 
complished in  the  college  4-H  club  by  the  stu- 
dents actually  preparing  and  conducting  pro- 
grams and  by  taking  part  in  the  club  activities. 

With  the  motto  of  the  club,  "To  Make  The 
Best  Better,"  we  are  inspired  to  continue  the 
four-fold  development  of  the  head,  heart,  hand, 
and  health  of  rural  boys  and  girls. 

There  are  now  enrolled  in  the  Clemson  4-H 
Club  forty-five  active  members.  The  club  holds 
two  meetings  monthly.  These  meetings  are 
carried  out  by  4-H  club  members,  members  of 
the  faculty,  and  noted  educators.  Discussions  are 

continued  on  page  sixteen 


iX     Farming  plans  that  aren't  shot  through  with 
intelligence  will  he  shot  through  with  failure. 
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Mechanization  in  the  South 


By  C.  H.  TRIPLETT,  '40 


The  South  of  today  is  in  a  period  of  transi- 
tion. Such  a  period  is  always  one  of  readjust- 
ment, presenting  many  complex  problems  which 
call  for  ingenuity,  special  training,  and  much 
thinking  to  solve. 

The  change  that  the  farmers  of  the  South 
are  making  is  a  change  from  animal  power  to 
power  machinery.  Many  farmers  are  not  making 
a  gradual  change,  but  are  trying  to  make  the 
transition  in  one  stride,  giving  no  thought  to  their 
own  particular  situation  and  problems,  but  mere- 
ly saying  in  effect,  "My  neighbor  uses  a  tractor 
profitably,  why  shouldn't  I?"  This  is  the  key 
question  to  the  whole  situation,  and  no  one  should 
buy  any  machine  before  this  question  is  answered 
satisfatorily. 

In  the  mid-western  states,  power  machinery 
is  far  ahead  of  animal  power.  We  in  the  South 
must  realize  that  this  section  has  always  been 
more  or  less  a  testing  ground  for  the  machinery 
companies,  and  that  consequently  the  use  of  pow- 
er equipment  developed  gradually  as  the  ma- 
chinery companies  themselves  developed.  The 
transition  from  mule  power  to  tractor  power  has 
taken  place  over  a  number  of  years,  therefore 
these  famers  felt  their  way  along  cautiously,  dis- 
carding that  which  was  impractical  and  using 
that  which  was  profitable. 

However  we  in  the  South  were  having  pro- 
fitable years  while  this  change  was  taking  place 
in  the  midwest,  and  we  saw  no  reason  for  chang- 
ing our  methods  of  seeding,  cultivating,  and  har- 
vesting. With  the  changing  conditions  however, 
we  have  had  to  use  every  method  in  sight  to  de- 
crease our  expenses.  Looking  around,  we  saw 
some  advertisements  which  were  meant  for  the 
mid-west  farmers,  "Use  tractors  for  more  econo- 
mical farming."  Without  thought,  many  south- 
ern farmers  bought  these  machines  and  imple- 
ments which  were  totally  unsuited  for  our  type 
of  farming,  and  consequently  they  quickly  went 
broke.  Wherefore  we  began  clamoring  for  ma- 
chinery which  was  designed  for  our  type  of 
farms  and  farming. 

Now  there  are  many  companies  manufac- 
turing equipment  designed  especially  for  the 
Southern  farm.  This  does  not  mean  that  they 
are  designed  for  every  Southern  farm  however, 
for  there  are  many  farms  upon  which  it  would 


be  impractical  to  use  this  equipment.  Before 
making  such  a  radical  change,  the  farmer  should 
sit  down  and  put  on  paper  the  cost  of  seeding, 
cultivation,  and  harvesting,  how  long  does  it  take, 
and  the  labor  required.  Then  he  should  figure 
whether  power  equipment  would  help  him  by  de- 
creasing the  time  and  labor  requirements,  wheth- 
er he  could  handle  a  more  diversified  system  of 
farming,  and  whether  and  how  long  it  will  take 
the  equipment  to  pay  for  itself.  With  these  ques- 
tions answered,  the  farmer  should  be  able  to  tell 
exactly  whether  or  not  he  should  attempt  the 
transition  from  animal  power  to  power  machin- 
ery. 


■¥■  France  uses  large  quantites  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  for  the  control  of  weeds. 

M  "He  who  hath  never  heard  the  'voice  of  the 
trees'  is  poor  in  knowledge". 


FOR  SALE* 


BULL     CALVES 

JERSEY       GUERNSEY        HOLSTEIN 


DAIRY  DEPARTMENT 
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PURPOSE  AND  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE 
CLEMSON  4  H  CLUB 

continued  from  page  fourteen 
held  by  members  on  subjects  of  interest  to  rural 
youth.  The  College  4-H  Club  seeks  the  broad 
educational  development  of  boys  and  girls,  em- 
phasizing better  agriculture,  homemaking,  and 
rural  life. 

The  retiring  officers  for  this  year  have 
clone  much  in  making  the  club  one  of  the  most 
active  on  the  college  campus.  They  are:  F.  E. 
Wells,  president;  H.  B.  Mays,  vice-president;  L. 
E.  Lanford,  corresponding  secretary;  G.  W.  Jones 
secretary-treasurer;  and  B.  R.  Leonard  as  Sgt.-of 
Arms.  Through  these,  and  with  the  full  coopera- 
tion of  the  club,  the  organization  has  made  rapid 
strides  toward  a  bigger  and  better  club.  The 
newly-elected  officers  for  next  year  are  as  en- 
thusiastic over  the  possibilities  of  the  club  as 
were  any  who  have  gone  before.  These  officers 
are:  G.  W.  Jones,  president;  C.  M.  Eaddy,  vice- 
president;  K.  J.  Bodie,  corresponding  secretary; 
B.  R.  Leonard,  secretary-treasurer;  and  Arthur 
Flowers  as  Sgt.-of-Arms. 

The  activties  of  the  college  4-H  club  for  the 
past  ten  years  have  netted  many  achievements. 
Some  of  these  accomplishments  are  as  follows: 

1.  Erection  of  a  booth  during  the  agricul- 
tural field  day. 

2.  Assistance  to  state  4-H  club  agents  with 
county  and  district  4-H  meetings. 

3.  Exhibit  booths  and  demonstrations  at 
the  State  Fair  annually. 

4.  Exchange  of  programs  of  educational  and 
social  value  with  the  Winthrop  College  4-H  club 
annually. 

5.  Presentation  of  programs  for  community 
club  groups. 

G.  Renderance  of  fellowship  services  to  for- 
mer 4-H  club  members  entering  Clemson  College. 

7.  Adoption  of  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
for  the  club. 

8.  Adoption  of  a  standard  key  for  which 
members  are   eligible. 

9.  Service  as  sponsor  for  the  Recreational 
Institute  conducted  at  Clemson  in  19.°>8. 

10.  Served  as  joint  host  with  the  Winthrop 
1-H  Club  in  sponsoring  the  firsl  Interstate  Colle- 
giate   l-H   Conference,  comprising  students  from 

irgia,     North     Carolina,     and     South     Carolina. 

This    conference    has    developed    into    an    annual 

Occasion    held    at     Camp    Long,    state     I  II    camp, 

located    near    Aiken,    S.    C.      The    purpose    of   this 

ate    Collegiate    Conference    are    as    follows: 

(a)    l.     To  provide  social  opportunity. 


(b)  2.  To  better  understand  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  college  4-H  club. 

(c)  3.  To  maintain  interest  in  the  Extension 
Service  and  further  develop  its  programs. 

(d)  4.  To  provide  further  opportunity  for 
leadership  development. 

(e)  5.  To  better  understand  problems  con- 
fronting rural  college  students. 

Between  the  regular  instructional  phases  of 
the  conference  program,  the  students  attending 
enjoyed  free  time  activities  consisting  of  play- 
ground games,  boating,  swimming,  and  other 
forms  of  recreation.  Music  and  group  singing 
were   interspersed  throughout  the   program. 

The  college  4-H  club  which  was  organized 
by  the  students  who  were  former  4-H  club  mem- 
bers are  striving  ever  to  keep  up  the  spirit  for 
which  the  club  is  noted;  to  develop  leadership 
among  its  members,  to  maintain  interest  in  ex- 
tension work  which  was  so  notably  begun  by  our 
forerunners,  and  to  live  by  the  club  motto  "To 
Make  The  Best  Better."  This  is  only  attained  by 
using  the  best  we  have.  It  is  through  coopera- 
tion of  local  leaders  and  fellow  students  in  the 
club  that  has  given  us  the  organization  of  a  col- 
lege 4-H  club.  In  the  years  to  follow  there  are 
many  probelms  to  face  and  solve,  but  we  ever 
look  for  a  solution  that  will  serve  to  make  the 
rural  communities  of  America  better. 


HATCHERYMEN  AND  POULTRYMEN 

Are  you  prepared  and  equipped  for 
the  coming  season? 

Take  time  out  today  and  check  up  on 
your  Incubators,  Battery  Brooders,  and 
Poultry  Equipment.  Let's  make  this  a 
profitable  season. 

Call  on  your  Jameswaymen  for  help 
in  solving  these  problems. 


JAMES  MFG.  CO. 

Farm    Engineering 

Service 

Elmira,     N.     Y. 


W.  GLENN  NEELY 
417    Union    Ave. 
Rock    Hill,   S.   C. 
Teleohone    551-J 
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Mr.  Farmer  Meets  the  Tariff 


By  G.  A.  STOUDEMIRE,  '40 


.    .      .      "What  are  we,  the  cotton  farmers  of  America,  going  to  do  about  abolishing,  correcting  and  lowering 
the  American  protective  tariff?" 


A  few  years  ago  Secretary  Cordell  Hull 
made  the  statement  that  economic  education  is 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  needs.  With  this 
thought  in  mind,  Mr.  J.  N.  Lipscomb,  Professor 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  and  Mr.  V.  G.  Martin, 
Professor  of  Vocational  Agricultural  Education, 
Mississippi  State  College,  set  out  to  devise  some 
means  of  acquainting  the  American  cotton  far- 
mer with  some  of  the  handicaps  placed  on  him  by 
our  American  protective  tariff  system. 

These  two  men,  because  of  their  positions, 
have  had  opportunity  through  the  years  to  work 
with  many  southern  cotton  farmers.  They  have 
observed  the  slow  and  difficult  progress  made 
with  these  farmers  when  the  lecture  and  confer- 
ence methods  of  teaching  are  the  only  means  of 
getting  information  to  them.  In  order  to  put  the 
tariff  information  before  the  farmers  more  quick- 
ly and  effectively,  they  determined  to  present  it 
in  an  entertaining  way. 

Out  of  this  decision  came  "Mr.  Farmer 
Meets  The  Tariff",  an  educational  comedy  in 
three  acts.  The  play  centers  around  Mr.  Cot- 
ton Farmer,  a  typical  farmer  of  the  Cotton  Belt. 
For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cotton  Far- 
mer has  been  unable  to  sell  all  of  their  cotton  in 
the  United  States  and  had  received  a  low  price 
for  the  cotton  they  did  sell.  The  old  saying, 
"The  pasture  look  greener  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fence"  certainly  applies  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cot- 
ton Farmer.  Ignorant  of  the  tariff  regulations, 
they  traveled  abroad  to  sell  their  surplus  cotton 
and  were  amazed  at  the  prevailing  high  prices. 
This  indeed  was  the  solution  to  their  problem, 
they  thought.  The  foreign  cotton  brokers  ex- 
plained that  they  could  not  pay  cash  for  this  fine 
American  cotton,  but  that  they  could  give  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cotton  Farmer  foreign  commodities 
equivalent  to  the  money.  This  met  with  the 
hearty  approval  of  the  American  couple  for  not 
only  could  they  buy  things  they  had  never  been 
able  to  afford,  but  they  could  also  bring  some 
things  home  and  sell  them  to  their  neighbors  at 
a   profit.      But — their   own   Uncle   Sam   and   the 


The  cast   of   Clemson   students 


customs  officers  met  them  at  the  dock.  After 
many  trying  experiences  with  the  workings  of  the 
tariff  regulations,  they  were  forced  to  leave  their 
cherished  purchases  at  the  customs  house  be- 
cause of  insufficient  funds  with  which  to  pay 
the  high  duties.  These  experiences  led  them  to 
see  the  tariff  as  a  curse  to  the  southern  farmer. 
The  last  part  of  the  play  depicts  the  political  ac- 
tivities of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cotton  Farmer  in  their 
home  community  as  they  work  to  send  congress- 
men to  Washington  who  will  use  their  influence 
to  remove  the  burden  of  the  tariff  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  cotton  farmer. 

The  play  was  first  dramatized  by  the  Col- 
legiate Chapter  of  F.  F.  A.  of  the  Mississippi 
State  College.  This  group  of  students  was  grant- 
ed permission  to  present  the  play  before  the 
Southern  Regional  Conference  of  Agricultural 
Education  Workers  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
April,  1939.  Mr.  W.  G.  Crandall,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Education  of  Clem- 
son College,  attended  the  conference  in  Little 
Rock  and  brought  back  news  of  the  enthusiastic 
reception  of  this  educational  comedy.  The  Clem- 
on  Collegiate  Chapter  of  Future  Farmers  of 
America,  having  as  two  of  it's  objectives  the 
education  and  development  of  the  abilities  of  its 
members,  decided  to  present  "Mr.  Farmer  Meets 
The  Tariff"  in  South  Carolina. 

The  Agricultural  Education  faculty  selected 

continued  on  page  eighteen 
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MR.  FARMER  MEETS  THE  TARIFF 

continued  from  page  seventeen 

the  cast  from  senior  members  of  the  Collegiate 
F.  F.  A.  Chapter.  Members  of  the  cast  were  as 
follows:  Mr.  Cotton  Farmer,  L.  G.  Hannah;  Mrs. 
Cotton  Farmer,  S.  B.  Williams;  Mr.  U.  S.  Cotton 
Spinner,  J.  B.  Earle;  Mr.  John  Bull  Cotton  Spin- 
ner, J  W.  Johnson;  Mr.  Fritz  H.  Spinner,  S.  W. 
Epting;  Mr.  Tokyo  Y.  Spinner,  M.  L.  Bridges; 
Monsieur  Z.  Spinner,  S.  H.  Pruitt;  Uncle  Sam,  J. 
R.  Carter;  U.  S.  Tariff  Inspector,  I.  C.  Redfern; 
First  Tariff  Clerk,  F.  E.  Wells;  Second  Tariff 
Clerk,  P.  C.  Ballenger;  Dr.  Galvensky,  Agricul- 
tural Economist,  G.  A.  Stoudemire;  Mr.  Booster, 
Candidate  for  Congress,  R.  W.  Ballentine.  The 
play  was  directed  by  Dr.  T.  A.  White,  Professor 
of  Agricultural  Education,  and  a  student  assist- 
ant, Cadet  L.  E.  Lanford. 

The  play  was  presented  to  large  groups  of 
rural  people  at  several  of  the  evening  class  cen- 
ters where  seniors  majoring  in  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation hold  evening  class  meetings  with  farmers 
in  this  section  of  the  State.  "Mr.  Farmer  Meets 
The  Tariff"  proved  to  be  both  entertaining  and 
educational  to  these  people.  Many  of  them  com- 
mented that  the  play  made  clear  to  them  just 
what  the  tariff  really  means. 

From  these  evening-class  centers,  the  play 
moved  on  to  larger  fields.  Mr.  E.  R.  Alexander, 
Program  Director  for  the  South  Carolina  Voca- 
tional Association,  invited  the  cast  to  present  the 
play  before  the  South  Carolina  Vocational  Teach- 
ers' Convention  held  in  Greenville,  S.  C,  on 
March  13.  All  seniors  majoring  in  Agricultural 
Education  accompanied  the  cast  to  Greenville. 
At  this  presentation  of  "Mr.  Farmer  Meets  The 
Tariff",  the  audience  was  made  up  of  the  state 
and  district  supervisors  of  vocational  education 
and  the  agriculture  and  home  economics  teachers 
from  all  sections  of  the  State.  From  that  date, 
many  requests  were  received  for  the  play  to  be 
presented  at  various  high  schools  and  meetings 
of  agricultural  groups.  All  these  requests  could 
not  be  accepted,  but  the  play  was  presented  as 
many  times  as  could  be  arranged. 

The  cast  look  an  unusual  interest  in  present- 
ing the  play  before  seniors  majoring  in  home  eco- 
nomics and  others  at  Winthrop  College.  Here, 
as  in  many  other  places,  the  boys  were  entertain- 
ed   loyally. 

Due  to  the  requests  of  various  professors 
and  students,  plan-  are  being  made  to  present  the 


play   here   at   Clemson   in  the   agricultural   audi- 
torium in  the  near  future. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  who  have  seen  this 
play  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of 
showing  our  people  the  real  meaning  of  the  tariff 
as  it  now  works.  The  problem  for  us  is  "What 
are  we  the  cotton  farmers  of  America,  going  to 
do  about  abolishing,  correcting  or  lowering  the 
American  protective  tariff?" 
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SHEEP  FOR  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

There  was  a  time  when  millions  of  sheep 
roamed  the  farm  lands  of  the  South.  In  those 
days  practically  every  farm  kept  a  flock.  Then 
came  the  specialized  fat  lamb  industry  of  the 
Great  Western  Plains  and  the  fine  wool  sheep 
development  of  the  arid  regions.  This  along 
with  the  dogs,  parasites,  and  the  natural  disad- 
vantages that  a  smaller  flock  posseses  virtually 
drove  the  Southern  sheepman  out  of  existence. 

But  a  new  day  is  dawning  for  the  Dixie 
shepherd.  An  enlightened  public  opinion  is 
"curbing  the  cur."  The  development  of  simple, 
inexpensive  ways  of  controlling  the  parasite  is 
rapidly  removing  this  obstacle  to  the  production 
of  sheep.  And  the  discovery  that  our  pastures 
produce  65  percent  of  their  nutritive  value  by 
June  15,  points  to  spring  lambs  as  the  most 
practical  stock  for  harvesting  this  herbage.  These 
developments,  with  the  fact  that  superior  sheep 
from  the  standpoint  of  mutton  and  wool  are  now 
available  is  making  sheep  a  consistently  profit- 
able livestock  venture. 
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GUEST  EDITORIAL 

continued  from  page  seven 

Table    3. — Comparison    of   Lime    Consumption    in    Seven 
Southeastern  Cotton  States  with  Other  Regions,   1937 


Pounds  oxide 

Percent 

State 

Tons 

per  acre 

of  U.S. 

States  producing  little 

or  no  cotton 
67.1 

Pennsylvania 

467,007 

6.9 

New  York 

314,500 

39.7 

4.6 

Wisconsin 

600,000 

50.3 

8.8 

Iowa 

432,373 

17.1 

6.4 

Illinois 

1,044,834 

41.5 

15.4 

Kentucky 

819,432 

99.6 

12.0 

Virginia 

289,878 

59.6 

4.3 

Tennessee 

413,910 

45.0 

6.1 

Southeastern  cotton  states 

North  Carolina 

136,242 

18.8 

2.0 

South  Carolina 

57,147 

10.8 

.8 

Florida 

53,986 

24.7 

.8 

Alabama 

45,771 

5.3 

.7 

Georgia 

24,332 

2.3 

.4 

Louisiana 

7,291 

1.5 

.1 

Mississsippi 

6,799 

0.9 

.1 

Total 

331,568 

4.9 

United  States 

6,800,735 

zinc,  iron,  copper  and  boron.  Only  small  quantities  of 
these  minor  nutrient  elements  are  needed  for  optimum 
growth  of  plants.  Excessive  amounts  in  the  soil  solution 
may  be  very  toxic  to  certain  crops  plants.  High  soil 
acidity  favors  the  solubility  of  such  materials  which  may 
be  removed  from  the  soil  by  leaching.  The  leaching  of 
excessive  amounts  of  the  material  which  might  be  toxic 
results  in  the  soil  reaching  an  equilibrium  suitable  for 
the  growth  of  plants.  In  certain  soils  leaching  removes 
most  of  certain  minor  nutrients,  causing  crops  and  animals 
to  develop  certain  minor  nutrient  deficiency  symptoms. 

It  is  recognized  that  there  are  a  number  of  important 
factors  to  work  out  in  connection  with  a  general  liming 
program,  as  excessive  amounts  of  lime  may  significantly 
decrease  the  availability  of  certain  minor  nutrients.  It  is 
often  necessary  to  apply  to  the  soil  some  of  the  minor 
nutrients  in  addition  to  lime  to  maintain  a  balanced 
nutrient  complex  in  the  soil.  These  minor  elements  can 
be  added  readily  and  cheaply  when  their  need  is  demon- 
strated. 

Since  the  unusual  or  exceptional  case  of  soil  injury 
from  liming  can  be  easily  corrected,  it  should  not  discour- 
age a  general  liming  program  which  will  make  it  possible 
to  produce  the  quantity  and  quality  of  feed  crops  neces- 
sary for  successful  livestock  enterprises.  Soil  scientists 
sometimes  become  absorbed  in  the  exceptional  cases  and 
lose  sight  of  the  main  issue.  This  attitude  has  been  a 
significant  factor  in  delaying  the  development  of  a  broad 
liming  program  which  is  such  a  serious  limiting  factor  in 
the  agricultural  development  of  the  Southwestern  States. 
If  the  excessive  soil  acidity  of  our  soil  is  not  eliminated 
we  shall  be  forced  to  continue  our  present  general  system 
og  agriculture  or  abandon  large  acreages  and  let  the  land 
revert  to  forest.  The  solution  of  some  of  these  problems 
requires   technical   skill   as   well   as   available   capital. 

Production     of    Livestock 

The  South  is  deficient  in  quantity  and  quality  of  live- 
stock products.  The  Southern  livestock  industry  is  be- 
coming more  permanently  established  as  we  recognize  and 
correct  the  limiting  factors  in  the  industry.  It  is  not 
possible  to  establish  a  profitable  livestock  enterprise  with- 
out an  adequate  supply  of  high-grade  feed  crops.  It  is 
now  generally  realized  that  inadequate  mineral  content 
of  feed  crops  has  been  a  major  obstacle  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  needed  livestock  industry  in  the   South. 


Very  significant  and  far-reaching  developments  are  oc- 
curring in  the  field  of  animal  nutrition.  Many  problems 
also  have  arisen  from  the  modern  methods  of  production, 
manufacturing,  and  preserving  of  foodstuffs,  and  from 
specialization  and  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  food 
crops  produced  in  certain  regions.  Depleted  soils  have 
produced  food  crops  deficient  in  vitamin  and  mineral 
nutrients  such  as  calcium  and  phosphorus.  The  intensive 
production  of  crops  and  animals  presents  problems  not 
encountered  in  ordinary  farm  flocks  and  herds.  The 
intensification  of  livestock  enterprises  requires  rapid 
growth,  early  maturity,  and  high  production.  Such  enter- 
prises demand  a  varied  and  well-balanced  food  supply. 

In  the  selection  of  an  adequate  food  supply  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  protein  supply, 
the  kinds  and  amounts  of  mineral  and  the  various  vitamins 
required.  The  recent  specialization  has  presented  nutri- 
tional problems  not  previously  considered  very  significant 
under  systems  where  there  was  low  production.  These 
problems  have  stimulated  research  which  has  been  respon- 
sible  for  many  of  the   modern   developments   in   nutrition. 

The  field  of  nutrition  is  constantly  expanding.  Each 
new  discovery  reveals  new  fields  to  explore. 

The  recent  finds  by  the  Florida  Experiment  Station 
that  copper,  manganese,  zinc,  and  cobalt  are  important 
factors  in  nutrition  have  called  attention  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  minor  mineral  nutrients  in  nutrition  of  ani- 
mals. The  deficiency  disease  problem  is  of  particular  im- 
portance in  the  South  where  optimum  dietary  food  com- 
binations are  often  lacking. 


Human    Nutrition 

Human  nutrition  is  a  major  problem  in  the  South. 
Since  our  political,  social  and  economic  conditions  have 
fostered  the  development  of  highly  specialized  cash  crop 
systems  of  agriculture  we  have  grown  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  high  grade  food  crops.  The  depletion  of  the  fertili- 
ty of  the  soil  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  certain 
crops  low  in  essential  mineral  nutrients.  Such  crops  also 
produce  low  quality  of  organic  nutrients  such  as  proteins, 
carbohydrates  and  fats.  Quality  in  addition  to  quantity 
is  a  necessary  prerequisite  in  the  human  diet.  It  is  very 
gratifying  to  note  the  large  number  of  fine  papers  on  this 
subject.  The  nutrition  of  the  underprivileged  classes  in 
our  society  is  one  of  our  major  problems.  It  is  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  our  agricultural  program  to  feed  and  clothe 
properly   our  population. 

The  poor  nutrition  due  to  inadequate  diet  and  the 
presence  of  food  deficiency  diseases  are  a  tremendous 
drain  on  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  South.  It  is 
encouraging  to  note  the  very  fine  efforts  and  the  progress 
which  are  being  made  in  the  solution  of  some  of  the  nutri- 
tional problems  of  our  people. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  South  has  the  five 
major  bases  of  a  great  civilization  it  has  been  stated  that 
the  South  is  very  rich  and  the  Southerners  very  poor.  The 
South  possesses  the  two  primary  bases,  natural  wealth  and 
human  wealth,  but  it  has  not  developed  the  three  second- 
ary bases  including  technical  skills,  artificial  wealth — 
money,  capital,  credit — and  institutional  services.  High 
tariff,  discrimination  in  freight  rates  and  a  marked  defi- 
ciency of  Federal  government  expenditures  in  the  South 
have  been  significant  factors  in  preventing  the  develop- 
ment of  technical  skills,  the  accumulation  of  capital,  and 
the    establishment    of   institutional   services. 

The  South  has  been  producing  low  priced  raw  material 
to  be  finished  in  other  regions  using  high  priced  skilled 
labor  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finished  products.  The 
selling  of  low  priced  raw  products  and  the  purchase  of 
high  priced  finished  products  has  resulted  in  a  tremendous 
economic  loss  to  the  South  both  in  capital  and  people.  The 
lack  of  opportunities  in  the  field  of  skilled  labor  has  re- 
sulted in  a  movement  of  some  of  the  most  efficient  of  the 
surplus  farm  population  out  of  the  South  in  search  of 
greater    opportunities. 


continued  on  page  twenty 
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GUEST  EDITORIAL 

continued  from  page  nineteen 

The  modern  South  is  confronted  with  many  and  im- 
mensely complicated  problems.  The  solution  of  these 
problems  will  call  for  much  effort  and  sacrifice.  With  a 
knowledge  of  the  major  factors  limiting  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  South,  it  is  possible  to  pursue  a 
reasonably  logical  and  intelligent  course  in  its  development. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  membership  of  this 
group  to  supply  the  leadership  in  the  attainment  of  great- 
er technical  skills  and  in  wider  institutional  services.  With 
our  natural  resources  and  intelligent  leadership  the  South 
can  and  must  attain  more  diversified  permanent  systems 
of  agriculture  and  industries  which  will  provide  a  higher 
standard  of  living  for  its  people. 
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-K  That  the  first  five  years  after  the  invention  of 
the  automobile,  a  whip-holder  was  included  on 
the  body. 

-K  When  the  population  of  South  Carolina  eats 
a  meal,  one  out  of  every  five  is  eating  food  fur- 
nished by  the  W.P.A. 

*  Over  800,000  Southern  farm  families  have  no 
vitamin  factories  in  the  form  of  vegetable  gar- 
dens. 
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ORGANIC  MATTER  AND  OUR  SOILS 

continued  from  page  five 

organic  amendments,  but  it  is  now  becoming  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  obtain  them  in  quantity, 
so  other  sources  have  to  be  used.  The  practice 
of  using  composts  of  various  kinds  for  adding 
organic  matter  to  the  soil  is  becoming  popular 
because  it  offers  a  means  of  utilizing  many  waste 
materials  to  excellent  advantage  from  both  soil 
conditioning  and  soil  fertility  standpoints.  Green 
manure  crops  are  also  very  important  sources  of 
organic  matter.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  when 
planning  an  organic  matter  conservation  pro- 
gram, however,  that  fresh  or  undecomposed 
vegetable  material  rich  in  cellulose  or  other  read- 
ily decomposed  constituents  is  usually  not  satis- 
factory for  direct  use,  because  it  greatly  stimu- 
lates the  growth  of  micro-organisms  and  may 
thus  temporarily  render  nutrients  in  the  soil  un- 
available for  plant  use.  When  making  a  com- 
post out  of  such  materials  as  straw,  leaves,  etc., 
it  is  often  advisable  to  add  nitrogenous  fertilizer 
chemicals  in  order  to  hasten  organic  decomposi- 
tion. Peat  and  muck  have  become  important 
sources  of  organic  material,  but  as  yet  their  use 
can  be  recommended  only  in  a  general  way  as 
considerable  experiment  is  needed  to  determine 
their  suitability  under  varying  conditions  Woody 
material  as  a  source  of  organic  matter  should 
generally  be  avoided  as  it  is  very  difficult  to 
break  down  into  a  favorable  condition  and  other- 
wise has  harmful  biological  effects  in  the  soil 

Soil  organic  matter  is  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant national  resources,  and  it  must  be  given 
its  proper  rank  in  any  conservation  policy  as  one 
of  the  major  factors  affecting  the  levels  of  crop 
production  in  the  future.  The  high  productivity 
of  most  virgin  soils  has  always  been  associated 
with  their  high  content  of  organic  matter,  and 
the  decrease  in  the  supply  with  cultivation  has 
generally  been  paralled  by  a  corresponding  de- 
crease in  productivity.  As  these  soils  are  con- 
stantly being  depleted  of  their  organic  matter, 
with  a  resultant  decrease  in  crop  yields  and  net 
returns  of  profit  per  unit  of  land  planted,  it  is 
important  that  we  take  drastic  steps  to  keep  this 
organic  matter  at  a  constant  level  in  our  soil  in 
order  to  insure  our  economic  security  from  the 
farming  industry.  In  the  future,  careful  conser- 
vation and  thrifty  management  will  be  impera- 
tive if  our  soil  is  to  yield  even  a  moderate  income. 

THE  AGRARIAN  . 

■¥■  The  farmer's  batting  average  in  the  farming 
game  is  indicated  by  the  records  he  keeps  which 
show  the   hits  and   errors  made  in   his  business. 
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Livestock  Notes 


By  M.  I.  JENKINS,  '41. 

Give  Your  Pigs  Plenty  of  Room 

Growing  pigs  need  enough  space  to  allow 
freedom  of  movement,  so  they  can  get  enough 
exercise  to  keep  digestion  and  assimilation  at  the 
highest  point  of  efficiency. 

The  following  experiment  shows  that  it  pays 
to  let  pigs  have  at  least  a  modest  amount  of 
room:  One  group  of  ten  pigs  was  fed  in  a  one 
acre  dry  lot.  Another  group  was  fed  in  a  250 
square  foot,  floored  pen.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment,  each  pig  weighed  50  pounds  each. 
The  pigs  in  the  dry  lot  made  a  daily  gain  of  1.72 
pounds,  and  those  in  the  pen  made  a  daily  gain 
of  1.59  pounds.  It  required  319  pounds  of  corn 
and  47  pounds  of  supplement  for  every  100 
pounds  of  gain  in  the  dry  lot.  (This  cost  $4.49 
per  hundred  pounds  gain.)  The  feed  required  for 
100  pounds  of  gain  in  the  pen  was  344  pounds 
of  corn  and  53  pounds  of  supplement.  (At  a  cost 
of  $5.4i.) 


Save    Money   by    Fattening    Steers   on    Cottonseed 
Meal   and    Hulls 

A  recent  tost  shows  that  cottonseed  hulls 
car  profitably  replace  corn  and  hay  for  beef 
pioduction  when  it  is  convenient  to  do  so.  Twenty 
sceers  weighing  about  700  pounds  each  were  di- 
vided into  two  equal  groups.  One  lot  received 
all  ;he  cottonseed  hulls  they  could  eat  and  one 
pomd  of  meal  for  every  100  pounds  of  steer 
weijht.  The  other  lot  was  fed  one  pound  of' 
sheled  corn  per  100  pounds  of  steer  weight  and 
all  the  alfalfa  hay  they  would  eat.  The  first  lot 
male  an  average  daily  gain  of  2.22  pounds,  while 
th;  corn  fed  steers  gained  only  2.10  pounds  per 
&y.  It  took  337  pounds  of  meal  and  1068 
ounds  of  hulls  to  produce  100  pounds  of  gain  in 
ot  one.  The  second  lot  required  360  pounds 
)f  corn  and  1060  pounds  of  alfalfa  to  produce 
100  pounds  of  gain. 


The  feed  cost  for  the  lot  fed  on  cottonseed 
feed  was  only  about  45  percent  of  that  of  the 
corn  fed  lot.  Careful  studies  also  showed  that 
the  cottonseed  fed  lot  produced  carcasses  that 
"were  equal  to  the  corn  fed  steer's  in  quality, 
color,  and  palatability. 


Cross   Bred    Pigs   Outgain    Purebred    Pigs   In 
Experiment 

Two  purebred  Poland  China  sows,  that  were 
bred  to  both  a  purebred  Poland  China  boar  and 
to  a  purebred  Duroc  Jersey  Boar,  produced  pure- 
bred and  crossbred  pigs.  Two  other  Poland 
China  sows  were  bred  to  both  of  the  boars,  but 
they  produced  only  purebred  pigs. 

At  birth,  the  crossbred  pigs  averaged  2.81 
pounds  and  at  weaning  time  they  averaged  38.7 
pounds.  The  purebred  pigs  averaged  2.50  pounds 
at  birth  and  33.7  pounds  at  weaning  time.  Un- 
der similar  feeding  conditions,  the  purebred  pigs 
averaged  a  daily  gain  of  1.40  pounds.  These  pigs 
required  329  pounds  of  feed  per  100  pounds  of 
gain.  The  average  daily  gain  of  the  crossbred 
pigs  was  1.58  pounds,  and  these  pigs  required 
only  318  pounds  of  feed  to  make  a  100  pounds 
of  gain. 
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A    SUCCESSFUL   JERSEY    FARM 

continued  from  page  three 

products  are  sold  at  a  road  side  market  which  is 
operated  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Wheeler.  Part  of  the 
milk  is  sold  in  Saluda  under  the  Jersey  Creamline 
Trademark;  the  remaining  milk  is  separated  and 
the  cream  sold  as  sweet  cream  in  Columbia,  S.  C. 
and  the  skim  milk  used  to  feed  the  growing 
calves.  The  dairy  takes  pride  in  its  chocolate 
milk  which  is  well  known  throughout  the  state. 
The  lettering  on  the  bottle  "Our  Chocolate  Drink 
is  Delicious,  Healthful,  and  Refreshing"  is  in  no 
wise  misleading  to  the  many  customers. 

Through  scientific  breeding  and  manage- 
ment the  Wheeler  Brothers  have  made  a  reputa- 
tion of  which  they  are  proud.  This  leadership 
in  Jersey  cattle  breeding  is  being  constantly  im- 
proved with  thoughtful  plans  for  future  develop- 
ment. 
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LUBRICATION   OF   DIESEL  ENGINES 

continued  from  page  four 

hot  spots,  eventually  weakening  the  babbitt 
sti  ucture  to  an  extent  where  even  nominal  pres- 
sures will  result  in  failure.  A  third  type  of  bear- 
ing failure  is  that  of  poor  bonding  of  the  bearing 
material  to  shell  proper.  This  is  a  type  of  fail- 
ure that  was  once  quite  common,  but  one  that 
has  been  almost  eliminated.  Research  by  bear- 
irg  manufacturers  has  developed  methods  for 
bonding  bearing  material  that  have  apparently 
solved  this  phase  of  the  bearing  problem.  An- 
other type  of  bearing  failure,  and  one  that  un- 
fortunately is  common,  is  that  of  bearing  cor- 
rosion. The  direct  cause  of  this  type  of  failure 
with  normal  lubricating  oil  is  again  high  temper- 
ature, which  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  practical- 
ly all  types  of  crankcase  lubricants  and  their  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  at  temperatures  under 
200  degrees  Fahrenheit  under  normal  service 
conditions  are   in   themselves  noncorrosive. 

Another  little  considered  cause  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  high  temperatures  that  eventually  re- 
sult in  bearing  failure  is  the  use  of  crankcase 
lubricant  for  periods  beyond  their  limits  of  use- 
ful life.  The  bearing  problem  seem  sto  consist 
of  the  control  of  two  main  factors.  First,  the 
control  of  crankcase  and  operating  temperature 
to  a  point  where  structural  change  of  the  bear- 
ing metal  is  minimized  and  the  corrosive  ten- 
dency of  crankcase  oils  reduced  to  assure  a  suffi- 
cient safety  factor;  and  second,  the  elimination, 
so  far  as  possible,  of  the  imbedding  of  foreign 
material  in  the  bearing. 

In  this  day  of  controversial  opinion,  it  is 
also  of  interest  to  mention  crankcase  oil  filtra- 
tion or  purification.  The  use  of  effective  methods 
of  filtration  is  of  the  utmost  importance  and, 
without  question,  has  a  definite  place  in  the 
scheme  of  lubrication.  It  is  important  to  point 
out  here  that  the  main  function  of  a  lubricat- 
oil  filter  is  the  removal  of  solid  contamination 
from  the  lubricating  oil.  The  difficulties  en- 
countered in  the  use  of  filters  have  been  largely 
due  to  misleading  advertising  by  various  filter 
manufacturers.  A  filter  should  be  considered  as 
a  means  of  removing  solids  from  an  oil  without 
any  beneficial   refining  influence. 

In  conclusion,  it  can  be  said  that  in  spite  of 
the  amazing   prog  nade   in   recent  years  in 

the   field   of   lubrication,   this   field   of  endeavor 

ill   in   it.   infancy.      Much    remains  to   be   done 

by  the  engine  builder  and  manufacturer. 


ft 


T  h  is     is     your     tree,     son! 
Stay     here     and     help     it     grow!! 
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■¥■    Clernson    College    Roadside    Market    "* 

Open  April  15th  to  December  15th 
We  sell  115  varieties  of  peaches,  75  varieties 
of  apples,  mid  many  varieties  of  grapes,  plums, 

raspberries,  dewberries,  pecans,  etc.  Many  of 
these  varieties  hare  better  appearance  and 
quality  than   the   varieties   usually  grown   in 

home  or  commercial  orchards.  Try  some  of 
these   delicious  fruits   next   season. 

The  Horticultural  Department,  C.A.C. 


*- 
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Service  on  all  Makes  Electric  Refrigerators 

PHONE  97  ANDERSON,  S.  C. 
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FEDERAL    AID    AND    EDUCATION 

continued  from  page  eight 

appropriations,  but  Congress  was  persuaded  in 
that  year  to  pass  the  George-Ellzey  Act  which 
authorized  a  $3,000,000  appropriation  for  each 
of  the  ensueing  years  1935,  1936,  and  1937.  This 
amount  was  to  be  divided  equally  between  voca- 
tional agricultural  education,  trades  and  indus- 
tries, and  home  economics  and  allotted  to  the 
States  and  Territories  on  the  basis  of  farm  popu- 
lation, non-farm  population  and  rural  population 
respectively.  For  administering  the  act,  $100,- 
000  was  authorized  annually.  Also  an  appropri- 
ation of  $84,603  was  authorized  to  bring  the  al- 
lotments of  each  state  in  each  of  the  three  fields 
up  to  a  minimum  of  $5,000. 

With  the  realization  of  the  expiration  of 
the  George-Ellzey  Act,  a  group  of  Southern  lead- 
ers in  agricultural  education  met  in  Atlanta  early 
in  1935  to  discuss  the  emergency  of  the  Southern 
states.  Out  of  this  meeting  grew  a  national, 
rather  than  a  sectional,  statement  asking  for 
more  emergency  funds  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  statment  was  given  to  the  American 
Vocational  Association  which  drafted  a  proposed 
bill  to  take  the  place  of  the  George-Ellzey  Act. 

On  May  1935,  Senator  George  of  Georgia  in- 
troduced the  bill  but  no  report  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee was  made  in  the  first  session  of  Congress. 
In  the  second  session,  Congresman  Deen  of  Ga., 
introduced  in  the  House  a  bill  identical  with  the 
George  bill.  After  much  revision  of  the  George 
bill,  it  was  substituted  for  the  Dean  bill  and  the 
bill  was  passed  that  year. 

This  bill  supplemented  the  Smith-Hughes  ap- 
propriations of  $7,302,000  with  $14,483,000  mak- 
ing a  total  appropriation  for  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  $21,785,000.  It  also  authorized  $350,- 
000  for  administration  of  the  Act. 

The  George-Dean  Act  differed  from  the  Smith- 
Hughes  bill  in  several  other  respects.  This  bill 
recognized  one  new  field  of  vocational  training, 
that  of  distributive  occupations  and  another  field, 
public  service  occupations,  received  somewhat  in- 
direct recognition.  Another  change  was  that  this 
bill  carried  an  explicit-negative  provision  prohib- 
iting use  of  funds  for  training  programs  in  in- 
dustrial plants  unless  they  provided  bona  fide  vo- 
cational training.     Other  changes  in  the  methods 


of  allotments  were :  the  States  had  to  match  only 
50  percent  of  the  Federal  money  until  the  year 
of  1942  and  10  per  cent  more  each  year  there- 
after until  the  State  matches  dollar  for  dollar; 
the  minimum  allotment  to  States  was  raised  to 
$20,000  for  each  trades  and  industries,  home  eco- 
nomics, and  vocational  agricultural  education, 
and  $10,000  for  distributive  occupations. 

The  basis  of  alloting  the  appropriations  of 
this  bill  for  vocational  agricultural  education, 
trades  and  industries,  distributive  occupations, 
home  economics,  and  teacher  training  was  on  the 
population  basis,  farm,  non-farm,  total,  rural, 
and  total  respectively. 

Now  after  twenty-one  years  since  the  Fed- 
eral Government  first  made  appropriation  for 
vocational  education  in  our  secondary  schools, 
we  have  a  total  of  1,810,150  boys  and  girls  tak- 
ing some  form  of  Vocational  training.  This  num- 
ber is  approximately  only  half  of  the  students 
that  should  be  reached,  but  considering  that  this 
is  a  new  form  of  education;  that  the  public  had 
to  be  convinced  that  vocational  education  is  as 
important,  if  not  more  so,  in  our  education  curri- 
culum as  the  education  of  the  literary  phase; 
and  that  our  funds  have  been  limited,  great  pro- 
gress has  been  made. 

Since  1918,  the  enrollment  in  vocational 
education  in  public  schools  has  grown  from 
164,183  pupils  to  1,810,150  and  our  appropria- 
tions have  averaged  an  increase  of  $1,000,000 
per  year.  Will  this  great  work  continue  to  grow? 
Will  the  other  half  of  the  boys  and  girls  needing 
vocational  training  be  reached?  Will  our  Fed- 
eral Government  continue  to  increase  our  funds 
when  they  are  needed  so  that  the  vocational 
education  staff  may  carry  on  its  huge  task? 

The  answers  to  the  above  questions  are  not 
known  at  present,  but  all  indications  go  to  point 
that  every  one  of  the  questions  may  sometime  in 
the  near  future  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
These  are  the  problems  that  will  challenge  us, 
the  future  vocational  teachers  and  trainers  of 
tomorrow.     Will  we  be  equal  to  them? 
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The  sweet  potatoes  which  rot  in  one  year  in 
the  South  would  pay  for  enough  curing  houses 
to  save  the  entire  potato  crop  for  many  years  to 
come. 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  NEW  FERTILIBER 

LAW  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  PASSED  1939 

By  K.   G.   LYTTON,   '41 

In  the  spring  of  1939  the  South  Carolina 
General  Assembly  passed  a  new  fertilizer 
law.  The  important  changes  introduced  by 
this  new  law  are  as  follows:  (1)  the  required 
statement  in  the  order  of  analysis  in  available 
nitrogen,  available  phosphoric  acid,  and  avail- 
able potash  (N-P-K)  ;  (2)  Nitrogen  is  expressed 
as  nitrogen  rather  than  the  ammonia  equivalent; 
and  (3)  a  mixed  fertilizer  must  contain  a  mini- 
mum of  16  percent  of  total  plant  nutrients;  (4) 
Net  weight  stated  and  guaranteed  rather  than 
gross  weight;  (5)  and  the  maximum  chlorine 
content  stated  on  the  bag  of  all  goods  branded 
for  tobacco. 

The  statement  of  expressing  the  plant  nu- 
trients as  (N-P-K)  is  similar  to  the  required  state- 
ment of  all  bordering  states.  This  will  prevent 
the  farmers  near  the  borders  of  adjoining  states 
being  confused  when  buying  fertilizer. 

The  new  law  requires  that  nitrogen  be  ex- 
pressed as  nitrogen  rather  than  the  ammonia 
equivalent.  Ammonia  and  nitrogen  describe  the 
same  plant  food  element,  but  the  method  of  ex- 
pression is  somewhat  different.  One  unit  of 
nitrogen  is  equal  to  1.2158  units  of  ammonia  and 
one  unit  of  ammonia  is  equal  to  .82248  units  of 
nitrogen. 

The  minimum  requirement  of  16  percent 
of  total  plant  nutrients  will  save  the  farmers  of 
South  Carolina  over  a  million  dollars  annually. 
During  the  past  twenty  years  low  cost  high- 
analysis  materials  have  been  developed,  which 
made  it  necessary  to  add  large  amounts  of  inert 
filler,  such  as  sand,  in  the  manufacture  of  low 
grade  analysis  fertilizer,  so  commonly  used  by 
the  South  Carolina  farmer.  The  advantage  of 
high  grade  analysis  fertilizer  not  only  saves  the 
cost  of  the  filler,  but  it  also  saves  the  handling, 
bagging,  and  transportation  cost.  Some  fertili- 
zer companies  have  adopted  the  practices  of  add- 
ing limestone  as  a  filler  in  the  low  analysis  goods, 
but  this  is  a  very  expensive  method  of  applying 
lime. 

The  net  weight  stated  and  guaranteed  rath- 
er than  gross  weight  is  also  a  saving  to  the 
farmer.  In  this  way  the  farmer  will  not  buy 
bags  instead  <>f  fertilizer  to  the  extent  of  about 
t'li  pounds  per  ton  as  OCCUITed  under  the  old 
law. 

The  maximum  chlorine  content  of  all  hags 
of  fertilizer  branded   for  tobacco  will  be  of  es- 


A  SOURCE  OF  FERTILIZER  AND  LIMING 
PRACTICE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  soil  acidity  problem  in  South  Carolina 
is  the  limiting  factor  in  a  diversified  system  of 
agriculture.  The  fertilizers  used  in  the  past 
have  been  of  an  acid  nature  which  has  increased 
this  deficiency  in  some  areas  to  a  critical  point. 

The  farmers  of  South  Carolina  have  been 
paying  out  one  million  dollars  annually  for  inert 
sand  materials.  Some  fertilizer  companies  have 
been  following  the  practice  of  adding  limestone 
as  a  filler  for  their  fertilizer,  but  this  is  a  very 
expensive  method  of  liming  the  soil.  Why  not 
divert  this  million  dollar  expenditure  into  much 
needed  lime  materials  and  make  it  possible  to 
have  a  more  diversified  live-at-home  system  of 
agriculture.  There  is  needed  annually  about  one 
half  million  tons  of  lime  materials  on  the  soils  of 
this  state.  This  addition  to  the  soil  would  in- 
crease the  yields  by  making  the  soil  better  physi- 
cally as  well  as  increasing  the  availability  of  the 
plant  foods.  , 

The  "Fertilizer  and  Liming  Practices 
Recommended  for  South  Carolina,  Circular  60" 
wrritten  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Cooper  is  an  excellent  source 
of  information  for  your  soil  problems.  Some  of 
the  information  included  is  lime  recommendations 
for  various  crops,  pH  range  for  the  growth  of 
common  crop  plants,  suggested  time  to  apply 
lime,  and  various  discussions  on  liming  programs. 

pecial  interest  to  all  tobacco  growers.  This  will 
be  an  aid  to  the  farmer  in  selecting  his  tobacco 
fertilizer. 

The  short-comings  of  our  old  fertilizer  law 
was  not  due  to  the  practices  of  the  fertilizer 
manufacturers,  but  more  to  the  demand  of  the 
consumer  for  low  grade  analysis  goods.  Since 
the  old  fertilizer  was  not  in  keeping  with  the 
modern  scientific  developments  in  the  manufac- 
turer and  use  of  commercial  fertilizer,  the  new 
law  was  designed  to  aid  the  manufacturer  as 
well  as  the  consumer. 
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THE  EPTING  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 
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FERTILIZER  MANUFACTURERS 

Distributors  for  South  Carolina 

Inquiries  Solicited  On: 
Cowpeas 
Soybeans 
Velvet  Beans 
Lespedeza 
Crotalaria 
Cattail  Millet 
Sudan  Grass 
Vetches 
Austrian  Peas 
Crimson  Clover 
Pasture  Grasses 
Rye  Grass 
Seed  Oats 
Seed  Wheat 
Seed  Barley 
Abruzzi  Rye 


SPECIALISTS  IN   FARM   SEEDS  FEED    MILLERS 

TENNESSEE  GROUND  OPEN  HEARTH  BASIC  SLAG 

Inquiries  Solicited  On : 
Fertilizer  Materials 
Custom-Mixed 
Complete  Fertilizers 
(Buyer's  formula) 
Meat  Scraps 
Fish  Meal 
Wheat  Shorts 
Wheat  Bran 
Alfalfa  Meal 
Dried  Buttermilk 
Snap  Corn  Meal 
Velvet  Bean  Meal 
Velvet  Beans  in  Pod 
Peavine,  Lespedeza  Hay 
Cracked  Corn,  Ground 
Oats,  &  Feed  Grains 
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Master 

Frame 

Cuts 

Implement 
Investment 
Way   Down 


To  bring  the  full  blessing  of  power 
farming  to  millions  of  medium  to 
small  farms  calls  for  more  than 
mere  change  from  muscle  to  motor 
energy.  Simply  scaling  down  tractors 
to  size  and  price  proportionate  with 
acreage  is  not  enough.  It  is  not  the 
American  way  to  cramp  the  spirit  and 
curtail  the  capacity  of  a  man  with 
machines  that  limit  his  achievement. 
More  complete  mastery  of  his  job  by 
the  man  with  small  acreage  demands 
machines  like  this  Case  "VC"  tractor. 
It  has  more  weight,  for  sure-footed 
traction  .  .  .  plenty  of  engine,  to  keep 
going  at  greater  speed  and  depth  .  .  . 
four  gears  forward,  three  usable  field 
speeds  plus  a  fast  transport  speed  .  .  . 
Fuel-Miser  carburetion.  It  has  Synchro- 
nized Steering  .  .  .  full  leverage  in 
cramped  turns,  fast  steering  on  the 
straightaway  for  fast  cultivation  with- 
out fatigue. 

To  en  joy  this  new  measure  of  mastery, 
this  greater  dignity  of  a  day's  work, 
this  liberation  of  time  for  better  farm- 
ing and  better  living,  the  farmer  pays 


not  more,  but  less.  The  "VC"  alone 
costs  but  little  more  than  small  trac- 
tors. Ready  to  work  with  mounted 
implements  for  plowing,  planting, 
cultivating,  and  mowing,  it  is  priced 
lower  than  ordinary  outfits  of  less 
capacity.  This  paradox  of  pricing  is 
made  possible  by  Master  Frame. 

Master  Frame  ushers  in  a  new  era  of 
implement  economy.  With  the  first  im- 
plement .  .  .  perhaps  a  planter  .  .  .  the 
farmer  buys  the  basic  frame,  including 
the  lifting  levers  and  connections. 
When  it  comes  time  to  cultivate  he 
takes  off  the  planter  parts  only.  Master 
Frame  stays  on  the  tractor.  He  puts  on 
the  cultivator  beams  and  shovels.  He 
saves  a  big  part  of  the  cost  of  a  com- 
plete cultivator.  The  more  implements 
he  gets,  the  more  he  saves. 

The  2-row,  1  to  2-plow  "VC"  is  just 
one  in  the  full  fleet  often  new  Flambeau 
Red  tractors  in  sizes  up  to  the  4-5 
"LA"  and  at  prices  down  to  $6  2S 
F.O.B.  factory.  You  are  invited  to  in- 
spect them  at  any  Case  branch  house. 
J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 
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Terracing  for  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 


By  A.  F.  BURGESS,  '41 


"Champion  of  conservation,  terracing  leads  the  fight  to  save  soil  and  water" 


It  is  estimated  that  erosion  removes  not  less 
than  126,000,000,000  pounds  of  plant-food  ma- 
terial from  the  fields  and  pastures  of  the  United 
States  every  year.  This  is  more  than  21  times 
the  amount  removed  by  crops.  The  annual  fin- 
ancial loss  amounts  to  about  $200,000,000. 

Since  Colonial  days  American  farmers  have 
built  various  hillside  ditches  to  conserve  the  soil 
on  cultivated  fields.  Terraces  are  almost  as  old 
as  agriculture  itself.  In  the  United  States  hillside 
ditches  and  furrows  were  the  fore-runners  of  the 
present-day  terraces.  Later  farmers  in  the  South 
began  to  use  ditches  and  furrows  across  the 
slopes  of  their  fields  to  intercept  run-off  and 
erosion.  Before  the  introduction  of  the  wide- 
base  terrace  the  narrow-ridge  terrace  had  been 
used.  These  narrow-ridge  terraces  could  not  be 
cultivated  and  were  allowed  to  grow  to  grasses 
and  briars.  Although  the  old-type  hillside  ditches 
or  terraces  failed  frequently  they  were  sufficient- 
ly successful  to  induce  farmers  to  continue  their 
use  year  after  year. 

Later,  a  wide-base  terrace  was  introduced 
so  that  tillage  operations  could  be  conducted  over 
the  entire  terrace.  A  modification  of  this  type  of 
terrace  is  widely  used  today. 

Early  in  the  twentieth  century,  investigations 
of  the  use  of  terraces  to  combat  soil  erosion  were 


begun.  In  1929  Congress  appropriated  an  initial 
sum  for  the  establishment  of  Federal  experimental 
erosion  farms  in  cooperation  with  the  States. 
They  are  located  in  regions  representing  wide 
differences  in  soil,  climate,  and  farming  prac- 
tices. An  important  phase  of  the  work  on  these 
farms  is  the  experimental  study  of  the  capacity 
of  terraces,  their  effectiveness,  design,  spacing, 
construction,  and  maintenance,  and  their  relation 
to  soils  and  cropping  practices  and  to  the  opera- 
tion of  machinery. 

Erosion  injures  fertile  lands  in  a  number  of 
ways.  The  upper  and  most  fertile  parts  of  the 
soil  are  washed  away  until  the  land  becomes 
barren  and  unproductive.  Deep  gullies  are  form- 
ed which  means  an  actual  loss  of  cultivated  land. 

Erosion  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  direct  ac- 
tion of  heavy  rains  beating  upon  the  ground; 
by  the  rapid  movement  of  the  rain  water  down 
the  slopes  of  the  land  surface,  and  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  freezing  and  thawing  of 
saturated  soil,  followed  by  heavy  rains.  The 
steeper  the  slope  the  greater  is  the  erosive  action 
of  running  water. 

Often  the  upper  soil  is  washed  away  over 
wide  areas  when  the  water  is  fairly  uniformly 
distributed  over  the  surface;  this  form  of  erosion 
is  known  as  sheet  erosion.  Where  channels  are 
washed  down  the  slopes  and  by  the  concentration 
of  large  volumes  of  water  gullying  occurs.  This 
continued    on   page    29 
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The  Entomologist  and  the  Live-at- 

o 

By  F.  K.  HINNANT,  '41 


"Important  is  the  work  of  the  entomologist — research,  education,  experimentation" 


Everyday,  more  and  more  farmers  through- 
out South  Carolina  are  realizing  the  need  for 
less  specialization;  are  turning  to  the  "live  at 
home"  farm  program,  a  policy  which  calls  for  a 
wider  diversification  of  farm  crops  and  practices 
is  rapidly  being  pushed  into  the  background. 
Changed  conditions  due  to  factors  such  as  foreign 
situations,  increase  in  efficiency  in  manufacturing 
and  distribution  have  lowered  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  South's  cash  crops  and  brought  on 
this  need  of  a  live  at  home  policy.  A  pound  of 
cotton  right  now  will  buy  less  than  2/3  as  much 
of  the  things  farmers  buy  as  a  pound  bought  in 
1913,  yet  the  cost  of  production  is  the  same  on 
the  average. 

Farmers,  through  experience  and  the  educa- 
tional facilities  provided  by  the  extension  ser- 
vice of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
conjunction  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, arc  fast  realizing  that  the  diversification 
of  crops  and  farm  practices  provide  a  cheaper 
and  higher  standard  of  living  than  the  speciliza- 
tion  policy;  that  the  major  n  ies  can  be  pro- 

duced at  home  and  the  cash  crop  raised  can  be 
utilized  in  other  ways  with  a  greater  saving. 

The  entomologist  plays  a  vital   pari   in  this 
picture.  He  is  needed  more  in  the  "live  at  Home" 
program  than  ever  before.     Crop  failures  due  to 
would  be  jus  rous  to  the  "live 

at  home"  farmer  .  aid  to  the  specialist. 

The    fani  i  r  ion    also    has 

m""'  probl<  n  i     he  has  more  din 

'•nt  crops  to  attracl  many  more  diff  irenl   insed 


pests.  Then  by  the  old  geometric  axiom  the  en- 
tomologist has  not  just  one  or  two  problems  but 
many.  He  can  no  longer  sit  at  a  desk  and  send 
out  information  on  the  control  of  the  compara- 
tively few  insect  problems  the  specialist  farmer 
presented.  He  is  needed  here,  there,  and  every- 
where at  once  with  one  single  insect  presenting 
different  control  problems  in  different  parts  of 
the  state. 

Contrary  to  thought,  a  control  for  a  single 
insect  may  not  be  the  same  in  every  area  inhabit- 
ed by  that  insect.  There  are  many  factors  which 
influence  this  and  these  factors  are  not  the  same 
everywhere.  Presence  of  other  insects,  other 
host  plants,  type  of  soil,  seasonal  variations  as 
applied  to  planting  and  harvesting  dates  as  well 
as  insect's  life  cycle  all  play  a  major  role  in  the 
elucidation  of  the  control  problem.  After  all  of 
this  is  taken  into  consideration  and  the  control 
found,  it  must  be  practical,  economical,  and  ef- 
fective. 

To  expound  further  on  this  situation  let  us 
use  the  cotton  boll  weevil  for  exapmle.  Dusting 
with  calcium  arsenate  is  not  advocated  as  a  con- 
trol on  the  sandy  soils  of  the  coastal  plain  where 
as  this  is  perfectly  permissable  in  the  piedmont 
region. 

Then  suppose  the  cotton  farmer  wanted  to 
change  to  the  "live  at  home"  program;  planting 
alfalfa,  or  other  forage  crops \  having  a  small 
orchard,  a  garden,  poultry,  and  livestock  besides 
his  usual  cash  crops.  Making  a  conservative 
estimate,  there  may  be  as  many  as  four  insect 
pests  on  the  alfalfa,  as  many  as  three  insect 
pests  on  an  average  for  each  garden  crop,  four 
pests  in  the  orchard  and  several  on  each  type 
of  livestock  and  poultry.  This  would  add  up  to 
approximately  twenty-five  or  more  insect  pests 
that  the  "live  at  home"  farmer  would  have  to 
match  wits  with  if  the  entomologist  were  not 
near  at  hand. 

With  the  "live  at  home"  program  the  ento- 
mologist  is  also  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
ii"  reased     costs  of  insecticides.     Whereas     the 
specialist  with  large  acreage  and  few  pests  buys 
continued   on  page  30 
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Southern  Plantations  Today 


By  E.  P.  HUGUENIN,  '41 


"Capital  versus  labor,  tenant  versus  planter.   Tod-ay's  plantations  are  striking  examples  ol  liUO'.s-  economic  tear." 


Cotton  is  still  King  in  the  South,  and  the 
cotton  plantation  remains  one  of  the  dominant 
farm  organizations.  Although  the  typical  plan- 
tations that  flourished  before  the  Civil  War  have 
changed,  this  change  was  more  outward  than  in- 
ward. The  same  characteristics  exist:  large- 
scale  ownership  of  the  land  and  the  tools  of  pro- 
duction; concentration  upon  cash  crops;  super- 
vision by  the  landowner;  and  cultivation  by  an 
all  too  plentiful  source  of  cheap  labor. 

Cotton  is  raised  today  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  same  areas  of  the  South  that  produced  the 
larger  part  of  this  nation's  cotton  before  the  Civil 
War.  A  large  part  of  this  old  plantation  land  is 
now  operated  by  tenant  farmers  and  sharecrop- 
pers. The  astounding  increase  in  tenacy,  espe- 
cially white  tenancy,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
trends  in  the  agricultural  field  in  the  last  half- 
century.  In  1860  the  vast  majority  of  white 
agricultural  workers  were  owners,  in  1930  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  million  white  families 
in  the  old  Southeast  had  become  members  of  the 
tenant  and  laborer  class,  a  group  that  is  heavily 
populated  without  this  added  hardship. 

The  plantation  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
social  and  community  life  in  the  South.  Just  as 
the  more  wealthy  urban  inhabitants  set  the  pace, 
so  do  the  large  plantation  owners.  It  is  only 
natural  that  they  should  be  very  influential  in 
the  community  life  through  the  prestige  of  large- 
scale  ownership.  In  true  plantation  areas,  land 
ownership  is  highly  concentrated,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  tenants  among  operators  is  high.  In- 
come in  such  areas  is  greater  than  in  other  South- 
ern agricultural  communities,  but  much  lower 
than  in  other  sections  of  the  nation  that  don't 
concentrate  on  cotton  so  extensively. 

A  common  argument  against  attempting  to 
improve  conditions  among  tenants  and  sharecrop- 
pers is  that  these  people  are  incapable  of  bet- 
tering themselves  or  of  taking  advantage  of  out- 
side   aid.      Careful    observation    indicates      that 


much  of  their  backwardness  is  due  to  lack  of 
opportunity.  The  families  are  usually  large  and 
schools  are  relatively  poor,  especially  the  schools 
for  Negroes.  Health  services  are  inadequate  to 
a  marked  degree.  Diet  among  these  families  is  far 
below  standards  accepted  as  adequate,  even  for 
emergency  subsistence.  The  three  M's — molasses, 
meal,  meat — constitute  the  major  portion  of  the 
diet.  An  astoundingly  large  number  don't  even 
have  a  garden,  or  a  cow. 

This  pattern,  this  almost  complete  reliance 
upon  a  single  cash  crop  for  the  years'  income, 
has  made  the  plantations  abject  subjects  of  King 
Cotton.  When  their  Lord  and  Master  is  in  good 
health,  they  attain  the  pinacle  of  prosperity,  but 
when  he  suffers  a  slump  the  depths  of  despair 
are  reached.  With  all  this,  cotton  will  remain 
the  principal  crop  in  these  areas  for  years  and 
years  to  come,  simply  because  it  is  best  suited  by 
reason  of  climate,  and  location  to  its  production. 
The  old  days  of  controlling  labor,  under  a  one- 
cj  op  economy,  are  gone,  but  the  system  of  ten- 
ancy perpetuates  many  of  the  evils  of  the  old 
system  and  none  of  its  virtues.  It  is  true  that  it 
works  for  the  plantation  operators  but  it's  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor  tenant  and  laborer.  The 
operator  must  accept  great  responsibility  if  the 
labor  of  these  groups  is  to  be  made  profitable. 
With  all  this  he  must  have  skill,  energy,  and  a 
knowledge  of  cotton  farming;  he  must  be  able  to 
plan  and  assign  the  crop  acreage  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, handle  financial  matters,  manage  his 
labor  force  and  stock,  and  supervise  advances  for 
subsistence.  Usually  the  operator  is  expected  to 
look  after  the  social  and  community  affairs  of 
his  tenants.  On  the  large  plantations  he  is  assist- 
ed by  managers,  overseers,  and  gang  bosses,  but 
on  the  smaller  plantation  he  does  all  this  himself. 

Operators,  bankers,  merchants,  tenants,  crop- 
pers, and  laborers  alike  are  affected  by  the  plan- 
tation system.  Because  they  are  all  dependent 
upon  a  cash  crop  which  has  a  fluctuating  market, 
their  incomes  are  bound  to  be  highly  unstable. 
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Some  Reflections  on  the  Present  Crisis 

GUEST  EDITORIAL 

By  Dr.  B.   O.  WILLIAMS 

Former  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education  and  Rural  Sociology  at  Clemson  College, 
now    head    of    the    Department    of    Rural    Sociology    at    the    University    of    Georgia 


When  one  observes  the 
things  going  on  in  the 
world  today,  he  can  only 
wonder  what  will  come 
out  of  the  debacle.  We 
are  passing  through  a  ma- 
jor world  catastrophe. 
The  American  people  are 
girding  themselves  for 
whatever  part  they  will 
have  to  play.  The  least 
the  country  may  be  ex- 
pected to  do  is  to  stand 
firm  and  be  ready  and 
prepared  to  repel  inva- 
sion and  to  defend  its  way  of  life. 

It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  sit  down  to 
write  or  to  think  at  the  present  time  without  first 
weighing  the  possibilities  that  lie  ahead.  In  a 
crisis,  people  inevitably  think  of  their  own  sur- 
vival. Recognizing  this,  the  people  of  America 
are  making  themselves  ready,  not  for  aggressive 
combat  or  assault,  but  for  protection;  as  when 
a  mother  bird  protects  her  young  against  the 
storm,  or  against  intruders  that  threaten  the 
home  nest. 

During  the  World  War  there  appeared 
several  editorials  in  The  Chronicle,  a  literary 
magazine  formerly  published  at  Clemson,  dealing 
with  the  war  situation  and  with  the  participation 
of  Clemson  men  who  were  leaving  by  the  scores 
for  the  army.  One  of  these  editorials,  entitled 
"Answering  the  Call",  closed  with  the  follow- 
ing: "Our  greatest  desire  is  that  they  may  help 
win  this  war  and  return  to  their  fatherland  where 
they  may  live  in  peace  and  happiness  and  enjoy 
the  fruits  thereof,  for  'peace  hath  her  victories, 
no  less  renowned  than  war.'  " 

We  felt  that  that  war  was  a  war  to  end  war. 
Not  bo,  however,  for  the  monster  has  reared  its 
Ugly  head  again.  The  world  is  effervesing  with 
ill'-  same  toxins  that  poisoned  the  good  will  of 
the  world  and  set  off  the  embers  of  hate  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago.     We  must  now,  as  then,  turn 


to  future  hopes  for  world  peace  and  serenity. 

But  that  war  came  to  its  end,  if  only  for  a 
time;  and  this  one,  too,  will  as  surely,  at  some 
time  and  in  some  way,  reach  its  Armistice  Day. 
The  setting  now  has  many  implications.  As  a 
people  we  must  re-kindle  our  patriotism  and 
recognize  the  dangers  confronting  us.  To  that 
end  we  must  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  put  our 
National  house  in  first-class  order.  But,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  we  must  have  greater  vision  than  we 
had  in  the  last  war;  for  then  we  did  not  antici- 
pate the  problems  that  would  come  with  peace. 
The  crisis  must  command  the  major  effort  of  the 
people  for  the  present.  Nothing  must  be  left  un- 
done. However,  there  should  be  a  parallel  ob- 
jective of  the  preparation  for  peace  running  con- 
currently with  defense  preparation  and  national 
protection. 

Following  in  the  wake  of  the  existing  emer- 
gency there  probably  will  come  a  series  of  condi- 
tions that  may  be,  to  some  extent,  anticipated  in 
advance.  Price  inflation  is  bound  to  develop, 
for  nothing  breeds  inflation  like  inflation.  After 
the  crisis  there  will  follow  a  drop  in  prices.  This 
will  have  many  and  varied  effects.  Productive 
capacity  that  has  been  geared  for  war  output 
will  be  curtailed,  and  many  necessary  readjust- 
ments in  industry  will  have  to  be  made.  Land 
and  property  values,  which  will  have  risen  in 
the  crisis,  must  inevitably  fall  to  lower  levels. 
Demand  for  goods  utilized  in  military  and  naval 
activities  will  drop  off  with  the  return  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  to  private  life.  Farm  lands,  brought 
into  use  to  speed  up  the  growth  of  food  and  feed 
for  the  army,  will  not  be  needed.  The  debt  struc- 
ture, which  will  have  increased  to  high  propor- 
tions, will  have  to  be  gradually  whittled  down. 
Taxes  of  necessity  will  rise,  countless  prob- 
lems of  a  similar  nature  will  be  faced. 

In  the  meantime,  other  problems  are  devel- 
oping in  this  country.  The  nation  is  maturing, 
the  birth  rate  is  declining,  and  the  popula- 
tion is  growing  older.  Mechanization  and  tech- 
nological   methods   are    infiltrating    into    agricul- 
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ture.  This  is  creating  great  shifts  in  population 
and  freeing  large  numbers  of  farm  people  for 
other  pursuits,  or  for  unemployment.  The  old 
frontiers  of  free  lands  and  of  industrial  advance- 
ment have  been  either  exhausted  or  are  slowing 
down  in  their  demand  for  labor.  The  net  effect 
of  all  this  is  to  create  new  problems  that  will 
have  to  be  faced  after  the  present  crisis  is  over. 
For  South  Carolina,  if  we  are  to  act  with  intelli- 
gence and  efficiency,  the  preparations  must  take 
two  main  courses. 

The  first  of  these  has  to  do  with  the  state's 
youth  problem.  Since  approximately  one-half 
of  the  total  population  of  the  state  is  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  consequently  within  the 
broad  range  of  school  age,  the  people  have  a 
tremendous  responsibility  to  provide  a  sound, 
efficient,  and  utiliarian  program  of  education. 

Of  every  100  white  children  entering  the 
first  grade  in  the  state's  public  schools,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  60  drop  out  by  the  end  of 
the  seventh  grade ;  80  drop  out  by  the  end  of 
high  school ;  93  stop  between  high  school  and 
the  time  for  entering  college ;  and  97  have  drop- 
ped out  before  the  end  of  a  four-year  college 
term. 

Perhaps  90  percent  of  the  total  time  lived  by 
the  pupils  after  finishing  school  will  be  spent  in 
two  ways — as  a  member  of  a  family,  or  as  a 
member  of  some  occupational  group.  Also  it  is 
probably  true  that  three-fourths  of  the  children 
of  South  Carolina  will  spend  their  lives  within  a 
radius  of  25  miles  of  where  they  now  live.  This 
means  that  they  will  live,  broadly  speaking,  in 
their  present  communities. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  masses  of 
children  must  be  reached  down  in  the  grades. 
Their  training  must  acquaint  them  with  the  es- 
sential elements  that  will  be  needed  in  their  fu- 
ture lives;  namely,  with  the  problems  of  their 
communities,  with  the  place,  importance  and 
problems  of  family  life,  and  with  the  nature  of 
the  occupations  that  are  available  to  them. 

In  the  second  place,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
farmers  of  South  Carolina  are  tenants,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  these  farmers  do  not  grow 
their  living  on  the  home  farm.  Approximately 
46  percent  of  the  tenant  farmers  in  1935  had 
been  living  on  the  farm  they  were  then  living 
on  for  less  than  one  year.  This  means  a  high 
rate  of  shifting  from  farm  to  farm  by  the  tenant 
farmers.  Perhaps  from  one-fourth  to  one-third 
of  them  change  farms  every  year. 

The  soils  of  the  state  need  lime.    A  livestock 


program  cannot  be  achieved  until  the  acidity  of 
the  soils  is  corrected  and  until  the  excessive  mo- 
bility of  farm  tenants  is  checked.  Fortunately 
liming  of  the  soils  to  correct  the  acidity  may  be 
done  cheaply  and  it  is  a  pre-requisite  to  grow- 
ing the  grasses,  hays,  legumes  and  grains  that 
are  essential  for  livestock  production  and  for  the 
prevention  of  soil  erosion. 

Not  only  for  the  long  pull,  but  for  the  sake 
of  national  defense  during  the  emergency  as 
well,  it  is  both  essential  and  urgently  necessary 
that  our  farmers  get  on  a  live  at  home  basis. 
They  should  grow  their  chickens  and  eggs,  their 
milk  and  butter,  pork,  vegetables  and  fruits  on 
the  home  farm.  If  all  our  farmers  could  be  per- 
suaded actually  to  do  this,  it  would  mean  a  great 
contribution  to  national  defense  and  to  state  de- 
fense. But,  above  all,  it  would  mean  the  defense 
of  our  farm  families  against  the  vicissitudes  that 
will  come  when  the  crisis  is  over  and  our  people 
are  called  upon  to  make  the  re-adjustments  to 
the  factors  mentioned  above.  A  people  who  are 
educating  their  children  for  life's  problems,  and 
who  are  producing  their  living  at  home,  will  be 
a  toughened  people  and  they  will  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  most  difficult  situations. 
A  state  in  which  this  kind  of  people  live  will  be 
a  strong  state,  a  durable  state,  and  a  great  state. 


•  Serving  the  Peach  Growers  of  South 
Carolina  in  Marketing  Peaches  and  Sup- 
plying all  Kinds  of  Insecticides  and  Pack- 
ing House  Machinery. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
PEACH  GROWERS  ASSOCIATION 
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Electric  Fences 


Ey  J.  C.  P.  AGNEW,  '41 


Of  all  the  new  electrical  farm  equipment 
that  has  come  on  the  market  during  the  last  few 
years,  nothing  has  been  received  by  dairymen 
and  farmers  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  the 
electric  fence.  The  actual  construction  cost  of 
electric  fences  compared  to  various  types  of  other 
fences  indicates  a  saving  of  approximately  80 
percent.  Until  the  present,  fencing  has  not  been 
an  easy  job.  The  time  often  required  for  build- 
ing temporary  fences  when  following  improved 
farm  practices  has  not  been  available  during  the 
summer  days  when  other  farm  work  required 
attention.  Very  little  time  is  required  to  build 
an  electric  fence,  so  this  type  of  fence  is  used 
mostly  where  one  wishes  to  build  a  temporary 
enclosure. 

An  electric  fence  is  a  barrier  to  animals  or 
fowls,  consisting  of  an  electrified  conductor  and 
an  energizing  and  controlling  device.  An  electri- 
fied conductor  may  be  wire,  ribbon,  tape,  rod, 
tube,  plate,  mesh,  or  any  other  form  suitable  for 
its  purpose,  but  may  be  referred  to  simply  as  the 
fence  wire.  The  energizing  and  controlling  de- 
vice is  the  device  by  which  the  fence  is  electrifi- 
ed and  may  be  referred  to  as  simply  the  con- 
troller. A  battery  controller  is  one  for  which 
the  power  source  is  a  battery  or  batteries  limited 
to  less  than  fifteen  volts.  An  alternating  current 
controller  is  one  for  which  the  power  source  is 
alternating  current  at  voltages  normally  supplied 
by  electricity  distributing  agencies.  A  converter 
is  any  device  used  to  allow  a  battery  type  con- 
troller 10  be  supplied  from  an  alternation  current 
source  or  from  a  direct  current  source  of  fifteen 
volts  or  more. 

The  general  sources  from  which  controllers 
may  receive  their  energy  are  110-volt  power 
lines,  either  dry  or  wet  cell  6-volt  batteries,  or  32- 
volt  farm  plants.  The  6-volt  type  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  easily  portable  and  may  be  lo- 
cated wherever  convenient  or  where  other  elec- 
tricity is  unavailable.  It  is  also  safer  because  of 
the  low  voltage  source  of  current.  No  data  is 
available  as  t<.  the  life  of  dry  or  wet  cell  bat- 
teries  when   used   as  a   source  of  current    for  the 

'lie  fence.  The  electric  current  consumed 
by  fence  controllers  averages  from  five  to  ten 
watts  per  hour,  or  around  tour  to  eight  kilowatt- 


hours  per  month.  The  cost  ranges  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  cents  per  month. 

There  are  approximately  forty  thousand 
electric  fence  units  in  operation.  The  electric 
fence  as  ordinarily  used  consists  of  a  single  wire 
supported  on  posts  or  stakes  which  are  about 
fifty  feet  apart.  Barbed  wire  is  preferred  and 
its  use  is  recommended  over  that  of  other  kinds 
of  wire.  The  barbs  penetrate  the  hair  and  thick 
hides  of  animals  that  contact  the  wire.  When 
the  animal  contacts  the  barbed  wire,  greater 
shocking  effect  is  felt  by  the  animal.  There  are 
many  different  kinds  of  posts  that  can  be  used. 
Probably  the  best  kind  to  use  is  a  small  wooden 
post  that  can  be  driven  into  and  taken  out  of  the 
soil  quickly  and  conveniently.  The  wire  is  fas- 
tened to  the  posts  by  porcelain  insulators,  and  in 
some  cases  rubber  insulators  are  used  when  pro- 
perly fixed. 

The  areas  in  which  most  use  has  been  made 
of  the  electric  fence  are  in  Wisconsin  and  Okla- 
homa, because  of  the  activity  of  the  manufac- 
turing and  electric  companies  in  those  states. 
However,  use  has  been  found  for  this  equipment 
in  most  parts  of  the  country.  The  most  import- 
ant use  of  this  kind  of  fence  is  as  a  temporary 
fence.  In  many  cases  farmers  wish  to  hog  down 
their  crops.  This  type  of  fence  readily  finds  its 
place  when  used  for  this  and  similar  purposes. 
Several  electric  companies  have  shied  away  from 
it  because  the  state  safety  commissions  are  at  a 
variance  as  to  the  safety  of  using  it.  Some  com- 
missions approve  no  electric  fence  controllers, 
some  approve  the  battery  units,  and  others  have 
approved  certain  controllers  of  all  types  after 
exhaustive  testing.  Some  states  require  the  post- 
ing of  signs  where  there  is  an  electric  fence. 

A  few  home-made  units  have  been  used  with 
success  which  operate  only  from  storage  batteries 
or  dry  cells.  The  home-made  fences  arc1  usually 
unsafe  and  are  costly  in  the  long  run,  because 
they  are  not  dependable. 

It  is  important  that  the  animals  be  properly 
trained.  It  is  not  the  wire  thai  holds  the  ani- 
mals; it  is  the  respect  that  the  animals  have  for 
the  electrical  shock  which  keeps  them  where 
they  belong.  The  training  should  be  done  in  a 
continued  <>n   page   28 
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Field  Selection  of  Seed  Corn 


By  T.  E.  GARRISON,  '42 


Field  selection  of  seed  corn  is  profitable  be- 
cause the  seed  having  a  higher  germination  per- 
centage will  make  a  larger  and  better  yield.  It 
insures  reliable,  adapted,  and  disease-free  seed. 
By  experiment  it  has  been  known  to  improve  the 
yield  of  corn  four  or  five  bushels  per  acre  Field 
selection  is  a  practical  and  simple  method  of  in- 
creasing yield  and  improving  the  quality  of  corn. 

The  best  time  to  select  seed  corn  is  as  soon 
as  the  majority  of  the  ears  are  matured  and  be- 
fore the  first  killing  frost.  Seed  should  be  select- 
ed from  plants  that  have  green  stalks  and  yel- 
low husks.  In  early  selection  we  can  avoid  the 
diseased  ears,  and  many  of  the  injuries  caused 
by  mold  which  develop  on  the  ears  in  the  field 
after  maturity.  If  "seed  are  selected  after  husk- 
ing time  we  do  not  know  whether  the  ears  ma- 
tured early  or  late. 

The  strain  of  corn  that  has  shown  uniformity 
of  growth  and  maturity  of  plants  in  the  field  is 
the  typs  of  corn  that  we  want  for  seed.  Under 
normal  field  and  weather  conditions  the  stalks 
should  be  about  the  same  height,  ears  should  be 
at  a  fairly  uniform  height  on  the  stalks  and 
there  should  be  few  broken  or  prematurely 
ripened  stalks.  If  the  corn  is  badly  broken  down, 
it  is  an  indication  that  the  strain  of  the  corn  is 
unadapted,  diseased,  or  that  the  soil  lacks 
fertility.  The  parent  plant  represents  about 
half  of  the  percentage  of  all  the  kernels;  there- 
fore, it  is  habit  of  growth,  health,  and  vigor  that 
are  vitally  important.  The  parent  plant  should 
be  an  erect,  strong  stalk,  and  have  a  healthy 
root  system.  It  should  be  free  from  diseases, 
vigorous  and  healthy.  Ears  selected  should  be 
borne  at  a  convenient  height  for  husking.  There 
is  a  close  correlation  between  height  and  time 
of  maturity.  Ears  high  on  the  stalk  mature  later 
than  those  low  on  the  stalk. 

The  physical  appearance  of  the  ear  is  the 
final  test  of  determining  whether  the  ear  is  to 
be  used  for  seed.  The  stalk  may  seem  to  be  the 
best  in  the  field  but  the  ear  may  have  certain 
physical  defects  rendering  it  useless  for  seed. 
The  following  factors  should  be  considered  when 
selecting  ears:  (1)  condition  of  the  shank  (2) 
the  size  of  the  ear  (3)  maturity  of  the  ear.  The 
shank    should    hang    down    when    mature    but    it 


should  not  be  broken  down  next  to  the  stalk. 
The  shank  should  not  be  shredded  or  discolored 
by  infection. 

The  size  of  the  ear  will  depend  upon  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  the  length  of  season,  and  the 
normal  size  of  the  variety.  The  ears  should  be 
sound  and  well  filled  out,  and  all  the  kernels 
should  be  uniform  in  color,  bright,  shining,  horny 
and  dense. 

Two  or  three  times  as  many  seed  should  be 
selected  as  will  be  used  because  we  must  follow 
for  further  selection  during  the  germination  test, 
final  selection,  and  grading  before  planting.  The 
seed  should  be  stored  where  air  can  circulate 
freely  among  the  ears.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
corn  be  thoroughly  dry  to  prevent  injury  from 
mold  and  freezing. 
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Edisto  Farms  Program 


By  J.    B.    GUESS,    '41 


Edisto  Farms  was  originally  a  cotton  produc- 
ing farm  located  at  Denmark,  S.  C.  When  the 
boll  weevil  came  in  1919,  Mr.  Guess  started  look- 
ing for  a  new  income  from  his  farm.  He  could 
not  decide  the  best  way  to  market  his  farm  pro- 
ducts so  he  tried  raising  Hampshire  hogs,  Here- 
ford cattle,  and  Guernsey  cattle.  After  a  few 
years  he  dropped  the  raising  of  hogs  and  beef 
cattle  and  continued  with  his  Guernseys. 

His  first  registered  females  were  ten  pure  bred 
heifers  purchased  from  Mr.  M.  M.  Hollinsworth, 
of  Landeburg,  Penn.  Mr.  Guess's  next  job  was  to 
purchase  a  bull  which  would  give  him  produc- 
tion since  he  was  selling  milk.  Naturally  he 
wanted  his  cattle  to  have  both  type  and  produc- 
tion but  he  was  more  interested  in  the  latter.  The 
bull  he  decided  on  was  Rose  Vista  Cyclops  who 
was  a  son  of  Glen  Gable  Girl  and  a  grandson  of 
Langwater  Dairymaid.  Dairymaid  was  one  of 
the  highest  producers  with  good  type  of  the 
Guernsey  breed  at  this  time.  Cyclops  started  the 
herd  off  on  the  "right"  foot  by  sireing  daughters 
with  plenty  of  size,  high  production  and  good 
type.  In  a  few  years  Mr.  Guess  was  up  against 
the  same  problem  again.  He  knew  he  wanted 
a  bull  to  follow  Cyclops.  After  writing  to  some 
Guernsey  breeding  friends  and  studying  pedigrees, 
he  decided  to  get  another  grandson  of  Lang- 
water  Dairymaid,  Florham  Jeweller.  Jeweller's 
dam  had  a  higher  record  than  Cyclops'  dam  and 
therefore  his  daughters  were  bigger  producers 
than,  but  held  about  the  same  type  as  Cyclops.  By 


now  the  herd  was  steadily  growing  in  size  as 
well  as  increasing  in  production.  The  next  bull 
brought  into  the  herd  was  Foremost  Baron,  a  son 
of  Langwater  Foremost  and  also  a  son  of  Glen 
Gable  Girl.  He  fitted  in  very  nicely  since  he 
was  a  half  brother  to  Cyclops.  Baron  improved 
the  type  and  also  helped  increase  production.  His 
daughters  were  by  far  the  most  desirable  up  to 
this  time.  Their  udders  were  well  attached  and 
the  teat  placement  good.  Baron  only  lasted  a 
few  years  since  he  was  seven  years  old  when 
purchased.  The  next  bull  to  come  into  the  herd 
was  Cornelia's  Supreme  who  was  out  of  a  daugh- 
ter of  Langwater  Foremost  and  a  grandson  of 
Mixter  May  Royal.  Supreme  has  more  produc- 
ing daughters  in  the  herd  than  any  other  bull. 
They  are  all  high  producers  with  good  type.  The 
bull  selected  to  help  Supreme  was  Klondike  Kadi. 
Kadi  is  another  grandson  of  Langwater  Fore- 
most. He  is  now  about  seven  years  old  and  still 
in  active  service  in  the  herd.  All  of  his  daugh- 
ters have  very  nice  type  and  udders  that  the 
Guernsey  breed  has  long  been  looking  for.  Two 
young  bulls  that  are  also  in  active  service  along 
with  Kadi  are  Majesty's  Babe  Ruth  who  is  also 
a  grandson  of  Mixter  May  Royal,  the  same  as 
Supreme.  His  oldest  daughters  are  about  ten 
months  old  and  are  all  nice,  flashy  looking  heifers. 
The  other  young  bull  is  Edisto  Farms  Challenger. 
He  is  a  son  of  Cornelia's  Supreme  out  of  Jewell- 
er's Connie,  a  daughter  of  Florham  Jeweller, 
continued   on   page   21 
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Saddle  Horses  for  Pleasure 


By  R.  C.  WIGGINS,   '42 


"Horses  are  a  large  solid-hoofed  herbivorous 
mammal" ;  they  have  been  domesticated  by  man 
since  prehistoric  time.  The  horse  is  used  as  a 
beast  of  burden,  as  a  draft  animal,  and  as  a  rid- 
ing animal.  Today  the  saddle  horse  is  used  in 
connection  with  the  pastimes  and  sports  of  many 
nations. 

The  saddle  horse  is  considered  by  many  peo- 
ple to  be  the  most  stylish,  beautiful  and  finished 
of  all  horses.  Because  of  the  popular  standing 
he  enjoys,  he  is  judged  by  rigid  requirements. 
These  are  beauty  of  comformation,  attractiveness 
of  form  and  action,  sure-footedness,  saddle  ac- 
tion and  knowledge  of  gaits. 

Beauty  of  comformation  of  a  horse  involves 
a  cameo-like  head  in  sharpness  and  rlean-cut- 
ness;  consequently  a  horse  has  a  refined  neck, 
sloping  pasterns,  shoulders  that  are  moderately 
high,  and  neat  withers.  An  ideal  saddler  will 
have  a  head  showing  a  kind  disposition  and  a 
high  degree  of  intelligence.  A  "weedy"  neck, 
one  that  is  lacking  in  muscular  development  is 
not  desirable.  Lots  of  attention  must  be  given 
to  the  slope  of  pastern  and  shoulder,  for  straight 
pasterns  and  shoulders  are  more  objectionable  in 
the  saddle  horse  than  in  any  other  breed  of 
horses  for  they  tend  to  make  the  horse  an  un- 
desirable rider;  height  and  refinement  of 
withers  are  essential  for  the  same  reason.  How- 
ever, if  the  horse  has  flat  withers,  the  saddle 
cannot  be  made  secure ;  this  being  true  of  the 
side-saddle.  A  straight  or  roached  back  does 
not  afford  an  easy  ride ;  nevertheless,  there 
should  be  a  degree  of  spring  without  any  weak- 
ness of  swayback  structure.  The  saddle  horse  is 
upstanding,  and  the  head  and  tail  is  smartly 
carried.  Sure-footedness  is  vital  in  a  saddle 
horse.  If  he  isn't  surefooted  it  is  dangerous 
to  the  rider. 

The  most  highly  improved  of  the  world's 
saddle  horses  are  the  English  Hunter,  the  Arab 
and  the  American  Gaited  Saddle  horse.  The 
hunter  is  more  of  a  type  rather  than  a  breed. 

The  Arab  and  the  American  saddle  horses 
are  the  most  interesting  of  the  known  breeds  of 
saddle  horses.  The  Arabian  horse,  which  is  not 
the  most  ancient  of  the  Eastern  breeds,  has  exer- 
cised a  wide  influence  on  the  horse-flesh  of  the 
world. 


A  pure-bred  Arabian  horse  has  great  cour- 
age ;  he  possesses  the  senses  of  balance  and  har- 
mony, power  and  substance,  and  has  elastic  and 
graceful  movements.  He  is  gentle,  affectionate, 
and  fearless.  He  has  plenty  of  strength,  which  en- 
ables him  to  carry  heavy  riders.  He  has  a  great 
constitution  and  excellent  staying  power.  While 
he  is  not  noted  for  his  speed,  he  can  perform 
long  journeys  across  country  with  considerable 
ease,  such  as  those  requiring  super-endurance. 
The  head  of  the  Arabian  horse  denotes  superior 
character  and  intelligence,  and  the  forehead  is 
broad  and  full  with  the  head  tapering  toward 
the  nose  more  than  any  other  breed  of  horses. 
The  eyes  are  soft  and  intelligent;  the  ears  are 
of  silky  texture  and  always  pointed  inward.  In 
general  outline  the  head  is  lean  and  clear  cut, 
which  represents  high  spirit.  The  neck  is  of 
medium  length  and  holds  the  head  gracefully. 
The  shoulders  are  long  and  sloping.  When  the 
saddle  point  of  view  is  considered,  the  shoulders 
look  thick,  and  the  withers  look  low  and  broad. 
His  height  ranges  from  14  to  14.2  hands  and  he 
is  often  classified  as  a  pony.  His  colors  vary 
from  white,  gray,  bay,  chesnut  brown  but  seldom 
black.  The  spotted  or  piebald  and  yellow  colors 
are  never  found  among  the  Arabs,  though  tan 
and  yellow  are  common  among  the  breed.  The 
Arabian  horse  is  largely  limited  to  sports  and 
show  use. 

The  American  Saddle  horse  breed  was  large- 
ly developed  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  Missouri,  though  Canadian  horses  were  used 
to  a  small  extent.  Most  of  the  development  was 
done  in  Kentucky,  and  the  breed  is  often  called 
"Kentucky  Saddle  Horse."  The  American  Saddle 
horse  shows  more  style  in  the  carriage  of  the 
head  and  arch  of  neck  and  tail  than  any  other 
breed.  His  courage  and  spirit,  together  with  his 
docility  give  him  special  usefulness  as  a  sadler. 
His  head  is  clean  cut  and  somewhat  small,  with 
a  very  slight  dish  in  the  face;  the  eyes  are  prom- 
inent, full  and  set  wide  apart;  the  ears  are  small, 
wide  apart  and  very  active.  The  neck  is  long 
and  gracefully  crested  with  head  neatly  attach- 
ed. The  shoulders  are  long  and  sloping  with  re- 
fined withers;  on  the  other  hand,  the  shoulders 
are  sloping  and  in  coordination  with  the  well 
continued    on    page    21 
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Livestock  for  Permanent  Agriculture 


By  M.   I.  JENKINS,   '41 


Intelligent  livestock  farming  is  both  perman- 
ent and  profitable  for  it  produces  a  money  mak- 
ing product  and  at  the  same  time  enriches  the 
soil  and  increases  its  productivity.  Although  our 
soils  never  can  be  made  as  rich  as  the  middle 
western  soils,  we  can  preserve  and  increase  their 
fertility  by  the  addition  of  organic  matter  as  far- 
mers in  many  parts  of  the  world  have  done. 
Southern  soils  are  principally  deficient  in  nitro- 
gen, phosphorous,  and  potassium.  Nitrogen  is 
not  only  the  most  expensive  of  these  elements 
but  it  is  required  by  growing  plants  in  greater 
quantities  than  the  other  elements.  Southern 
soils  are  also  very  acid;  therefore  large  amounts 
of  lime  should  be  included  in  every  fertility  pro- 
gram. Livestock  not  only  encourages  an  increase 
in  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  it  promotes  a  more 
advantageous  use  of  the  soil.  Lowlands  that 
are  subject  to  flooding  and  hill  sides  that  are 
too  steep  for  intertilled  crops  can  be  most  profit- 
ably put  into  pasture. 

Grow  crops,  feed  livestock,  and  return  ma- 
nure to  the  soil.  Would  it  be  cheaper  to  use 
fertilizer  and  green  manure  crops  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  the  soil?  When  food  is  consum- 
ed by  an  animal  part  of  it  is  converted  into  ani- 
mal products  which  are  sold  at  a  high  price,  part 
of  it  is  used  for  energy  and  heat,  but  this  part 
was  made  from  air  and  water  by  the  action  of 
sunlight  on  the  plant,  the  rest  of  the  food  is  ex- 
creted as  manure.  The  manure  contains  over 
3/4  of  the  fertilizer  element  and  1/2  of  the  or- 
ganic matter  that  was  originally  in  the  food.  Do 
not  sell  feed  off  the  farm.  Feed  it  to  animals 
and  let  them  convert  as  much  of  it  as  they  can 
into  high  price  animal  products,  and  return  the 
unused  portion  (manure)  to  the  soil  to  be  utiliz- 
ed by  another  crop.  The  fertilizer  elements  that 
manure  contains  are  responsible  for  only  a  part 
its  value.  The  organic  content  of  manure  is 
high  and  this  is  very  beneficial  to  the  soil  from 
a  physical  standpoint.  Many  scientists  believe 
that  the  principal  value  of  manure  is  due  to  its 
content,  of  little   known   but  very  beneficial  con- 

The  growing  of  intertilled  cash  crops  not 
only  require  the  addition  of  expensive  ■■ommer- 

Cial    fertilizers,   hut    it    also  greatly  stimulates  the 


leaching  and  loss  of  necessary  elements.  Pas- 
tures and  forage  crops  require  comparatively 
little  commercial  fertilizers,  and  the  manner  in 
which  these  crops  grow  tend  to  conserve  and  pre- 
serve the  nutrient  content  of  the  soil.  By  buying 
feed,  especially  feed  high  in  protein,  such  as  cot- 
ton seed  meal,  and  by  growing  legumes  for  feed 
it  is  easily  possible  to  increase  the  productivity 
of  the  soil  by  taking  good  care  of  the  manure  and 
adding  all  of  it  back  to  the  land.  Due  to  the 
high  nitrogen  content  of  manure  produced  by 
feeding  large  quantities  of  cottonseed  meal  it 
may  be  profitable  to  sell  grain  and  buy  cotton- 
seed meal  for  feed. 

The  South  has  a  good  climate  and  a  good 
market  for  animal  products.  Further  north  the 
soil  is  richer  and  it  is  easier  to  build  and  main- 
tain the  nutrient  content,  but  in  the  south  the 
soil  is  warmer  and  more  active  and  the  nutrients 
are  more  quickly  and  completely  available.  The 
north  has  few  parasites  for  they  are  killed  by  the 
cold  winters,  but  the  warm  winters  of  the  south 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  have  expensive  shelters 
and  the  longer  growing  season  is  associated  with 
long  grazing  season  and  cheaper  gains.  Great 
quantities  of  meat  is  shipped  into  the  South 
from  the  West,  meat  that  could  be  grown  at 
home.  Not  enough  dairy  products  or  poultry 
are  produced  in  the  South  to  supply  it's  own 
needs.  The  southern  housewife  is  not  educated 
to  buying  high  price  cuts  from  well  finished 
continued   on    page   24 
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Effects  of  Climate  on  South  Carolina 


By  Z.  T.  FORD,  '41. 


The  climate  of  South  Carolina  is  characteriz- 
ed by  mild  winters  and  long  summers  with  an 
abundance  of  rainfall.  The  growing  season 
throughout  the  state  is  long  enough  for  the 
growth  of  most  field  crops.  All  farmers  know 
that  the  distribution  of  the  growing  season  rain- 
fall determines  his  crop  production  to  a  great 
degree.  The  weather  stations  report  an  average 
of  48  inches  of  rainfall  per  year  for  a  period  of 
53  years. 

Another  important  consideration  is  the  sea- 
son of  year  that  the  majority  of  the  rainfall 
occurs.  This  factor  influences  the  kinds  of  crops 
grown  in  this  area.  A  large  percent  of  the  rain 
in  the  Piedmont  area  falls  in  the  winter  months 
with  light  rains  in  the  summer.  In  the  coastal 
plain  region,  the  opposite  is  correct,  with  most 
of  the  rain  in  the  Summer.  This  fact  accounts 
for  the  kind  of  crops  grown  in  each  section.  The 
crops  suited  to  the  conditions  of  the  piedmont 
are  small  grains,  cotton,  and  some  corn.  The 
lack  of  rain  in  the  growing  season  is  the  limiting 
factor  in  growing  corn.  The  crops  suited  to  the 
coastal  plain  region  are  corn,  cotton,  tobacco, 
truck  crops,  and  others.  The  summer  rainfall  is 
necessary  to  produce  these  crops  on  a  paying 
basis. 

To  get  the  best  results  on  a  farm,  a  farmer 
should  know  the  main  precipitation  of  the  crop 
growing  season  for  his  section  of  the  state.  The 
figure  inclosed  gives  this  information.  Additional 
information  may  be  obtained  by  getting  Bulletin 
310,  Types  of  Farming  and  Farm  Business 
Studies  in  South  Carolina,  by  J.  L.  Fulmer. 

Under  present  conditions,  the  farmer  may 
want  to  expand  to  some  new  crop  that  he  has 
not  been  growing.  By  obtaining  reliable  infor- 
mation, about  the  climatic  requirements  of  the 
crop  he  will  know  whether  he  can  successfully 
plant  a  fall  garden,  use  his  farm  to  plant  truck 
crops,  whether  to  grow  corn,  or  plant  small 
grains  instead.  The  knowledge  obtained  in  this 
way  may  lead  to  some  soils  being  made  very  pro- 
ductive, which  have  made  very  poor  yields  in  the 


past.     The  county  agents  and  experiment  stations 
are  at  your  service  to  provide  this  information. 

The  abundant  rainfall  of  the  state  brings 
up  other  problems  in  agriculture.  In  the  pied- 
mont area,  the  loss  of  soil  or  erosion  is  a  major 
problem.  In  the  coastal  plain  region,  the  prob- 
lem is  the  necessity  of  drainage.  This  water 
passing  through  the  soil  also  leaches  much  of  the 
plant  food  from  the  soil.  These  and  many  others 
problems  have  to  be  reckoned  with  individually. 
Every  farmer  of  South  Carolina  is  urged  to  make 
a  close  study  of  the  climate  in  his  particular  lo- 
cality in  order  that  he  may  reap  the  full  benefits 
from  his  agricultural  practices. 
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Cotton  answered  the  lure  of  warm  weather 
in  August,  forced  economists  to  raise  their  esti- 
mate on  the  1940  crop  to  12,772,000  bales.  Prob- 
ably 3,000,000  of  these  will  remain  in  govern- 
ment hands,  bringing  Federal  holdings  to  a  new 
height,   11,500,000  bales. 

A  new  peanut  hull  insulation  material  is 
said  to  be  almost  as  efficient  as  cork  and  is  35 
percent  cheaper  under  mass  production  methods. 
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Introduction  to  Research 


By  R.  L.  STODDARD,  '41 


The  fundamental  requirement  of  a  good 
scientist  is  research.  This  holds  true  whether 
it  be  in  the  field  of  chemistry,  bacteriology,  bot- 
any, agronomy  or  any  other  phase  of  agriculture. 
Each  year  the  agricultural  colleges  of  America 
turn  out  thousands  of  "aggies,"  and  the  ability 
of  the  finished  product  depends  primarily  on  the 
individuals  background,  knowledge,  and  experi- 
ence in  both  the  basic  and  specific  courses  of  his 
major.  If  one  is  not  well  grounded  in  these 
fundamentals  he  will  more  than  likely  fail  the 
crucial  test  whenever  it  may  occur.  Those  gra- 
duates in  any  department  of  agriculture  who  gets 
fellowships  to  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
civil  service  jobs,  or  work  in  commercial  labora- 
tories are  invariably  handicapped  if  they  have 
not  prepared  a  satisfactory  thesis.  Naturally, 
the  schools  placing  the  necessary  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  research  turn  out  the  most  promis- 
ing graduates,  especially  for  future  scientific 
work.  Regardless  of  the  type  of  work  to  be  done 
by  a  graduate,  whether  it  is  personnel,  statistical, 
or  experimental  work  preliminary  research  is 
essential. 

The  Agronomy  Department  here  requires 
of  each  student  a  thesis  during  his  senior  year; 
however,  two  seniors  may  work  together  on  some 
topic  of  particular  interest  to  them.  This  work 
composes  not  only  literary  research,  filing,  and 
resume  work,  but  also  Microscopic  and  practical 
experimental  work.  It  is  required  of  each  pair  of 
students  to  choose  a  subject  that  is  new  or  has 
not  been  explored  or  completed;  that  is  to  con- 
duct an  experiment  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
new  record  or  collecting  new  data  on  the  subject. 

Most  of  the  time  a  thesis  topic  is  chosen  be- 
cause of  its  importance  to  or  of  its  being  a  prob- 
lem of  farmers.  Also  theirs  may  be  the  desire  to 
establish  a  new  record  on  some  project  or  to  im- 
prove on  some  disease  or  insect  control.  This 
year  the  Agronomy  seniors  have  chosen  various 
topics  as  usual.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the 
soil  direct  their  efforts  toward  that  type  of  work. 
They  study  some  particular  characteristic  of  the 
soil  or  factors  governing  it.  This  year  experi- 
ments will  |)(.  carried  out  on  such  problems  and 
s">'  "Work   with  Salt   Water  Flooded  Soils 

"'  Lower  Coastal  Plains,"  "The  Variation  of  the 
P.  H.  of  the  Solums  of  Ten  Soil  Series  in  Coastal 


Plain,"  "Lime  Requirements  of  Some  South  Caro- 
lina Soils,"  and  other  topics  related  to  soil  types 
and  soil  surveys  made  in  the  state. 

Those  being  more  chemically  inclined  may 
run  tests  on  the  composition  of  plants  grown  un- 
der specific  conditions  or  choose  some  title  such 
as  "The  Ammonia  Determination  in  Nutrient  So- 
lutions by  the  Thymol  Hypochromite  Method." 

The  group  interested  in  field  crops  covers  a 
wider  range  and  generally  contains  the  larger 
group  of  interested  thesis  workers.  This  group 
may  be  placed  under  three  divisions:  those  in- 
terested in  plant  breeding,  those  working  on  field 
crop  diseases,  on  either  the  plants  or  seeds;  and 
those   interested   in  the   commercial   product. 

The  field  of  plant  breeding  is  relatively  new 
and  affords  many  opportunities  for  young  geneti- 
cist. In  this  group  one  tries  out  or  runs  experi- 
ments on  hybridization  or  selection  and  may 
work  on  such  an  experiment  as,  "The  Use  of 
Colchicine  on  Some  Field  Crops"  to  carry  out 
his  project. 

There  being  numerous  diseases  at  present 
to  destroy  or  affect  field  crops  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  theses  being  run  on  diseases;  includ- 
ing "The  Treatment  of  Cotton  Seed  with  Sodium 
Hypochlorite  to  Controlling  Dampening  off  in 
Comparison  with  Ceresan,"  "A  Determination  of 
the  Relative  Toxic  Effect  of  Ceresan  and  Other 
Fungicides  on  the  Growth  of  Cotton  Seedlings," 
and  "The  Variations  in  Germination  of  Cotton 
Seed  Collected  from  Various  Sections  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  Effect  of  Ceresan  and  Sulphuric 
Acid  on  this  Germination." 

The  commercial  products  of  field  crops  vary 
quite  a  bit  within  each  crop,  being  controlled  by 
such  factors  as  climate,  seed  used,  cultivation  and 
availability  of  plant  food  nutrients.  Topics  such 
as  "The  Characteristics  of  Cotton  Fibers"  are 
worked  on  to  help  solve  problems  which  confront 
the  farmers  of  our  state. 

It  is  by  preliminary  experiments  of  this  type 
that  one  equips  himself  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
of  his  B.  S.  degree.  As  a  result — the  methods 
used,  the  routine,  and  the  technique  of  experi- 
menting leaves  an  imprint  upon  the  individuals 
thinking  that  will  be  immeasurable  to  him  in  the 
future.  Since  the  individual  who  shows  the  most 
interest  and  initiative  in  working  on  his  thesis 
later   becomes  the   most   successful. 
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The  Good  Earth 


By  H.   S.   BERRY,  '41 


We  all  know  that  every  source  of  food 
comes  from  the  earth,  but  some  of  us  don't  know 
that  Fuller's  Earth  is  a  commercial  source  for 
a  bleaching  agent. 

Using  flour  mills  in  the  manufacture  of 
earths  may  seem  rather  strange,  but  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  plants  in  this  country  doing 
just  that.  In  fact,  so  important  is  this  unusual 
use  for  milling  machinery,  that  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  Fuller's  Earth  in  the  United  States 
has  reached  an  annual  value  of  $4,333,000. 

Fuller's  Earth  is  not  just  another  earth,  but 
has  unique  properties  that  render  it  vital  to  mod- 
ern industry,  for  all  mineral  and  vegetable  oils, 
fats  and  greases,  tallows  and  waxes,  must  have 
some  decolorizing  treatment  before  reaching  us 
in  their  finished  states.  To  accomplish  this,  no 
better  agent  has  yet  been  found  than  this  strange, 
clayey  substance  (this  hydrous  aluminum  sili- 
cate, with  varying  quantities  of  iron,  oxide,  lime, 
magnesia,  and  alkalies)  which  incorporates  a  pe- 
culiar and  apparently  unexplainable  property  of 
absorbing  basic  coloring  matter 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Fuller's  Earth  is 
of  national  importance,  having  been  commercial- 
ly produced  in  eighteen  different  states,  in  gen- 
eral, it  has  remained  clothed  in  enigma.  The 
reason  for  this  is  obvious:  production  areas  are 
restricted  and  localized,  while  its  commercial 
use  is  closely  confined  to  one  major  industry,  oil 
refining. 

Occasional  travelers  on  seeing  modern  indus- 
trial units  which  have  sprung  up  "mushroom- 
like" usually  in  the  most  isolated  sections,  have 
marveled  about  it,  frequently  asking  a  few  ques- 
tions. Other  than  this,  Fuller's  Earth's  contribu- 
tion to  our  chain  of  industrial  power  seems  con- 
tent to  remain  in  a  state  of  oblivion. 

But,  in  the  producing  areas  of  Georgia  and 
Florida,  Fuller's  Earth  is  real.  It  is  emblematic 
of  progress  and  prosperity.  Through  its  vast  re- 
sourcefulness whole  towns  have  been  built.  Its 
payrolls  have  paid  for  schools  and  churches.  It 
has  added  to  the  prestige  of  capital  and  the  pro- 
gress of  labor. 


The  plants  themselves  are  in  most  com- 
pletely modernized  and  operated  with  the  great- 
est efficiency,  practically  unanimous  in  the  use 
of  diesel-electric  power.  The  crude  clay  is  dried 
by  means  of  giant  oil-burning  cylindrical  dryers. 
The  remainder  of  the  process  of  manufacture  is 
virtually  the  same  as  that  used  in  milling  flour. 

There  is  nothing  very  complicated  about  the 
processing.  It  merely  involves  drying,  reduction 
and  separation.  The  clay  is  first  given  a  prelim- 
inary crushing  to  reduce  it  just  about  egg  size. 
Then,  after  going  through  the  rolls,  it  is  bolted 
through  a  combination  of  wire  cloths  and  bolting 
silks,  where  it  is  graded  according  to  its  various 
sizes.  Standard  mesh  sizes  are  16  to  30,  30  to 
60,  60  to  90,  and  100  up,  although  there  are  ler- 
tain  instances  especially  ground  grades  of  200 
mesh  up. 

The  average  selling  price  of  the  finished  pro- 
duct is  about  $17.00  per  ton. 
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Kappa  Alpha  Sigma 

Kappa  Alpha  Sigma,  the  Clemson  College 
Student  Chapter  of  the  American  Society  of 
Agronomy,  recently  entertained  a  group  of  An- 
derson College  girls  at  the  "Y"  cabin.  Marshal 
Walker  headed  the  outing.  Bob  Stoddard  spoke 
after  a  steak  supper  and  Dr.  G.  H.  Collings  com- 
mented on  the  purpose  of  the  club  and  its  activi- 
ties. Later,  square  dancing,  the  Virginia  reel 
and  bingo  were  enjoyed  at  the  Parish  House. 
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With  the  Grads 

E.  A.  Burgess,  soil  technologist  with  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  in  Anderson,  was  a  recent 
visitor  on  the  campus. 

E.  L.  Thornton,  formerly  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity and  one-time  state  chemist  of  Indiana,  is 
now  agriculturist  with  Royster's  Fertilizer  Com- 
pany. 

O.  L.  Copeland  is  now  working  on  his  doc- 
tor's degree  at  Penn  State. 
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4-H  Club 

A  number  of  the  members  of  the  Clemson 
4-H  Club  took  an  active  part  in  the  4-H  rally 
held  at  the  State  Fair  in  Columbia,  several  of 
them  serving  on  the  various  committees. 

The  enrollment  this  year  is  a  record  for  the 
club,  fifty-two  names  being  on  the  roll.  G.  W. 
Jones  is  president,  C.  M.  Eaddy  is  vice-president 
and  Ben  Leonard  is  secretary-treasurer. 


The  Dairy  Club 

The  Clemson  Dairy  Club,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  president  J.  B.  Guess,  is  fast  becoming 
one  of  the  most  popular  clubs  on  the  campus.  At 
present  the  club  has  eighty-eight  members.  Meet- 
ings are  held  bi-weekly  and  the  programs  alter- 
nate between  club  members  and  outside  speakers. 

Recent  outside  speakers  have  included  Pro- 
fessor John  Lane,  who  spoke  November  twelfth 
on  "Seeking  the  Truth",  and  on  October  eighth, 
Dr.  D.  R.  Jenkins,  Dr.  B.  O.  Williams'  successor, 
made  an  interesting  talk  on  New  Zealand.  On 
October  twenty-second,  J.  B.  Guess  and  E.  L. 
Young  discussed  their  trip  to  the  National  Dairy 
Show  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  per- 
sons who  are  interested  in  dairying  and  would 
like  to  attend  the  club  meetings. 
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The  Ag  Fair 

The  Agricultural  Fair,  sponsored  by  the 
various  agricultural  clubs  and  fraternities,  has 
been  given  the  approval  of  college  officials  and 
plans  are  being  formulated  by  a  committee  com- 
posed of  the  officers  of  the  various  organizations 
with  Frank  Kearse  as  chairman. 

The  fair,  to  be  held  in  the  spring,  will  have 
a  number  of  exhibits  representing  the  companies 
that  produce  goods  which  relate  to  agriculture 
in  South  Carolina. 


AGRI-FACTS 

A  horse  may  choke  on  food  that  dogs  can 
swallow  with  ease.  While  a  horse  eats  a  lot  of 
food,  his  stomach  capacity  is  only  one  tenth  that 
'if   a   cow. 

Of  L3  major  nations  only  three,  England, 
Bl  Igium,  and  Australia,  have  a  smaller  percent- 
age of  their  people  gainfully  employed  in  Agri- 
culture than  the  U.  S. 


Guard  fertility.  Scientists  say  that  it  takes 
at  least  400  years  to  build  one  inch  of  fertile 
top  soil.  However,  this  inch  of  top  soil  may  be 
washed  or  blown  away  in  a  few  years  when  cul- 
tivated continuously.  Rotation  and  erosion  con- 
trol pays. 

In  1934  there  was  enough  money  circulating 
in  the  U.  S.  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  to 
have  $42.46.     How  much  do  we  have  now? 
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Judging  Team  Trips 

The  Clemson  Judging  Team,  which  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Animal  Husbandry  Club,  recently 
returned  from  a  successful  trip  to  Baltimore 
where  the  members  participated  in  a  judging 
contest.  D.  N.  Simpson  won  a  blue  ribbon  for 
placing  first  in  judging  hogs,  while  M.  I.  Jenkins 
placed  second  in  each  event.  The  Clemson  team 
as  a  whole  placed  second  on  judging  horses. 
Professor  E.  Hauser  is  coach  for  the  team. 

On  November  twenty-second,  the  team  left 
for  Chicago  to  take  part  in  the  International 
Cattle  Judging  Contest.  The  following  men 
made  the  trip:  J.  E.  Pace,  J.  N.  Broyles,  F.  E. 
Wyndham,  R.  F.  Wheeler,  D.  N.  Simpson  and  M. 
I.  Jenkins.     This  trip  will  take  about  two  weeks. 
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Animal  Husbandry  Club 

M.  I.  Jenkins,  president  of  the  Animal  Hus- 
bandry Club,  recently  announced  that  O.  H.  Ship- 
man  won  the  essay  contest  sponsored  by  Swift 
and  Company.  Shipman  will  leave  for  Chicago 
early  in  December. 

Mr.  Jenkins  also  said  that  final  initiation  of 
new  members  took  place  on  November  twenty- 
first.  The  number  of  new  members  is  twenty, 
bringing  the  total  membership  to  fifty. 
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Agricultural  Economics  Expert 

Mr.  Dover  P.  Trent,  of  the  division  of  State 
and  Local  Planning,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, recently  conferred  with  members  of  the 
extension  department  on  the  subject  of  better 
relationship  between  landlord  and  tenant. 


In  Denmark,  milk  is  being  sold  in  sheets.  To 
restore  the  original  liquid  state,  the  dehydrated 
sheets  are  dissolved  in  hot  water. 

Soil  rich  in  decayed  organic  matter  will 
hold  twice  as  much  moisture  as  soil  in  which  the 
humus  has  been  depleted  by  continuous  cropping. 

When  setting  wooden  fence  posts,  mix  a  gal- 
lon or  two  of  lime  in  the  soil  before  replacing  it. 
This  will  materially  check  decay. 


Alpha  Tau  Alpha 

Three  outstanding  juniors  were  recently  in- 
ducted into  Alpha  Tau  Alpha,  the  honorary  Agri- 
cultural Education  fraternity.  Those  boys  being 
initiated  were  T.  E.  Garrison,  R.  L.  Bull  and  J.  T. 
Sherman.  They  were  selected  for  their  scholar- 
ship, personal  characteristics  and  leadership 
ability. 

These  new  members  bring  the  total  enroll- 
ment to  eleven  members.  C.  C  Jackson  is  presi- 
dent and  E.  C.  Truett  is  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  organization. 
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New  Prof 

Dr.  D.  R.  Jenkins  has  been  added  to  the 
staff  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  as  Assistant 
Professor  of  Rural  Sociology.  Dr.  Jenkins  is 
well-suited  to  his  post  and  has  traveled  extensive- 
ly, having  lived  in  New  Zealand. 
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Ag.  Ed.  Seniors  to  Rocky  Bottom 

The  Winthrop  Home  Economics  seniors  and 
the  Clemson  Agricultural  Education  seniors  re- 
cently enjoyed  a  week-end  social  at  Rocky  Bot- 
tom. The  students  discussed  their  common  prob- 
lems, made  plans  for  cooperation  between  agri- 
culture teachers  and  home  economics  teachers 
and  then  held  a  campfire  program  of  stunts, 
games  and  dancing.  Accompanying  the  students 
were  the  State  supervisors  and  the  faculties  of 
the  Education  departments  of  Winthrop  and 
Clemson. 


It  takes  about  50  cents  worth  of  rat  bait  to 
cover  one  farmstead.  One  rat  does  about  $2 
worth  of  damage  a  year.  Anyway  you  figure, 
50  cents  spent  for  bait  is  a  good  investment. 

Importance  of  proper  barn  ventilation  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  one  cow,  for  example,  will 
exhale  about  10  pounds  of  water  per  day. 

The  Agricultural  History  Society  is  working 
on  plans  for  a  national  agricultural  museum. 
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AGRICULTURE    ON    THE    MARCH 

By   E.   C.   TRUETT,   '41 

As  a  subject,  agriculture  embodies  a  wide 
range  of  scientific  information  which  includes 
contributions  from  every  science  now  known  to 
man.  As  an  art,  it  comprises  highly  developed 
skill,  challenging  problems,  and  complicated 
manipulative  activities  which  demand  the  broad- 
est spread  of  human  abilities. 

Agriculture  is  not  a  fad  nor  a  new  "ism" 
that  has  recently  appeared  on  the  educational 
horizon.  In  fact,  it  is  the  oldest,  the  most  dis- 
cussed, and  the  most  fundamental  industry  that 
history  has  evolved.  It  has  always  been,  probably 
always  will  be,  the  limiting  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  moral,  social,  economic,  and  religious 
standard  of  the  human  race.  Let  the  farmers 
lay  down  their  hoes  for  even  one  season  and  the 
wheels  of  industry  would  soon  stop,  the  world's 
culture  would  break  down,  our  highly-developed 
civilization  would  totter  and  the  world  would  be 
thrown  into  confusion.  Men  would  become  rav- 
ing beasts,  traditions  of  art,  music,  science,  and 
literature  would  be  scattered  to  the  winds.  For- 
tunes would  be  no  more,  and  the  triumphs  of 
science  and  civilization  would  fade  away  as  the 
dew  before  the  morning  sun. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  present  any 
arguments  to  show  why  the  basic  and  most  fun- 
damental industry  of  the  people  in  a  community 
should  be  accorded  a  place  among  the  subjects 
for  study  in  the  schools  of  the  community.  When 
schools  located  in  agricultural  communities  fail 
to  provide  instruction  in  agriculture,  they  fail  in 
one  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of  public  school 
education.  When  schools  were  established  in  the 
early  period  of  our  history,  there  was  little,  if 
any,  organized  scientific  information  available  in 
the  field  of  agriculture.  The  early  schools  were 
concerned  with  so-called  three  "R's".  As  addi- 
tional subjects  were  added,  they  were  selected 
for  their  cultural  value  (not  agricultural).  This 
naturally  became  the  accepted  policy  and  so  it 
has  been  difficult  for  vocational  subjects  to  break 
this  rather  firmly  fixed  tradition. 

Years  of  cumulative  practical  experiences, 
enriched  by  results  from  extensive  research  in 
the  field  of  agriculture  has  made  available  an 
abundance  of  content  for  courses  in  agriculture. 
The  response  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  high  schools  where  agriculture  is  in- 
cluded aa  a  subject  for  instruction  and  study. 

In  the  early  years,  little  was  known  about 
techniques  of  teaching  vocational  subjects.    Now, 


SAVING  WITH  HIGH  ANALYSIS  FERTILIZERS 

By  J.  M.  COTTINGHAM,  '42 

For  a  source  of  nitrogen  in  the  manufacture 
of  fertilizers  several  decades  ago  the  fertilizer 
industry  used  cheap,  bulky  materials  which  con- 
tained a  small  amount  of  plant  nutrients  in  com- 
parison to  the  total  composition.  The  analysis 
of  mixed  fertilizers  was  therefore  low.  A  de- 
mand developed  for  some  of  these  source  ma- 
terials in  livestock  feeding  and  caused  their  price 
to  rise  above  that  which  the  fertilizer  trade  could 
afford  to  pay. 

The  chemists  of  the  world  were  finding  new 
materials  which  contained  up  to  65  percent  plant 
nutrients.  The  fertilizer  manufacturers  discover- 
ed that  it  was  more  economical  to  use  the  new 
synthetic  high-analysis  materials  than  to  mix  the 
low  analysis  ones  on  which  the  price  had  risen. 

The  old  standby  before  the  fertilizer  laws 
were  changed ;  8-3-3,  continued  to  be  demanded  by 
farmers  because  of  its  former  reputation.  To 
supply  it  the  fertilizer  companies  added  about 
four  hundred  pounds  of  sand  or  other  filler  per 
ton  to  bring  the  new  high  analysis  materials 
down  to  8-3-3.  Of  course  this  process  needlessly 
increased  the  cost  of  each  unit  of  plant  nutrients. 
The  farmer  paid  the  extra  expense  of  buying  the 
filler,  getting  it  to  the  fertilizer  plant,  mixing  it 
with  the  high  analysis  materials,  bagging  the  in- 
creased volume,  and  transporting  the  goods  to 
the  farm. 

The  change  in  the  fertilizer  laws  of  the  state 
helped  to  bring  about  increased  use  of  high 
analysis  fertilizers.  The  farmer  can  make  a 
a  great  saving  by  applying  these  high  analysis 
helped  to  bring  about  increased  use  of  high- 
tilizers  at  a  lower  rate  or  mixing  than  to  lower 
analysis  on  the  farm  by  adding  limestone,  sand, 
or  dry  soil. 

increased  emphasis  is  given  to  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  class  room  instruction.  Through  the 
program  of  farm  practices,  the  students  begin 
productive  work  through  the  special  projects  and 
emerge  at  the  end  of  their  years  of  study  with  a 
long-time  farm  practice  program  that  involves 
the  productive  and  managerial  activities  of  the 
entire  home  farm. 

Education  in  agriculture  is  not  any  longer 
an  experiment.  Farmers  have  come  to  regard  it 
as  an  investment  and  the  best  endowment  that 
they  can  bestow  on  their  children  as  safeguards 
against  failure  in  their  future  agricultural  acti- 
vities. 
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Farm  Cooperatives  for  the  South 


By  J.  N.  FROWEIN,  '42 


Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think,  just  how 
many  cooperatives  there  are  in  the  United 
States?  There  are  over  10,500  Cooperatives  and 
almost  half  of  these  are  located  in  the  South. 

Let  us  first  define  a  Cooperative  and  see 
really  just  what  it  is  composed  of  and  what  its 
duties  should  be.  A  Cooperative  is  a  non-pro- 
fit organization  formed  by  a  group  of  people  for 
some  specific  purpose.  The  Cooperative  gin  of 
some  farm  community  is  a  good  example  of  a  Co- 
operative. The  characteristics  of  the  Coopera- 
tive gin  are  similar  to  those  of  a  gin  owned  by 
an  individual  producer  which  is  used  to  gin  his 
own  cotton  exclusively.  Some  features  of  the 
Cooperative  gin  are:  (1)  ownership  by  producer- 
patrons;  (2)  control  by  member-patrons;  (3) 
adequate  charges  and  conservative  prices  main- 
tained. (4)  Capital  dividends  limited;  and  (5) 
patronage  dividends  distributed. 

Cooperation  is  preeminently  a  farmer  acti- 
vity. Records  show  that  farmers  in  America 
have  determined  the  possibilities  and  limitations 
of  Cooperative  selling  and  buying  and  that  they 
have  evolved  techniques  for  marketing  and  pur- 
chasing that  yield  benefits  to  those  who  partici- 
pate. 

A  vigorous  rise  in  Cooperative  purchasing 
by  Georgia  farmers  has  taken  place  since  1930. 
In  1939  they  spent  cooperatively  for  supplies 
about  $800,000,  twice  the  amount  of  cooperatives 
purchases  reported  for  1929  by  the  Bureau  of 
Census.  This  growth,  while  not  spectacular,  was 
of  character  that  promises  a  future  for  supply 
Cooperatives  in  the  South. 

The  success  of  all  Cooperatives  depends  up- 
on three  things:  (1)  Keeping  the  objective  of 
the  farmers  in  mind,  (2)  giving  the  members  an 
opportunity  to  cooperate,  and  (3)  synchronizing 
ownership  with  patronage. 

Nothing  is  new  about  this  large  Cooperative 
movement  in  Agriculture.  Records  show  that  as 
far  back  as  1810  Cooperatives  were  in  practice. 
For  more  than  80  years,  grain  has  gone  to  mar- 
ket cooperatively  in  the  United  States.  America 
consumes  each  year  many  millions  of  pounds  of 
beef,  pork,  and  lamb  which  at  some  stage  of  its 
trip  from  producer  to  retailer  is  handled  coopera- 
tively. Even  the  cows  of  the  country,  some  7,- 
000,000  strong,  are  doing  their  bit  for  the  co- 
operative movement — and  it's  no  small  bit  they 


contribute.  Dairy  products  associations  do  a 
business  aggregating  $686,000,000  in  a  year.  This 
figure  represents  one  third  of  all  cooperative 
marketing  done  in  the  United  States  annually. 
Selling  eggs  and  poultry  by  auction,  these  Coops 
have  proved  effective.  Coop  gins,  once  found 
rarely  outside  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  are  gaining 
a  foothold  in  other  states  and  are  increasing  fast- 
er than  any  other  form  of  Cooperative  in  the 
South.  Serving  an  estimated  60,000  cotton  grow- 
ers, the  Cooperative  gins  are  handling  nearly 
10  percent  of  all  cotton  ginned,  and  are  steadily 
building  up  their  volume.  American  wool  pro- 
ducers are  finding  the  Cooperative  way  to  be  the 
profitable  way  to  send  their  wool  to  market. 
Credit  for  stimulating  national  consumer  demand 
for  citrus,  through  wide-spread  advertising,  goes 
largely  to  Cooperatives  with  farseeing  leader- 
ship. Apples,  grapes,  prunes,  peaches,  pears, 
cherries,  apricots,  olives,  figs,  plums,  and  nec- 
tarines all  go  to  market  cooperatively.  So  do 
strawberries,  cranberries,  blueberries,  raspberries 
and  many  more.  Over  the  Cooperative  highway 
every  year  there  marches  a  $50,000,000  parade 
of  vegetables.  "A"  for  asparagus,  "B"  for  beets, 
"C"  for  celery — all  the  way  through  the  alpha- 
bet to  "Y"  for  yams  may  be  found  vegetables 
going  to  market  through  Co-ops.  Cooperatives 
handling  nuts  are  numerous.  They  do  an  annual 
business  of  $15,800,000. 

As  long  as  the  farmer  raises  crops,  he  must 
buy  supplies  such  as  seed  fertilizer  and  imple- 
ments. Cooperation  was  tried  and  found  adapt- 
able to  the  purchasing  of  these  and  many  other 
essentials  for  farming. 

Agriculture  in  the  South  looks  to  Coopera- 
tion for  many  important  services.  Providing  vari- 
ed services  closely  related  to  marketing  and  pur- 
chasing, Cooperatives  have  conclusively  proved 
their  worth  in  the  Agricultural  field. 
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Important  Garden  and  Truck  Crop  Insects 

in  South  Carolina 


By  B.   R.   WILSON,   '42 


The  Asparagus  Beetle.  The  asparagus  beetle 
that  we  know  in  this  state  is  a  more  or  less  re- 
cent introduction  having  been  found  in  the  late 
1920's.  It  is  more  prevalent  on  sandy  soil,  there- 
fore there  is  more  damage  done  in  the  coastal 
section  than  in  the  upper  piedmont. 

In  appearance  this  beetle  is  about  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  length  and  is  colored  red, 
black,  and  yellow.  The  larva  is  dark  grey  and 
its  body  is  soft  and  wrinkled. 

Both  larvae  and  adults  do  extensive  damage 
to  shoots  during  cutting  time.  Crooked  shoots 
are  the  result  of  the  larva  gnawing  underground. 
Later  in  the  season  larvae  and  adults  defoliate 
many   plants. 

This  insect  overwinters  in  trash  and  rubbish. 
During  cutting  time  it  appears  and  lays  eggs. 
The  time  required  for  the  eggs  to  hatch  are 
three  to  eight  days.  After  developing  by  a  series 
of  molts  for  10-14  days  it  pupates.  The  beetle 
soon  emerges  from  the  the  pupal  cell  and  comes 
from  the  ground.  There  are  several  broods  pro- 
duced each  season. 

The  best  control  that  has  been  found  is  a 
poison  consisting  of  one  part  of  calcium  arsenate 
and  four  parts  of  hydrated  lime.  It  has  been 
recommended  leaving  occasional  shoots  to  ma- 
ture and  attract  the  beetle  and  then  spraying 
thoroughly  with  the  aforementioned  poison. 

The  Mexican  Bean  Beetle.  The  Mexican 
bean  beetle  is  the  most  important  bean  insect 
over  most  of  the  state.  Only  a  small  area  in  the 
southern  coastal  section  is  yet  uninfested.  The 
beetle  is  present  throughout  the  state  and  at 
times  damages  beans  and  cowpeas  very  seriously. 

This  bean  beetle  is  a  lady  beetle  having 
sixteen  black  spots  on  its  yellow  to  brown  wing 
covers.     The  larva  is  a  spiny  yellow  grub. 

The  larvae  and  adults  feed  on  the  underside 
of  all  kinds  of  table  beans  and  leaves  only  the 
vein  network. 

Adults  hibernate  in  protected  places  and 
they  first  appear  on  bean  plants  during  April 
and  May.  at  which  time  yellowish  eggs  are  laid 
in  large  clusters  on  the  leaves.  The  yellow  larva 
that   hatch,  feed  and  pupate  on  the  plants  from 


which  the  lemon-colored  adults  appear.  Feeding 
takes  place  on  the  underside  of  the  leaf  which 
makes  control  difficult. 

The  best  control  of  this  beetle  is  by  insecti- 
cides, but  it  is  just  as  important  to  destroy  crop 
remnants  to  prevent  further  breeding,  and  to 
promote  vigorous  growth  so  that  the  leaf  area 
eaten  will  not  be  missed  by  the  plant  in  its  fruit- 
ing activity. 

Research  workers  of  the  South  Carolina  Ex- 
periment Station  and  of  the  federal  government 
indicate  that  derris  is  the  most  satisfactory  ma- 
terial that  they  have  found  for  the  control  of 
this  beetle. 

When  derris  is  used  containing  four  percent 
rotenone,  one  and  one-half  pounds  of  the  powder 
is  required  for  a  spray  to  fifty  gallons  of  water. 
Application  of  these  sprays  and  dusts  should  be 
begun  when  the  beetle  is  first  found  in  the  field. 
If  the  beetles  are  numerous  the  treatment  should 
be  repeated  every  ten  to  twelve  days. 

The  Tomato  Fruit  Worm.  This  worm  is 
highly  variable  in  color  and  so  very  well  known 
that  it  does  not  require  an  extended  description. 

Caterpillars  eat  into  the  fruits  and  cause 
them  to  spoil.  Climbing  cutworms  also  produce 
similar    injury. 

The  tomato  fruit  worm  passes  the  winter 
in  the  pupal  stage.  Adults  or  moths  emerge  dur- 
ing late  spring  and  lay  eggs  on  plants  such  as 
tobacco,  corn,  and  later  in  the  season,  cotton. 
Several  generations  are  produced  each  season. 
This  worm  is  known  as  the  tobacco  bud  worm, 
cotton  boll  worm  and  cotton  earworm. 

The  worms  are  restless  and  shift  from  one 
fruit  to  another  so  that  one  worm  may  damage 
several  fruits.  Studies  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomo- 
logy show  that  a  single  worm  may  ruin  as  many 
as  seven  fruits. 

To  date,  poisoned  Bordeaux  has  been  found 
to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  spray  used.  A 
4-4-40  Bordeaux  mixture  with  one  pound  of  ar- 
senate of  lead  was  sprayed  on  the  plants,  be- 
ginning when  first  fruits  appeared. 

Picking  and  destroying  infested  fruits  will 
aid  in  reducing  damage. 
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EDISTO   FARMS   PROGRAM 

continued  from  page  10 
Connie,  besides  having  884  pounds  of  fat,  is  still 
one  of  the  best  type  cows  in  the  herd.  She  is; 
now  16  years  old  and  still  bringing  a  calf  each 
year.  There  is  also  a  full  sister  to  Challenger, 
Supreme's  Connie  of  Edisto  Farms.  She  is  a  big 
cow  with  a  nice  udder,  good  type,  and  a  record  of 
over  700  pounds  of  fat. 

The  herd  now  contains  about  155  females 
all  of  which  are  descendents  of  some  of  the  foun- 
dation animals  at  Langwater  Farm,  making  most 
of  Mr.  Guess's  herd  line  bred.  He  has  been  line 
breeding  from  the  beginning,  which  is  a  very 
good  practice  as  his  herd  has  shown  gradual  im- 
provement in  both  type  and  production.  This 
herd  is  another  case  which  shows  that  line  breed- 
ing is  the  surest  way  of  improving  a  herd.  Mr. 
Guess  has  been  doing  Advanced  Register  Testing 
for  about  ten  years.  All  of  his  mature  cows  have 
records  and  the  heifers  are  being  tested  as  they 
freshen  with  either  their  first  or  second  calves. 
They  are  now  milking  about  75  cows  and  getting 
around  250  gallons  of  milk  per  day.  Mr.  Guess 
is  putting  up  a  new  plant  in  Columbia,  where  he  is 
already  selling  his  milk.  His  business  has  in- 
creased over  100  percent  each  year  that  he  has 
been  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Guess  thinks  his  success  as  a  dairyman 
comes  from  line  breeding  the  Guernseys  and 
raising  all  the  feed  that  they  consume  on  the 
farm.  He  plants  a  large  acreage  of  oats,  corn, 
wheat,  and  oat  and  vetch  hay.  In  the  fall  he 
also  plants  at  least  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  rye 
and  vetch  for  each  cow  to  graze.  These  fields 
are  plowed  up  in  May  and  planted  in  corn  and 
soybeans  for  silage.  The  oat  and  vetch  hay  is 
usually  followed  by  soybeans  planted  in  rows  for 
grazing.  Then,  too,  he  has  a  large  acreage  of  per- 
manent pastures  which  contain  a  sod  made  up  of 
Bermuda  grass,  Dallis  grass,  White  Dutch  clover, 
and  Lespedeza.  The  small  grains  are  followed 
by  cowpeas  or  lespedeza,  which  is  cut  for  hay. 
Some  cotton  is  still  planted  on  the  farm  and  the 
seed  made  into  meal  for  the  cattle.  All  the  feed 
the  cattle  eat  is  produced  on  the  farm  except 
Beet  Pulp  and  20  percent  dairy  feed  which  is 
fed  only  to  the  cows  on  Advanced  Registry  Test. 
Mr.  Guess's  motto  is  "Better  pastures,  cheaper 
milk",  and  he  always  tries  to  have  grazing  as 
near  the  year  'round  as  possible. 


SADDLE   HORSES 

continued  from  page   11 

sprung  rib.  The  quarters  are  long  and  the  mus- 
cles are  strong.  The  feet  are  of  medium  size,  the 
hoofs  are  elastic  and  the  heels  spread  and  well 
developed.  He  weighs  about  905  to  1,050 
pounds.  The  standard  height  is  15  to  15  hands, 
2  inches.  The  solid  colors,  such  as  bays,  blacks, 
browns  and  chestnuts  are  most  desirable,  although 
many  colors  are  found. 


UNIFORMS 
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WILLIAM  C.  ROWLAND 


MILITARY   EQUIPMENT 


Once  a  man  realizes  that  he  is  not  sole 
owner  of  the  land,  but  that  he  is  the  tenant  of 
"him  who  owns  all,"  he  will  be  a  better  farmer. 
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To   be    good   farmers   we   must   think    good 
farming. 


YOUR    CROP    DESERVES    THE    BEST— 
USE 


AGRIC 


THE   NATION'S  LEADING   FERTILIZER 


AGRICO  Is  Manufactured  Only  By 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Columbia    •    Charleston    •    Spartanburg 
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Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association 


By  W.  M.   HOBSON,  '42 


Gallons 


500 


200 


1934 


1938 


In  the  nineteenth  century  such  inventions 
as  the  Babcock  test  for  determining  the  percent 
of  butterfat  in  milk  and  the  development  of 
various  feeding  standards  began  to  awaken  pro- 
gressive dairy  farmers  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
cows  in  their  herds  were  not  alike.  Indeed,  cows 
differ  in  production,  feed  consumption,  and  per- 
cent fat  in  the  milk.  Dairymen  soon  saw  the 
need  of  some  method  by  which  they  might  check 
individual  cows  for  either  profit  or  loss.  Their 
solution  to  this  need  was  found  in  the  formation 
of  organizations  that  subsequently  developed  in- 
to the  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associations  of 
today.  These  associations  are  composed  of 
groups  of  dairy  farmers  interested  in  improving 
their  herds  and  obtaining  more  efficient  produc- 
tion. 

This  progressive  movement  was  launched  by 
Emil  Konradi,  of  Denmark,  in  1895.  Since  that 
time,  the  work  has  spread  to  thirty-four  countries 
where  dairying  is  an  important  industry.  The 
dairymen  around  Konradi's  home  had  been 
shown  the  value  of  testing  cows.  They  tried 
ting  their  own  cows  but  found  it  difficult  to 
add  this  extra  work  to  their  routine  duties;  con- 
sequently  they  discontinued  testing  cows.  A 
woman  suggested  that  several  dairymen  employ 
11  man  to  do  Qothing  but  test.  Konradi  was  then 
hired  as  the  world's  first  cow  tester. 

In  the  United  States  the  first  cow-testing  as- 
sociation,   now    known   as   Dairy    Herd    Improve- 


ment Association,  was  organized  in  1905  in 
Newago  County,  Michigan,  but  did  not  begin 
functioning  until  January  1906.  Since  then, 
similar  organizations  have  become  active  in  every 
state  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  association  in  South  Carolina  was 
formed  in  1926  by  a  group  of  dairymen  in  the 
vicinity  of  Greenville.  This  association  was 
active,  but  the  work  did  not  become  very  exten- 
sive until  1934,  at  which  time  it  became  a  part 
of  the  program  of  the  Extension  Department  of 
Clemson  College.  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  work, 
under  the  leadership  of  C.  G.  Cushman  and  his 
associates,  has  progressed  rapidly  in  South  Caro- 
lina. There  are  now  five  associations  testing  a 
total  of  3248  cows  in  84  different  herds. 

An  association  usually  is  composed  of  fif- 
teen to  twenty  dairy  farmers  who  cooperatively 
employ  a  trained  test  supervisor.  He  is  usually 
a  college  graduate  who  is  well  trained  in  dairy- 
ing. The  farmers  provide  room  and  board  for 
the  supervisor  during  his  stay  at  the  farm,  and 
in  addition  pay  him  according  to  the  number  of 
cows  he  tests.  There  is  a  minimum  fee  of  four 
dollars  a  day  for  which  the  supervisor  will  test 
twenty  cows.  Additional  cows  are  tested  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  cents  per  cow. 

The  supervisor  officially  visits  each  farm 
once  a  month.  He  weighs  and  records  the  a- 
mount  of  feed  each  cow  consumes  and  the 
amount  of  milk  she  produces.  In  order  to  main- 
tain accurate  records,  identification  of  individual 
cows  is  necessary.  The  supervisor  accomplishes 
this  by  placing  a  permanent  tag  in  the  ear  of 
each  cow.  From  each  cow,  the  supervisor  col- 
lects a  sample  of  milk  at  every  milking  during 
one  day.  He  composites  these  samples  and  tests 
for  butterfat.  With  the  recorded  information,  the 
supervisor  calculates  the  profit  or  loss  from  each 
cow. 

Immediately  after  the  recording  and  calcu- 
lating is  completed,  the  supervisor  shows  and  ex- 
plains the  records  to  the  farmer  and  advises  him 
as  to  how  he  may  make  his  dairy  farming  more 
efficient  and  more  profitable.  The  dairyman  may 
have  cows  that  are  not  profitable  because  of 
their  low  production,  or  he  may  be  exercis- 
ing unprofitable  feeding  methods.  In  either 
case,  the  records  will  reveal  the  trouble  and  the 
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supervisor  will  suggest  a  remedy.  If  the  far- 
mer remains  with  an  association  and  follows  the 
advise  of  the  supervisor,  he  will  usually  profit 
greatly.  His  profit  may  come  from  increased 
production,  or  it  may  come  from  the  sale  of  ani- 
mals with  D.  H.  I.  A.  records.  An  animal  with 
a  record  will  sell  more  readily  and  at  a  higher 
price  than  an  animal  without  a  record.  Not 
only  will  his  income  increase,  but  also  his  herd 
as  a  whole  will  improve.  He  may  also  prove 
sires  in  his  herd  with  the  records  of  the  sire's 
offsprings. 

This  herd  improvement  work  has  been  very 
beneficial  to  dairying  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  tended  to  arouse  and  stimulate  a  keener  in- 
terest in  the  field  of  dairy  farming. 

The  above  chart  (taken  from  "Extension 
Work  in  South  Carolina — 1939)  shows  the  in- 
crease in  average  production  that  has  been 
brought  about  by  D.  H.  I.  A.  testing  in  South 
Carolina.  Since  1934  approximately  ten  percent 
of  the  cows  placed  on  test  in  South  Carolina 
have  been  culled  because  of  poor  production  re- 
cords. 

No  system  in  cow-testing  is  perfect.  One 
fault  seen  in  the  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation is  that  usually  the  dairymen  who  need 
aid  the  most  are  the  ones  who  do  not  join  an 
association.  Of  the  twenty  five  million  cows  in 
the  United  States,  only  two  percent,  or  five  hun- 
dred thousand,  are  being  tested. 

There  has  been  a  slogan  in  the  South  "More 
Good  Cows." 


E.  W.  BAILEY  SEED  COMPANY 
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CHARLESTON,   S.  C. 


NATIVE  SOUTHERN   SEEDSMEN 
Wholesale      •      Retail 


Americans  eat  an  average  of  about  1440 
pounds  of  food  per  person  annually,  or  nearly  4 
pounds  a  day. 


CLEMSON    CADETS    ARE    ALWAYS    WELCOME 
at 

*       MAYFAIR     GRILL     * 
ANDERSON  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


THE  AMERICAN  YOUTH  FOUNDATION 

By  ORDWAY  STARNES,  '42 

We  at  Clemson  are  glad  to  have  with  us  one 
who  has  been  acclaimed  the  second  most  out- 
standing Agriculture  College  freshman  in  North 
America.  This  title  being  awarded  by  his  win- 
ning The  Danforth  American  Youth  Foundation 
Scholarship,  awarded  by  William  H.  Danforth 
of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  The  Danforth  Scholar- 
ship Committee  selects  one  outstanding  freshman 
from  each  Agriculture  College  in  North  America. 
These  freshmen  are  awarded  half  scholarships 
to  camp  Miniwanca.  They,  in  turn,  compete 
with  each  other  for  a  full  scholarship.  The  full 
scholarship  was  won  by  Paul  L.  Kelley  of  Kansas 
State  College  and  Edwin  B.  Collins  of  Clemson 
was  chosen  as  his  alternate.  Due  to  the  illness 
of  Kelly,  Collins  was  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  full  scholarship  which  paid  all  expenses,  in- 
cluding transportation  to  Camp  Miniwana. 

Camp  Miniwanca  is  located  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan  near  Shelby  and  is  conducted 
from  August  12-25  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing principles  and  habits  in  outstanding  young 
American  citizens  which  will  lead  to  a  more 
balanced  living,  physically,  mentally,  socially, 
morally  and  religiously.  Representatives  of  the 
Uptown  Kiwanis,  F.  F.  A.,  4-H  and  many  others 
important  clubs  attended  this  camp. 

The  basis  on  which  scholarhips  are  award- 
ed are  on  work  done  during  high  school  and  their 
first  year  of  College.  Physical,  mental,  moral, 
and  religious  qualifications  are  considered. 

We  bow  to  Edwin  Collins,  not  only  because 
it  was  truly  an  honor  to  win  the  Danforth  Scho- 
larship, but  because  of  the  excellent  work  which 
he  is  continuing  to  do  at  Clemson. 
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Heavier  tobacco  taxes  will  be  no  aid  to 
1940's  heavy  tobacco  stocks.  Although  smaller 
production  is  expected  to  offset  the  record  hold- 
ings of  flue-cured  this  year,  Federal  cigarette 
taxes  have  been  pushed  up  again.  This  winter 
Uncle  Sam  gets  81  cents  per  pound  on  cigarette 
tobacco.  States  with  cigarette  taxes  average  25 
cents  -per  pound.  Average  farm  price  of  flue- 
cured  is  less  than  22  cents  per  pound. 
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In  10  years  a  single  head  of  wheat  added  10 
million  dollars  to  the  wealth  of  its  home  state. 
Pennsylvania  No.  44  variety  was  developed  from 
one  head  of  wheat  discovered  at  the  State  Col- 
lege in  1909. 
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LIVESTOCK  FOR  PERMANENT  AGRICULTURE 

continued  from  page   12 

animals  but  insists  on  buying  ordinary  medium 
grade  meat;  the  kind  that  can  be  most  easily 
produced  in  the  South.  The  greatest  handicap 
to  the  expansion  of  livestock  production  in  this 
region  is  cheap  labor.  All  classes  of  animals  re- 
spond to  good  care  and  are  handicapped  by  poor 
care.  Proper  care  requires  good  labor.  For 
these  reasons  livestock  will  give  rich  rewards  to 
good  management  and  intelligent  planning. 

Study  and  experience  are  the  best  ways  to 
learn  how  to  make  a  profit  with  livestock.  Be- 
come acquainted  with  all  the  classes  of  animals, 
their    virtues    and    short    comings.      Study    your 
farm  and  it's  location  so  you  can  know  which  is 
the  best  type  of  animal  for  you  to  raise.  Learn 
to    judge    stock,    especially    meat    producers,    so 
you  can  pick  out  the  good  from  the  inferior.     A 
record    of    production    is    more    important    with 
dairy   cattle   than   judging.      No   where    can   the 
principal  of  "make  haste  slowly"  be  better  ap- 
plied than  in  the  production  of  livestock.     A  man 
who   does  not  know  what  he   is  doing  will  not 
stay  in  the   business   long,   but   a   little   patience 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  teaching  him  many 
of   the    things    he    needs    to    know.      There    are 
several    principals    that    no    farmer,     especially 
stockmen,   can   afford  to   forget.     Farm   as   eco- 
nomically  as   possible.      Pastures   are    absolutely 
essential  for  beef  production.     Mild  winters  with 
year  round   grazing  is   Argentina's  chief  advan- 
tage  and   it   is   a    wonderful      pasture      country. 
Southern    pastures,    and   South    Carolina    are    no 
exception  both  need  liberal  applications  of  lime 
and     superphosphate.     Permanent     pasture     has 
become  the  backbone  of  southern  livestock  pro- 
duction.     Naturally   the    better   the   pasture   the 
more  economical  will  be  the  gains  of  the  animals 
and  the  greater  the  returns  from  the  enterprise. 
But  cattle  and  sheep  will  give  surprisingly  good 
lesults  even  on  the  poorest  land  provided  enough 
acreage  is  supplied  per  animal.     One  can  not  ex- 
pect animals  to  get  fat  on  poor  pasture,  but  they 
will   grow   and   maintain  themselves   if  they   are 
not    too   old.      It  will   pay  any   man  to  make  his 
pasture    as    productive    as    possible.      Permanent 
ture  gains  are  cheap  gains  and  the  southern 
producer    is    fortunate    in    having   a    market  that 
will  consume  large  quantities  of  the  type  of  ani- 
mals  that    can    he   produced    on    pasture.      If   you 
have    limited    acreage    of    rich    soil    it    may    pay 
to  go  into  the  more  intensive  forms  of  pro- 


AGRI-FACTS 

By  E.   C.     TRUETT 

There  are  about  three  chickens  on  farms  for 
each  person  in  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  produce  full  size  apples  the  ratio 
of  leaves  to  apples  must  be  about  40  to  1. 

From  the  bottom  of  the  Depression,  grains 
have  made  the  greatest  gains  in  price. 

Whey — a  by  product  of  cheese  factories,  is 
the  basis  for  a   new  shaving  cream. 

Broiled  humming  bird's  wings  would  have 
been  about  as  cheap  as  the  lone  peach  the  Sam 
Moore  family  of  Sesser,  Illinois,  ate  for  break- 
fast. The  peach  represented  the  entire  1940 
crop  of  the  Moore's  50  acre  peach  orchard, 
which  usually  produces  10,000  bushels.  After 
$2,200  was  spent  this  year  for  spraying,  pruning, 
cultivating  and  other  care,  one  peach  was  the 
crop. 

Lasting  success  in  farming  is  achieved  by 
doing  the  usual  things  unusually  well. 


duction  such  as  dairying,  pork  production,  and 
fat  cattle  production.  Your  location  and  your 
individual  judgment  will  have  to  determine  which 
course  you  will  take.  There  are  many  acres  in 
the  south  that  can  best  be  put  into  permanent 
pasture  because  of  their  location,  their  produc- 
tivity, or  their  topography.  Permanent  pastures 
will  not  only  conserve  and  improve  these  soils, 
but  will  yield  a  profitable  return  as  well. 
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HEYWARD  MAHON  CO. 

"Clemson  Headquarters  in  GtreenvUle" 
GREENVILLE 

South  Carolina's  Predominating  Store  for 
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Cooperative  Frozen  Food  Lockers 


By  S.  F.  PHILLIPS,  '42 


A  comparatively  new  development  is  attract- 
ing widespread  attention  throughout  the  entire 
nation — that  of  cooperatives.  This  new  service  is 
the  frozen  food  locker  system. 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  reports  that 
on  Jan.  1,  1940  there  were  between  2,000  and 
2,500  locker  plants  serving  approximately  500,- 
000  families  throughout  the  United  States.  These 
locker  plants  are  found  as  private  businesses, 
cooperatives,  and  as  sideline  enterprises  of  both 
cooperatives  and  private  concerns.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  15  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  plants  operating  in  the  United  States  are  co- 
operatively owned.  This  development  has  been 
most  rapid  in  small  towns,  and  the  majority  of 
the  patrons  have  been  the  farm  families  and 
other  rural  people  who  live  in  and  around  these 
centers. 

There  are  a  few  factors  which  might  serve 
to  explain  the  enthusiastic  acceptance  of  the 
locker  method  of  preserving  the  family  food 
supply.  The  greatest  factor  is  that  proper  freez- 
ing provides  more  palatable  food  and  eliminates 
the  old  drudgery  of  canning.  Furthermore,  it  is 
cheaper  when  compared  with  retail  purchases  of 
meat  at  the  up-town  butcher,  and  in  many  cases 
it  provides  a  higher  quality  meat. 

However,  in  some  instances  it  is  inconvenient 
to  have  the  food  supply  stored  at  some  distance 
from  the  home.  This  may  limit  the  use  of  the 
locker  system  in  more  sparsely  settled  areas, 
while  the  cost  may  be  the  limiting  factor  in  areas 
where  the  farm  income  is  low.  The  latter  condi- 
tion offers  a  challenge  to  cooperatives,  for  it  is 
in  these  areas  that  cost  and  charges  should  be 
kept  at  a  minimum. 

Before  going  further,  let  us  consider  a  few 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  locker  sys- 
tem. Some  of  the  factors  which  appeal  to  far- 
mers are : 

1.  Locker  storage  permits  the  farmer  to 
butcher  at  any  season  of  the  year,  since  imme- 
diate cooling  under  controlled  temperatures  is 
possible. 

2.  There  is  less  spoilage  under  controlled 
temperatures  than  on  the  farm. 

3.  The  locker  plants  usually  employ  an 
experienced   meat   cutter;   hence   you   get  better 


utilization  of  the  carcass. 

4.  The  quality  of  cured  and  smoked  meats 
by  an  expert  butcher  usually  is  superior  to  that 
of  farm-cured  meats. 

5.  A  more  balanced  diet  is  possible  through 
the  storage  of  meats  during  seasons  when  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  it  on  the  farm. 

Advantages  of  a  cooperatively  owned  locker 
plant:  A  cooperative  should  be  more  able  to  plan 
and  build  a  plant  to  fit  the  need  and  desires  of 
the  community  with  less  fear  of  competition 
which  may  result  in  a  high  operating  cost.  Co- 
operatives are  in  a  better  position  to  teach  far- 
mers the  possibilities  an  uses  of  the  locker  ser- 
vice. The  member  patrons  take  a  greater  in- 
terest in  the  problems  and  management  of  the 
plant  since  they  are  part  owners  of  the  concern. 

Some  disadvantages  of  the  locker  plant  are : 

1.  The  necessity  of  making  a  trip  to  the 
locker  every  three  or  four  days  for  meat  or  other 
food  products  stored  in  it.  This  is  even  more 
true  where  the  patron  does  not  find  it  necessary 
to  make  a  trip  to  town  once  or  twice  a  week  on 
other  business  matters. 

2.  Meat  must  be  used  very  soon  after  being 
taken  from  the  locker.  Many  farmers  renting 
lockers  have  a  small  unit  installed  in  the  home  to 
hold  several  days'  food  supply. 

3.  Lack  of  wide  variety  of  meat  products 
as  when  purchased  are  secured  from  the  up-town 
butcher. 

The  real  need  for  a  locker  plant  should  be 
realized  by  the  majority  of  the  farmers  in  a 
community  or  trading  center.  Once  the  need  has 
been  determined,  hold  several  local  meetings  to 
explain  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  the 
service  to  be  rendered  by  the  cooperative.  A 
committee  of  7  or  9  individuals  is  elected  to  start 
a  membership  drive.  It  is  necessary  to  estimate 
the  potential  patronage  in  order  to  form  a  basis 
for  the  size  and  location  of  the  plant. 

Survey  the  town  or  community  for  a  possible 
building  site.  The  plant  should  not  be  located 
too  far  from  the  trading  center,  but  should  be 
located  so  as  to  provide  ample  parking  space  for 
the  patrons.  It  should  have  access  to  sewer, 
water,  and  electric  connections. 

continued   on   page    32 
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Year-Round  Pasture 


By  L.  C.  HAMMOND,  '42 


Pastures  of  South  Carolina  are  now  receiv- 
ing much  attention  as  the  South  is  in  many  ways 
adapted  to  livestock  production.  It  has  a  mild 
climate,  an  abundance  of  rainfall  and  has  soils 
to  which  many  pasture  plants  are  well  adapted. 
In  the  early  days,  the  South  was  the  best  cattle 
country  in  the  New  World.  However,  with  the 
invention  of  the  cotton  gin  and  the  resulting  ex- 
pansion of  cotton  growing,  cattle  grazing  was 
rapidly  pushed  to  other  areas. 

The  production  of  cotton  has  brought  the 
Southern  farmer  to  face  many  problems.  It  has 
resulted  in  the  depletion  of  the  soil's  fertility 
and  its  loss  by  erosion.  Much  land  on  which 
cotton  could  no  longer  be  grown  profitably  has 
been  turned  out  and  because  of  its  low  fertility 
has  not  produced  native  plants  in  great  enough 
abundance  to  control  erosion.  It  is  such  sub- 
marginal  land  in  the  South  that  is  fenced  and 
used  for  pasture.  This  land  should  be  treated 
as  a  sick  patient  and  receive  the  attention  of 
everyone.  Pasture  land  properly  managed  offers 
a  direct  aid. 

Since  the  South  no  longer  has  a  foreign  mar- 
ket for  its  cotton  there  must  be  some  other 
source  of  income.  Adjustment  of  supply  to  de- 
mand can  be  accomplished  by  returning  to  pas- 
ture land  that  should  never  have  been  cultivated. 
However,  after  realizing  the  need  for  pastures 
and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  their  use,  we 
are  confronted  with  this  question — can  pastures 
be  made  to  supply  grazing  for  livestock  the 
greater  part  of  the  year?  We  find  that  it  is 
possible. 

To  provide  pasturage  throughout  the  year, 
permanent  and  temporary  pastures  must  be  used. 
Let  us  first  consider  the  permanent  pasture. 

A  permanent  pasture  is  grazing  land  seeded 
with  perennial  pasture  plants  or  self-seeding  an- 
nuals, or  both,  which  is  not  plowed  or  cultivated 
over  a  long  period  of  time.     A  desirable  perman- 
ent  pasture  contains  both  grasses  and  legumes, 
d   pasture  mixture  recommended  for  South 
rolina  consists  of  Bermuda,  Dallas,  and  Carpet 
grass  and  White  Dutch  Clover,  Hop  Clover  and 
pedeza. 

Bermuda  grass  is  a  perennial,  turf-forming 
plant   of  high  palatibility  and  is  very  nutritious. 


It  grows  well  alone  or  in  mixtures  and  can  be 
grazed  from  late  spring  to  early  fall. 

Dallas  grass  is  a  perennial  bunch  grass,  best 
adapted  to  moist  bottom  land  and  withstands 
grazing  better  in  mixtures.  It  is  grazed  from 
early  spring  to  late  fall. 

Carpet  grass  is  a  perennial  adapted  to  the 
Coastal  Plains.  It  can  be  grazed  from  spring  to 
fall  but  will  not  withstand  severe  freezing. 

The  Clovers  and  Lespedezas  are  very  advan- 
tageous in  a  pasture  mixture.  They  balance  the 
lation  and  maintain  the  nitrogen  content  of  the 
soil,  thus  reducing  the  need  of  nitrogen  ferti- 
lizers. 

Permanent  pastures,  if  properly  managed, 
will  supply  adequate  grazing  from  early  spring 
to  late  fall,  except  for  a  period  during  the  sum- 
mer when  there  is  apt  to  be  a  lack  of  moisture. 
At  this  time  a  temporary  pasture  must  be  used. 


FOR       BEST        RESULTS 

Use  These  Fine  Insecticides 


Di-Chlor-Mulsion: — Kills  peach  tree  borers  the  easy 
way — as  a  liquid  soil  treatment  that  may  be 
applied  at  any  time  when  the  mean  tempera- 
ture is  above  32°  F.  and  the  ground  is  not 
frozen. 

Security  Lime  Sulphur: — Kills  scale  insects  and  con- 
trols leaf  curl.  High  polysulphide  content. 
Specific  gravity  equivalent  to  a  minimum  of 
32°  Baume  at  60°  F.  Contains  a  spreading 
agent  to  provide  maximum  covering  and  pene- 
trating power. 

Security  Oil  Emulsion: — Made  with  high  quality, 
200  viscosity,  lubricating  oil.  An  excellent 
product  for  use  in  the  control  of  scale  insects. 

Trikop: — A  Copper  fungicide  containing  the  equiv- 
alent of  50%  metallic  Copper  made  for  use 
with   Oil  Emulsion  to  control  peach  leaf  curl. 


The  J.  W.  Woolfolk  Co. 

Manufacturers 
FORT  VALLEY  GEORGIA 
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In  caring  for  a  pasture  it  must  be  terraced  and 
contour  furrowed  to  conserve  moisture,  seed,  and 
fertilizer  elements  and  to  prevent  erosion  of  the 
soil.  A  pasture  is  a  good  recommendation  for 
use  in  soil  conservation. 

Also,  strict  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
low  fertility  of  the  average  Southern  pasture. 
The  basic  treatment  for  a  pasture  is  lime  and 
phosphorous.  Apply  one  ton  of  lime  per  acre 
every  four  or  five  years  and  300  pounds  of  super- 
phosphate the  first  year  with  200  pounds  per 
acre  the  following  3  years.  Each  year  a  com- 
plete fertilizer  of  4-12-4  or  5-10-5  analysis  appli- 
ed at  the  rate  of  four  to  six  hundred  pounds  per 
acre  is  generally  recommended  on  poor  soils. 

Also  strict  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
grazing  of  the  pasture,  as  either  over  or  under 
grazing  will  materially  affect  the  maximum  re- 
turns obtained. 

The  productivity  of  the  permanent  pasture 
will  be  low  during  the  winter  and  during  the  hot, 
dry  season  of  the  summer.  At  these  seasons  the 
temporary  pasture  is  brought  into  use.  A  tem- 
porary pasture  is  a  field  used  for  grazing  when 
the  permanent  pasture  is  unproductive  and  does 
not  supply  the  proper  amount  of  food  for  the 
animals  kept  on  the  farm.  Kudzu  is  a  legume 
well  adapted  to  this  purpose.  Cowpeas,  soy- 
beans, and  stubbles  from  small  grains  offer  pas- 
ture during  the  summer.  Velvet  beans  are  well 
adapted  to  fall  and  winter  grazing.  Barley,  oats, 
wheat,  vetch  and  winter  peas  can  be  used  for 
winter  grazing. 

If  such  a  system  of  proper  management  of 
permanent  pastures  and  their  being  supplement- 
ed with  temporary  pastures  is  utilized,  grazing 
can  be  carried  on  practically  the  entire  year. 
Thus,  in  South  Carolina,  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  a  new  source  of  income,  a  system  of  soil  con- 
servation and  for  the  maintenance  of  a  diversi- 
fied system   of  agriculture. 


"Home-Made    Feeds    from    Home-Grown    Products" 

THE  IODINE  STATE  FEED  MILLS 

219    Pendleton    Street  Phone   510 

GREENVILLE,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Custom  Grinding  —  Mixing  —  Molasses  Processing 


CRACK-DOWN  ON 


Kill  loose  and  covered  oats  smuts !  Reduce  covered  and 
black  loose  smuts  and  stripe  of  barley !  Keep  your  yields 
cleaner  for  more  grain  profit.  Just  dry-treat  your  seed  with 

NEW    IMPROVED 

CERESAN 

This  double-acting  treatment 
works  by  both  contact  and  vapor 
to  kill  surface  seed-borne  disease 
organisms.  Costs  little;  frequently 
increases  yields.  Highly  recom- 
mended by  many  grain  authorities. 
Treat  your  own  seed,  or  go  to  an 
authorized  Du  Bay  Treating 
Service.  Pamphlet  free  from  your 
dealer. 


'-SEED  DISINFECTANTS- 


You  Can  Depend  on 
WOOD'S  TOBACCO  SEEDS 

BECAUSE 

1.  Grown  under  the  supervision  of  a 
leading  tobacco  expert,  and, 

2.  Treated   to   prevent    many   tobacco 
diseases. 

Improved  pedigreed  strains  of  all  standard  varieties. 
Packet,  10c;  1  oz.,  50c;  %  lb.,  $1.50;  1  lb.,  $5.00— 
Postpaid. 

Write  for  FREE  illustrated  Tobacco  Circular 


Oldest  and  Largest  Seed  House  in  the  South 


T.W/WOOD  &  SONS 

.  ^^  ^^  y^  ^fy,  ^  i|g^i  mmi»  «bib  w*  "i 

Richmond,       Va . 
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ELECTRIC  FENCES 

continued  from   page   8 

barnyard  where  the  temptation  is  not  so  great  as 
is  the  case  when  the  pasture  fence  is  near  some 
attractive  feed.  This  training  should  be  done  by- 
placing  a  piece  of  barbed  wire,  about  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  in  length,  across  the  corner  of  the 
barnyard  beyond  which  is  placed  feed.  If  the 
wire  is  attached  to  the  controller,  the  animals 
will  be  shocked  when  they  contact  the  energized 
wire.  They  soon  realize  that  they  get  the  shock 
by  touching  the  wire,  and  after  a  few  attempts 
to  pass  the  barrier,  they  become  trained.  In  the 
case  of  horses  and  cattle,  usually  fifteen  minutes 
to  one-half  hour  is  required  to  complete  the  train- 
ing. In  the  case  of  hogs  and  sheep  this  training 
peiiod  may  take  some  additional  time.  After  be- 
ing properly  trained,  the  animals  may  be  turned 
out  into  the  field  where  they  will  approach  the 
wire  with  caution  and  respect,  and  will  no  longer 
attempt  to  break  out. 
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Over  800,000  Southern  farm  families  have 
no  vitamin  factories  in  the  form  of  vegetables 
gardens. 


CLEMSON  BERKSHIRES 

ONE  OF  AMERICA'S  LEADING  HERDS 
Fall  pigs  of  both  sexes  now  ready  for  sale 

Animal  Husbandry  Dept. 


FARM  MACHINERY  TRACTORS 

LIGHTING  PLANTS      WATER  SYSTEMS 

ELECTRIC  REFRIGERATION 

WATER  HEATERS  RANGES 

& 
THE  GAS  ENGINE  &  ELECTRIC  CO. 

280  Meeting  Street  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 
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TERRACING    FOR    SOIL    &    WATER 

continued   from  page   3 

type  of  erosion  generally  begins  in  depression  or 
draws.  Sheet  erosion  is  not  so  noticeable  as 
gullying,  and  for  that  reason  many  farmers  do 
not  consider  it  very  harmful.  However,  it  is  very 
destructive  since  it  robs  the  land  of  the  surface 
soil,  which  is  known  to  contain  a  higher  percen- 
tage of  plant  food  than  does  the  subsoil. 

Erosion  is  caused  largely  by  the  rapid  move- 
ment of  rain  water  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Therefore,  methods  of  preventing  erosion 
must  be  directed  toward  causing  the  water  either 
to  sink  into  the  soil  or  to  flow  slowly  over  the 
surface  to  a  draining  channel. 

Soil  erosion  may  be  defined  as  the  loosening 
and  removal  of  soil  from  its  resting  place  by  the 
action  of  water  and  wind.  The  two  main  classes 
of  erosion  from  the  action  of  water  are  sheet 
erosion  and  gulley  erosion.  Terracing  is  a  valu- 
able prevention  of  both  types  of  water  erosion 
and,  as  a  conserver  of  moisture,  it  directly  aids 
in  the  control  of  wind  erosion.  Terraces  form 
intercepting  channels  that  break  long  slopes  and 
thereby  provide  low-velocity  surface  drainage, 
which  reduces  the  amount  of  topsoil  that  can  be 
carried  down  the  slope  or  from  the  field  by  sur- 
face run-off.  When  placed  on  the  contour,  ter- 
races retain  much  more  of  the  run-off  on  the 
field,  and  so  conserve  water. 

The  Mangrum  terrace  consists  of  a  broad 
ridge  of  earth  thrown  up  across  the  hillside  and 
having  a  grade  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  In 
throwing  up  this  ridge  a  broad,  shallow  channel 
is  formed  along  its  upperside,  through  which  the 
collected  water  flows  at  low  velocity  to  the  out- 
let channels  at  its  ends.  The  entire  terrace  is 
cultivated. 

The  top  of  the  Mangrum  terrace  should  be 
from  15  to  24  inches  higher  than  the  bottom  of 
the  channel  on  the  uphill  side  of  the  terrace.  The 
terrace  should  be  built  ordinarily  from  15  to  30 
feet  wide  at  the  base,  depending  upon  the  slope 
of  the  land.  Wide  terraces  are  the  more  desir- 
able from  the  standpoint  of  crossing  them  with 
farm  machinery.  The  width  may  be  increased 
each  year  by  throwing  the  soil  to  the  center  of 
the  terrace  in  plowing  until,  on  moderate  slopes, 
the  lower  edge  of  one  terrace  meets  the  upper 
edge  of  the  next  terrace  below,  and  the  whole 
field,  as  often  happens,  becomes  a  series  of  ter- 
races. To  prevent  washing  in  the  channel,  the 
grade  of  the  terrace  should  be  not  greater  than 
6  inches  in  100  feet. 


In  general,  1,600  to  1,800  feet  is  the  maxi- 
mum distance  that  a  terrace  should  drain  water 
in  one  direction.  When  a  few  terraces  in  a 
system  must  exceed  the  maximum  lengths  recom- 
mended they  are  handled  most  satisfactorily  by 
draining  the  excess  length  to  a  convenient 
natural  or  vegetated  outlet. 

The  provision  of  suitable  outlets  for  the  re- 
moval of  surface  water  at  the  ends  of  graded  ter- 
races is  often  the  biggest  problem  in  terracing 
work.  Natural  water  courses  make  ideal  outlets. 
Sometimes  it  is  found  necessary  to  use  a  natural 
drain  in  a  field  as  a  terrace  outlet.  Where  this 
is  done  the  draw  should  either  be  seeded  to 
grass  or  by  some  other  means  prevent  the  erosion 
of  a  deep  gulley.  Mechanically  constructed  out- 
lets and  channels  are  very  simply  constructed. 
They  may  be  made  of  concrete  check  dams,  check 
dams  of  bermuda  sod,  or  planted  in  kudzu. 

The  three  main  requirements  of  satisfactory 
terrace  cross  sections  are  (1)  ample  channel 
capacity;  (2)  channel  and  ridge  slopes  flat 
enough  to  permit  the  operation  of  farm  machin- 
ery along  the  terrace  without  undue  breaking 
down  of  the  terrace  or  hindrance  to  tillage  opera- 
tions; and  (3)  economic  cost  of  terrace  construc- 
tion. Small  blade  terracers,  scrapers,  V-drags, 
and  plows,  pulled  by  farm  tractors,  horses,  or 
mules  have  been  used  for  the  construction  of  a 
large  part  of  the  terraces  in  the  United  States 
today. 

It  is  advisable  to  start  controlling  erosion  on 
virgin  land  when  it  is  first  broken  rather  than 
waiting  until  the  land  has  become  badly  eroded 
and  unproductive. 


Clemson   Cadets  Are   Always  Welcome  at 
PETE'S  PLACE  NUMBER  1 

13    Pendleton    Street 
GREENVILLE  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
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It  is  more  important  to  plant  when  the  land 
is  right  than  when  the  moon  is  right. 


WHEN  IN  CLEMSON 
VISIT        THE 

COLLEGE  CAFE  and  SANDWICH  SHOP 

The   Most  Popular   Restaurant  in   Clemson 
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THE  ENTOMOLOGIST  AND  THE 

LIVE-AT-HOME  PROGRAM 

continued  from  page   4 

insecticides  in  large  quantities  at  relatively  small- 
er costs,  the  "live  at  home"  program  necessitates 
buying  a  large  number  of  insecticides  in  smaller 
quantities  and  therefore  relatively  higher  costs. 
If  this  increase  in  cost  is  prohibitive  for  the  "live 
at  home"  farmer,  the  entomologist  may  be  forced 
to  devise  an  entirely  new  control. 

From  the  insects  point  of  view  it  might  be 
said  that  as  the  entomologist  goes,  so  goes  the 
farmer. 


I  buy  everything 
from  homefolks 


"THE  SOUTH'S  OLDEST  NURSERY" 

has  a  full  line  of  fruit  trees  and 
ornamental  plants.    Established  1856. 

FRU1TLAND  NURSERIES 

P.  O.  Box  910-A 
AUGUSTA,  GEORGIA 


Where  the  Clemson 
Students  Come  from 

1140-1141 


South  Carol* na  115  3 
Out-of-State  39/ 
Total  Enrollment  2334 
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A.S.A.E.  Industry  Seminar  Trip  for  1940 


By  T.   V.  WILSON,  '42 


Every  summer  for  the  past  few  years  sev- 
eral farm  machinery  companies  have  jointly 
sponsored  an  educational  trip  for  a  group  of 
instructors  and  students  from  nearly  every  state 
college  in  the  United  States,  and  a  few  represen- 
tatives from  foreign  countries.  This  year  the 
eight  following  companies  participated  in  bear- 
ing the  expense  of  the  seminar  trip :  John  Deere 
Plow  Works,  Minneapolis-Moline  Power  Imple- 
ments Company,  Caterpillar  Tractor  Works,  In- 
ternational Harvester  Company,  J.  I.  Case  and 
Company,  and  Alis-Chalmers  &  Company.  This 
year  the  seminar  group  was  larger  than  any 
group  before,  and  the  trip  also  lasted  longer  than 
in  preceding  years.  A  total  number  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  men  present — one  hundred  and 
twelve  from  the  U.  S.,  one  from  Mexico,  one 
from  Canada,  and  two  from  Brazil.  In  order 
for  the  group  to  have  more  time  to  spend  with 
each  company  arrangements  were  made  to  do  all 
the  travelling  at  night;  thereby,  giving  a  full 
day  for  each  company. 

The  trip  lasted  eight  days;  one  day  for  each 
participating  company.  As  a  usual  thing  about 
half  of  each  day  was  spent  looking  through  the 
factories,  and  the  other  half  was  taken  up  by 
different  factory  representatives  lecturing  on  sub- 
jects of  interest. 

The  more  interesting  of  the  two  things  men- 
tioned above  was  the  factory  inspection  trips. 
To  one  who  has  never  seen  anything  like  it  be- 
fore, it  is  really  worthwhile  to  see  machine  parts 
made  from  raw  material,  processed,  and  finally 
combined  to  make  one  machine  that  is  frequently 
capable  of  doing  the  work  of  several  men. 
In  the  process  of  making  these  machine  parts, 
all  the  factories  employ  the  same  general  princi- 
ple ;  however,  in  some  respects  they  are  different. 
For  instance,  some  of  them  have  more  modern 
or  up-to-date  machinery  to  work  with ;  others 
seem  to  have  cleaner,  better  conditions  to  work 
under,  etc.  One  thing  every  company  seemed 
to  put  special  emphasis  on  was  the  heat  treat- 
ment of  materials.  Nearly  every  part  of  every 
machine  has  to  have  some  specific  quality  in 
order  to  serve  its  part  on  the  machine.  After 
selecting  the  right  type  of  material,  it  must  un- 
dergo   a    certain    amount    of   heat    treatment    to 


give  it  the  quality  needed. 

Another  important  phase  in  making  machine 
parts  is  the  foundry.  It  is  one  of  the  basic  de- 
partments in  making  machine  parts  for  the 
simple  reason  that  without  molds  and  cores  in 
which  to  pour  the  melted  iron  the  parts  couldn't 
be  made.  No  factory  would  be  complete  with- 
out a  good  foundry. 

The  assembly  line  for  tractors  was  the  most 
interesting  of  all  factory  departments.  It  was 
hardly  believable  to  start  at  one  end  of  the  as- 
sembly line  with  nothing  but  a  frame  and  walk 
along  as  they  part  by  part  was  added  until  the 
tractor  was  completed,  painted,  dried,  and  taken 
off  the  assembly  line.  Three  of  the  factories 
made  track-type  tractors.  After  these  tractors 
were  completely  assembled,  they  were  fastened 
securely  and  run  in  large  pans  of  oil.  The  idea 
for  doing  this  was  to  break  in  the  tractors. 

In  all  the  factories  the  manual  labor  of  the 
workers  was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  To  move 
large  bulky  products  from  place  to  place  in  the 
same  building,  large  overhead  cranes  were  used. 
They  could  be  moved  in  any  direction  by  the 
operator  who  sat  in  a  small  housed  in  portion  on 
the  frame  of  the  crane,  also,  for  moving  metallic 
substances  such  as  scrap  iron,  large  cranes  were 
equipped  with  a  magnet  instead  of  hooks.  For 
hauling  small  objects  in  large  quantities,  small 
transport  trucks  were  used.  They  were  just 
flat-body  affairs  with  tractor  motors  in  them. 
In  some  of  the  factories  there  were  small  flat 
body  cars  that  ran  on  tracks.  They  were  usually 
pushed  by  the  transport  trucks  described  above. 
Other  labor  saving  devices  were  electrical  lift- 
ing devices  and  electrically  operated  wrenches. 

Another  very  amazing  thing  to  watch  was 
the  large  machines  used  in  making  bolts,  pistons, 
connecting  rods,  crank  shafts,  and  many  other 
things.  The  operator  merely  put  in  the  stock  and 
removed  the  finished  product. 

After  going  through  these  factories  one  can 
easily  see  why  the  designs  of  tractors  and  other 
machinery  are  not  changed  much  from  year  to 
year.  It  is  nearly  impossible  because  there  would 
be  so  many  complicated  machines  to  rebuild, 
thus  resulting  into  a  big  loss  of  time  and  money, 
continued    on   page    32 
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COOPERATIVE  FROZEN  FOOD  LOCKERS 

continued  from  page  25 

Select  or  elect  a  committee  to  visit  and 
examine  several  plants  which  are  operating  suc- 
cessfully. This  committee  should  gather  infor- 
mation on  building  costs,  operating  costs,  up- 
keep, and  the  methods  of  serving  patrons. 

Estimate  the  complete  costs  of  the  plant, 
the  amount  of  money  which  can  be  borrowed 
from  a  cooperative  bank,  and  hence  the  amount 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  secure  from  stock- 
holders. From  40  to  60  percent  of  the  amount 
needed  for  building  should  be  collected  from 
stockholders. 

Plant  arrangement  of  the  proposed  building 
should  be  given  thorough  consideration.  Plan 
for  future  expansion  rather  than  overbuild  in  the 
beginning.  Install  good  insulation.  Skimping  on 
insulation  is  false  economy,  but  remember  that 
a  high  price  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  good 
installation.  Provide  the  type  of  floors  and  fa- 
cilities that  can  be  cleaned  easily  and  thoroughly. 
So  arrange  the  processing  machinery  to  avoid 
"back  tracking"  in  handling  meats. 

These  foregoing  points  should  be  kept  in 
mind  in  building  a   locker  plant. 

A  frozen  food  locker  plant,  properly  built 
and  operated  may  do  much  toward  improving  the 
diet  of  farm  families.  Cooperatives  will  render 
a  real  service  to  farmers  generally  if  they  are  in 
a  position  to  set  a  pace  in  this  new  and  fast  grow- 
ing development. 


Ware  Shoals  Mfg.  Co. 

WARE  SHOALS,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

•     SPIN 

•      WEAVE 

•      BLEACH 
•      DYE 

•      F  I  N  I  S  H 

Riegel  Textile  Corporation 

342   MADISON  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


A.S.A.E.  INDUSTRY  SEMINAR  TRIP  FOR  1940 

continued    from   page    31 

It  would  also  cut  down  on  the  production  which 
would  result  in  another  loss,  because  they  can 
hardly  produce  enough  machinery  now  to  meet 
the  farmers  demand. 

Another  thing  that  is  very  important  in  any 
factory  is  an  organization  of  workers.  In  most 
of  the  factories  we  visited  the  workers  had  some 
type  of  organization.  They  held  regular  meet- 
ings and  discussed  things  they  thought  would 
help  them  in  their  daily  work.  All  of  them  also 
had  athletic  teams  and  made  arrangements  for 
social  gatherings  in  order  to  get  better  acquaint- 
ed with  each  other.  These  are  things  that  give 
workers  a  better  working  spirit.  They  didn't 
seem  to  mind  working  as  much  as  those  workers 
who  had  no  organization. 

In  addition  to  these  factory  inpection  trips, 
different  company  representatives  gave  some  in- 
teresting talks  discussing  different  subjects  of  in- 
terest, and  still  stayed  in  the  farm  machinery 
line.  Some  of  them  explained  different  things 
in  their  factories,  some  talked  about  factory  or- 
ganization and  some  about  everything  in  general. 
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V(/ith  Vision  to  the  Future 

In  back  of  every  great  accomplishment  there  is  a  vision  .  .  . 
a  dream.  Columbus  dreamed  his  dream  and  discovered  Amer- 
ica. Our  Colonial  forefathers  dreamed  their  dreams  and  gave 
us  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Pasteur,  Edison,  Fulton, 
Marconi,  Madam  Curie,  every  great  man  or  woman  has  dreamed 
a  dream. 

Back  in  the  middle  1830s  a  village  blacksmith  in  central 
Illinois  dreamed  his  dream — a  plow  that  wouid  scour  in  the 
prairie  soils  of  the  opening  West. 

It  was  just  a  dream  until  that  early  spring  morning  in  1837 
when  John  Deere  turned  his  dream  into  a  reality  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  great  organization  that  bears  his  name  today. 

With  John  Deere,  as  with  every  man  or  woman  who  leaves 
an  impress  on  the  pages  of  history,  success  followed  the  ability 
to  turn  the  gossamer  of  a  dream  into  the  granite  of  achieve- 
ment. 

John    Deere,    Moline,     llinois 
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Shall     Americans     look     like     this?  Our   people    must   be   kept   healthy. 

The  Soil  Defends  America 


By   EARLE    C.    TRUETT,    Jr.,    '41 


.  Defense  begins  at  home — our  first  line  is  on  the  farm 


Research  shows  there  is  very  definite  re- 
lationship between  the  soil,  the  produce  of  the 
soil  and  every  form  of  life  drawing  sustenance 
from  the  soil.  It  is  very  true  that  if  the  soil  is 
healthy  its  vegetation  will  be  healthy;  and  if 
the  vegetation  be  healthy  so  also  will  be  the  life 
reared  on  it.  Animals  reared  on  poorly  min- 
eralized soils  will  most  likely  suffer  from  de- 
mineralization  and  their  susceptibility  to  certain 
diseases  is  greatly  increased.  Minerals  are  the 
basic  of  the  chemical  changes  that  comprise 
life  and  they  enter  into  the  structure  of  every 
cell  in  the  body. 

Human  bodies  contain  many  elements  in  ad- 
dition to  nitrogen  ,  phosphorous  and  potash  and 
calcium.  Such  elements  as  copper,  iron  and 
many  other  so-called  minor  elements  play  import- 
ant roles  in  the  proper  functioning  of  the  human 
body.  The  elements  should  be  in  your  soil  solu- 
tion on  which  the  plant  feeds,  to  enable  the  plant 
to  extract  them  in  proper  combination  from  the 
soil,  to  store  them  in  the  food  which  you  eat,  so 
as  to  produce  in  your  body,  good  rich  blood, 
strong  firm  flesh  and  bones  to  prevent  disease, 
tooth  decay,  the  decline  of  eyesight,  and  to 
keep  the  brain  clear,  so  that  it  may  function 
properly. 

We  must  ration  our  soils  for  better  crops. 
A  healthy  horse,  cow,  or  human  being,  can  live 


for  weeks  without  food  and  still  survive.  But 
all  the  system's  stored  up  reserve  of  food,  fats, 
muscle,  minerals,  will  be  used  up  in  the  fight 
for  life,  to  evade  starvation  and  death.  That  is 
what  starvation  is — a  slow,  but  steady  depletion 
of  reserve  elements  of  food  and  life,  which  na- 
ture stores  in  our  systems.  And  it  is  by  this  same 
slow  but  steady  method  of  farming  without 
replacing  such  foods  as  crops  use  that  finally 
deplete  the  soil  of  all  the  elements  of  plant  life, 
and  leave  us  a  starved  soil.  It  is  only  recently 
that  we  have  learned  how  to  ration  out  livestock 
with  great  success.  Today  we  measure  out  pro- 
teins, minerals  and  vitamins  to  our  hogs,  cattle, 
and  poultry,  making  certain  they  receive  the  cor- 
rect elements  in  the  correct  proportion.  We  also 
know  what  elements  are  required  to  produce 
dark  colored,  tender  steaks,  solid  pork,  the  heavi- 
est egg  production  and  the  richest  milk.  We  also 
know  how  to  put  our  land  on  a  scientific  "diet". 
This  comparison  between  the  feeding  of  our- 
selves, our  animals,  and  our  soils  is  a  stepping 
stone  toward  providing  for  a  better  defended 
America. 

Those  diseases  of  humans  such  as  pellagra, 

rickets,   scurvy,   and   anemia,   etc.   are  much  the 

same  sickness  that  plants  have.     Corn  and  many 

other  crops,  for  example,  show  us  as  best  they 

continued    on    page    39 
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Giving  the  Farmer  A  Start 


By   R.   L.    STODDARD,    '41 


Upon  recently  conversing  with  Mr.  Frank 
Kolb,  State  Director  of  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration, I  was  amazed  at  some  of  the  circum- 
stances that  some  South  Carolina  farmers  have 
been  in  and  what  the  F.  S.  A.  is  doing  to  help 
them.  Mr.  Kolb  is  a  Clemson  graduate,  being 
an  Agronomy  major  in  the  class  of  1919.  Be- 
fore becoming  connected  with  the  F.  S.  A.  he 
was  County  Agent  of  Orangeburg  County,  a  job 
which  certainly  familiarizes  one  with  farm  prob- 
lems and  needs.  He  also  stated  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  men  in  the  state  employed  under 
him  at  present  are  Clemson  men. 

This  state  along  with  others  is  cooperating 
with  the  Federal  Government  in  an  attempt  to 
put  worthy  farmers  on  their  feet.  This  adminis- 
tration is  doing  all  they  possibly  can  to  put  the 
low-income  rural  group  on  a  secure  and  inde- 
pendent basis  through  loans  accompanied  with 
technical  assistance. 

Over  a  million  farm  families  in  this  nation 
were  destitute  and  in  need  of  relief  when  the 
depression  was  at  its  worst.  Much  of  this  was 
caused  by  flood,  drought,  sickness,  or  other 
disasters.  In  South  Carolina  the  majority  of 
this  was  due  to  faulty  farming  (including  a 
one-crop  system),  faulty  credit  practices,  soil 
erosion;  periods  of  low  farm  prices,  the  burden 
of  debt,  and  tenure  systems  that  proved  waste- 
ful to  both  the  landlord  and  the  tenant. 

In  the  1935  farm  census  62  percent  of  the 
165,504  South  Carolina  farmers  were  tenants  or 
sharecroppers.  The  Resettlement  Administration 
(now  done  by  F.  S.  A.)  during  that  year  trans- 
ferred 6,000  rural  families  in  this  state  from 
tthe  relief  rolls  to  their  program.  The  average 
net  worth  was  only  $33.63  per  family,  and  the 
previous  year's  income  average  was  $44  per 
person  or  a  total  of  $264.92.  These  families 
lacked  practically  all  tools  and  equipment  essen- 
tial to  good  farming,  including  livestock,  feed 
stuffs,  and  household  equipment.  Their  deficient 
diets  and  the  lack  of  medical  care  took  its  toll 
in  sickness  and  death.  In  spite  of  all  of  this 
these  people  still  preferred  self-support  to  direct 
relief,  an  element  which  must  be  prevalent  if 
America  is  to  aid  its  low  income  group  in  a  demo- 
cratic way. 


The  Farm  Security  Administration  is  solving 
this  problem  by  providing  a  new  start  for  these 
famiiles.  The  F.  S.  A.  program  may  aid  in 
many  ways  such  as  readjustments  of  debts  and 
community  loans,  but  the  main  activity  is  that  of 
rehabilitation  and  individual  loans.  First,  let  us 
see  how  the  over-burdened  debtor  is  aided.  This 
is  done  by  furnishing  services  or  efforts  to  all 
who  are  so  heavily  in  debt  that  they  are  handi- 
capped in  making  a  new  start.  These  debt  ad- 
justment committee  (available  to  any  farmer  or 
creditor)  enable  the  debtor  and  creditor  to  reach 
a  mutual  satisfactory  agreement.  Up  to  July  1, 
1939  South  Carolina  creditors  had  reached 
voluntary  agreements  with  1,336  families  living 
on  farms  totalling  113,613  acres.  Their  debts 
were  reduced  from  $1,516,122  to  $1,090,064. 
Foreclosures  were  saved  in  many  cases  and  sub- 
stantial payments  were  paid  to  creditors  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  bad  debts. 

In  the  community  or  group  loans  made  by 
this  service  a  total  of  2,107  farmers  have  been 
aided.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  three  loans 
amounting  to  $158,021.64  were  made  to  coop- 
erative groups  to  obtain  services  that  they  other- 
wise were  unable  to  get.  Some  of  these  loans 
were  used  to  pay  for  purebred  sires  in  communi- 
ties where  needed,  some  for  heavy  farm  machin- 
ery, and  others  for  community  canneries. 

The  basic  work  of  the  F.  S.  A.  is  that  of  work- 
ing out  a  balanced  program  for  each  worthy 
family  receiving  aid  from  it.  A  trained  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  supervisor,  or  an  assistant, 
who  is  familiar  with  modern  farm  management 
visits  each  family  and  works  out  a  program  ac- 
cording to  their  needs  and  conditions.  He  also 
keeps  in  touch  with  them  by  visiting  through 
out  the  year,  making  suggestions  when  necessary 
and  seeing  that  the  requirements  are  fulfilled. 
In  this  way  the  farmer  "earns  as  he  learns."  As 
soon  as  he  pays  off  his  loan  he  is  free  and  pre- 
pared to  carry  on  in  a  self-supporting  and  inde- 
pendent way. 

Over  14,000  low-income  farmers  have  been 
aided  in  South  Carolina  by  the  F.  S.   A.     Some 
borrowed  to  buy  farms,  some  just  to  buy  equip- 
ment  and   livestock,   and   others  for  both.      The 
continued    on    page    40 
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Why  Keep  Bees? 


BY  F.  K.  HINNANT,  '41 


Why  keep  bees?  In  this  modern  age  of  fast 
living,  and  synthetic  products,  it  seems  rather 
odd  that  such  a  question  as  this  should  be  asked. 
However  it  is  easily  answered  in  several  ways. 

There  are  several  commercial  phases  of 
beekeeping  of  which  honey  production  is  the 
most  widely  known.  Honey  is  a  natural,  unre- 
fined,  nutritionally  valuable  food.  It  is  unique 
in  that  it  is  the  only  unmanufactured  sweet  avail- 
able in  commercial  quantities.  People  have 
known  and  realized  this  since  beekeeping  was 
first  inaugurated,  but  only  today  are  they  ap- 
preciating this  fact  and  using  it  to  advantage. 
Honey  is  now  being  used  in  large  quantities  as 
a  bay  food  and  in  many  other  foods.  It,  like 
ice  cream,  has  become  a  necessary  food  instead 
of  a  luxury. 

Many  farmers  in  South  Carolina  have  be- 
come aware  of  this  and  of  the  possibilities  of 
commercialized  beekeeping  and  honey  produc- 
tion" and  have  turned  it  into  an  industry.  The 
average  farmer  reeds  only  about  $50  to  cover 
the  initial  expense  of  buying  hives  and  bees,  a 
little  time  to  take  care  of  the  bees  and  a  little 
inormation  on  bee  culture  and  honey  plants  and 
he  has  a  hobby  that  will  pay  him  dividends. 

'Honey  production,  however,  is  only  of 
minor  importance  to  the  farmer  as  compared 
with'  another  service  rendered  by  the  bees.  Cross 
pollination  which  is  so  necessary  in  the  develop- 
ment of  many  of  our  crops,  fruits,  and  berries  is 
by  far  the  most  important  service  rendered  by 
bees.  Its  value  is  from  ten  to  fifty  times  that  of 
all  honey.  About  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand 
hives  may  be  used  in  a  state  for  this  purpose. 
A  farmer  with  bees  can  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone.  He  can  get  his  crops  cross  pollinated 
and  a  crop  of  honey  produced  at  the  same  time. 

If  he  is  real  industrious  he  may  kill  another 
"bird"  by  renting  a  few  of  his  colonies  to  a 
neighbor  who  needs  and  does  not  have  bees. 

Up  until  a  few  years  ago,  honey  produc- 
tion and  cross  pollination  were  the  only  two 
reasons  why  bees  were  kept  except  possibly  for 
the  beeswax  which  plays  such  an  essential  part 
in  the  cosmetic  industry.  Now,  however,  the 
package  bee  business  has  arisen  and  is  taking  its 
place  among  the  commercial  phases  of  beekeep- 
ing. This  business  arose  when  northern  honey 
producers  found  that  they  could  buy  bees  pro- 


Easy   to   keep,    bees   cross-pollinate   crops 
and    produce    honey    at    the    same    time 

duced  in  the  South  cheaper  than  they  could 
raise  them  and  take  care  of  them  through  the 
northern  winters.  So  now  the  beekeepers  in  the 
North  buy  bees  by  the  pound,  produce  a  honey 
crop  with  them,  kill  the  bees,  sell  the  honey  and 
still  clear  a  profit. 

This  business  has  grown  to  enormous  pro- 
portions, considering  the  type  it  is,  and  how 
long  it  has  been  started.  These  bees  usually 
sell  for  a  dollar  a  pound.  One  year's  production 
of  131  tons  in  some  several  Southern  States  gives 
some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  package  bee  business. 
The  production  of  12  tons  by  one  man  is  the  high 
for  South  Carolina. 

Another  phase  of  beekeeping  which  has 
been  commercialized  to  some  extent  is  queen 
rearing.      Some   of  this   is   being   done   in   South 

Continued   on   page    36 
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Good  Land  Means  Prosperous  Farming 


GUEST  EDITORIAL 


Gilbeart  H.   Collings,   Professor  of   Soils 


DR.  COLLINGS 

Farm  prosperity  is  more  easily  attained 
where  soils  are  fertile.  This  was  again  brought 
forcibly  to  the  author's  attention  last  summer 
when  he  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  for  two 
weeks  one  of  the  most  prosperous  farming  com- 
munities in  the  American  Corn  Belt. 

This  community  is  located  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  It  is  largely  a  prairie 
country  composed  of  such  soil  series  as  the  Tama, 
Marshall,  Clarion,  Webster,  Carrington,  and 
Maume.  These  soil  series  are  probably  unsur- 
passed in  the  world  for  corn  and  oat  production. 
Having  visited  this  community  about  a  decade 
and  two  decades  ago,  respectively,  I  was  much 
impressed  with  the  changes  that  had  taken  place 
during  the  last  twenty  years  and  I  was  especially 
struck  with  the  fact  that  the  pattern  of  think- 
ing and  action  of  the  American  farmer  is  fast 
becoming  standardized  over  the  country.  This 
means  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  soil 
and  climatic  factors  of  most  areas  in  the  United 
States  are  now  the  principal  determiners  of  the 
pattern  of  farming  followed  in  those  areas.  The 
idea  so  often  expressed  to  the  effect  that  a  given 
section  of  our  national  farming  community  has 
a  corner  on  intelligence  or  on  laziness  is  un- 
tenable. 

The  farmers  in  the  Corn  Belt  community 
visited  were,  according  to  South  Carolina  stand- 
ard .   extremely   well-off.     Most  of  the   land  in 


the  area  is  now  under  cultivation,  and  a  wood- 
lot  is  something  of  an  exception  although  for- 
merly a  small  area  of  woodland  was  present  on 
many  farms.  Because  of  this  the  old  wood  pile 
and  the  chopping  block  often  seen  20  years  ago 
have  gone  out  of  existence.  Today  most  far- 
mers in  the  community  use  coal  for  fuel,  the 
order  for  the  coal  being  phoned  to  town  and  the 
delivery  being  made  to  the  farm.  Windmills 
which  20  years  ago  dotted  the  landscape  have 
almost  entirely  disappeared. 

Most  of  the  farmers  in  the  community  ap- 
peared to  be  farming  160  to  220  acres  of  which 
nearly  all  is  under  cultivation.  Pastures  are 
seldom  larger  than  30  acres.  There  were  a  few 
farms  of  300  acres  or  more  and  a  few  of  a  100 
acres  or  less.  One  farmer  expressed  the  belief 
that  a  man  couldn't  make  a  decent  living  in  that 
community  on  less  than  125  acres. 

Good  farm  land  brings  $125  to  $150  an  acre. 
Practically  no  commercial  fertilizer  is  used.  I 
saw  farms  that  have  been  in  the  same  family  for 
three  or  four  generations  which  have  never  been 
limed  and  which  have  never  received  commer- 
cial fertilizer,  and  yet  these  farms  are  still  malt- 
ing better  than  50  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre. 
Many  farmers  of  the  community  told  me,  how- 
ever, that  due  to  continual  cropping  crop  yields 
have  been  on  a  decline  for  some  years.  The 
agricultural  leaders  in  the  community  advise  the 
use  of  lime  and  phosphate,  the  phosphate  to  be 
applied  as  rock  or  superphosphate,  but  the  re- 
sults secured  from  the  application  of  these  ma- 
terials did  not  appear  very  impressive. 

Like  most  farmers  the  country  over,  the  far- 
mers in  this  Illinois  community  were  largely  in- 
terested in  cash  crops.  Their  cash  crops  are 
corn,  oats  and  soybeans.  Little  wheat  is  grown 
because  the  farmers  fear  an  outbreak  of  chinch 
bugs  which  usually  follow  the  harvesting  of  the 
wheat  crop.  Only  occasionally  does  one  see  a 
field  of  Timothy,  red  clover,  or  alfalfa,  and  when 
these  crops  are  grown  they  are  usually  grown  to 
be  combined  for  seed.  Soybeans  at  present  prices 
are   not   as   popular   as     formerly      when      they 

Continued    on    page    36 
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Agricultural  Engineering  and  National  Defense 


BY  A.  F.  BURGESS,  '41 


On  every  hand  we  are  confronted  with  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  the  National  Defense.  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  is  playing  a  big  part  in  prov- 
ing the  relationship  between  engineering  and 
leadership.  However,  these  are  two  different 
things,  since  many  engineers  are  not  leaders,  but 
it  is  easily  seen  why  it  would  be  very  desirable 
if  the  two  were  combined  in  more  of  the  same 
individuals. 

The  affairs  of  men  need  more  leadership 
and  a  higher  character  of  leadership.  Leader- 
ship is  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  combination  of 
personal  qualifications  as  inherited  by  most  peo- 
ple to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  subject  to  de- 
velopment, but  which  few  individuals  develop 
in  themselves  to  their  fullest  capacity.  Most 
men  who  become  engineers,  as  a  result  of  the 
discipline  of  engineering  training  and  work,  de- 
velop the  qualities  of  intelluctual  honesty  and 
personal  integrity  which  guide  leaders  in  the 
direction  they  are  to  follow.  All  of  the  leader- 
ship which  will  develop  in  this  country  can  never 
be  furnished  by  engineers,  but  a  greater  attempt 
should  be  made  by  engineers  as  individuals  and 
as  a  profession  to  develop  and  exercise  their 
capacities  for  leadership  of  high  quality. 

The  relation  of  agricultural  engineering  to 
agricultural  production  phases  of  a  defense  pro- 
gram is  obvious.  Increased  economic  and  me- 
chanical aspects  of  modern  defense  further  sug- 
gest that  training  and  experience  has  qualified 
many  agricultural  engineers  for  important  work 
in  military  phases  of  the  defense  program,  and  in 
non-agricultural  as  well  as  agricultural  phases 
of  the  national  economic  foundation  for  defense. 
Engineering  ability  and  accomplishment  in  effec- 
tive use  of  men,  materials,  energy,  and  mechani- 
cal equipment  are  of  greatest  importance  to  the 
defense  program. 

Some  of  the  agricultural  problems  of  na- 
tional defense  are :  the  continued  production  of 
staple  commodities  and  increased  domestic  pro- 
duction of  important  commodities  or  of  substi- 
tutes for  commodities  previously  imported. 

Plans  need  to  be  made  and  ready  to  put 
into  effect  when  the  occasion  arises,  to  adapt 
production  to  new  requirements  and  conditions 
which  might  be  needed  in  greater  and  some  in 
smaller  amounts. 


Since  defense  with  a  large  army  and  navy 
is  considered,  plans  must  be  made  for  con- 
tinued farm  production  with  reduced  manpower. 
Plans  must  also  be  considered  for  maintaining 
farm  production  without  benefit  of  some  areas 
now  in  production.  Plans  for  further  decentrali- 
zation of  farm  product  storage  are  suggested  as 
defense  against  "fifth  column"  activities. 

Almost  every  substantial  defense  considers 
the  possibility  that  certain  very  important  ma- 
terials now  used  in  making  farm  equipment  may 
be  exhausted  or  hard  to  get  for  such  use.  Plan- 
ning for  redesign  and  use  of  substitute  materials 
is  essential. 

Other  problems  that  seem  to  be  more  evi- 
dent now  are  involved  in  maintaining  supplies  of 
organic  materials.  Some  of  these  have  been  im- 
ported in  large  quantities.  It  is  possible  that 
the  production  in  this  country  might  be  started 
or  increased  in  the  case  of  sugars,  starches,  pro- 
teins, vegetable  oils,  fibers,  and  other  organic 
compounds  of  importance. 

Defense  considerations  suggest  that  the 
whole  subject  of  organic  material  requirements, 
present  sources,  and  possibilities,  means,  and 
economy  of  domestic  production  be  looked  into 
and  studied  for  opportunities  to  improve  our 
position  by  agricultural  engineering  attention  to 
nature,  variety,  methods,  and  economy  of  Ameri- 
can farm  production. 

The  immediate  urgency  of  defense  meas- 
ures is  very  great,  but  there  is  also  occasion  to 
look  and  plan  ahead  for  a  sound  agriculture 
when  the  immediate  defense  emergency  has 
passed. 

The  nation  realizes  the  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity that  our  present  defense  program  seeks  to 
preserve. 
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The  proper  measure  of  a  man  is  the  size  of 
the  achievement  or  office  required  to  make  him 
feel  important. 
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More  than  a  billion  dollars  can  be  furnished 
home  seekers  through  the  facilities  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System. 
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Texas  highway  sign:  "This  is  God's  country. 
Don't  drive  like  hell." 
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Blue  Mold  of  Tobacco 


BY  W.  H.  McNAIR,  '41 


.  .  An  obstacle  in  the  path  of  tobacco  profit,  blue  mold  can  be  emit  rolled  . 


Blue  mold  is  a  disease  that  is  very  much 
feared  by  the  growers  of  tobacco  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  adjoining  states.  In  the  years  1932  and 
1937  severe  damage  was  done  to  tobacco  plant 
beds  in  many  regions  and  growers  had  to  secure 
plants  from  other  communities  with  which  to  set 
out  their  crops.  The  damage  during  other  years 
was  not  as  severe. 

This  disease  may  attack  the  young  plants  on 
the  bed  or  those  that  have  been  transplanted  to 
the  field,  but  it  is  most  frequently  seen  on  the 
plant  beds.  The  date  of  appearance  seems  to 
be  about  the  same  time  that  the  flowering  dog- 
wood begins  to  bloom.  The  first  symptoms  of 
the  disease  on  a  bed  are  the  turning  downward 
of  the  tips  of  the  leaves.  Shortly  afterwards  a 
bluish,  downy  coating  appears  on  the  undersur- 
face  of  the  attacked  leaves;  hence,  the  name 
blue  mold.  If  the  weather  is  cool  and  damp  the 
upper  surface  may  take  on  a  yellow  color  that 
looks  as  if  the  leaves  had  been  scalded,  and  a 
characteristic  odor  develops.  During  dry,  warm 
periods  the  leaves  may  show  dark  brown  specks 
within  yellow  spots  with  little  or  no  downy  coat- 
ing on  the  underside  of  the  leaves.  Small  plants 
seem  to  have  more  difficulty  recovering  than 
older  ones  and  may  be  entirely  killed  by  the  at- 
tack. Growth  is  retarded  and  if  the  plants  do 
recover  the  farmer  is  late  in  getting  his  plants  in 
the  field.  If  infection  takes  place  in  the  field 
shortly  after  transplanting,  the  leaves  may  de- 
velop symptoms  similiar  to  those  seen  on  the 
beds  during  warm,  dry  periods. 

For  the  past  few  years  methods  of  control 
haven't  been  very  definite,  but  several  promising 


One    meant    of    preventing    blue    mold. 


treatments  are  now  being  tried  and  thought  to 
give  control.  Among  them  are  benzol  fumiga- 
tion, copper  oxide  spray  and  paradichloroben- 
zene.  Paradichlorobenzene  seems  to  be  the  best 
one  found  so  far. 

The  benzol  gases  are  very  poisonous  to  the 
blue  mold  fungus,  but  the  tobacco  seedlings  can 
withstand  greater  concentrations  than  can  the 
disease.  Best  results  are  secured  by  the  use  of 
narrow  beds  because  a  more  thorough  fumiga- 
tion may  be  had  and  the  technique  of  applica- 
tion is  simplified.  Small  pans  around  the  edge 
of  closely  constructed  beds  hold  the  liquid  until 
it  evaporates  sending  the  fumes  down  over  the 
plants.  A  heavier  cover  than  is  ordinarily  used 
is  needed  to  retain  the  vapors.  This  treatment 
seems  to  give  fair  control. 

Farmers  haven't  taken  to  the  copper  oxide 
spray  method  very  rapidly  because  the  spray  is 
very  difficult  to  prepare  and  keep  emulsified. 
Most  farmers  don't  have  the  proper  materials 
with  which  to  apply  this  material  either.  This 
spray  will  not  prevent  infection  under  extremely 
suitable  conditions  for  infection  or  during  an  epi- 
demic. It  is  of  practically  no  value  as  a  cure 
after  the  plants  are  already  infected.  It  may  de- 
crease the  damage  done  by  the  disease  though. 

The  easiest  treatment  to  apply  and  the  one 
that  seems  to  be  the  most  "sure  shot"  method  of 
control  is  paradichlorobenzene,  commercially 
known  as  "P.  D.  B."  It  is  applied  in  crystalline 
form  and  the  size  six  crystal  seems  to  be  the  best 
to  use.  Fairly  tight  beds  should  be  constructed 
and  the  crystals  can  be  sprinkled  on  top  of  the 
regular  tobacco  cloth  used  as  a  cover,  about 
three  pounds  per  one  hundred  square  yards  of 
bed  area.  Another  cover  with  threads  close  to- 
gether (50  to  60  per  square  inch)  should  be 
drawn  over  the  original  cover  so  as  to  hold  the 
fumes  under  and  prevent  air  currents  from  carry- 
ing them  away.  These  fumes  are  heavier  than 
air  and  will  naturally  settle  down  over  the  plai 
Application  should  be  made  about  sundown  and 
the  heavy  cover  taken  off  the  following  morning 
before   the   sun   gets   hot.      This    treatment    does 

iitiiHicd  on  page  33 
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Electric  Rot  Beds 


BY  J.   E.    COTTINGHAM,   Jr.,    '41 


A  Norwegian  engineer  accidentally  hit  upon 
the  idea  of  growing  plants  with  electricity  in 
1922  when  he  noticed  grass  growing  greener  and 
more  advanced  over  a  network  of  overloaded 
electric  cables.  He  conducted  extensive  experi- 
ments along  this  line,  and,  as  a  result  of  these 
experiments,  within  five  years  12  percent  of  all 
cold  frames  in  Norway  were  electrically  heated. 
Electric  hotbeds  were  first  used  in  the  United 
States  in  the  state  of  Washington  in  1925.  How- 
ever they  were  not  very  satisfactory  at  first,  and 
for  several  years  they  were  not  widely  used. 

The  development  of  a  satisfactory  heating 
cable  that  could  be  buried  in  the  soil  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  the  trend  toward  electric  hot- 
beds. Today,  the  standard  heating  cable  con- 
sists of  high  resistance  wire  electrically,  mechani- 
cally, and  chemically  protected  by  suitable  wrap- 
pings. The  standard  cable  is  lead  covered  to 
protect  it  from  water  and  comes  in  sixty  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  foot  lengths.  The  sixty 
foot  cable  requires  110  volts  current  and  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty  foot  cable  requires  220 
volts. 

The  kind  of  plants  to  be  grown  determine 
the  depth  that  the  heating  cable  should  be  plac- 
ed in  the  sub-stratum.  The  latest  Extension 
Service  bulletins  recommended  that  the  cable 
should  be  placed  near  the  surface  for  germinat- 
ing seed,  at  the  bulb  for  bulb  plants,  and  in  the 
center  of  the  root  system  for  all   others. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Edmonds  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Dunkel- 
burg  of  Clemson  College  have  done  some  very 
interesting  work  on  the  propogation  of  sweet 
potatoes  in  electric  hotbeds  to  determine  the 
best  horizontal  spacing  of  the  cable  and  the 
best  temperature  to  use.  They  recommend  a 
ten  inch  horizontal  spacing  and  a  temperature 
of  from  83  degrees  to  85  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
However,  a  six  to  seven  inch  spacing  is  consider- 
ed  standard   for  all   electric   hotbeds. 

A  simple  thermostat  is  used  to  control  the 
heat  in  electric  hotbeds.  These  thermostats  are 
accurate  within  about  one  degree  and  are  abso- 
lutely dependable.  Since  different  plants  re- 
quire different  temperatures,  it  is  very  import- 
ant that  the  operator  know  the  correct  tempera- 
ture to  use.  Below  is  a  table  taken  from  The 
Farm  Electric  Handbook,  R.  E.  A.,  Washington, 


D.  C,  giving  the  correct  germinating  and  grow- 
ing temperature  for  several  plants. 

Germinating    Growing    Temperature    F.    degrees 
Crop  Temperature    F.      Clear  Cloudy  Night 


Cabbage 

60 

65 

55 

50 

Lettuce 

65 

65 

55 

50 

Pepper 

80 

75 

65 

60 

Sweet    Potato 

75 

75 

70 

65 

Tomato 

80 

70 

65 

60 

The  first  question  that  comes  to  the  farmer's 
mind  when  you  mention  electric  hotbed  is  "How 
much  will  it  cost?"  The  answer  to  this  question 
is  very  reasonable.  Soil  heating  cable  costs  ap- 
proximately six  cents  per  foot  resulting  in  an  in- 
vestment of  from  $1.00  to  $2.00  per  sash  de- 
pending upon  the  horizontal  spacing  of  the  cable. 
Thermostats  range  in  price  from  $6.00  to  $9.00. 

The  design  of  the  hotbed  frame  is  as  import- 
ant as  the  electric  heating  unit  itself.  Since 
standard  hotbed  sash  is  3'  by  6',  hot  bed  frames 
are  usually  built  in  6'  widths  and  any  multiple 
of  3'  in  length.  Ordinary  1"  rough  lumber  has 
been  used  very  satisfactorily  for  constructing 
hotbed  frames.  If  a  permanent  bed  is  desired, 
concrete  or  2"  dressed  lumber  (painted)  may 
be  used.  Creosoted  lumber  should  not  be  used 
since  creosote  frames  are  apt  to  injure  the  young 
plants. 

Particular    attention    should    be    given    to 
the   location  of  electric   hotbeds  in   order  to  in- 
continued   on  page   33 


A   new   developement   in   hotbeds,    electricity   is    found   satisfactory 
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The  Havoc  of  the  Hurricane 


BY  H.   C.   ZERBST,   '41 


During  the  month  of  August  1940  the  soils 
of  Coastal  Carolina  were  swept  and  partially 
covered  by  a  hurricane.  This  hurricane  caused 
the  rising  of  the  creeks  and  rivers,  covering  the 
soil  in  varying  depths  with  salt  water.  In  most 
cases  only  a  small  portion  of  any  one  grower's 
field  was  covered. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  only  truck  crops 
in  the  fields  were  newly  seeded  cabbage,  ruta- 
bagas, turnips,  and  broccali.  All  of  these  crops 
were  destroyed  by  the  wind  and  the  rain  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  salt  water  had  covered 
them.  Cover  crops  vary  in  their  susceptability 
to  salt  water  injury.  The  majority  of  the  grasses 
are  tolerant,  Bermuda  even  thriving  on  salty  soil. 
Legumes,  however,  are  very  susceptable  to  salt 
water  injury. 

The  amount  of  salt  remaining  in  the  soil 
depends  on  several  factors  such  as:  length  of 
time  that  salt  water  covered  the  soil,  physical 
condition  of  the  soil,  topography,  and  subsoil 
drainage. 

Freshly  plowed  land  absorbed  more  salt 
than  those  soils  which  were  planted  and  had  not 
been  cultivated  for  a  rather  long  time. 

At  varying  intervals  since  the  hurricane 
samples  have  been  taken  from  the  profiles  at  de- 
finite locations. 

The  samples  have  been  studied  and  attempts 
made  to  determine  the  response  of  crops  grown 
on  these  soils.  Some  of  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  these  recent  experiments  are  as  follows: 
the  most  susceptable  crops  to  salt  are  beans, 
peas,  and  lettuce ;  turnips,  beets,  cabbage,  pota- 
toes, and  small  grain  are  more  tolerant  of  salt. 

Salt  concentration   varies  with   the   rainfall. 

During  the  period  from  August  to  January  suf- 

ficiert  rain  fell  for  crop  growth  but  not  enough 

for  leaching  to  occur.     As  the  soil  dried  out  the 

concentration  of  salt  in  the  surface  soil  increased, 

the  subsoil  moisture  began  to  rise  to  th^ 

surface  more  salt  appeared  in  the  top  soil.  Dur- 

•h    periods  plants  that  had  commenced  to 

v  died  from  salt  toxicity.     When  a  rain  did 

ur  some   of  the  salt    was   leached   downward, 

increase   in   plant  growth   was 

'•nt    for  the   next  few  days,  but  with   all   of 

Mil      difficulties      these      plants 

struggled  through  the  season,  but  no  marketable 

crop   v.  Ic. 


The  last  samplings  made  were  just  before 
Christmas,  and  they  showed  a  greater  salt  con- 
tent than  the  sample  taken  immediately  after 
the  hurricane.  Between  Christmas  and  January 
15th  a  very  heavy  rainfall  leached  much  of  the 
salt  from  the  surface.  Subsequently  there  was 
found  to  be  an  increase  in  the  salt  content  of 
the  subsoil  at  a  depth  of  approximately  fifteen 
inches.  If  rains  continue  until  this  salt  is  leached 
to  a  depth  where  it  will  not  return  to  the  sur- 
face by  capillary  movement  of  soil  moisture, 
crops  on  this  salty  soil  will  grow  all  right.  If 
the  rains  do  not  leach  this  salt  away,  it  will  re- 
turn to  the  surface  of  the  soil  when  the  dry 
weather  of  spring  arrives.  If  this  condition  oc- 
curs, there  will  be  a  marked  damage  to  the 
crops  growing  on  such  soils. 

This  common  salt,  or  sodium  chloride  as  it 
is  chemically  known,  replaces  many  of  the  min- 
erals from  the  soil.  When  this  situation  arises 
an  increased  acidity  is  noticeable,  and  a  defici- 
ency of  many  minerals  occurs.  Liberal  liming 
and  fertilization  must  be  practiced  on  these 
soils  if  good  crops  are  to  be  obtained  in  the 
year  immediately  ahead. 
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Bird  Banding  At  Clemson 


BY  ORDWAY  STARNES,  '42 


Bird  banding  in  the  United  States  dates 
from  the  time  of  Audublon,  who,  about  1803, 
used  silver  wire  to  mark  a  breed  of  phoebes. 
The  following  season  two  of  the  banded  birds 
came  back  to  the  same  vicinity.  Since  that  time 
several  banding  or  marking  schemes  have  been 
tried,  one  of  which  was  the  Amercan  Bird  Band- 
ing Association,  organized  December  1903.  The 
work  of  this  group  was  so  successful  that  it 
demonstrated  the  possibilities  of  extensive  band- 
ing operations.  In  1920  the  Biological  Survey 
took  over  the  work  of  the  American  Association 
and  activities  have  progressed  until  there  are 
now  more  than  2,000  cooperators  banding  birds 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  coopera- 
tors contribute  their  work  entirely  without  pay, 
their  remuneration  being  the  pleasure  they  de- 
rive from  the  association  with  the  birds,  recrea- 
tion or  the  following  of  some  special  problem  of 
their  own. 

The  first  step  in  operating  a  station  is,  of 
course,  the  catching  of  the  birds.  A  large  va- 
riety of  trap  designs  are  furnished  by  the 
Biological  Survey  and  each  operator  modifies 
them  to  suit  his  own  particular  needs.  The  types 
used  at  Clemson  are  all  modifications  of  the 
drop  system ;  i.  e.,  the  birds  are  enticed  into  the 
box  shaped  wire  covered  trap  and  in  feeding 
spring  a  trigger  that  releases  a  door.  The  usual 
number  of  traps  used  on  the  campus  is  12  to 
15,  depending  on  the  season.  During  the  winter 
the  traps  are  visited  three  to  four  times  a  day, 
but  during  the  spring  season  they  must  be  visited 
every  hour  or  two  as  the  birds  are  nesting  and 
must  be  freed  to  care  for  their  young.  The  cap- 
tive bird  is  marked  by  placing  on  the  leg  a  small 
metal  band.  The  band  in  no  way  inconveniences 
the  animal,  and  will  last  longer  than  the  expect- 
ed life  span  of  the  bird.  These  numbers  are 
recorded  on  regular  forms  and  forwarded  to 
Washington  every  six  months.  If  the  operator 
catches  a  bird  already  wearing  a  band  placed 
there  by  himself  this  is  known  as  a  repeat,  or 
return,  if  six  months  have  elapsed  from  banding 
date.  If  the  band  was  placed  by  another  station, 
it  is  then  referred  to  as  a  foreign  /eturn.  This 
is  a  highly  desirable  occasion  at  any  station,  as 
the  number  of  foreign  returns  is  quite  small  as 
compared  to  the  total  number  of  return  of  all 
kinds.     We  explain  these  terms  as  we  shall  refer 


to  them  later.  If  a  bird  banded  at  Clemson  is 
taken,  say  in  Tennessee,  by  another  operator, 
the  Biological  Survey  upon  receiving  his  reports 
will  notify  us  as  to  the  place  and  date  it  was 
retaken.  The  same  transference  of  information 
takes  place  if  a  bird  is  killed  or  found  dead  and 
reported,  by  others.  So  at  this  time,  may  we 
ask,  if  you  hear  of  any  one  finding  a  banded 
bird,  please  make  some  effort  to  see  that  it  is 
reported  to  Washington. 

The  total  number  of  birds  banded  at  Clem- 
son during  the  last  6  years  ending  February  18, 
1941  is  6,468,  while  the  number  caught  was  ap- 
proximately 15,000.  The  total  number  of  species 
is  58. 

Below  is     a  Statistical     Representation     of  Birds 

Banded   At  Clemson   and   Returns   Sent  to 

Washington 


*ommon 


Na 


Nos.   Banded  at      Nos.   of   returns 
Clemson       sent    to    Washington 


1.   White  Throated  Sparrow 

2024 

101 

2.   Chimney   Swift 

1908 

5 

3.   Cardinal 

488 

20 

4.   Blue   Jay 

472 

14 

5.   Tohwee 

412 

7 

6.   Brown   Thrusher 

401 

11 

7.   Tufted    Titmouse 

91 

18 

8.   Catbird  Bird 

67 

6 

9.   Carolina  Wren 

91 

3 

10.   Robin 

61 

1 

11.   Wood  Thrush 

40 

6 

12.   Mocking    Bird 

25 

1 

13.   Hermit  Thrush 

6 

1 

14.   Ring  Neck  Duck 

39 

3 

15.   Little  Blue  Heron 

177 

3 

16.  Myrtle    Warbleu 

2 

2 

17.   Screech   Owl 

17 

1 

18.   Dove 

54 

1 

Many  of  these  birds  have  been  caught  one, 
two,  three,  four,  and  in  the  case  of  one  Chimney 
Swift,  five  years  after  date  of  banding.  This 
proves  not  only  that  birds  live  a  number  of  years, 
but  also  that  they  return  to  the  same  places. 

Other  species  of  which  there  have  been  no 
returns  sent  to  Washington  as  yet  are,  Field 
Sparrow, — 5,  Chipping  Sparrow — 43,  Blue  Bird 
— 33,  Flicker — 23,  Quail — 13,  Song  Sparrow — 
12,  Slate  Colored  Junco — 11,  Red  Eyed  Vireo — 
9,  Summer  Tanager — 6,  Crested  Flycatcher — 5, 
Red  tailed — 2,  Fox  Sparrow — <2,  Yellow  breasted 
Chat— 2,  Phoebe — 3,  Orchard  Oriole — 2,  Cali- 
fornia Quail — 2.  And  one  each  of  the  following 
species.  Snowy  Egret,  Louisiana  Heron,  House 
Wren,  Oven  bird,  Little  Green  Heron,  Mary- 
continued   on  page  32 
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BY  L.  C.  HAMMOND,  '42 


Choosing  a  tarm  is  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant tasK  confronting  tne  prospective  farmer, 
it  oiien  means  cnoosmg  a  piace  to  live  and 
woik  for  a  lifetime,  too  many  farmers  fail  to 
give  tne  task  a  tnorougn  tmnKing-tnrough  witn 
tne  result  that  tne  many  factors  which  will  de- 
termine success  or  failure  are  not  adequately 
considered.  A  book  could  be  written  on  "Choos- 
ing a  farm",  but  it  is  desired  that  this  article 
may  show  tne  prospective  Tanner  the  necessity 
of  much  thougnt  and  use  of  common  sense  on 
his  part  before  he  can  choose  a  farm  on  which 
success  can  be  realized. 

First,  one  must  decide  the  type  of  farming 
which  he  prefers.  This  will  affect  the  general 
location  of  the  farm.  Cotton  farming  will  be 
done  in  the  Soutn,  and  tobacco  farming  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  Southern  States.  A  dairy  far- 
mer must  choose  a  location  where  markets  are 
available,  and  a  soil  type  to  which  grasses  and 
other  forages  are  well  adapted.  The  farm 
should  not  be  chosen  in  a  locality  which  is  adapt- 
ed only  to  the  desired  type  of  farming,  but  in  a 
locality  where  other  factors  are  good,  such  as, 
desirable  social  conditions,  good  markets  and 
good  water  supply. 

Everyone  desires  to  live  where  good  health, 
happiness,  home  comforts,  and  social  activities 
can  be  enjoyed.  To  realize  this  a  farm  should 
be  in  a  thriving  community,  near  schools,  church- 
es and  neighbors.  The  climate  may  be  ideal, 
the  soil  may  be  productive,  and  all  the  essen- 
tials for  making  money  may  be  present  on  a 
farm,  but  if  the  farm  family  cannot  mingle  with 
people  who  have  high  ideals  and  a  desire  for 
better  living,  this  poor  community  hinders  the 
most  desirable  living,  just  as  such  other  fac- 
tors may  hinder  the  most  profitable  production. 
Desirable  living  conditions  can  be  found  in  a 
peaceful,  law-abiding,  hard-working  community 
where  it  is  the  desire  of  each  farmer  that  his 
children  shall  have  a  place  as  worthy  citizens 
in  the  world  of  tomorrow.  Bringing  up  a  good 
family  should  be  the  greatest  desire  of  every 
farmer,  and  every  plan,  whether  for  a  larger 
tarm.  an  increase  in  the  number  of  livestock,  or 
for  a  combination  of  factors  for  increased  pro- 
fits, should   have  this  aim  as  its  goal. 


A    good    home    and    well    kept    grounds    make    for    the    most 
desirable   living    on    the    farm. 

Climate  is  one  of  the  fixed  factors  over 
which  man  has  no  control.  In  many  areas  other 
factors  may  be  ideal  for  profitable  farming,  but 
because  of  temperature  or  rainfall  no  farming 
can  be  done.  Because  of  climate  we  find  some 
areas  more  thickly  populated  than  others,  for 
most  farmers  locate  where  the  growing  season 
is  sufficient  for  crop  production  and  where  tem- 
perature and  moisture  are  such  as  to  permit  rela- 
tively high  yields  per  acre.  In  choosing  a  farm 
many  pitfalls  may  be  avoided  if  the  time  and 
amount  of  rainfall,  the  length  of  growing  season, 
and  the  frequency  of  early  frosts,  storms  or  other 
unfavorable  weather  conditions  are  known. 

The  earning  capacity,  affected  by  the  climate 
topographic  features  and  soil  conditions,  may  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  cost  of  the  farm  is 
ever  repaid.  Some  farmers  today  are  puzzled 
about  the  success  of  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers many  years  ago  on  the  same  land.  They 
fail  to  realize  that  they  are  actually  not  farming 
the  same  land,  but  are  in  many  cases  using  the 
subsoil  whereas  their  ancestors  used  the  rich  top- 
soil.  Erosion  has  caused  complete  abandonment 
of  many  once  highly  productive  farms,  and  sent 
the  farmers  who  kepi  trying  to  eke  out  a  living 
continued   on   pace  32 
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A  Preview  of  the  Clemson  Ag.  Fair 


As  Clemson  is  one  of  the  highest  rating 
Agriculture  Schools  in  the  South,  we,  the  Agri- 
cultural students,  have  decided  to  put  on  a  two- 
day  exhibition  of  the  work  we  are  doing  at  this 
institution.  This  exposition,  which  is  to  be  called 
the  Clemson  Ag  Fair,  is  put  on  entirely  by  the 
Ag  students;  although  helpful  suggestions  and 
one  hundred  percent  cooporation  is  being  given 
by  the  faculty  members. 

Every  major  department  is  to  have  an  ex- 
hibit, and  in  addition  the  Bacteriology,  Poultry, 
and  4-H  Club  will  also  give  exhibits. 

The  projects  of  different  departments  will 
be  held  in  Long  Hall  (Clemson's  new  agricul- 
tural building),  the  dairy  building,  dairy  barn, 
and  the  library.  There  will  be  plenty  of  free 
entertainment  that  can  not  be  surpassed  by  any 
group  of  entertainers  in  South  Carolina.  There 
will  also  be  reels  on  vitamin  deficiencies  of  ani- 
mals, rural  South  Carolina  problems,  and  nutri- 
tional deficiencies  of  plants  running  continuous- 

ly. 

In  the  dairy  exhibit  there  are  a  few  things 
that  you  don't  want  to  miss:  (1)  The  churning 
and  printing  of  butter,  (2)  The  making  and 
freezing  of  ice  cream  as  only  "Big  Ben"  Goodale 
and  his  seniors  can,  (3)  The  pasteurization  of 
milk,  and  the  showing  of  how  to  determine  the 
amount  of  butterfat  in   "Ole  Bossie's"   milk. 

At  the  barn  you  will  be  able  to  see  the 
most  up-to-date  milking  parlor  in  the  United 
States.  There  will  also  be  a  calf  feeding  demon- 
stration by  the  "Nipple  Pail  Method".  Different 
feed  mixes  will  also  be  shown. 

The  Agricultural  Engineers  will  have  an 
outstanding  exhibit  as  usual.  In  a  classroom 
they  are  going  to  show  you  how  they  plan  to  run 
their  farms.  They  will  present  a  minature  elec- 
trified farm  with  running  water  (using  glass  tub- 
ing as  pipes).  Colored  water  will  be  used  to 
show  all  the  graduates  of  the  Ag  Engineering 
department  and  where  they  are  located.  A  metal 
electric  hot  bed  with  a  glass  cross-section  show- 
ing actual  growing  plants  will  be  on  display  with 
a  student  in  charge  to  explain  the  details  of  its 
construction  and  operation.  A  newly  designed 
method  by  a  Clemson  student  for  keeping  baby 
piggies  warm  on  frosty  nights  will  be  on  display 
also. 


The  Agricultural  Economics  boys  are  going 
to  show  you  something  that  you  have  wondered 
about:  Where  the  tax  money  of  South  Carolina 
goes,  and  how  it  is  collected.  Good  farm  man- 
agement will  be  demonstrated  on  a  small  model 
farm.  The  value  of  education  in  regard  to  labor 
income  will  be  shown  as  will  a  very  interesting 
demonstration  of  calculating  machinery  (addi- 
tion, subtraction,  and  multiplication).  An  ex- 
hibit of  marketing  showing  how  South  Carolina 
products  are  distributed  will  also  be  of  interest 
to  all  of  you  who  are  concerned  with  Agricultural 
South   Carolina. 

The  4-H  Club  will  have  a  booth  that  will 
open  the  eyes  of  all  observers  and  make  other 
4-H  members  proud  that  they  belong  to  the  or- 
ganization. 

The  Horticulture  Department  is  putting  on 
an  exhibit  that  will  seem  impossible  to  you.  A 
sweet  potato  weighing  one  hundred  pounds  that 
has  never  been  in  the  soil.  (Don't  take  our 
word — come  and  see  it.)  You  will  see  cuttings 
of  all  kinds,  treated  and  untreated  seeds,  types 
of  greenhouse  plants,  landscape  design,  and 
vegetable  exhibits. 

The  Agronomy  Department  will  give  plenty 
of  competition  for  the  best  exhibit.  Here  you 
will  see  plants  of  all  kinds  in  all  stages  of 
growth ;  clovers,  grasses,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and 
cotton  varieties  will  be  shown.  The  effects  of 
inoculation  will  also  be  demonstrated.  They  will 
show  where  your  fertilizer  comes  from,  how  it  is 
mixed  and  the  value  of  a  high  analysis  fertilizer. 
Quick  test  showing  acidity  and  the  amount  of 
pnosphorus  and  potassium  in  the  South  Carolina 
soils  will  show  you  amazing  things  about  the 
soils  of  your  community. 

The  Bacteriology  Department  will  show 
germs  that  cause  different  diseases. 

The  Poultry  Department  will  have  biddies 
hatching  under  glass. 

The  Animal  Husbandry  Department  plans 
to  have  the  best  exposition  in  the  entire  Fair.  Ex- 
hibits of  all  types  of  college  livestock  will  be 
shown.  These  animals  will  be  fitted  for  showing 
according  to  the  practices  followed  by  leading 
showmen  throughout  the  nation. 

Saturday  night  at  eight  o'clock  the  big  horse 
show  gets  under  way  on  the  football  field   (also 
continued   on   page   28 
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Farm  Mechanization 


M.   0.   BERRY,   '43 


The  successful  farm  of  today  is,  of  neces- 
sity, mechanized.  For  example,  when  wheat 
was  grown  entirely  by  hand  labor,  approximate- 
ly 56  hours  was  required  to  plant,  cultivate,  and 
harvest  an  average  acre  yield  of  20  bushels: 
whereas  with  the  present  farm  set-up  of  today 
only  3.3  hours  is  required  to  accomplish  the 
same  amount  of  work.  True  it  is  that  the  pres- 
ent initial  cost  is  greater,  but  this  cost  is  more 
than  offset  by  the  saving  in  time  and  labor, 
greater  efficiency  of  production,  superior  product 
and  greater  total   production. 

There  are  two  general  classes  of  machines 
used  today  by  the  farmer.  First  is  the  special 
crop  machine  such  as  the  potato  planter  and 
digger,  corn  picker,  cotton  harvester,  and  cot- 
ton gin.  The  most  advantageous  use  of  these 
machines  would  be  to  operate  them  coopera- 
tively. The  second  class  of  farm  machinery  is 
the  adjustable  machine  such  as  the  grain  drill, 
row-crop  cultivator,  binder,  reaper,  and  tractor. 
Each  of  these  machines  can  be  adapted  to  several 
uses.  For  example,  the  tractor  may  be  used  for 
cultivation,  or  as  a  stationery  power  plant  for 
jobs  such  as  threshing,   and  as  cutting  wood. 

One  common  fault  among  present  day  far- 
mers is  the  lack  of  care  for  farm  equipment  and 
costly  machinery.  Proper  oiling  is  essential  to 
the  long  life  of  frictional  surfaces;  and  a  grade 
of  lubricant  should  be  used  that  is  the  thinnest 


Machinery     meant     modern     farming 


oil  that  will  stay  in  place  and  do  the  work.  Ex- 
posure to  weather  conditions  is  the  main  cause 
for  rusting  and  rotting  of  parts  on  machinery; 
so  exposed  surfaces  should  be  kept  free  from 
dirt  and  dust  which  would  hold  moisture,  anc 
cause   deterioration. 

Much  improvement  can  yet  be  made  in  de- 
veloping farm  machines.  Instances  that  are  most 
noticeable   are   a   need  for: 

1.  A  cotton  picker  that  will  not  damage 
the  stalk. 

2.  A  new  steel  for  moldboard  plows. 

3.  A  sorghum  header  to  cut  stems  of  uni- 
form length. 

4.  An  automatic  puller  and  topper  for  beets. 

5.  Devices  for  the  comfort  of  the  operator. 
Research  has  played  a  major  role  in  modern 

machinery.  The  development  of  new  type  roller 
bearings,  new  alloys  of  steel  and  cast  iron,  and 
the  V-belts  and  pulleys  have  improved  the  effici- 
ency and  lasting  quality  of  farm  machines  so 
as  to  greatly  reduce  repair  costs.  Also,  re- 
search in  size,  type,  and  requirements  for  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country  has  done  much  to 
foster  the  best  machines  for  certain  areas.  For 
instance,  the  typical  Southern  farm  is  fairly 
small.  Manufacturers  had  formerly  produced 
huge  tractors  and  implements  for  consumption 
and  use  on  the  large  Western  farm.  These 
were  too  large  and  cumbersome  for  the  average 
Southern  farmer;  therefore  research  men  secured 
data  for  the  specifications  of  smaller  equipment 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  small  farmer. 
The  research  also  helpsd  the  manufacturer  to 
realize  that  most  farm  machinery  must  with- 
stand considerable  exposure  to  weather;  so  wood 
parts  were  either  wholly  or  partially  replaced 
with  alloys  of  certain  metals  to  prolong  the  ser- 
vices of  the  machinery.  Notable  examples  are 
the  replacement  of  wooden  pulleys  with  cast  iron 
pulleys  and  the  manufacture  of  all-steel  farm 
trucks  and   wagons. 

One  of  the  newest  phases  of  farm  mechani- 
zation is  taking  place  now  in  the  farm  home 
and  farm  buildings.  Utilization  of  electricity  is 
this  new  phase.  Farmers  are  now  becoming  wise 
to  the  fact  that  electricity  can  have  other  uses 
than  just  for  lights  and  radios.  Installation  of 
electric  pumps,  electric  motors,  refrigerators,  and 

continued    on    page    28 
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<THE>  AGRARIAN  PRESENTS 

W.  A.  SHANDS 


W.  A.  Shands 

Mr.  Shands,  originally  from  Florence  Coun- 
ty, S.  C,  was  prominent  in  his  class  as  a  student 
and  a  singer  in  the  Glee  Club.  After  complet- 
ing his  work  in  Entomology  at  Clemson  in  June, 
1926,  he  attended  the  University  of  Minnesota 
for  three  years,  obtaining  his  Master  of  Science 
degree  in  June  1928  and  continuing  his  studies 
for  one  additional  year.  While  there  he  held 
the  position  of  teaching  assistant  for  courses  in 
Zoology  and  Insect  Ecology.  This  was  very 
helpful  to  him  as  the  major  emphasis  in  his 
studies  was  placed  in  insect  ecology  and  experi- 
mental zoology. 

Since  July  1,  1929,  Mr.  Shands  has  been 
with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quar- 
antine of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
His  first  assignment  (as  Assistant  Entomologist), 
which  continued  until  July,  1935  was  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  insects  affecting  sugar  beets;  the 
research  performed  being  with  the  beet  leaf  hop- 
per which  transmits  a  virus  disease  known  as 
curly  top  of  beets.  Most  of  this  work  was  done 
at  Grand  Junction,  Colorado.  The  work,  how- 
ever, took  him  all  over  Colorado,  Utah,  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona  where  intensive  studies 
were  carried  out. 

At  about  this  time  he  was  transferred  to 
Oxford,  N.  C.  to  serve  as  a  leader  (Associate 
Entomologist)  of  the  newly-initiated  research  on 
insects  affecting  flue-cured  tobacco  growing  in 
the  field.  Although  headquarters  were  at  Ox- 
ford, investigations  of  this  nature  were  also  be- 


gun soon  afterward  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine  in  cooperation  with  the 
South  Carolina  Experiment  Station  at  its  Pee  Dee 
branch  near  Florence. 

The  investigations  at  both  places  were  both 
ecological  and  toxicological  in  nature,  involving 
essentially  the  tobacco  flea  beetle,  horn  worms, 
and  bud  worms. 

In  June,  1940,  Mr.  Shands  was  transferred 
to  the  Washington  office.  He  now  holds  the 
title  of  Senior  Entomologist,  serving  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Truck  Crop  and  Garden  Insect  Investigations, 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine. 
His  work  in  this  division  includes  also  that  re- 
lating to  insects  affecting  tobacco,  sugar  beets, 
berries,  and  greenhouses  and  ornamental  plants. 

Mr.  Shands  was  well  thought  of  as  a  student 
at  Clemson,  and  he  stood  well  in  his  classes  in 
Entomology. 

We  are  glad  to  see  him,  as  an  alumnus 
doing  such  fine  work  and  forging  ahead  in  his 
chosen  field.  It  gives  undergraduates  an  incen- 
tive to  do  better  work  and  furnish  them  a  goal 
toward  which  to  strive. 

As  the  first  in  a  series  of  features  on  alumni, 
we  are  proud  to  present  Mr.  Shands  as  a  brilliant 
alumnus  who  has  gone  far  in  his  chosen  field  of 
Entomology. 

THE  AGRARIAN  PRESENTS— 

Beginning  with  this  issue,  THE  AGRARIAN 
is  establishing  a  new  policy  and  a  new  method  of 
recognizing  graduates  of  Clemson  College.  In 
introducing  distinguished  alumni,  the  selections 
are  made  at  random,  and  no  department  or 
branch  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  will  be  rep- 
resented more  than  another. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  page  to  publicize 
the  work  of  the  man  or  men  chosen,  to  call  at- 
rention  to  their  achievements,  and  to  bestow  the 
well-deserved  praise  and  commendation  which 
they  certainly  merit. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  its 
readers,  the  first  in  a  series  of  outstanding  Clem- 
son graduates  who  has  contributed  to  progress 
in  the  fiield  of  Agriculture.  THE  AGRARIAN 
PRESENTS— Mr.   W.   A.   Shands. 
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Limiting  Factors  In  Dairying 


BY   G.   W.   BALLENTINE,   '42 


Success  in  dairying  like  many  other  indus- 
tires,  depends  upon  the  farmer's  ability  to  raise 
the  limiting  factors  of  production  and  marketing 
to  the  highest  possible  level.  Without  raising  the 
low  factors  in  dairying  the  farmer  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  a  failure. 

Some  farmers  who  are  hard  workers  and 
know  many  of  the  requirements  for  successful 
dairying  fail  because  they  do  not  map  out  a  de- 
finite plan  of  breeding  for  their  herd.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  farmer's  failure  to  map  out  a  breed- 
ing program  he  will  have  a  herd  of  low  produc- 
ing cows  which  eat  almost  as  much  feed  as  a 
herd  of  highly  productive  cows.  It  takes  just 
as  much  time,  labor,  feed,  and  capital  to  main- 
tain and  operate  this  herd  as  it  would  a  high  pro- 
ducing herd. 

One  farmer's  herd  of  30  cows  produced  a 
yearly  average  of  4,910  pounds  of  milk  and  340 
pounds  of  fat.  He  joined  a  Dairy  Herd  Improve- 
ment Association,  which  kept  records  on  his 
cows.  The  records  enable  the  dairyman  to  cull 
out  the  low  producers,  and  to  breed  his  high  pro- 
ducing cows  to  a  proved  sire  for  high  milk  and 
butterfat  production.  In  a  few  years  the  cows 
gave  a  yearly  average  of  8,265  pounds  of  milk 
and  388  pounds  of  fat.  This  increased  his  pro- 
fit per  cow  to  $96  or  $2,880  for  the  herd  per 
year. 

There  are  many  limiting  factors  in  produc- 
tion on  the  dairy  farm.  Some  ambitious  hard 
working  farmers  find  one  or  more  limiting  fac- 
tors in  their  farming  system  and  at  once  set  about 
to  raise  these  factors.  In  raising  one  or  two  low 
factors  of  production  they  overlook  other  factors; 
therefore,  his  effort  to  increase  production  is 
lost  because  it  is  not  the  raising  of  one  limiting 
factor  but,  the  raising  of  all  the  limiting  factors 
in  the  correct  proportion,  so  that  the  most  desir- 
able interaction  beween  factors  in  production  will 
tfi\<>  the  highest  possible  profit. 

In  many  instances  a  young  man  will  inherit 
a  farm  which  is  valueless  in  so  far  as  profitable 
production  is  concerned.  The  land  is  poor,  the 
fields  are  small  and  rough  and  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  to  get  the  farm  into  a  highly  produc- 
tive state  of  cultivation.  After  working  hard  for 
tin-  better  part  of  his  life  he  loses  the  farm  and 

nothing  to  Bhow  for  his  life's  work. 


The  successful  dairyman  chooses  a  farm 
which  is  the  correct  size  for  his  type  of  dairy 
farming  and  which  has  the  essentials  for  high 
production.  The  buyer  should  investigate  all 
the  facts  and  should  be  certain  that  there  are 
no  limiting  factors  which  can  not  be  economically 
improved.  It  often  happens  that  the  buyer  will 
overlook  one  unalterable  low  factor  because  of 
a  large  number  of  desirable  factors. 

To  be  a  success  in  dairying  the  farmer  must 
be  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  all  the  undesir- 
able factors  with  which  he  is  confronted  in  his 
enterprise.  When  the  limiting  factors  are  deter- 
mined they  must  be  economically  raised  so  that 
they  will  give  the  greatest  returns  over  a  long 
period.  When  the  dairyman  is  able  to  deter- 
mine and  eliminate  the  limiting  factors  of  pro- 
duction, his  dairy  will  be  productive  and  pro- 
fitable. 
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MORE  COTTON  GROWERS 

BETTINGonCERESAN 

FOR  BETTER  STANDS 

HIGHER  YIELDS 

Last  year's  yield  increases — last  year's 
high  praise  by  State  Colleges — mean 
MORE  ACRES  planted  to  CERESAN- 
treated  cotton  seed  this  season!  Ceresan 
reduces  seed  rotting,  sore-shin,  generally 
gives  better  stands  and  yields.  When  you 
buy  seed,  look  for  the  Ceresan  Treatment 

Tag  or  Stamp! 
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March  of  the  Nitrogen  Industry 


BY  S.  K.  ABLE,  '42 


"By  1930  the  Chilean  nitrate  beds  will  be 
exhausted  and  the  world  will  face  a  shortage  of 
fertilizer  nitrogen  and,  consequently,  a  food 
shortage  that  might  have  disastrous  results." 
So  said  Sir  William  Crookes,  appearing  before 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  at  Dublin  in  1898.  Sir  William  literally 
set  the  scientific  world  on  its  ear  when  he  made 
that  gross  misstatement  of  fact.  Not  only  was  he 
completely  wrong,  but  scientists  today  say  that 
at  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  the  Chilean 
supply  of  nitrates  will  be  sufficient  for  another 
250  years.  This  estimate  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
undeveloped  fields  in  that  country. 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good, 
and  so  it  was  with  Sir  William's  prediction.  It 
served  as  a  stimulus  to  chemists  in  developing  a 
practical  method  of  obtaining  nitrogen  from 
another  source.  The  very  thought  of  losing  70 
percent  of  the  world's  supply  of  nitrogen  caused 
scientist  and  statesman  alike  to  shudder,  for  not 
only  are  nitrates  used  in  agriculture,  but  they  are 
essential  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions. 

Chemists  had  known  for  many  years  that 
nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere  could  be  "fixed", 
but  whether  it  could  be  done  economically 
enough  to  warrant  commercial  production  was 
the  question.  Engineers  were  called  in  to  colla- 
borate with  the  chemists  in  changing  from  lab- 
oratory methods  to  factory  methods.  Costs  of 
machinery  had  to  be  developed,  and  capital  was 
necessary  to  bring  about  the  atmospheric  nitro- 
gen industry. 

In  1902  the  first  attempt  at  commercially 
"fixing"  nitrogen  was  made  at  Niagara  Falls,  but 
it  lasted  only  two  years  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  production.  Several  other  processes  were  sub- 
sequently proposed,  tried  ard  discarded,  but  a 
few,  such  as  the  cyanamid  process,  were  success- 
ful enough  to  warrant  continued  operation.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  two  Germans,  Haber,  a  chemist, 
and  Bosch,  an  engineer,  developed  a  process  un- 
der the  auspices  of  a  large  German  chemical  com- 
pany that  far  overshadowed  the  attempts  made 
by  other  men.  In  1912  an  experimental  plant  was 
producing  10,000  tons  per  year.  With  the  shad- 
ows of  war  growing,  the  German  government 
smiled    upon   this   new    industry      which      would 


have  to  produce  nitrogen  for  her  war  machinery 
when  the  time  came.  Germany  succeeded  in 
putting  her  enemies  in  a  hole  when  the  war 
did  develop,  and  her  commerce  raiders  began  to 
harrass  Allied  shipping  lanes  and  the  loss  of 
nitrogen  put  munitions  production  behind  sche- 
dule. 

At  the  close  of  the  World  War  every  nation 
became  aware  of  the  necessity  of  producing  its 
own  nitrogen.  With  this  in  mind,  many  nitrogen- 
fixing  plants  sprang  up  throughout  the  world 
as  each  country  entered  the  race.  Because  of 
this  race  the  atmospheric  nitrogen  capacity  of 
the  world  is  at  present  almost  twice  the  annual 
consumption.  This  enormous  capacity  of  3,600,- 
000  tons  has  been  achieved  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years! 

During  the  World  War  the  United  States 
was  made  a  victim  of  the  Chilean  nitrate 
monopoly.  Prices  soared,  doubled,  trebled  and 
quadrupled.  In  our  two  years  of  war  we  paid 
Chile  $328,000,000.  Even  the  $127,000,000  in- 
vested in  the  Muscle  Shoals  Plant  failed  to  pro- 
duce one  ton  of  synthetic  nitrogen.  These  enor- 
mous losses  evidently  awoke  America.  By  1928 
this  country  had  become  independent  of  Chile. 
The  capacity  of  American  plants  now  in  operation 
is  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  540,000  tons  an- 
nually. This  is  165,000  tons  more  than  the 
peacetime  requirement  and  15,000  tons  more 
than  the  estimated  wartime  requirement. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  Southern  tobacco 
and  cotton  farmers  are  the  greatest  users  of 
nitrogen,  ninety  percent  of  the  industry  is  located 
south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line,  but  for  a  long 
while  after  the  introduction  of  this  form  of  ni- 
trates to  agriculture,  many  farmers  were  dubious 
and  continued  to  use  the  old  form.  Industrial 
organizations  using  nitrogen,  however,  were  not 
so  wary  and  the  old  form  of  nitrogen  has  practi- 
cally disappeared  from  the  market. 

The  march  of  the  chemical  industries  south- 
ward, continues.  The  rayon  industry,  the 
soda  ash  industry,  the  paper  industry,  and  their 
smaller,  but  no  less  important,  brethren  led  the 
way,  and  now  the  atmospheric  nitrogen  industry 
is  also  on  the  bandwagon.  The  modern  indus- 
trial south  is  also  the  modern  chemical  south. 
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Designs  In  Pig  Brooders 


BY  E.  L.  McKESSON,  '41 


The  United  States  leads  in  pork  production 
by  producing  twenty  percent  of  the  world's  sup- 
ply. Since  electricity  has  been  made  available 
to  nearly  all  farms  by  the  power  companies  and 
the  R.  E.  A.  high  lines,  the  farmers  are  turning 
to  the  use  of  electricitv.  Everyone  knows  that 
electricity  makes  work  easier,  cleaner,  safer, 
and  cheaper,  and  now  the  rates  are  within  reas- 
on; therefore,  the  farmers  are  letting  electric 
current  help  in  every  way  possible. 

Farmers  have  found  that  the  only  way  to 
make  money  with  hogs  is  to  see  that  they  farrow 
twice  a  year.  The  way  to  get  the  hogs  on  mar- 
ket when  the  prices  are  at  the  peak  is  to  have 
the  sows  farrow  in  February  or  early  March.  The 
optimum  temperature  for  pigs  is  50  degrees  F. 
to  60  degrees  F.  but  in  many  states  the  tempera- 
ture is  far  below  this;  therefore  some  type  of 
artificial  heat  has  to  be  supplied. 

The  first  type  of  artificial  heat  was  supplied 
by  lanterns  and  small  stoves.  The  most  efficient 
fuel  which  was  uniform  continuous  and  gave 
less  danger  of  fire  than  wood  was  oil. 

Next  an  electric  lamp  was  hung  on  a  cor- 
ner so  the  young  pigs  could  gather  beneath. 
This  idea  developed  into  our  lamp  type  brooder. 
The  two  most  used  types  of  brooders  today  are 
the   lamp  brooder  and   underheated  brooder. 

There  are  a  number  of  advantages  of  these 
brooders.    Some  of  these  are: 

1.  Distinct   saving   of  labor 

2.  Reliable  automatic  heat  control  regard- 
of  changes  in  the  weather. 

3.  Electric  heat  does  not  use  up  oxygen 
of  the  air  or  give  off  fumes. 

4.  Reduces  mashing  of  young  pigs  by  their 
mother. 

•">.  It  will  save  a  larger  number  of  pigs  and 
in  this  way  the  farmer  will  be  able  to  get  more 
hogs  on  markets  when  the  price  is  high. 

6.  More  economical,  as  it  reduces  the  num- 
ber of  sows  to  feed  if  sows  can  farrow  twice  a 
year. 

7.  There  are  no  fife  hazards. 

There  arc  two  types  of  brooders  in  use  now. 
'I  he  lamp  brooder  is  nothing  more  than  a  triangu- 
lar box  well  insulated  and  equipped  with  a  150 
w;.tt  to  a  200  watt  bulb  with  a  reflector  of  a  dia- 

meter  of  eighteen  inches.     It  has  a  definite  ad- 
vantage aa  this  type  -tt  Ultra-violet  rays. 


This  ray  is  necessary  as  it  helps  to  ward  off 
colds.  Many  days  are  dark  and  dreary,  and  this 
helps  as  a  substitute  for  the  sunshine  when  it 
is  not  available. 

The  other  type  of  brooder  is  the  underheat- 
ed type.  It  is  a  thermostatically  controlled  heat- 
ing element  housed  in  a  galvanized  pan  which 
is  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  brooder.  The  heat 
is  distributed  over  the  floor. 

An  experiment  was  run  by  T.  E.  Hinton 
and  J.  M.  Fore,  of  Purdue  University,  on  these 
two  types.  The  underheated  consumed  nine 
kilowatt  hours  for  four  days  and  twenty-five  kilo- 
watt hours  for  fifteen  days.  The  lamp  reflector 
used  22  kilowatt  hours  for  a  seven  day  period. 

An  experiment  run  by  Oregon  State  Agri- 
cultural College  found  a  real  significance  with 
pigs  farrowed  in  March.  Twelve  sows  and  their 
litters  were  raised  in  eight  weeks  when  using  an 
electric  pig  brooder.  Those  pigs  weighed  an 
average  of  29.5  pounds  each  at  56  days  of  age 
and  those  not  so  raised  (without  a  brooder) 
weighed  25.2  pounds  each.  Another  experiment 
run  by  the  University  of  California  in  1935-36-37 
showed  that  pigs  lost  for  the  first  ten  days  aver- 
aged 29  per  cent  in  regular  farrowing  pens  when 
no  heat  was  supplied.  North  Dakota  reports  a 
loss  of  30  percent  and  Nebraska  reports  on  159 
litters  showed  that  mature  sows  raised  only  60 
percent  of  the  pigs  farrowed.  For  the  same 
years  underheated  brooders  were  used  on  nine- 
teen litters  in  California  with  a  loss  of  only  15 
percent,  and  a  lamp  type,  where  heat  and  light 
were  both  supplied,  lost  only  13  percent. 

A  report  received  from  Purdue  University 
by  T.  E.  Hinton  showed  that  41  pigs  in  houses 
with  heaters  gained  0.318  pounds  per  pig  per 
day  while  20  in  unheated  houses  gained  only 
0.259  pounds  per  pig  per  day.  This  shows  8.1 
percent  more  gain  per  day  per  pig  over  those  of 
unheated  houses.  At  weaning  time  (57  to  70 
days)  39  pigs  farrowed  in  the  heated  house  gain- 
ed .420  pounds  per  day  per  pig  while  pigs  far- 
rowed in  unheated  houses  gained  .345  pounds 
per  day  per  pig.  This  shows  8.5  percent  more 
gained  per  day  over  the  ones  farrowed  in  an 
unheated  pen. 

Therefore,  pig  brooders  not  only  help  to 
gel  hogs  on  market  when  the  prices  are  high, 
but  they  lessen  the  losses  of  pigs  for  the  first 
ten  days  by  50  percent. 
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Alpha  Zeta  Holds  National  Meeting 


BY    W.    M.    HOBSON,    '42 


Two  agricultural  students  while  attending 
Ohio  State  University  realized  the  need  of  a  more 
friendly  relationship  in  the  promotion  of  the  agri- 
cultural profession.  These  two  students,  C.  W. 
Burkett  and  J.  F.  Cunningham,  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  fraternity  composed  of  outstanding  stu- 
dents in  agriculture.  It  was  to  be  neither  a  social 
fraternity  nor  primarily  an  honorary  fraternity, 
but  it  was  to  be  a  service  fraternity  designed  to 
promote  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  agri- 
culture. The  outgrowth  of  these  ideas  by  Mr. 
Burkett  and  Mr.  Cunningham  was  the  founding 
of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Fraternity  of  Alpha 
Zeta  on  November  4,  1897.  From  this  meager 
beginning,  the  Fraternity  rapidly  grew  into  an 
outstanding  national   organization. 

There  are  now  16,000  members  from  44 
chapters  located  in  42  different  states.  The 
South  Carolina  Chapter  of  Alpha  Zeta  installed 
on  April  19,  1930,  was  the  38th  organization 
chartered. 

To  solve  problems  which  naturally  arise  in 
this  large  organization,  and  to  insure  a  closer 
and  more  friendly  relationship  among  the  chap- 
ters, a  convention,  The  Conclave  of  Alpha  Zeta, 
is  held  every  other  year.  These  conventions  are 
attended  by  the  members  of  the  High  Council, 
the  two  co-founders,  and  one  official  delegate 
from  each  chapter.  The  active  Alpha  Zeta  mem- 
ber representing  each  chapter  is  selected  from 
the  Junior  Class. 

The  writer  of  this  article  was  the  delegate 
from  the  South  Carolina  Chapter  to  the  19th  Con- 
clave which  convened  in  Chicago  from  December 
30,  1940  through  January  2,  1941.  This  dele- 
gate arrived  in  the  Chicago  bus  station  well  pre- 
served— in  a  refrigerated  state.  From  the  bus 
station,  he  found  his  way  to  the  Stevens  Hotel, 
headquarters  for  the  Convention.  There  south 
met  south,  yet  one  south  was  north.  Yours  truly 
was  assigned  to  share  a  room  with  the  delegate 
from  South  Dakota. 

Before  launching  into  the  business  part  of 
the  meeting,  the  first  afternoon  and  evening  were 
devoted  to  the  pleasant  task  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted. East  met  west,  north  met  south  and 
soon  all  were  the  best  of  friends. 

In  every  phase  of  the  program,  social  or 
business,  promptness  was  one  of  the  noticeable 
characteristics.      At  thirty   seconds   before    each 


time  of  convening,  the  High  Chancellor  would 
be  seen  with  a  watch  in  his  left  hand  and  the 
gavel  raised  in  his  right.  Promptly  on  the  hour, 
the  gavel  met  the  table  and  the  Conclave  was 
again  in  session. 

The  business  was  conducted  in  a  very  de- 
mocratic manner  similiar  to  that  of  a  well  or- 
ganized legislative  body.  Any  one  of  the  forty 
official  delegates  had  the  right  to  the  floor  to 
either  present  or  discuss  a  proposal.  All  pro- 
posals were  referred  to  various  committees  who 
studied  them  and  submitted  a  written  report.  The 
future  activities  of  the  fraternity  are  determined 
by  these  committees. 

As  12:00  midnight  December  31,  1940  ap- 
proached, business  of  any  description  was  the 
least  of  the  delegates  concern.  Most  of  the  dele- 
gates left  the  hotel  en  masse  to  inspect  the  down- 
town area  of  Chicago.  Soon  the  boys  were  so 
hopelessly  lost  in  the  rush  of  the  crowd  that  no 
two  returned  to  the  hotel  together.  Chicago 
certainly  royally  introduces  in  the  New  Year! 

Among  other  recreational  and  social  activi- 
ties, the  delegates  were  treated  to  a  banquet,  a 
luncheon,  and  an  ice  hockey  game.  At  the  ice 
hockey  game,  they  witnessed  a  free-for-all  in- 
volving the  players  of  both  teams,  the  referee, 
and  several  spectators  and  cops. 

The  Conclave  was  deemed  a  success  and  all 
the  delegates  were  complimented  for  their  splen- 
did work. 

It  is  the  duty  of  each  delegate  to  return  to 
his  chapter  and  to  interpret  all  actions  of  the 
Conclave  to  the  chapter  and  see  that  these  ac- 
tions are  abided  by.  The  South  Carolina  Chap- 
ter, since  hearing  the  report  from  the  delegates, 
has  launched  an  even  more  active  program  than 
it  has  previously  followed  in  promoting  the 
science  of  agriculture  in  South  Carolina  and  in 
obtaining  a  more  friendly  relationship  among 
students  and  faculty  members  at  Clemson. 
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Soil   tillage    is   vital    if   maximum    economic 
yield  is  to  be  derived  from  the  land, 
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"The  farm  must  be  made  a  place  of  beauty 
so  attractive  that  every  passing  stranger  inquires, 
'Who  lives  in  that  lovely  home?'  " — Dr.  Seaman 
A.  Knapp. 
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4-H  Delegates  to  Raleigh 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Clemson 
4-H  Club  represented  the  local  chapter  at  the 
Tri-State  Intercollegiate  4-H  Club  meeting  held 
in  Raleigh,  February  15.  Members  making  the 
trip  were  Bill  Derrick,  G.  W.  Jones,  K.  J.  Bodie, 
and  Ben  Leonard.  Plans  were  made  for  the 
outing  to  be  held  at  Camp  Long  the  week-end 
of  May  17. 

The  4-H  Club  is  taking  steps  to  be  actively 
represented  in  the  Agriculture  Fair  to  be  held 
in  March.  Pruitt  Agnew  has  been  made  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  exhibit  the  purposes 
and  the  activities  of  the  4-H  club. 
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Ag  Engineers  Get  Work 

Since  its  foundation  in  1934,  the  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  Department  has  had  sixty  men 
to  obtain  their  B.  S.  degrees  in  that  field.  Only 
one  man  of  this  number  is  not  employed  at  pres- 
ent. Graduates  have  followed  various  lines  of 
work,  the  majority  being  engaged  in  sales,  ser- 
vice and  advertisement  of  farm  machinery.  Oth- 
ers have  gone  into  private  business,  extension 
work,  conservation  work,  teaching,  selling  ferti- 
lizer and  a  number  of  other  lines  of  endeavor. 
Eighteen  students  will  be  awarded  degrees  in 
agricultural  engineering  in  June. 
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Dairy  Club 

Guest  speaker  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Dairy  Club  was  Hugh  Roberts,  regional  agricul- 
tural engineer  for  the  Portland  Cement  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Roberts'  subject  was  the  history,  uses 
and  general  properties  of  cement.  After  the 
talk,  he  held  an  open  forum  discussion  in  which 
he  answered  questions  from  the  audience.  Agri- 
cultural  engineers   were   guests   at  the   meeting. 
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Judging    Team 

About  eleven  boys  are  trying  out  for  the 
judging  team.  Those  selected  will  go  to  VPI 
in  April.  This  will  be  the  first  trip  of  the  new 
team.  The  boya  trying  out  are  being  given  in- 
struction daily  by  the  team's  coach,  Prof.  Ed 
Mauser. 


Ag.  Men  to  Meeting 

A  group  of  men  from  the  Clemson  Agricul- 
ture Department  attended  the  Southern  Agri- 
culture Meeting  in  Atlanta,  February  5,  6,  and 
7.  A  large  number  of  agriculture  teachers,  ex- 
periment station  and  extension  department  men 
presented  papers. 
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Kappa   Alpha   Sigma 

Professor  Robert  E.  Gee,  of  the  Chemistry 
Department,  and  Dr.  Gilbeart  H.  Collings,  of  the 
Agronomy  Department,  have  been  speakers  at 
recent  meetings  of  Kappa  Alpha  Sigma,  agro- 
nomy society.  Besides  presenting  speakers  on 
technical  subjects,  Kappa  Alpha  Sigma  each 
year  gives  a  social  for  its  members.  The  club 
.is  also  taking  steps  to  assist  in  the  Ag.  Fair. 
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Alpha  Tau  Alpha  Taps  Seniors 

Five  vocational  agricultural  education  seni- 
ors were  recently  accepted  for  membership  in 
Alpha  Tau  Alpha,  national  honorary  fraternity 
for  agricultural  education  students,  announced 
C.  C.  Jackson,  president  of  the  fraternity. 

Those  seniors  being  initiated  were:  E.  C 
Jackson,  Starr;  E.  F.  Bennett,  Vance;  D.  E.  Bra- 
zell,  Blaney;  L.  C.  Hicks,  York,  and  R.  M.  Hen- 
drix,  of  Greer. 

Two  vice-presidents  of  the  fraternity  gradu- 
ated at  the  end  of  first  semester  and  at  the  last 
meeting  C.  K.  Hollingsworth,  of  Greenwood,  and 
C.  M.  Eaddy,  of  Hemingway,  were  elected  to 
fill  out     their  unexpired  terms. 
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Civil  Service 

Agronomy  seniors  are  making  preparations 
for  the  Civil  Service  Examination  to  be  held 
March  8.  The  position  offered  is  that  of  Assist- 
ant Agronomist.  The  junior  agronomy  students 
also  stood  a  Civil   Service   examination  recently. 

Two  mid-year  graduates  in  Agricultural 
Education  have  secured  positions  nearby.  R.  F. 
Wheeler,  of  Saluda,  is  teaching  vocational  agri- 
culture at  Central,  and  W.  C.  Stroud,  of  Rich- 
burg,  is  doing  I )  1 1 1 A  work  for  the  Dairy  depart- 
ment. 
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Ag  Fair  Plans 

Fair  Chairman  Marshall  E.  Walker  recently 
announced  that  the  Agricultural  Fair  will  be  held 
here  March  22  and  23.  The  fair  is  being  spon- 
sored and  presented  by  students  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  School  of  Agriculture.  All  build- 
ings of  the  School  of  Agriculture  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  fair  and  many  interesting  and  educa- 
tional exhibits  will  be  presented. 

Other  members  of  the  executive  committee 
are:  T.  E.  Garrison,  assistant  manager;  J.  J. 
Lever,  H.  W.  Hollis  and  Ben  Leonard,  promo- 
tion; L.  C.  Martin,  E.  P.  Huguenin  and  W.  M. 
Hobson,  finance;  F.  M.  Kearse,  H.  G.  Way  and 
R.  C.  Wiggins,  exhibits,  and  P.  D.  Seabrook, 
secretary  treasurer. 
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Future   Farmers   Elect   Officers 

Members  of  the  Clemson  College  chapter  of 
the  FFA  recently  elected  the  following  new  offi- 
cers: C.  M.  Eaddy,  President,  D.  C.  Herlong,  vice- 
president  and  W.  L.  Brunson,  treasurer.  Other 
officers  elected  were  T.  H.  Caldwell,  treasurer, 
C.  K.  Hollingsworth,  reporter,  and  O.  H.  Mc- 
Kagen,  parliamentarian. 

The  program  at  the  last  meeting  featured 
Dr.  D.  W.  Daniel,  Clemson's  ambassador  of  good 
will,  who  was  at  his  entertaining  and  informa- 
tive best.  During  the  business  period,  plans 
were  made  for  a  social  which  will  be  held  in 
March. 
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Horticulture  Club  Sees  Films 

At  a  recent  meeting,  members  of  the  Horti- 
culture Club  and  the  professor  of  the  entomology 
and  horticulture  departments  were  entertained 
by  colored  films  showing  the  habits  of  the  cod- 
ling moth  and  the  Japanese  beetle.  Mr.  Joe 
Webb,  a  Clemson  graduate  now  with  the  Georgia 
Department  of  Entomology,  explained  the  pic- 
tures. The  second  portion  of  the  program  was 
conducted  by  Dr.  D.  R.  Jenkins.  Dr.  Jenkins' 
subject  was  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  He 
is  a  native  of  Australia  and  presented  some  in- 
teresting facts  about  the  continent  "down 
under." 


ANNOUNCEMENT    OF    FIRST    ANNUAL 
CLEMSON    HORSE    SHOW 

The  first  annual  Clemson  Horse  Show 
will  be  held  at  Clemson  College,  Saturday 
night,  March  22  at  7:30  P.  M.  This  show 
is  being  put  on  in  connection  with  the  Clem- 
son Ag  Fair  which  is  to  be  held  Saturday 
and  Sunday  afternoon  March  22  aand  23. 
A  well  rounded  program  has  been  planned 
including  ten  horse  classes  and  several  nov- 
elty acts.  The  exhibitors  will  compete  for 
trophies  and  ribbons,  and  James  V.  Robin- 
son of  Greenville  will  be  the  judge.  The 
Clemscn  Horse  Show  is  planned  as  an  an- 
nual event  and  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Clemson  Animal  Husbandry  Club.  Entry 
blanks  are  being  prepared  and  will  be  sent 
out  to  all  horsemen  in  a  few  days. 


PROTECT   YOUR    PEACH    CROP 

with 

PAN 
PEACH   SPRAY 

PAN  contains  all  the  necessary  ingredients 
to  assure  maximum  protection. 

SIMPLE  TO  USE 

PAN  is  used  at  the  rate  of  8  pounds  to  50 
gallons  of  water  and  is  put  up  in  convenient 
units: — Cases  of  4-8  lb.  bags,  cases  of  2-16 
lb.   bags  and  cases  of  4-16  lb.  bags. 

Leading  peach  growers  throughout  the  coun- 
try find  PAN  PEACH  SPRAY  the  best  answer 
to   their   spraying   problems. 

The  J.  W.  Woolfolk  Company 

Manufacturers 

Fort  Valley  Georgia 
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Forage  For  Poultry 


By    E.    R.    HUGUENIN    Jr.,    '42 


One  of  the  biggest  and  more  obvious  mis- 
takes made  by  South  Carolina  farmers  in  poultry 
management  is  not  providing  sufficient  space  for 
the  growing  of  grazing  crops.  Green  forage  is 
one  of  the  most  economical  of  all  feeds,  whether 
for  hogs,  hens,  or  cattle.  Very  often  the  laying 
and  brooder  house  are  squeezed  in  between 
other  buildings  without  proper  consideration  be- 
ing given  to  spacing  of  buildings  or  room  to 
plant  a  green  forage  crop.  Another  very  com- 
mon mistake  is  locating  the  house  and  yards  on 
land  that  is  too  wet  for  the  best  sanitary  prac- 
tices and  unsuitable  for  a  growing  crop. 

Chickens,  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese  are  na- 
tural consumers  of  a  large  amount  of  roughage, 
and  the  cheapest  and  easiest  way  to  provide  this 
is  to  allow  them  to  have  free  range  over  a  grow- 
ing, green  crop,  grass  or  legume.  For  this  reas- 
on poultry  yards  should  be  located  on  well  drain- 
ed fertile  soils  which  is  suitable  both  for  the 
chickens  and  their  grazing.  The  yards  should 
be  large  enough  to  furnish  a  reasonable  amount 
of  roughage  over  a  considerable  period.  This 
would  require  about  one  acre  for  every  five  hun- 
dred pullets  during  the  growing  season  and  one 
acre  for  one  hundred  hens  that  are  laying.  Tur- 
keys and  geese  require  more  green  feeds  than 
chickens  and  so  require  a  wider  range  and  a 
greater  variety  of  grazing  material. 

Modern  poultry  husbandry  men  recognize 
the  high  nutritive  value  and  sanitation  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  a  satisfactory  green  range. 
Succulent  green  feed  from  grasses  and  legumes 
is  one  of  the  best  natural  feeds  and  if  it  is  lack- 
ing in  the  poultry  ration  it  has  to  be  made  up  by 
expensive  feed  supplements. 

The  green  fast  growing  range  is  an  econo- 
mical source  of  proteins,  minerals,  and  vitamins, 
particularly  vitamins  A  and  G  which  are  espe- 
cially necessary  in  a  poultry  ration. 

Green  feeds  also  have  advantages  other 
than  nutritional  in  that  it  tends  to  keep  the  birds 
busy  and  content.  It  may  help  to  prevent  feath- 
er pulling  and  cannibalism  in  growing  chickens 
and  laying  hens.     For  these  reasons  it  is  vitally 

ntial  that  poultry  should  have  access  to 
en  forage  at  all  times.  To  supply  this  for 
baby  chicks,  the  yards  and  houses  should  be  ar- 
ranged so  that  both  can  be  moved  each  year 
so  as  to  minimize  the  dangers  of  infectious  dis- 


Forage     is     bot.i     economical 
and      nutritious 

eases.  This  range  should  supply  shade  as  well 
as  food  for  baby  chicks  and  pullets. 

Among  the  many  grasses  and  legumes  that 
can  be  grown  in  South  Carolina  a  few  possess 
qualities  that  make  them  especially  desirable  for 
poultry.  Permanent  sod-forming  grasses  and  le- 
gumes together  with  quick  growing  plants, 
both  grasses  and  legumes  may  be  used  to  pro- 
vide a  suitable  pasture  through  the  entire  year. 

The  most  important  factor  in  providing  a 
good  grazing  crop  is  to  have  a  rich  soil  well 
balanced  in  soil  nutrients.  Generally  this  can  be 
obtained  by  applying  one-half  to  one  ton  of 
superphosphate  to  every  acre.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  this  should  give  excellent  results. 
When  crops  are  closely  grazed,  application  of 
fertilizer  containing  readily  available  nitrogen 
will  be  beneficial.  If  a  top  dressing  is  used  the 
poultry  should  be  excluded  until  a  rain  has  clean- 
ed the  forage  of  the  fertilizing  material. 
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Congratulations 

The  field  house  is  finally  nearing  completion 
and  The  Agrarian  extends  its  heartiest  congratu- 
lations to  Coach  Frank  Howard  and  his  staff  for 
their  fine  work  and  the  new  acquisition.  Mem- 
bers of  the  fairer  sex  who  come  to  Clemson 
dances  will  be  more  than  glad  to  know  that 
rooms  are  provided  for  them.  These  rooms  will 
be  used  for  members  of  visiting  teams  also. 
Lounges,  dressing  rooms  and  a  canteen  go  to 
make   this   a   complete    unit. 
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Low-State  Erosion 


BY   CAROL    M.    EADDY,    '41 


The  need  for  Soil  Conservation  in  lower 
South  Carolina  has,  until  recently,  been  more 
of  a  paradox  than  a  reality.  Farmers  have  not 
been  made  to  realize  the  paramount  importance 
of  conserving  their  soil,  their  most  prized  and 
irreplaceable  possession.  So  far  they've  failed 
to  attach  the  proper  significance  to  an  old  but 
true  statement,  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure  especially  when  applied 
to  soil  erosion.  When  applied  to  the  irreparable 
effects  of  soil  erosion,  the  value  and  benefit  of 
purposely  waiting  to  learn  through  inference  and 
observations  of  one's  own  soil  may  be  said  to  be 
comparable  to  the  value  of  a  farmer  engaging 
a  veterinarian  after  his  horse  has  died. 

It  therefore  seems  needless  to  say  that  when 
applied  to  the  farm,  especially  the  soil,  the  cost 
of  learning  by  allowing  the  destructive  forces  of 
soil  erosion  to  work  freely  far  exceeds  the  bene- 
fit received  therefrom.  Knowledge  is  costly,  but 
experience  is  priceless.  The  fallacy  of  the  farmer 
to  gain  knowledge  of  soil  erosion  through  the 
teachings  of  his  experience  is  as  foolish  as  the 
idea  of  a  swimmer  diving  into  a  pool  that  con- 
tains no  water.  Why  have  not  the  farmers  been 
made  to  realize,  as  they  have  in  the  Piedmont, 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  avoiding  such 
useless  experience,  and  the  need  for  protecting 
this  land  against  these  merciless  forces  of  ero- 
sion? 

A  suggestive  reason  is  that  it  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  lack  of  emphasizing  the  total  anni- 
hilation of  the  soil  resulting  from  free  soil  ero- 
sion, especially  sheet  erosion,  which  is  the  pre- 
dominant type  in  the  lower  part  of  the  State. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  a  mystery  to 
many  farmers  why  their  soil  becomes  poorer  from 
year  to  year.  And  although  other  attributes  must 
be  recognized  at  this  point  in  claiming  a  share 
of  the  causes  of  this  approaching  annihilated 
condition,  sheet  erosion  may  justly  be  credited 
as  being  responsible  to  a  notable  extent. 

Another  reason  why  Low-State  farmers  fail 
to  realize,  before  it  is  too  late,  the  desperate 
condition  of  their  soil  so  cunningly  produced  by 
sheet  erosion,  is  the  subtle  way  in  which  this 
type  of  erosion  works.  It  carries  in  its  subver- 
sive wake,  deception  and  concealment.  As  long 
as  it  remains  as  sheet  erosion  it  ingeniously  pre- 


cludes all  reason  for  the  farmer  to  be  alarmed. 
At  the  same  time  the  most  widespread  and 
worst  type  of  erosion  in  existence  is  gradually 
but  surely  and  most  effectively  removing  from 
the  land  its  precious  and  priceless  top-soil. 

This  useless  devastation  of  farm  land  must 
be  reckoned  with  immediately.  Little  do  we 
realize  that  the  soil,  "Our  Heritage,"  cannot  be 
replaced.  There  is  no  substitute  for  it.  Once 
lost,  it  is  definitely  and  forever  irretrievable.  Yet, 
those  of  us  in  the  lower  part  of  the  State  seem 
to  be  too  busy  gaining  a  livelihood  from  our 
soil  to  concern  ourselves  with  such  an  insignifi- 
cant matter  as  erosion  control.  That  is  a  com- 
paratively new  term  to  us.  We  have  not  needed 
it  before,  why  should  we  need  it  now?  We 
just  have  the  advantage  over  those  who  choose 
to  live  where  erosion  is  more  serious.  What 
reason  have  we  to  regard  it  as  being  serious 
when  we  are  unable  to  observe  any  apparent 
effects  of  deterioration.  If  it  is  easier  and  more 
convenient  for  us  to  run  our  rows  straight  and 
on  a  down-grade,  we'll  do  so.  A  little  sand  or 
silt  may  wash  down  some  rows,  but  what  does 
that  matter,  it's  not  enough  to  make  a  big  dif- 
ference. 

To  the  farmer  who  believes  there  can  be 
logic  for  such  disdainful  and  preposterous  reas- 
oning, may  his  crude,  ignorant,  and  pathetic  way 
of  thinking  be  somehow  influenced  to  the  con- 
trary; perhaps  by  some  free  but  competent  ad- 
vice or  by  merely  observing  soil  that  has  been 
destroyed  by  erosion.  If  this  does  not  convince 
him  and  cause  him  to  change  his  way  of  think- 
ing, he  will  be  left  in  the  hands  of  fate,  and  fate, 
itself,  will  take  the  critical  step  towards  prov- 
ing to  him  how  exceptionally  wrong  he  was. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  experience  given 
away  is  seldom  appreciated,  and  so  it  is  with 
advice.  Therefore,  when  a  farmer  completely 
ignores  the  free  and  authoriative  advice  con- 
cerning soil  erosion,  regardless  of  what  happens 
to  his  soil,  he  alone  is  responsible. 

It  has  been  sedately  said  that  the  largest 
room  in  existence  is  the  room  for  improvement. 
Could  any  statement  be  more  applicable  to  the 
present  prevailing  condition  of  our  soil  from  an 
erosion  standpoint? 
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Green  Manure  Crops 


BY  R.  N.   GLEASON,   '42 


A  green-manure  crop  is  any  crop  grown  and 
plowed  under  while  green  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  soil,  especially  by  the  addition  of  or- 
ganic matter.  These  crops  affect  the  supply  of 
plant  nutrients,  and  improve  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  soil,  which  is  important  in  erosion 
control. 

Nearly  all  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil 
has  as  its  source  decayed  plant  material.  The 
roots  of  plants  is  the  greatest  source;  however, 
stable  manure  and  green  manures  have  been 
used  to  supplement  this  source.  Many  conditions 
affect  the  amount  of  organic  matter  that  actually 
accumulates  from  the  decay  of  these  materials. 
A  large  part  of  the  plant  material  disappears 
during  decay  as  carbon  dioxide.  It  has  been 
found  that  on  sandy  soil  in  a  hot  climate,  the 
conditions  are  unfavorable  to  the  extent  that 
the  loss  may  be  so  excessive  that  no  permanent 
addition  to  the  soil  organic  matter  is  made  even 
by  turning  under  a  heavy  green-manure  crop. 

When  a  single  green-manure  crop  is  turned 
under,  no  very  large  addition  to  the  soil  organic 
matter  can  be  expected.  If  a  crop  that  will 
yield  a  ton  of  dry  matter  per  acre  is  turned  un- 
der, only  about  one-half  will  become  a  part  of 
the  humus  because  the  other  half  is  quickly  lost 
as  carbon  dioxide  or  in  other  ways.  If  1000 
pounds  were  added  a  year,  40  years  would  be 
required  to  double  the  organic  matter  in  a  soil 
that  contains  2  percent  of  organic  matter  (40,- 
000  pounds  per  acre)  in  the  surface  soil.  This 
illustration  points  out  that  the  main  object  of 
green  manuring  must  be  to  maintain  rather  than 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  in 
soils. 

Both  legumes  and  non-legumes  are  used  as 

greer-manure  crops.     Legumes  add  both  organic 

matter   and    nitrogen,   whereas   non-legumes   add 

anic  matter  only.    Such  a  crop  as  rye  or  sor- 

n  will  supply  more  bulk  than  a  legume.  This 
fact  is  ore  to  be  considered,  because  from  the 
standpoinl  of  maintaining  organic  matter  of  the 
Boil,  bulk  is  of  first  importance.  Non-legumes 
contain  a  lower  percent  of  protein  and  a  higher 
percenl  of  carbohydrates  than  legumes.  When 
non-legume  decay,  a  large  amounl  of  energy  is 
formed.  However,  the  bacteria  responsible  for 
decay  requires  an  of  nitrogen.  Non-legumes 

often   fail   t<>  supply  tins  nitrogen,  and  the  bac- 


teria use  the  available  soil  nitrogen,  which  causes 
failure  of  the  following  crop.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  this  to  happen  when  a  nearly  ripe  crop 
of  rye  is  turned  under.  A  legume  crop,  on  the 
other  hand,  containing  a  higher  percent  of  pro- 
tein and  a  lower  percent  of  carbohydrates  car- 
ries with  it  more  than  enough  nitrogen  for  its 
decay,  and  this  excess  becomes  available  to  the 
following  crop. 

The  amount  of  nitrogen  added  when  a  le- 
gume is  turned  under  depends  on  the  kind  of 
legume,  the  thickness  of  the  stand,  and  the  stage 
of  growth  at  which  the  legume  is  turned  under. 
The  top  part  of  a  legume  plant  has  about  twice 
as  much  nitrogen  in  it  as  does  the  underground 
portion.  When  turned  under  as  green  ma- 
nure, a  legume  adds  to  the  soil  only  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  it  has  taken  from  the  air. 

There  are  other  factors  determining  the 
crop  to  be  used  for  green  manuring  besides  the 
amount  of  organic  matter  and  nitrogen.  One 
of  these  is  the  time  when  they  least  interfere  with 
the  regular  cash  crops.  In  the  South,  winter 
cover  crops  are  used  and  turned  under  in  the 
spring  as  green  manure. 

Each  user  of  green  manure  crops  should 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  when  large  quantities 
of  green  organic  matter  are  turned  under  the 
soil,  some  time  must  be  allowed  to  elapse  before 
planting  a  succeeding  crop.  This  lapse  of  time 
avoids  injury  by  decomposition  products  to  the 
seedling  of  the  crop  to  be  planted. 


The   u»e   of   "home-grown"    fertilizer — 
green    manure    crop* — improves    the    soil 


Beyond  the  Horizon... 


@ 


§■     ACH  new  year  brings  a  new  horizon,  beyond  which  are  concealed 
the  realities  that  mateiialize  or  shatter  our  hopes,  our  dreams,  our 
visions.  It  is  this  mystery  of  the  future  that  adds  zest  to  living  and  spurs 
man  to  new  achievement. 


In  1837,  John  Deere  caught  a  vision  of  a  better  plow  to  turn  the 
stubborn  soils  of  the  new  west.  He  dreamed,  he  hoped,  as  his  anvil 
rang  day  after  day,  night  after  night.  Success  greater  than  his  fondest 
hopes  lay  beyond  the  horizon  for  John  Deere,  the  blacksmith  of 
Orand  Detour. 

Today,  the  great  organization  that  bears  his  name  looks  forward  to 
new  horizons,  to  new  achievements  in  the  creation  and  perfection  of 
equipment  that  makes  life  easier  and  more  profitable  for  the  man  who 
tills  the  soil.  Its  twelve  great  factories  with  thousands  of  men,  and  its 
sales  organization  that  spreads  around  the  world  are  a  living  tribute  to 
:ne  man  who  saw  beyond  the  horizon  of  1837. 


JOHN    DEERE 


MOLINE,   ILLINOIS 
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Oddities  of  Agriculture 


BY   EARLE  C.    TRUETT,   Jr.,    '41 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  a  one-cent 
postal  card  may  bring  to  you  from  your  agricul- 
tural college  publications  worth  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars  toward    better   farming?. 

Over  4,000,000,000  feet  of  lumber  and  tim- 
ber products  will  be  necessary  to  fill  the  require- 
ments of  the  National  Defense  program  during 
the  next  17  months. 

We  should  also  say,  blessed  are  the  terrace 
makers  because  they  shall  be  called  the  saviors 
of  the  soil. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  field  walking?  Well, 
you've  seen  it  running  down  muddy  streams, 
and  that's  more  frightful. 

Wise  land  use  has  a  moral  and  spiritual 
value.  Soil  conservation  gives  new  life  to  rural 
communities  and  their  churches. 

Did  you  know  a  cow  requires  about  an  hour 
to  eat  enough  grass,  and  regrind  it  suitably  for 
assimilation  to  produce  one  quart  of  milk? 

It  is  estimated  that  if  a  laying  flock  is  to 
make  a  reasonable  labor  income  for  its  owner, 
the  hens  should  lay  an  average  of  at  least  150 
eggs  each  year. 

It  is  true  that  good  farm  buildings  are  an- 
other thing  that  don't  grow  well  on  poor  land. 

Damage  to  cotton  bales,  unprotected  from 
the  weather  this  winter,  estimated  at  $5.00  per 
bale,  will  cost  the  Southern  farmers  a  lot  of 
money,  practically  all  of  which  could  be  saved. 

In  the  book  of  succesful  farming,  thare  will 
be  many  legume  leaves. 

When  the  farmer's  dollar  goes  to  town,  busi- 
nes  picks  up,  wages  rise,  jobs  are  created  and 
dollars  multiply. 

Just  a  little  traveling  on  the  Great  Plains 
of  the  west  makes  you  realize  how  blessed  is  a 
land  like  the  Southeast  with  ample  rainfall. 

Because  hogs  do  not  perspire,  they  suffer 
from  heat  more  than  other  domesticated  farm 
animals  and  therefore  need  plenty  of  shelter  and 
fresh  water. 

Two  good  reasons  for  painting  are:  It  adds 
beauty  to  the  building,  and  also  paint  gives  pro- 
tection from  weathering  and  this  adds  perman- 
ency to  a  structure. 

Rotten  manure,  entirely  decomposed,  makes 
a  swell  mulch  for  the  bed  of  perennial  flowers 
after  the  stalks  have  been  cut  and  removed. 


The  strangest  experiment  directed  toward  the 
alleviation  of  the  boll  weevil  menace  is  to  be 
seen  at  the  Delta  Experiment  Station  at  Stone- 
ville,  Mississippi.  Weevils  take  to  their  heels  in 
consternation  as  a  gadget  with  bells  on  it  is 
started  to  jingling.  The  affair  is  built  so  that 
when  a  small  motor  is  turned  on,  a  bell  is  hit 
swiftly  by  rotating  clappers,  making  a  long  jing- 
ling noise. 

There  are  more  students  in  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  United  States  than  in  those 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put-together.  Ameri- 
cans are  by  far  the  best  educated,  best  housed, 
best  clothed,  best  fed  people  in  all  the  world. 
May  it  ever  remain  the  home  of  the  free  and  the 
brave. 

High  quality  and  low  prices  are  never  found 
together  in  the  same  bag. 

A  new  vaccine  for  hog  cholera  contains  no 
disease  producing  virus  and  does  not  require  the 
costly  serum  dose. 

Farm  population  has  increased  two  million 
in  the  last  decade. 

Germany  has  grabbed  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and 
Holland  the  home  of  the  Holstein.  After  the 
war  Europe  may  have  to  come  to  the  U.  S.  to  re- 
plenish its  stock  of  purebreds. 

In  the  first  draft  of  Stephen  Foster's  im- 
mortal "Old  Folks  at  Home"  he  used  the  name 
"Pee  Dee  River" ;  therefore  the  Pee  Dee  almost 
became  world-famous. 

Cotton  farmers  of  S.  C.  should  be  congrat- 
ulated on  producing  a  372  pound  average  on 
1,235,000  acres.  It  took  not  only  ideal  weather 
but  mighty  good  farming  for  the  South  Carolina 
cotton  growers  to  make  this  amazing  record. 

Pruning  can  be  done  any  time  from  Nov.  to 
April.     Tools  ready? 

Oyster  shells  supply  chickens  with  calcium 
— but  they're  not  a  substitute  for  grit.  They 
quickly  dissolve  in  digestive  juices,  and  have 
little,  if  any,  grinding  value. 

M.  L.  Wilson,  a  director  of  Extension  work 
says,  "Food  and  nutrition  are  very  vital  things 
in  defense  and  war  activities.'' 

I'm  just  beginning  to  learn  that  I  can  use 
my  land  for  profitable  production  and  conserve 
it,  too. 
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We  all  should  agree  that  whoever  saves  a 
field  from  erosion's  frightful  waste  is  doing  a 
service  to  posterity. 

There  are  millions  of  acres  of  idle  land  in 
the  Southern  States  that  should  be  producing  at 
least  250  board  feet  of  pine  timber  a  year. 

Sad  but  true — the  only  running  water  in 
many  farm  tenant  houses  is  that  which  runs 
through  the  roof  when  they  leak. 

A  pathetic  little  feature  of  the  coming  win- 
ter rains  is  the  huge  amount  of  soil  that  will  go 
down  the  creek  from  fields  not  protected  by  ter- 
racing and  other  soil-conservation  practices. 

Americans  eat  an  average  of  about  1440  lbs. 
of  food  per  person  annually,  or  nearly  4  lbs.  a 
day. 

A  woodland  pasture  is  a  rather  poor  wood- 
land and  a  mighty  poor  pasture. 

Many  farmers  could  send  their  boys  and 
girls  to  college  on  dairy  cows,  if  you  get  what  I 


mean. 
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Slogan   for    1941   farming:    Make   the   farm 
feed  the  family. 


Serving  the  Peach  Growers  of  South 
Carolina,  Marketing  Peaches  and  Supply- 
ing Insecticides  and  Sprays  of  All  Kinds. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
PEACH  GROWERS  ASSOCIATION 

219    Montgomery    Building 
SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


CHAMBERS  PRINTING  COMPANY 

J.    B.    CHAMBERS,    owner 
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AG.  FAIR  PREVIEW 

continued  from  page   13 

novelty  events).  There  will  be  ten  horse  classes 
and  six  novelty  events. 

The  horse  classes  will  be  as  follows:  (1) 
Amateur  Three  Gaited  Horse  Class,  (2)  Horse- 
manship Class,  (3)  Five  Gaited  Class,  (4)  Road 
Hack  Class,  (5)  Walking  Horse  Class,  (6)  Young 
Ladies  Horsemanship  Class,  (7)  Gentleman 
Amateur  Riding  Class. 

The  Entomology  Department  will  have  a 
most  educational  exhibit.  All  of  the  insect  pest 
and  wild  life  of  South  Carolina  will  be  shown. 
Different  means  to  combat  pests  will  also  be 
demonstrated. 

Dr.  Lease  will  have  a  complete  array  of 
crystal  vitamins  and  their  functions  in  the  human 
and  animal  body. 

Due  to  incomplete  plans  the  Agricultural 
Education  Department  has  not  announced  the 
nature  of  their  exhibit. 

We,  the  Agricultural  and  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation students  of  Clemson  College,  present  this 
Ag  Fair  to  show  you  the  progress  we  are  mak- 
ing. Come  out,  have  a  big  time  and  see  what 
young  South  Carolinians  are  doing. 


BEST    RESULTS   —   QUICK    SERVICE 

GET  T.  C.  PRODUCTS 


MICROGEL 


IRON  SULPHATE 


A     neutral     copper     fungi-  Iron    is    one    of    t  lie    most 

cide   suitable    for   mixing   with  Important      mineral      elements 

oils.       An     amorphous     powder  for    plant    growth.      It    is   easilj 

containing    50     percent    copper  furnished     liv     use     ol     T      (; 

as    metallic.  ferrl-floc. 


TRI-BASIC 
COPPER  SULPHATE 
Host     widely     used     fixed 
copper   fur   spraying   and   dust- 
ing    tomatoes,     sugar     beets, 

potatoes  and  other  vegetables. 
Genuine  Trl-Basic  full  :>:(  per- 
cent   metallic    copper. 

MONO-HYDRATED 
COPPER  SULPHATE 

For  preparation  of  cop- 
per lime  dust  guaranteeing 
full  89  percent  metallic  cop- 
per. 

COPPER    FUNGICIDES 

Tennessee    26   pe  cent    and 

Tennessee     :;i     percent.     Verj 

successfully      used     as     spraj 

or      dust       to      control       fungus 

i  iea     of     fruit     trees     and 


ZINC    SULPHATE 

Acts  as  buffering  agent 
in  sprays.  Stimulates  growth 
and  overcomes  certain  plan! 
diseases.  Comnletelj  soluble. 
H'uli   in   zinc  contont 

COPPER  SULPHATE 

"Activating"     element     for 
copper     di  t  Iclent     soils.       The 
p  oduct    you    ni  ed    for    home- 
'Bordeaux." 


MANGANESE 
SULPHATE 
Increases     yield,     Improves 

flavor     ami     shipping     tjl 

Bpra]  Grade  flnel]  r  mmd 
fe  i  llzer  R  ade  iilxos  well 
h  tb    other    materials.      Easily 

applied. 


ES-MIN-EL 

compiling     In     one     package     the     essential 

mineral    e  amenta     sue  i    as      ■  nc,      mangani   e,    i Iron, 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 


FARM  MECHANIZATION 

continued  from  page  13 
electrically  wired  fences  has,  to  a  large  degree, 
taken  drudgery  and  labor  out  of  farm  tasks. 
New  1/4  to  1/2  horsepower  electric  motors  are 
being  used  on  the  farm  for  grinding  small  grains, 
with  power  lathes  and  saws,  and  for  operation 
of  ventilators  in  barns  for  curing  hay. 

Farm  mechanization  has  come  a  long  way; 
but  it  still  has  far  to  go.  The  Southeast  is  the 
least  mechanized  section  of  the  country  as  to 
farm  machinery;  but  it,  too,  is  rapidly  advanc- 
ing in  all  phases  of  power  farming,  because  it 
has  learned  that  cheaper  and  greater  production 
per   acre   means   greater   net  returns. 
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Many  of  our  farm  people  will  sleep  much 
better  because  of  the  cooperative  mattress  mak- 
ing program  throughout  the  South. 
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Limestone  and  phosphate  is  a  powerful  grass 
growing  team,   according  to  agronomists. 
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A  million  matches  may  be  made  from  one 
tree  but  one  match  may  destroy  a  million  trees. 


Mtvfy* 


Atlanta,  Ga. 


Lockland,  Ohu 


POTASH,  COMPANY 


General  Sales  Office:  Baltimore 


Southern  Sales  Office:  A*1 
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Soil  Acidity  and  the  Southern  Farmer 


BY  L.  C.  HAMMOND,  '42 


"Lime — the    first    step    toward    more    profitable    farming    in 
the    Southeast." 

The  southern  states  make  up  one  of  the 
poor  sections  of  the  United  States.  Why  is  this 
statement  true?  There  are  many  and  varied 
factors  which  contribute  to  the  general  poverty 
conditions  found  to  exist  among  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  farmers  of  this  section.  Erosion,  pro- 
moted by  the  climatic  and  topographic  features 
plus  the  general  ignorance  and  careless  of  the 
farmers,  has  removed  the  soil  upon  which  our 
grandfathers  made  aan  abundant  living.  The 
one  crop  system  of  farming  has  depleted  the 
soil  of  its  fertility  and  organic  matter  and  has 
promoted  an  acid  condition.  Because  of  the  poor 
soil,  physically,  biologically,  and  in  quantity  of 
available  nutrients  farmers  have  been  forced  to 
use  some  commercial  fertilizers.  Without  their 
use  in  some  areas  the  farmer  would  hardly  be 
able  to   obtain   a   bare   living. 

In  the  South  the  soil  acidity  problem  is  re- 
ceiving much  attention.  A  test  of  over  two  and 
one-quarter  million  soil  samples  taken  from  all 
over  South  Carolina  revealed  that  seventy-five 
percent  of  the  cropland  is  too  acid  for  a  farmer 
to  obtain  an  adequate  profit  from  his  occupa- 
tion. Only  about  twenty-five  percent  of  the  far- 
mers in  this  state  are  making  a  fair  profit  and, 
generally  speaking,  these  live  on  the  twenty- 
five  percent  of  soils  which  are  not  extremely 
acid.  In  recent  years,  pioneers  in  this  field  have 
labored  to  promote  the  use  of  lime  to  partially 


correct  this  acid  condition  of  the  soil.  The  far- 
mers, however,  and  even  a  few  agricultural  lead- 
ers have  been  slow  to  recognize  the  profit  to 
be  reaped  from  its  use.  In  many  other  states 
more  lime  is  used  than  in  South  Carolina,  even 
where  their  soils  are  derived  from  limestone  and 
other  basic  rocks.  Most  South  Carolina  soils 
being  derived  from  acid  rocks  need  relatively 
more   lime. 

The  southeastern  states  are  highest  in  the 
total  consumption  of  commercial  fertilizers.  Sup- 
erphosphate is  used  in  great  quantities  either 
alone  or  in  mixed  goods,  yet  there  is  commonly 
a  comparatively  unequal  crop  return.  The  crop 
apparently  does  not  obtain  a  sufficient  amount 
of  this  fertilizer  element  even  though  large  quan- 
tities are  applied  to  the  soil.  Plants  must  have 
phosphorous.  Animals  must  obtain  phosphorus 
from  the  plants  which  in  turn  must  get  their 
phosphorus  from  the  soil.  A  deficiency  of  phos- 
phorus is  shown  by  the  plants  becoming  very 
dark  green  in  color,  and  their  failure  to  make 
necessary  root  growth. 

The  reason  for  plants  not  showing  a  corres- 
ponding response  for  the  amount  of  superphos- 
phate used,  can  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of 
soluble  iron  and  aluminum  in  the  acid  soils.  These 
compounds  cause  the  superphosphate  to  revert 
into  a  form  which  is  unavailable  to  the  plants. 
For  many  years  farmers  have  been  spending 
money  on  a  costly  product  used  to  precipitate 
the  iron  and  aluminum  when  a  cheaper  product, 
limestone,  should  have  been  used.  This  does  not 
mean  that  no  phosphate  should  be  used.  Prob- 
ably more  should  be  used,  but  to  supply  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  be  absorbed  by  the  plant, 
lime  must  be  used  to  precipitate  these  toxic  ele- 
ments. The  pH  of  the  soil  should  be  maintained 
between  six  and  seven  for  the  plants  to  be  able 
to  absorb  the  maximum  amount  of  phosphorus. 
The  lime,  besides  precipitating  the  iron  and 
aluminum  by  raising  the  soil  pH,  has  another 
function  furnishing  calcium,  which  reverts  the 
superphosphate  to  the  form  more  readily  avail- 
able to  plants  than  if  the  iron  and  aluminum 
were  allowed  to  revert  to  superphosphate  as  is 
the  case  in  acid  soils. 

continued    on   page    31 
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National  Defense  and  Vocational  Education 


BY  S.  K.  ABLE,  '42 


To  many  residents  of  agricultural  districts, 
as  in  rural  South  Carolina,  the  defense  program 
of  the  United  States  is  an  abstract  quantity  which 
affects  them  remotely.  They  are  anxious  to 
serve  their  country,  but  feel  that  their  capacity 
is  limited  because  of  lack  of  training  and  the 
absence  of  defense  industries  in  their  district. 
However,  in  the  vast  program  now  underway  in 
America  there  is  a  place  for  everyone.  Each 
citizen  has  allotted  to  him  a  place  for  service. 
His  duty  is  to  find  that  place. 

To  assist  the  citizen  in  finding  his  niche, 
the  government  has  set  up  an  organization 
whereby  every  citizen  in  the  community  may 
have  a  part  in  the  preparedness  program. 

One  of  the  most  serious  bottlenecks  that 
has  occured  in  building  up  this  nation's  defense 
is  the  shortage  of  skilled  labor.  To  overcome 
this  shortage,  "Pre-employment  Courses  for  De- 
fense Training"  have  been  set  up  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Under 
this  department,  the  local  teacher  of  vocational 
agriculture  has  been  made  the  organizer  and 
supervisor  in  his  community.  His  job  is  to  pre- 
pare a  course  of  study,  secure  competent  in- 
structors and  maintain  high  standards  of  learn- 
ing. He  also  has  the  responsibility  of  obtaining 
the  approval  of  the  local  school  authorities,  se- 
curing classrooms  and  checking  the  available 
tools. 

A  number  of  courses  of  instruction  are  offer- 
ed. Among  them  are  the  operating,  serviceing 
and  repairing  of  motor  vehicles,  metal  work, 
woodwork,  elementary  electricity  and  related 
subjects.  These  subjects  are  the  ones  in  which 
a  shortage  has  occurred  or  will  occur  in  an  e- 
mergency.  The  organizers  do  not  attempt  to  make 
artisans  in  the  short  time  given  to  these  courses, 
but  do  try  to  present  a  thorough,  basic  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  from  which  foundation  the 
trainee  may  advance  to  the  more  complicated 
vocation.  In  other  words,  these  courses  of  study 
are  introductions  to  advanced  work. 

When  the  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture 
completes  his  outline  of  the  course  and  gets  it 
approved,  he  looks  about  for  a  competent  in- 
structor. This  instructor  is  a  specialist  in  his 
field  and  the  training  he  gives  is  practical  in 
its  application.  lie  is  employed  in  the  field 
in  which  h«    expects  to  teach  and  obtains  a  leave 


of  absence  from  his  employer.  The  government 
pays  him  a  salary  during  the  period  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Who  is  eligible  for  participation  in  the  pre- 
employment  courses  for  defense  training?  The 
application  must  be  an  "out-of-school"  boy,  of 
high  mental  caliber  and  good  moral  character. 
He  must  be  industrious,  because  the  greater  por- 
tion of  instruction  is  actual  work  on  the  sub- 
ject being  studied.  For  example,  in  the  course 
on  motor  vehicles,  the  class  will  take  the  ve- 
hicles apart  and  rebuild  them.  Repairs  must  be 
made  on  the  various  machines.  So  we  see  that 
to  take  advantage  of  this  program,  the  partici- 
pant must  be  willing  to  toil  and  sweat,  but  he 
will  gain  practical  knowledge  and  experience 
which  will  prove  invaluable  to  him  in  later  life. 

This  great  program  that  has  been  so  recent- 
ly inaugurated  is  a  character  building  program 
as  well  as  a  defense  program.  It  was  conceived 
by  and  is  being  carried  on  by  patriotic  men  who 
deserve  great  credit  for  their  untiring  efforts 
in  its  behalf.  These  men  are  serving  without 
pay,  shouldering  their  increased  burden  without 
flinching.  Their  efforts  will  be  rewarded  not 
only  by  a  better  defended  America,  but  by  an 
America  better  prepared  to  weather  future 
storms  because  of  stronger  characters  and  citi- 
zens better  prepared  to  take  their  useful  place 
in  the  community. 
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"The  soil  is  good  to  be  born  on,  good  to  live 
on,  good  to  die  for,  and  good  to  be  buried  in." 
James  Russel  Lowell. 

THE   AGRARIAN   

Traffic  sign  in  Pennsylvania  village :  "Slow. 
No   hospital." 


"THE  SOUTH'S  OLDEST  NURSERY" 

has  a  full  line  of  fruit  trees  and 
ornamental  plants.    Established  1856. 

FRUITLAND  NURSERIES 

P.  O.  Box  910-A 
AUGUSTA,  GEORGIA 
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SOIL  ACIDITY  AND  THE 

SOUTHERN  FARMERS 

continued  from  page   29 

The  farmer  must  face  the  problem.  Many 
are  working  and  studying  to  help  him,  but  he 
must  do  his  part.  Crop  yields  are  decreasing  and 
yet  a  great  percentage  of  the  farmers  day-dream 
and  slip  further  and  further  into  utter  poverty 
and  ignorance.  Living  standards  are  already  low 
as  costs  to  grow  crops  frequently  exceed  returns. 
Poverty  results  in  crime,  disease,  and  poor 
health. 

What  should  be  done?  The  cropping  system 
must  be  changed  to  control  erosion,  soil  must 
be  properly  cared  for  by  the  addition  of  organic 
matter  and  lime,  and  fertilizers  must  be  used  as 
needed.  The  use  of  lime  will  solve  many  prob- 
lems which  have  resulted  from  soil  acidity.  Dr. 
G.  H.  Collings,  Professor  of  Soils  at  Clemson  Col- 
lege, says,  "For  the  Land's  Sake,  lime!" 

Of  course  the  farmer  cannot  expect  all  his 
problems  to  fade  with  the  use  of  lime.  This  is 
only  one  of  the  controllable  factors  which  the 
farmer  can  take  in  hand  and  by  so  doing  make 
his  profession  more  successful.  Some  farmers 
have  chosen  their  farms  unwisely  and  are  now 
tied  to  a  farm  on  which  no  one  can  make  a  pro- 
fit, and  on  which  he  is  doomed  to  slave  his  en- 
tire life  for  a  bare  living.  Many  farmers  in  the 
southeastern  states  live  on  such  farms,  however, 
the  majority  live  on  farms  which  can  be  greatly 
improved  through  the  proper  use  of  lime  and 
fertilizer. 
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The  Greek  gift-horse  idea  still  works.  The 
budding  dictator  always  seems  a  deliverer  if  he 
offers  something  for  nothing. 


There's  a  V-C  FERTILIZER 

for  Every  Crop  on  Every  Farm 

VIRGINIA-CAROLINA  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 

Columbia,    S.    C. 


People  may  be  grateful ;  but  if  you  aren't 
the  kind  of  person  they  naturally  like  gratitude 
can't  make  them  like  you. 


THE  CLEMSON  DAIRY 
DEPARTMENT 

PRODUCES 

QUALITY    MILK 

MANUFACTURES 

SUPERIOR   DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

SOLICITS 

YOUR    PATRONAGE 


^* 
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YOUR    CROP    DESERVES    THE    BEST- 
U  S  E 


RICO 


THE   NATION'S  LEADING   FERTILIZER 


AGRICO  Is  Manufactured  Only  By 

HE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 


Columbia    •    Charleston    •    Spartanburg 
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BIRD   BANDING  AT  CLEMSON  COLLEGE 

continued   from  page    11 
land  Yellow  Throat,  Meadow  Lark,  White  Eyed 
Vireo,    White    Breasted    Nuthatch,    Coot    Balti- 
more Oriole,  and  Ruby  Crowned  Knight. 

Larger  birds  of  which  no  repeats  have  been 
sent  to  Washington  are  Mallard — 9,  Black  Duck 
— 3,  Great  Horned  Owl— 1,  Black  Vulture— 2, 
Copper  Hawk — 1,  and  Red  Tailed  Hawk — il, 
Making  a  grand  total  of  6,468  birds  of  58  spe- 
cies. Returns  sent  to  Washington  total  374  and 
are  of  18  species. 

This  list  of  species  leaves  a  lot  of  gaps  to 
be  filled  to  make  any  approach  to  the  list  of 
birds  that  have  been  observed.  The  land  birds, 
not  Passerine,  seen  at  Clemson  number  37.  The 
Passerine  group  observed  total  108.  Of  this 
latter  number  33  are  Warblers.  They  are  not 
attracted  to  the  ordinary  baits  of  bread  crumbs 
and  corn  used  in  catching  those  birds  listed,  but 
are  drawn  by  rippling  water.  This  calls  for 
quite  a  setup  and  we  have  not  made  any  special 
effort  to  catch  them  as  yet. 

The  usual  bait  is  bread  crumbs  and  scratch 
feed,  as  most  of  the  common  birds  will  come  to 
this  bait.  The  cardinals,  however  like  cracked 
corn  and  the  sparrows,  chicken  mixtures.  Most 
of  the  birds,  especially  the  wrens  and  the  spar- 
rows come  again  and  again  and  do  not  seem  to 
mind  being  caught.  The  presence  of  the  traps 
seem  to  encourage  the  numbers  of  birds  in  their 
immediate  vicinity,  drawn  of  course,  by  the  sup- 
ply of  food.  We  have  not  been  banding  long 
enough  to  present  any  conclusions  derived  from 
the  date  obtained,  but  hope  to  do  so  at  some 
later  date. 
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CHOOSING  A  FARM 

continued  from  page  12 
on  such  land  into  conditions  of  poverty.  Poor, 
eroded  and  steep  land  cannot  be  combined  with 
good  factors  to  obtain  the  most  desirable  living. 
If  the  soil  is  lacking  in  any  essential  of  fertility, 
physical  preperties,  or  biologicaally,  the  returns 
will  not  be  as  good  as  they  would  otherwise  be. 
The  farmer  should  observe  the  growing  crop, 
which  will  help  to  determine  the  productive  cap- 
acity of  the  soil.  No  farm  should  be  purchased 
until  the  farmer,  through  a  thorough  study  of 
the  soil  depth,  drainage,  susceptibility  to  erosion, 
and  its  content  of  lime,  phosphorus  and  other 
fertility  elements,  is  sure  that  with  good  soil 
management  and  good  farm  practice  he  will  be 
able  to  bring  the  producing  capacity  of  the  soil 


high  enough  to  combine  with  other  good  factors 
to  make  a  desirable  farm  on  which  to  live. 

Poverty  conditions  and  failure  are  some- 
times the  result  of  an  insufficient  amount  of 
acreage  in  the  farm.  A  farm  which  is  too  small 
for  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  tools  causes 
the  farm  laborers  to  compete  vainly  with  the 
more  productive  labor  of  farmers  who  are  better 
equipped.  The  farm  should  be  large  enough  to 
keep  the  farmer  occupied  throughout  the  year. 
Where  specialized  crops  are  grown  such  as  cot- 
ton the  farmer  is  idle  throughout  the  winter 
months.  The  managing  ability  of  the  farmer, 
is  also  very  important  in  considering  the  size  of 
the  farm. 

The  prospective  buyer  will  receive  his  first 
impression  when  he  sees  the  farm  house  and  the 
surrounding  buildings.  Usually  these  will  serve 
as  an  index  to  the  success  of  the  previous  far- 
mers. This  is  not  always  true,  however,  because 
some  farmers  are  better  managers  than  others 
and  may  have  a  greater  appreciation  for  a  beau- 
tiful house  and  for  good  barns  and  other  build- 
ings. Other  farmers  have  spent  a  fortune  at  the 
outset  on  a  good  house  and  barns,  but  have  treat- 
ed the  farm  in  such  a  way  that  the  productive 
capacity  is  no  longer  high.  The  increased  out- 
lay of  cash  necessary  to  bring  a  dilapidated  house, 
surrounding  buildings  and  landscape  into  desir- 
able living  conditions  must  be  considered  by 
the  prospective  buyer.  If  a  good  home  is  found 
in  a  community  where  all  homes  are  painted,  up- 
to-date,  and  well  kept,  this  is  a  good  indication 
that  the  community  is  a  thriving  one. 

Prices  on  farms  are  sometimes  not  the  real 
value,  but  are  speculative.  A  farm  bought  at  a 
speculated  price  may  be  in  such  an  area  where 
the  real  value  is  low  and  the  farm  cannot  be 
sold  again  thus  forcing  the  farmer  to  live  on 
the  farm  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Many  farmers 
have  been  tied  to  an  unproductive  farm  where 
they  have  slaved  their  entire  life  and  yet  have 
been    unable    to    approach    a    desirable    living. 

Experience  and  some  knowledge  of  farm 
management,  an  understanding  of  the  principles 
of  plant  growth,  feeding  and  care  of  animals  and 
the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility  are  valuable  as- 
sets to  the  person  selecting  a  farm.  The  farmer 
should  consider  all  these  factors  and  be  abso- 
lutely sure  that  he  is  not  buying  a  place  on  which 
there  is  some  hidden  factor  which  will  cause 
other  favorable  features  to  be  of  no  value  in  pro- 
ducing a  desirable  living  for  the  farm  family. 
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AIM   OF   VOCATIONAL   AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION 

By   TAFT   SHERMAN 

The  main  aim  in  Vocational  Agriculture  is 
to  teach  or  train  present  and  prospective  farmers 
for  proficiency  in  farming.  We  should  not  only 
be  interested  in  one  farmer,  but  the  community 
as  a  whole.  The  development  of  the  individual 
is  another  important  objective.  Each  individual 
should  be  interested  in  his  practice  program, 
and  he  should  make  it  his  point  to  learn  some- 
thing. He  should  also  set  a  high  ideal  or  goal 
and  strive  to  reach  it  to  the  best  of  his  acquired 
and  growing  ability.  The  student  should  learn 
to  appreciate  his  home  conditions  and  farm 
life  in  every  way  possible.  He  should  realize 
the  importance  of  his  work;  therefore,  his  atti- 
tude should  be  good.  Vocational  Education  can 
also  help  a  lot  in  cooperative  aims  of  the  com- 
munity. This  aim  helps  in  the  process  of  bring- 
ing the  farmers  together  for  social  life  and  bet- 
ter understanding  of  each  other.  When  the  far- 
mers understand  each  other  they  can  cooperate 
better  to  carry  out  business  deals  that  will  save 
them  hundreds  of  dollars  in  the  long  run.  The 
aim  of  Vocational  Agricultural  Education  is  not 
merely  of  business  concern,  because  it  helps  in 
every  way  possible  for  the  farmers  and  farm  boys 
to  have  some  recreation  and  have  better  and 
more  understanding  love  of  farm  life  conditions, 


You  Can  Depend  on 
WOOD'S  TOBACCO  SEEDS 

BECAUSE 

1.  Grown  under  the  supervision  of  a 
leading  tobacco  expert,  and, 

2.  Treated   to   prevent    many   tobacco 
diseases. 

Improved  pedigreed  strains  of  all  standard  varieties. 
Packet,  10c;  1  oz.,  50c;  %  lb.,  $1.50;  1  lb.,  $5.00— 
Postpaid. 

Write  for  FREE  illustrated  Tobacco  Circular 


Oldest  and  Largest  Seed  House  in  the  South 


Richmond,       Va 


ELECTRIC   HOTBEDS 

continued   from   page   9 

duce  the  amount  of  electric  current  used  for 
heating  the  beds.  The  five  conditions  listed  be- 
low represent  ideal  conditions  for  the  location 
of  the  beds.  The  first  two  are  the  most  import- 
ant. 

1.  South  slope  protected  from  winds  as 
much  as  possible  or  south  side  of  building.  (This 
affords  maximum  sunshine  and  heat.) 

2.  Well  under  drained  soil.  (Effective  con- 
trol of  soil  moisture.  Wet  soil  requires  more 
heat.) 

3.  Bed  should  extend  East  and  West  and 
tops  or  covers  should  slope  to  the  south  in  order 
to  get  a  maximum  amount  of  sunlight. 

4.  Easily  accessible  to  farm  house  and 
buildings. 

5.  Nearness  to  good  water  supply. 

The  use  of  the  electric  hotbed  on  the  South 
Carolina  farm  is  still  in  the  experimental  stages, 
although  great  progress  has  been  made.  The 
tobacco  belt  offers  a  great  field  for  the  use  of 
electric  hotbeds  and  in  some  cases  they  are  be- 
ing used  now.  Mr.  S.  W.  Epps,  County  Agent  of 
Dillon  County  was  very  well  pleased  with  the 
results  he  got  from  his  electric  tobacco  bed 
last  season.  The  rapid  extension  of  the  R.  E.  A. 
lines  together  with  the  advent  of  cheaper  heat- 
ing cable,  should  cause  a  very  marked  increase 
in  the  use  of  electricity  in  the  propagation  of 
plants. 
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BLUE   MOLD   OF   TOBACCO   AND   METHODS 
FOR  ITS  CONTROL 

continued   from  page   8 

not  have  to  be  repeated  every  night,  and  it  seems 
to  cure  the  disease  after  the  plants  are  attacked. 
Therefore,  application  does  not  have  to  be  made 
until  the  disease  is  seen  on  the  bed. 

A  more  thorough  knowledge  of  this  disease 
and  its  control  may  be  worked  out  in  the  near 
future  as  it  can  cause  serious  loss  to  the  tobacco 
grower. 
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J.  G.  Lewis,  who  is  now  the  Superintendent 
of  Education  in  Aiken,  graduated  from  Clemson 
College  in  the  class  of  '23,  receiving  his  B.  S. 
degree  in  Agronomy. 
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Palestine,  which  has  the  only  commercially 
developed  source  of  potash  in  the  British  Em- 
pire, is  rapidly  increasing  its  exports  of  potash 
and  bromide. 
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Farm  Buildings  in  South  Carolina 


BY  F.  M.  JOHNSON,  '42 


The  need  for  improvement  of  farm  struc- 
tures in  this  State  is  prevalent.  In  the  past  de- 
cade farmers  have  concentrated  all  their  efforts 
toward  maximum  crop  production.  In  so  doing 
they  have  neglected  the  upkeep  of  storage  space 
for  feed  and  animals  and  their  homes.  Grain 
losses  in  South  Carolina  in  one  year  are  five  to 
ten  times  the  cost  of  adequate  storage  buildings. 
Is  that  good  policy?  Any  work  to  improve  the 
soil  and  increase  crop  production  is  futile  if  the 
crop  is  lost  after  it  is  produced. 

The  average  value  of  all  buildings  per  farm 
in  South  Carolina  is  $754.00.  This  compares 
with  the  United  States  average  of  $2059.00  per 
farm.  Yet  South  Carolina  has  3,600,000  acres 
of  woodland.  This  is  far  more  than  enough  to 
repair  and  rebuild  all  farms  in  the  State. 

However,  the  average  farmer  does  not  have 
the  income  or  ability  to  design,  build  or  repair 
his  buildings.  The  income  of  a  farmer  averages 
about  fifteen  cents  per  hour  and  carpenters  de- 
mand from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar,  and  the  far- 
mer cannot  afford  to  pay  this  difference.  The 
greatest  need  today  is  for  rural  education.  The 
man  of  today  living  on  a  farm  does  not  realize 
the  need  or  value  of  paint.  Nor  does  he  know 
when  or  how  to  apply  it.  He  also  needs  com- 
plete designs  showing  all  details  for  each  type 
of  farm  building  and  training  in  the  construc- 
tion of  simple  buildings. 

The  Agricultural  Engineering  Department 
of  the  Clemson  Extension  service  in  the  past 
years  has  been  rendering  commendable  service 
in  this  field.     Models  and  exhibits  of  all  build- 


ings have  been  demonstrated  in  all  parts  of  the 
State  and  have  proved  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful way  of  promoting  this  program.  Below  is 
a  table  taken  from  the  Extension  Report  of  1939 
showing  the  number  of  each  type  of  building 
built  through  the  aid  and  advice  of  the  extension 
service  in  that  year. 


Type   of   Building 

1.   General    Purpose    Barns 
Dairy  Barns 
Hog  Houses 
Hog   Self-feeders 
Poultry  Houses 

6.  Brick  Brooders 

7.  Tobacco   Barns 

8.  Trench  Silos 
Box  Silos 
Potato  Houses 
Misc.    Buildings 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


9. 
10. 
11. 


Number 

53 

44 
160 
322 
347 
307 

94 

51 

10 
159 
689 


The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture through  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
has  also  helped  to  promote  this  program. 
Through  this  association  many  farmers  have 
built  comfortable,  but  inexpensive  homes.  The 
Administration  visualized  the  effect  of  economy 
and  designed  small,  roomy,  useful,  and  economic 
buildings  for  rural  use  in  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try. The  average  cost  of  a  home  built  through 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  last  year 
was  about  $1400.00. 

The  work  that  has  been  started  has  only 
benefitted  a  small  number  of  the  farmers  in  this 
State.  However,  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Extension  Service  and  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration South  Carolina  can  again  have  ade- 
quate farm  building. 
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Cornell  University  has  just  sold  an  Ail- 
American  world's  record  cow,  which  is  the 
daughter  of  another  All-American  former  world's 
record  cow. 
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No  hope  of  profit,  no  investment;  no  invest- 
ment, no  employers;  no  employers,  no  employ- 
ment. 
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Erosion  removes  more  than  20  times  as  much 
plant  food  as  is  removed  by  crops. 
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Good    farm    building*    increase    farm    value. 


If  you  think  politics  is  easy,  try  standing  on 
a  fence  while  keeping  one  ear  to  the  ground. 
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Remarkable  Improvement  in  growth 

of  SUMMER  LEGUMES 
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...with  the  use  of 

TENNESSEE  BASIC  SLAG 


LOOK  at  the  picture  above.  Notice  the 
_>  rich  and  full-grown  foliage  on  the 
cow  peas  at  the  right.  And  notice  the  poor 
growth  at  the  left.  One  thousand  pounds 
of  Tennessee  Basic  Slag  per  acre  made 
this  vast  difference  in  cow  pea  growth  on 
the  farm  of  D.  W.  Alderman  &  Sons,  at 
Alcolu,  South  Carolina. 

Here  is  proof  that  Tennessee  Basic  Slag 
stimulates  growth  in  legumes.  Provides 
those  two  elements  so  important  to  vigor- 
ous legume  growth  — -  phosphorous  and 


lime.  In  addition.  Basic  Slag  contains 
manganese  oxide,  iron  oxide,  and  other 
minor  elements. 

Basic  Slag  has  proved  a  valuable  soil 
builder.  It  improves  pastures  and  pro- 
vides minerals  that  help  produce  beef 
faster  and  increase  milk  production.  And 
it  increases  yields  of  grains,  cotton,  sugar 
cane,  truck  crops,  peanuts  and  fruits. 

Get  the  facts  about  Basic  Slag.  Ask  us 
IV  r  a  free  copy  of  our  booklet  that  tells 
when,  where  and  how  to  use  Basic  Slag. 


State  Distributors:  Epting  Distributing  Company,    Leesville,  South  Carolina 
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WHY  KEEP   BEES? 

continued  from  page   5 

Carolina,  there  being  five  queen  breeders  in  the 
state.  These  raise  from  a  few  hundred  to  eight 
thousand  queens  each  per  year.  In  1936  this 
business  produced  and  sold  104,600  queens  for 
$59,000.  This  business  is  for  raising  queens  for 
honey  producers  only;  the  package  bee  men 
raise  their  own  queens. 

Another  phase  of  beekeeping  which  is  more 
or  less  a  part  of  the  honey  producing  phase  is 
migratory  beekeeping.  Beekeepers  take  their 
bees  around  to  the  best  surroundings  for  produc- 
ing a  good  honey  crop.  One  beekeeper  for  ex- 
ample raises  his  bees  here  in  this  state  and 
transports  his  bees  to  catch  the  honey  flow  in 
Ohio. 

Due  to  South  Carolina's  being  so  fortunate 
in  having  such  a  few  bee  diseases,  the  beekeep- 
ing industry  is  getting  a  foothold  faster  than  it 
ordinarily  would.  Numbers  of  farmers  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  commercial  phases  of 
beekeeping  and  the  opportunity  it  provides  of 
making  some  ready  cash. 
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GOOD  LAND  MEANS  PROSPEROUS  FARMING 

By   GILBEART  H.   COLLINGS,   Professor   of  Soils 
continued  on  page  6 

brought  about  twice  as  much  per  bushel.  Most 
farmers  plant  20  to  30  acres  of  soybeans.  The 
soybeans  are  usually  combined  and  in  many  cases 
the  straw  is  left  on  the  ground. 

Poultry  flocks  on  the  average  farm  are 
small  and  in  some  cases  non-existent  and  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  gardens  and  orchards. 
Most  farmers  keep  from  three  to  six  head  of 
dairy  cattle  and  the  milk  that  is  not  consumed 
by  the  farmer's  family  is  sold  to  a  creamery. 
Regular  milk  routes  are  maintained  by  local 
creameries  through  the  community.  On  many 
farms  no  attempt  is  made  to  manufacture  butter. 

The  horse  is  fast  disappearing  in  this  com- 
munity and  mules  are  seldom  seen.  Twice 
during  my  stay  I  was  on  farms  on  which  thresh- 
ing operations  were  in  progress  and  a  horse  was 
n<>t  in  sight.  The  racks  of  grain  were  brought 
in  from  the  fields  by  tractors.  While  this  was  no 
doubl  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  it  does 
emphasize  the  extent  to  which  some  of  our 
American   farms  have  become  mechanized. 

Mosl  of  the  breaking  of  land  is  done  in  the 
spring  rather  than  in  the  fall.  Oats  are  planted 
aboul  the  in-  t  of  April,  the  planting  being  done 
with    an    end-j  eeder,    at    the   rate   of   three 

bushels  per  acre.    The  oats  are  then  cut  in.    The 


crop  is  harvested  about  the  first  of  August 
and  this  year  most  farmers  were  making  between 
58  to  68  bushels  per  acre.  One  farmer  told  me 
he  made  only  about  48  bushels  but  another  said 
his  yield  was  84  bushels.  Most  farms  appeared 
to  have  about  60  to  90  acres  in  oats.  Many  far- 
mers combined  their  oats,  but  this  is  not  a  popu- 
lar practice  among  those  farmers  who  desire  to 
use  their  straw  for  bedding.  Oats  were  threshed 
last  August  for  2.5  cents  a  bushel  and  what 
wage-hands  were  available  were  being  paid 
$3.00  a  day. 

Corn,  in  most  cases,  is  planted  in  check 
rows,  although  a  few  farmers  have  begun  the 
practice  of  planting  on  the  contour.  Many  far- 
mers are  planting  corn  with  four-row  planters 
and  most  farmers  "go  through"  their  crop  four 
times.  Although  most  of  the  corn  harvested  will 
be  picked  this  year  by  hand,  two-row  tractor- 
drawn  pickers  are  rather  common.  These  pick- 
ers will  pick  from  15  to  18  acres  a  day.  Most 
farmers  were  expecting  a  yield  of  around  75 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre  and  most  farms  had 
around  100  to  130  acres  in  corn.  At  present 
prices  the  gross  income  from  corn  on  one  of  these 
farms  is,  according  to  our  South  Carolina  way 
of  thinking,  extremely  good.  It  should  not  be 
overlooked  also  that  these  farmers  do  not  have  a 
fertilizer  bill  to  pay. 

Throughout  the  area  are  many  small  towns 
that  are  made  up  almost  entirely  of  retired  far- 
mers. This  is  a  breed  of  farmers  almost  un- 
known in  South  Carolina,  although  we  have,  no 
doubt,  many  tired  farmers.  In  many  cases  the 
older  couples  have  moved  to  town  and  have 
turned  over  the  operation  of  their  farms  to  their 
grown  children. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  can  readily  be 
seen  that  these  people  are  not  interested  to  any 
great  extent  in  a  "live-at-home"  movement.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  farming 
people  of  their  income  level  would  take  any 
other  attitude.  These  farming  people  have  a 
great  deal  of  leisure  time,  for  the  mechaniza- 
tion of  their  farms  has  reduced  by  more  than 
a  half,  the  time  and  effort  formerly  demanded 
for  the  production  of  their  cash  crops.  The  in- 
come from  these  cash  crops  allow  a  standard  of 
living  not  seen  in  many  farming  communities  of 
America. 

Such  a  standard  of  living  could  only  have 
been  made  possible  in  an  area  of  fertile  soil,  and 
had  we,  in  South  Carolina,  been  so  bountifully 
endowed  with  a  rich  soil,  we  too.  no  doubt, 
would  have  a  like  economic  background  and  a 
like  standard  of  living 
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Aboul    I  his  and    I  hat  .  .  . 
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BY  THE  EDITORS 


AN  AG  FAIR  AT  LAST 

Again  the  students  and  faculty  of  the  Clem- 
son  Ag  School  have  taken  a  forward  step.  This 
time,  it  is  the  presentation  of  an  agricultural 
fair,  long  advocated  and  much  talked  of,  never 
actually  carried  out  before. 

The  fair  will  serve  one  of  the  crying  needs 
of  the  schools — specifically,  that  of  showing  the 
people  of  South  Carolina,  and  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  Clemson,  exactly  what  is  going  on 
and  what  is  new  in  the  business  of  making  pro- 
gress toward  a  more  profitable  agriculture.  It 
will  prove  that  we  aren't  loafing  on  the  job  here, 
and  that  we  are  working  for  a  GREATER  CLEM- 
SON and  a  FINER  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  exhibits  sponsored  by  the  various  de- 
partments are  indicative  of  the  traits  of  initia- 
tive and  independence  which  a  show  of  this  type 
develops,  and  we  of  the  staff  feel  sure  that  the 
positions  of  responsibility  will  be  amply  filled 
by  those  in  charge  of  the  fair  development. 

As  the  date  for  the  exposition  approaches, 
THE  AGRARIAN  wishes  to  express  its  sincere 
best  wishes  for  the  success  and  permanent  con- 
tinuation of  the  project,  and  once  again  to 
heartily  endorse  the  first  Clemson  Agricultural 
Fair. 


rest  of  the  State.  There's  a  challenge— and  THE 
AGRARIAN  believes  that  because  it  MUST  BE 
MET,  IT  WILL  BE  MET. 
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THE  COVER 

The  pictorial  map  of  South  Carolina  as 
shown  on  the  cover  of  THE  AGRARIAN  this 
month,  effectively  illustrates  the  distribution  of 
the  types  of  farming  as  carried  on  in  this  State. 
Diversification  is  not  evident  to  a  noticeable 
extent. 

Several  of  the  counties,  in  spite  of  adverse 
weather  conditions  and  undesirable  soil  types, 
could  certainly  make  a  better  showing  in  com- 
parison with  others  if  a  genuine  effort  were 
made.  So  it  is  up  to  the  individuals  themselves 
to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  at  their  com- 
mand— the  help  and  advice  of  the  Extension  Ser- 
vice and  the  Experiment  Stations,  the  aid  of 
their  County  Agents,  the  recommendations  of  the 
state  college — to  bring  the  agricultural  standards 
of  their  respective   counties   on   a   par  with  the 
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WHAT  ABOUT  JOBS? 

Because  of  the  rapidly  expanding  defense 
program  of  the  U.  S.,  there  is  a  great  need  for 
skilled  workers  in  practically  every  field,  parti- 
cularly in  defense  industries.  Therefore,  now 
is  the  time  for  students  to  apply  for  jobs  if 
they  have  not  already  done  so.  The  demand  is 
far  exceeding  the  supply,  and  on  the  basis  of 
hiring  because  of  necessity  it's  going  to  be  "first 
come,  first  served." 

With  conditions  as  critical  as  they  are  now, 
THE  AGRARIAN  sees  no  reason  why  every  Agri- 
cultural student  who  will  graduate  in  June 
should  not  be  placed  before  he  receives  that 
diploma.  Of  course,  a  certain  percentage  will 
be  called  into  the  army  immediately  upon  gradu- 
ation, but  for  the  remainder  opportunity  is  knock- 
ing louder  than  it  has  in  many  years  and  we 
should  certainly  "grab  while  the  grabbin'  is 
good". 
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FARMS   DEFEND   AMERICA 

Our  farms  must  be  kept  up.  In  this  critical 
period  of  political  and  economic  unrest,  with 
the  world  at  war  with  itself,  there  still  remains 
one  country  as  yet  untouched  by  the  hand  of 
Wars — America.  And  the  only  way  to  keep  it 
that  way  is  by  an  active  defense  here  at  home. 

Even  as  we  fight  "fifth-columnists,"  and 
combat  sabotage  and  espionage,  so  must  we  fight 
the  tendency  to  allow  the  farms — the  backbone 
of  a  home-loving  people — to  deteriorate.  Pro- 
duction must  be  kept  up,  and  if  armies  travel  on 
"their  stomachs,"  then  our  army  will  have  to  be 
the  best-fed  in  the  world. 

The  draft  is  taking  our  young  farmers,  oth- 
ers volunteer;  we  must  guard  against  the  desire 
to  leave  the  farm,  for  some  of  us  must  stay 
at  home.  We  must  not  allow  our  country 
to  fall  under  dictatorship,  and  the  farms  are  our 
first  line  of  defense  in  our  fight  to  preserve 
Democracy  and  the  rights  of  man. 
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Nitrogen  Factories  on  the  Farm 


By  J.  H.   GRAHAM,  '42 


Legumes,    the   Farmers   Fertilizer   Plant 

Nitrogen  is  the  most  expensive  element  re- 
quired for  plant  growth  when  secured  commer- 
cially. Consequently  most  farmers  have  been 
waiting  for  the  nitrate  manufacturer's  to  reduce 
the  prices.  Other  farmers  have  located  nitrogen 
factories  on  their  own  farms  in  the  nodules  on 
the  roots  of  legumes.  The  microscopic  bacteria, 
the  factory  workmen,  have  the  job  of  convert- 
ing the  raw  nitrogen  of  the  air  into  a  simple 
form  which  the  plant  can  use,  and  they  do  this 
work  without  any  charge.  As  one  writer  said, 
"They  not  only  work  for  nothing  and  board 
themselves,  but  they  pay  for  the  privilege." 

To  have  an  efficient  factory  the  host  plant 
must  be  inoculated.  It  has  been  found  that  not 
all  legumes  are  inoculated  with  the  same  species 
of  legume  bacteria.  All  of  the  different  species 
of  legumes  which  are  inoculated  by  a  single 
specie  of  legume  bacteria  form  what  is  called  a 
(toss  inoculation  group.  There  are  eight  such 
groups. 

Soil  may  be  inoculated  by  two  methods:  By 
r  of  soil  from  a  field  where  the  same 
lime  or  a  legume  of  the  same  species  has  pre- 
viously be<  i    successfully  grown  or  by  the  use  of 
pure   culture      preparations   which     are   on     the 
market. 


Two  general  procedures  have  been  followed 
in  making  the  soil  transfer.  Four  or  five  hun- 
dred pounds  of  soil  taken  from  an  old  field  is 
scattered  and  harrowed  into  the  soil.  The  sec- 
ond method  is  to  mix  several  quarts  of  composite 
soil  in  a  paste  with  watetr.  The  legume  seed 
are  then  well  coated  with  the  muddy  water.  The 
principle  disadvantages  of  the  soil  transfer 
method  are:  uncertain  that  there  are  suf- 
ficient nodule  bacteria  in  the  soil  to  give  good 
inoculation  and  that  the  ones  which  are  there 
are  of  the  desirable  type.  Furthermore,  very 
often  insect  pests,  weed  seeds,  or  plant  diseases 
are  transferred  with  the  soil. 

Due  to  the  many  disadvantages  of  the  soil 
transfer  method,  bacteriologists  soon  began  to 
cultivate  the  nodule  bacteria  in  the  laboratory 
and  to  use  these  cultures  for  legume  inocula- 
tion. Lacking  knowledge  of  the  growth  and 
properties  of  such  cultures,  the  success  obtained 
was  very  variable  during  the  first  few  years. 
Great  progress  has  been  made  along  these  lines, 
and  at  the  present  time  very  efficient  cultures 
are  on  the  market  which  are  moderate  in  price. 

Inoculation  not  only  increases  the  crop 
growth  and  yield,  but  the  quality  of  the  crop  is 
improved.  The  plant  contains  an  increased  a- 
mount  of  protein  and  nitrogen. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  legumes 
growth  in  crop  rotation  make  the  soil  more  fer- 
tile for  the  following  crop.  A  good  growth  of 
legumes  adequately  inoculated  will  fix  approxi- 
mately ninety  to  ninety-five  pounds  of  nitrogen 
per  acre  a  year  for  the  subsequent  crop. 

The  use  of  legumes  for  green  manure  in  the 
cotton  belt  has  greatly  increased  in  recent  years. 
Erosion  and  leaching  of  the  plant  food  are  de- 
creased. The  physical  conditions  of  the  soil  is 
not   only  retained   but  improved. 

The  farmer  who  has  an  efficient  nitrogen 
factory  on  his  farm  thus  has  access  to  an  un- 
limited supply  of  nitrogen  for  the  production  i>f 
superior  crops  and  the  building  up  of  the  fertility 
of  his  soil. 
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A  WELL  NOURISHED  SOIL  PAVES  THE  WAY 
FOR  A  WELL  DEFENDED  AMERICA 

continued   from   page    3 

can  when  starvation  for  certain  plant  foods  are 
creating  diseases  in  them.  One  of  the  best  ways 
to  provide  for  a  well  defended  America  is  to 
have  a  healthy  people;  we  must  provide  for  them 
a  healthy  food  and  to  make  this  possible  and 
easy — we  must  first  feed  our  soil. 

The  armed  forces  of  the  United  States — ad- 
mittedly better  fed  than  any  in  the  world — con- 
sume vast  quantities  of  food.  A  well  nourished 
body  and  an  alert  mind  are  of  first  importance 
for  the  soldiers,  whether  he  is  drilling  or  work- 
ing over  blueprints  and  maps.  The  army,  as  a 
result  of  years  of  study,  recognizes  that  in  addi- 
tion to  providing  calories  adequate  for  his  many 
activities,  the  soldier's  diet  must  contain  minerals, 
vitamins  and  proteins  necessary  for  physical 
well  being  and  maintenance  of  robust  health. 
The  Napoleonic  adage  that  an  army  travels  on 
its  stomach  is  just  as  true  to-day. 

The  most  vital  problem  before  all  nations 
is  not  defense  armament,  but  the  mineral  exhaus- 
tion of  their  soils,  and  they  are  faced  with  the 
alarming  fact  that  the  food  being  raised  on  mil- 
lions of  acres  no  longer  contains  enough  of  cer- 
tain minerals  absolutely  essential  for  the  best  of 
health  of  the  people.  The  process  of  curing  sick 
soils  is  easier  than  is  the  curing  of  sick  people 
or  animals.  Calcium,  phosphorous,  and  iron  are 
perhaps,  the  most  important  of  the  major  salts 
regarded  as  indispensable  to  the  living  body; 
and  yet  calcium  deficiency  is  almost  world  wide. 
Four  thousand  patients  were  examined  in  New 
York  Hospitals  and  it  was  found  that  only  two 
had  sufficient  calcium.  We  provide  special 
schools  for  children  who  are  thought  to  be  back- 
ward and  stupid ;  whereas  science  is  proving  that 
many  of  them  are  simply  suffering  from  mag- 
nesium deficiency.  Again  we  find  the  underly- 
ing cause  to  be  a  starved  soil. 

It  is  true  that  we  carry  tuberculosis  and 
pneumonia  germs  in  our  systems,  but  most  of  us 
are  strong  enough  to  resist  them.  However,  if 
something  breaks  down  resistance,  the  disease 
germs  have  their  way.  So  it  is  with  sheep  and 
cattle  and  hogs.  If  they  were  only  given  their 
mineral  requirements  in  proper  balance,  diseases 
now  taking  heavy  annual  tolls  will  be  resisted, 
because  the  animals'  constitution  will  be  fortified 
against  them.  The  value  of  mineral  licks  is 
widely  known,  but  licks  are  not  the  same  as 
minerals  gained  from  vegetables  in  organic  form. 
The  producer  should  regard  the  licks  as  but  a 


stepping  stone  to  better  processes  and  prepare  his 
land  for  growing  properly  balanced  food,  work- 
ing up  by  gradual  stages  till  he  can  say  all  his 
land  is  approaching  a  state  of  mineral  restora- 
tion, then  will  his  wool,  fat  lambs,  mutton,  beef 
and  milk  products,  and  etc,  flourish  in  high 
quality  and  he  will  find  his  profits  increase  year 
by  year. 

Another  thing  that  is  very  important  in 
making  possible  a  well  defended  America  is  the 
maintaining  of  income.  Saving  and  preservation 
of  soil  and  maintaining  of  income  run  hand  in 
hand.  Our  farmers  lose  much  money  every 
year  because  of  nutritional  deficiencies  of  their 
crops,  their  animals  and  even  of  themselves. 
Therefore  we  vertebrates,  human  and  animals, 
are  just  what  we  eat. 
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Richard  Weindling,   Ph.D. 

Dr.  Richard  Weindling  is  a  native  of  Ger- 
many. There  he  received  his  undergraduate 
work.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1929  and 
entered  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia where  he  received  his  Master's  degree  and 
Doctor's  degree  in  1933.  He  pursued  two  addi- 
tional years  of  post-graduate  work  at  Cornell 
University. 

Since  1938  Dr.  Weindling  succeeding  A.  J. 
Ullstrup,  who  began  the  work,  has  been  working 
at  Clemson  with  the  South  Carolina  Experiment 
Station  cooperating  with  the  Division  of  Myco- 
logy and  Disease  Survey  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  His  work  has  been 
in  the  laboratory  growing  cultures  of  and  identi- 
fying cotton  seedling  and  boll  diseases  collected 
over  the  entire  cotton  belt  by  a  co-worker.  The 
main  objective  of  the  work  has  been  to  deter- 
mine just  what  cotton  seedling  diseases  are  most 
frequently  found  in  the  cotton  belt.  Through 
careful  and  concentrated  effort  Dr.  Weindling 
has  been  able  to  bring  new  things  to  light  and  to 
settle  many  questions.  The  Anthracnose  fungus 
has  been  found  to  be  present  over  all  the  cotton 
states  east  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  Dr.  Weind- 
ling says  that  moisture  conditions  in  parts  of 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  are  unfavorable  for  the 
complete  life  cycle  of  the  fungus,  therefore  ac- 
counting for  its  absence  in  this  area.  He  has 
found  that  the  fungus  which  causes  both  seed- 
ling blight  and  boll  rot  of  cotton  is  spread  from 
leaves,  trash,  and  parts  of  bolls  to  the  seed  in  the 
ginning  process.  Very  few  of  the  disease-caus- 
ing spores  were  found  to  be  necessary  on  each 
seed  to  cause  the  seedling  blight. 
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GIVING  THE  FARMER  A  START 

continued    from    page    4 

net  worth  average  has  been  raised  (of  these 
families)  from  $33.63  in  1935  to  a  financial  level 
of  $524.98  at  the  end  of  1938.  There  is  an  aver- 
age of  six  persons  in  each  family.  By  July  1, 
1939  a  total  of  79.5  percent  of  all  matured  pay- 
ments from  the  beginning  of  the  program  in 
1935  had  been  met  by  the  borrowers.  $49,000,- 
000  was  appropriated  for  the  nation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1940.  The  farmers  pay  an 
interest  rate  of  five  percent.  Only  a  small  per- 
centage of  farmers  making  application  receive 
loans  each  year.  The  average  tenant  purchase 
loan  of  South  Carolina  was  $3,992  for  the  first 
two  years,  and  the  average  farm  size  was  120 
acres.  Each  loan  provides  for  improvements;  in- 
cluding new  houses,  barns,  terracing,  fencing, 
or  other  facilities  necessary  for  a  well  balanced 
farm  unit.  The  second  year  of  the  loans  went 
for  improvements,  compared  with  only  18  per- 
cent for  them  the  first  year.  This  was  due  to 
a  scarcity  of  suitable  farms  with  adequate  hous- 
ing facilities. 

These  families  not  only  have  year  round 
gardens,  but  also  can  their  surpluses.  Many 
families  canning  as  many  as  142  to  159  quarts 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  per  season.  This  being 
brought  about  by  helping  them  to  get  sufficient 
jars  and  pressure  cookers.  In  1935  only  55  per- 
cent of  them  had  any  cows,  only  49  percent  had 
any  hogs,  and  75  percent  had  chickens.  These 
subsistence  needs  are  being  adequately  met 
under  this  program.  The  farmer  plants  more 
feed  and  less  cash  crop  acreage,  which  enables 
him  to  produce  more  of  these  needed  products. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  the  F.  S.  A.  is 
that  it  is  improving  the  tenure  in  more  than  one 
way.  Written  leases  are  being  used  satisfac- 
torily. Children  are  attending  school  more, 
which  is  a  step  toward  decreasing  our  large  illi- 
terate ranks.  Housing  conditions  have  been  bet- 
tered by  building  better  ones,  through  the  use 
of  loan  funds.  At  this  point  it  is  worthy  to  note 
that  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  made  a  sur- 

in  1934  pointing  out  that  it  would  cost 
about  $8,000,000  to  put  all  of  the  farm  homes 
in  the  U.  S.  in  repair  provided  all  materials  and 
lab*  were  secured  and  hired  at  prevailing 

wagi  The    1930  census  showed  that  all 

farm   l  i   the  nation  were  valued  at  only 

Phis  indicates  that  it  would  cost 
Dearly    a      much    to    put    them    in   good   condition 


as  they  were  worth.     In  many  cases  this  prob- 
lem faced  the  F.  S.  A. 

By  screening  houses,  providing  sanitary  toi- 
lets, building  necessary  out-buildings,  and  ob- 
taining an  adequate  water  supply  for  each  farm 
unit  the  thing  which  is  so  dear  to  all  humans 
was  reached — better  health.  Also  by  cooperat- 
ing with  county  medical  societies  medical  ser- 
vice associations  have  been  set  up  in  16  of  our 
46  counties.  The  cost  ranging  from  $12  to  $16 
per  year  for  each  family. 

Besides  all  of  these  monetary  gains  that  the 
F.  S.  A.  has  helped  bring  about  there  are  an 
abundance  of  other  improvements  which  have 
been  listed  above  which  are  just  as  important. 
In  short  they  are :  adequate  gardens,  more  meat, 
milk  and  eggs  per  capita;  better  workstock  with 
an  increase  in  feed  acreage ;  improved  tenure 
and  housing;  better  school  attendance,  better 
health  and  sanitation.  All  of  these  go  together 
to  help  the  tenant  to  become  a  progressive  self- 
supporting  owner.  These  factors  strengthen  the 
morale  of  the  people  and  undoubtedly  have  raised 
the  standards  of  living  throughout  the  nation 
and  has  helped  to  establish  the  "live  at  home 
program"  in  South  Carolina.  This  sound  pro- 
gram is  another  step  toward  national  security 
and  defense. 
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G.  O.  Hill,  an  Agronomy  graduate  of  the 
class  of  '18,  is  now  engaged  in  work  with  tobacco 
in  Durham,  N.  C. 
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H.  G.  G.  Hoffmeyer,  a  graduate  of  the  Ag- 
ronomy class  of  '18,  is  now  farming  at  his  home 
near  Florence,  S.  C. 
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Some  men  grow  under  responsibility,  others 
only  swell. 


UNIFORMS 


WILLIAM  C.  ROWLAND 


MILITARY   EQUIPMENT 
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Lively,  powerful  1-plow  Model  B-Ouick  has 
ments    to    match,     cheaper     to     own     and    of 
than    horse    equipment!    Full    116    cu.    ins, 
displacement. 


CCflE/=0.,B.    FACTORY 
$0oD    LIGHTS,  STARTER 


The  biggest  news  in  tractors 
is  the  new  2-row  Model  C! 
Sealed  Reservoir  bearings  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  need  re-greas- 
ing. Hand  or  hydraulic  lift  is 
interchangeable  with  all  tool- 
bar implements.  New  4-row 
cultivating  attachment  for 
beans,  vegetables. 


CQCA   FOB     FACTORY 
030U    LIGHTS,  STARTER 


Full  2-plow  faster  power  .  .  . 
up  to  5  m.p.h.  Has  201  cu. 
ins.  piston  displacement.  Like 
Model  C,  has  shock  -  proof 
steering,  castered  front  wheels 
giving  you  an  8-inch  range 
of  instant  cultivator-dodge. 


CHOOSE  THE  RIGHT 
ROAD.   SEND  COUPON 
TODAY 
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TAKE  THE  ALUS-CHALMERS 
ROAD  TO  BETTER  LIVING 

Like  footprints  in  the  sands  of  time  .  .  . 
horses'  hoof  prints,  or  tractor  wheel 
tracks,  trace  your  life's  story  in  the  soil 
of  your  farm. 

They  are  like  three  roads  of  destiny. 
Will  you  choose  the  weary,  dusty, 
sweaty  road  of  horse  farming  that  cuts 
a  wide  swath  through  crops  you  need 
for  money-income  livestock?  Will  you 
jog  along  on  th«r  rough  road  of  an  old- 
type  tractor,  clawing  for  a  foothold  with 
steel  lugs?  Or  will  you  choose  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  road  of  destiny  .  .  .  roll  along 
on  liquid-ballast  hydrornatic  air  tires,  at 
twice  the  speed  of  horses? 
An  Allis-Chalmers  Potver-Flasb  tractor 
governor  replaces  your  whip,  saves  you 
from  shouting  at  a  team.  Those  copper- 
alloy  water-cooled  cylinder  liners  and 
cam-honed  pistons  give  you  a  smooth 
flow  of  faster  power  that  sets  the  farm- 
ing pace  for  your  neighborhood.  Your 
story  of  Better  Living  will  be  written  all 
over  your  farm  in  new  livestock,  new 
crops,  new  fertility,  new  income  —  mile- 
posts  on  your  Allis-Chalmers  road  of 
destiny! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  43,  Tractor  Division,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gentlemen: 

Send  FREE  books  checked. 


□  B  Tractor  (1-plow) 

□  B  Implements 

□  C  Tractor  (2-row) 

□  C  Implements 


□  WC  Tractor  (2-plow) 

□  WC  Implements 

□  Crawler  Tractor 

Q  All-Crop  Harvester 

□  Tillage  Tools 
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IN  A  CIGARETTE 
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By  burning  25% 
slower 

than   (In     i\i  rim    of  the  •( 

other  largest-selling  brands 

llOWd    ill. in    .ins    of 

1     .iImi  kim-  \>m 

di  film  equal,  <m 

i  tmokes  per  pack 


WHEN  you  get  right  down  to  it,  a 
cigarette  is  only  as  flavorful— only 
as  cool— only  as  mild— as  it  smokes.  The 
smoke's  the  thing! 

Ohvious  —  yes,  but  important —  all- 
important  because  what  you  get  in 
the  smoke  of  your  cigarette  depends  so 
much  on  the  way  your  cigarette  burns. 

Science  has  pointed  out  that  Camels 
are  definitely  slower-burning  (see  left). 
That  means  a  smoke  with  more  mildness, 
more  coolness,  and  more  flavor. 

Now  — Science  confirms  another  im- 
portant advantage  of  slower  burning... 
of  darnels. 

Less  nicotine— in  the  smoke!  Less  than 
any  of  the  4  other  largest-selling  brands 
tested— 28%   less   than   the  average! 

Light  up  a  Camel ...  a  s-1-o-w-burning 
Camel .  . .  and  smoke  out  the  facts  for 
yourself.  The  smoke's  the  thing! 


"SMOKING    OUT"  THE   FACTS   abOUl    nicotine. 

Experts,  chemists  analyze  the  smoke  of  5  of  the 
largest-telling  brands ...  find  thai  die  smoke  of 
slower ■  burning  Camels  contains  leas  nicotine 
ill. in  any  ol  the-  other  br.mds  tested. 
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HERE'S  EXTRA  VALUE 
YOU  CAN  ACTUALLY 
SEE  AND  MEASURE 

Greater  Traction  Bar  Length  i 

Means  Greater  Traction. 
And  Firestone -Ground  Grip 
Tires  give  you  up  to  89 
more  inches  of  traction  bar  X**" 
length  than  any  other 
tractor  tire  made.  ^ 


i*"J 


i.r.  mil.  The  F.  T.  &  R.  Co. 


DOWN  TO  EARTH 
FACTS  ABOUT  TRACTION 


J->OOK  at  the  picture  above.  That  bar  of  rubber 
is  89  inches  long.  It  shows  you  how  much  extra 
traction  bar  length  you  can  get  in  Firestone  Ground 
Grip  Tires.  That's  one  important  reason  why  Firestone 
Ground  Grip  Tires  are  FIRST  in  traction. 

But  that's  not  the  whole  story.  Rubber  traction 
bars  bend,  slip  and  lose  their  grip  in  heavy  going 
unless  they  are  rigidly  braced.  Every  traction  bar  in 
the  Firestone  Ground  Grip  tread  is  heavily  buttressed 
at  the  base  and  is  braced  by  three  supporting  bars 
which  join  it  at  right  angles.  This  patented  and 
exclusive  triple-braced  construction  is  another  reason 
why  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires  are  superior  in 
traction. 

Furthermore,  there  are  no  "traction  leaks"  in 
Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires.  The  tread  bites  steadily 
and  evenly  into  the  ground  because  the  traction  bars 
are  continuous  and  unbroken. 

And  finally,  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires  give 
you  superior  traction  in  ALL  soil  conditions  because 
all  mud,  dirt  and  trash  is  automatically  forced  out  of 
the  open,  unobstructed  spaces  between  the  bars  as 
the  tire  leaves  the  ground. 

Whether  you  are  changing  over  your  present 
steel-wheel  tractor  or  ordering  a  new  one,  insist  on 
the  tire  that  has  no  "traction  leaks",  no  slippage,  no 
clogging,  no  mud  traps  —  the  Firestone  Ground  Grip. 
Your  nearby  Firestone  dealer  or  store  will  gladly  give 
you  complete  information  without  obligation. 

A  complimentary  package  of  Burpee's  new 
Idabelle  Firestone  Marigold  seeds  is  yours  for 
the  asking  at  your  Firestone  dealer  or  store. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


GROUND  GRIP  TIRES 

MORE  FARM  TRACTORS  ARE  EQUIPPED 
WITH  FIRESTONE  GROUND  ORIP  TIRES 
THAN   WITH  ANY  OTHER  MAKE    • 


The   Firestone   Tire    &   Rubber  Co..  Akron.   Ohio 
Without   obligation   on    my   part,   please   send   me: 

A  .  npjr  of  the  new  Farm  Guide  Book. 

1 1'or  ma  tion  about  the  Firestone  Farm  Tire  Payment  Han. 

lull     details     on     changing    over    my    farm    wagon    or 

spreader. 
I     l'lr«se     demonstrate     Firestone     Ground    Grip    Tires 

with  my  own  tractor  on  my  own  (arm. 

Make  and  model  of  tractor 

I'leaae  demonstrate  on (date) 

Name  

U     F.  D.  or  Street  Number 

Town    

County    


State C-j 
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New  South  Carolina  Agricultural  Industry 


By   S.    K.    ABLE,   '42 


An    Industry    that    is    increasing    the   Piedmont  Farmer's  income 


Courtesy  S.  C.  EXTENSION  DEPARTMENT 

A  new  market  for  their  products  ....  cheese 


On  August  12,  1940  a  new  industry  which 
has  proven  a  boon  to  the  dairy  farmers  of  Ches- 
ter County  was  opened.  This  new  industry  is 
the  cheese-making  plant  of  the  Borden  Company 
located  on  the  outskirts  of  Chester.  The  cheese 
plant  itself  is  not  an  imposing  structure,  but  its 
backers  are  enthusiastic  and  at  present  the  Bor- 
den Company  is  formulating  plans  for  its  en- 
largement and  for  the  shifting  over  to  the  mak- 
ing of  evaporated  milk. 

The  manufacture  of  evaporated  milk  is  the 
ultimate  aim  for  the  Chester  plant,  but  lack  of 
milk  production  has  caused  cheese-making  to  be 
substituted  until  production  can  be  increased 
sufficiently.  Milk  production  has  already  been 
greatly  stimulated,  for  on  the  opening  date  the 
plant  had  fifty  patrons  and  covered  only  Ches- 
ter County.  The  number  of  patrons  now  stands 
at  two  hundred  twenty-five  and  covers  Chester, 
York  and  Fairfield  counties.  By  next  summer 
the  managers  hope  to  begin  the  development  of 
Union  and  Lancaster  counties  into  high  milk 
producing  areas. 


The  cheese  produced  at  the  Chester  plant 
is  the  common  Natural  American  Cheddar 
cheese.  Its  manufacture  is  an  interesting  pro- 
cess, but  is  little  known  or  thought  of  outside 
dairying  circles.  The  milk  is  brought  in  from  the 
farm,  weighed,  tested  for  the  butterfat  content 
and  then  goes  to  the  Pasteurizer.  The  "flash 
method"  of  Pasteurization  is  used.  In  this 
method,  the  milk  is  heated  rapidly  to  165°  Fah- 
renheit and  is  then  partly  cooled.  From  the 
Pasteurizer  the  milk  goes  at  85°  F.  into  one  of 
the  two  vats  of  ten  thousand  pound  capacity. 
At  this  time  one  percent  culture  is  added  as  a 
starter.  Throughout  the  first  stages  the  milk 
is  agitated  constantly.  One  ounce  of  vegetable 
coloring  is  added  for  each  thousand  pounds  of 
milk.  Rennet  is  introduced  to  cause  the  milk 
to  curd  more  rapidly.  When  the  curd  develops 
it  is  cut  into  small  cubes  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  after  which  the  cubes  are  stirred 
for  ten  minutes.  Then  the  curd  is  heated  to 
100°-102°  for  half  an  hour  in  order  to  toughen 
continued   on   page    32 
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Looking  for  New  Opportunities  in  Agriculture 


Dr.  R.  F.  POOLE,  President  of  Clemson 


Agriculture  is  the  world's  most  charitable 
industry.  It  is  the  least  organized  industry  and 
is  the  only  large  and  important  industry  in  which 
the  producer  has  no  bargaining  privileges.  It 
should  be  classed  with  the  great  humanitarian 
gifts  to  the  world.  In  this  country  it  is,  not 
only  literally  speaking  but  practically  too,  the 
life  line  to  the  stability  of  government  and  in- 
dustrial wealth.  Throughout  all  times  agricul- 
ture has  been  a  slave  to  supply  and  demand 
phenomena.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  to 
obtain  for  the  industry  just  price  values,  but 
satisfactory  results  seem  to  be  as  remotely  dis- 
tant now  as  at  any  other  time.  Until  satisfactory 
and  conceivably  needed  far-reaching  reforms  can 
be  made,  it  seems  important  that  growers  must 
seek  opportunities  existing  under  the  present  con- 
ditions in  order  to  achieve  a  successful  liveli- 
hood. By  every  known  measuring  stick  the  far- 
mer has  the  right  to  seek  an  equitable  share 
of  the  wealth  created  through  his  efforts. 

I  am  optimistic  about  the  future  of  South 
Carolina  and  its  agriculture.  There  will  be  de- 
pressions but  there  should  never  be  famines  un- 
less our  people  become  panicky.  The  state  has 
many  small  cities  which  are  fairly  well  distri- 
buted. We  have  magnificent  streams  and  still 
have  some  good  forest  areas.  The  good  roads, 
good  homes,  and  good  moral  standards  are 
worthy  of  praise.  There  is  also  a  growing  in- 
telligence and  a  consciousness  of  educational 
values  among  the  people  in  all  walks  of  life  in 
this  state.  The  climate  affords  pleasant  living 
and  a  diversity  of  plant  growth.  The  balancing 
of  plant  and  animal  production,  so  much  needed 
in  the  southern  states,  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
reality. 

The  extraordinary  evolutionary  processes 
prrmeating  the  magnificent  agricultural  indus- 
try are  forcing  necessary  changes.  Many  of  our 
farmers  have  met  these  demands  slowly,  others 
have  not,  and  consequently  some  of  them  have 
Permitted  the  vital  top  soil  to  wash  into  the 
streams.  The  more  progressive  farmers  have 
kept  pace  with  and  have  on  timely  occasions 
made  adequate  adjustments  and  are  farming 
under  more  satisfactory  conditions.  At  no  other 
time    have    the  agricultural    agencies    been    chal- 


R.   F.   Poole  • 

lenged  to  greater  effort  toward  aiding  farmers 
to  make  essential  adjustments. 

Today  the  farmer  is  faced  with  more  prob- 
lems affecting  economic  production  than  at  any 
other  time.  Insects,  diseases,  insufficient  nu- 
trients in  the  soil,  and  irregular  moisture  condi- 
tions tax  his  efforts  to  the  fullest.  The  cost 
involved  in  economic  production  has  been  mount- 
ing despite  the  sp'endid  accomplishments  in  agri- 
cultural research  in  the  development  of  good 
seed,  improvement  in  fertilizer  practices,  and 
development  of  effective  fungicide  and  ineecti- 
cide  materials.  But  all  of  these  factors  seem- 
ing despite  the  splendid  accomplishments  in  agri- 
culture. 

The  future  farmer  will  ever  be  conscious 
of  the  value  of  agricultural  research.  It  is  the 
life-saver  of  the  agricultural  industry.  It  is  im- 
perative that  greater  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
scientist  will  be  needed  to  develop  plants  resis- 
tant to  insects,  diseases,  weather,  and  rapidly 
continued   on   page   ■">" 
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Tenancy  in  the  South 


By  E.  P.  HUGUENIN,  '42 


This  curse   which   smacks  of  Feudalism   must  i>r  removed 


It's  an  easy  matter  to  hastily  judge  the  ten- 
ant farmer.  The  pathetic  thing  about  him  is  his 
poverty,  and  we  quickly  blame  him  for  it.  We 
indict  him  for  lack  of  ambition,  inefficiency,  and 
having  little  or  no  initiative.  These  are  the  reas- 
ons we  say  he  is  poor  .  .  .  not  because  of  these 
failings  but  in  spite  of  them. 

In  a  certain  percentage  of  these  folk, 
whom  we  think  of  when  we  speak  of  tenant 
farmers;  they  are  guilty  of  having  no  ambition, 
and  lacking  efficiency  but  even  if  this  is  the 
explanation  of  their  heart-breaking  poverty;  we 
couldn't  afford  to  dismiss  the  problem  with  just 
that;  it  will  remain  unsolved.  It  is  because  of 
his  lack  of  wordly  goods  that  he  has  no  interest 
in  life  and  posterity — he's  a  beaten  man  from 
the  start.  He's  mentally,  morally,  physically  and 
spiritually  dead.  Tenants  are  pitiful,  soul-sad- 
dening creatures  of  a  selfish,  cruel  civilization 
that  shows  them  no  mercy.  Their  chance  in  life 
is  denied  them. 

We  rejoice  in  the  marvelous  advance  this 
country  has  made  in  wealth,  and  consequently  in 
its  scale  of  living,  and  we  have  a  right  to  our 
rejoicing.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  deplor- 
able fact  that  although  farming  holds  such  a 
large  place  in  our  national  life,  the  farmer  gets 
so  little  to  live  on.  The  tenant  gets  even  less  to 
live  on  than  the  farmer,  his  plight  is  saddest  of 
all. 

In  1938  the  committee  that  was  appointed 
by  the  president  to  study  the  South  as  the  "Na- 
tions Economic  Problem  No.  I,"  stated  in  its  re- 
port that  the  average  tenant  family  received 
$73.00  per  person  for  a  years  work,  and  share- 
croppers in  some  cases  as  low  as  $38.00  per 
person  for  a  years  toil.  These  figures  tell  an 
eloquent  and  tragic  story.  The  average  family 
barely  gets  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether. Comforts,  conveniences,  recreation,  and 
the  things  that  lift  men  up  are  denied  them,  and 


Courtesy  S.  C.  EXTENSION  DEPARTMENT 
Owned    by    one    of    South    Carolina's    Tenants 

it  isn't  any  wonder  that  the  sodden,  dreary  con- 
ditions in  which  they  live  has  killed  their  spirit, 
and  taken  away  their  ambition.  The  marvel 
should  be  if  any  of  these  things  were  present. 
They  can't  provide  a  proper  diet  for  themselves 
let  alone  their  children.  There's  no  money  for 
a  cow,  hog,  and  surprisingly  few  can  even  afford 
chickens. 

Something  must  be  done  about  this  import- 
ant part  of  our  population.  Millions  of  these 
people  are  honest  hard  working  folks,  who  are 
merely  needing  a  chance  and  are  asking  nothing 
more.  All  can  be  lifted  to  self-respect  and  self- 
support  if  we  lend  a  helping  hand. 

Cold  and  heartless  self-interest  if  not  human 
sympathy  should  prompt  us  to  help  these  un- 
fortunate people.  They  are  a  heavy  drag  on  the 
prosperity  of  this  country.  They  constitute  fer- 
tile soil  in  which  the  unscrupulous  may  sow 
seeds  of  discontent,  suspicion,  hate,  and  revolt. 
We  must  not  permit  this  intolerable  condition  to 
exist  any  longer,  we  can  and  we  must  do  some- 
thing to  solve  it. 
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Agrarian  Personalities 


FRANK  E.  ROGERS 

Editor-in-chief  of  THE 
AGRARIAN  .  .  .  .  Blue  Key 
....  Scabbard  and  Blade  .  .  . 
Senior  Council  <  .  .  Lieutenant 
Colonel  ...  Alpha  Phi  Ome- 
ga ...  .  Gamma  Alpha  Mu  .  . 
.  .  Minor  "C"  .  .  .  .  Tennis 
Team  ....  Likes  to  sleep  and 
talk  ....  neat  in  appearance 

....   A.S.A.E Plans  to 

sell  farm  machinery  after  gra- 
duation ....  An  ardant  J  it— 
'erbug  ....  AG.  Engineering 
Ma:or  .  .  .  Generally  conceded 
to  be  the  best  looking  boy  on 
the  campus  .... 


H.  C.  ZERBST 

"Ritzy"  Zerbst,  managing 
editor  of  THE  AGRARIAN  .  . 
.  .  Blue  Key  ....  Minor  "C" 
Club  .  .  .  Sports  Editor  of 
TAPS  .  .  .  Head  cheer  leader 
.  .  .  Ardent  jitterbug  .... 
Prefers  swing  and  Jimmy 
Lunceford  ....  Enjoys  "shoot- 
ing bull",  sleep  and  sports, 
especially  football  ....  Has 
a  decided  Charleston  brogue 
....  Majors  in  horticulture  . 
.  ,  .  Cadet  First  Lieutenant, 
company    executive. 


E.  L.  YOUNG 

"Ed"   Young,   business  man- 
ager of  THE  AGRARIAN  .  .  . 
Member       Blue       Key,       Tiger 
Brotherhood,    Mu      Beta      Psi, 
Dairy  Club  ....   Dairy  major 
....  Expects  to  manage  dairy 
after    graduation    .    .    .    .Presi- 
dent of  Baptist  Student  Union 
Council    ....    doesn't    smoke 
....   Cadet   First   Lieutenant 
regimental    chaplain    .... 
Likes      Winthrop      girls,      bru 
nettes   and    good    dancers   .    . 
Plays  trumpet  in  the  band  .  . 
friendly   ....   studious   .   .    . 
Saves       texts       for       reference 
library   ....    Member   Senior 
Council  ....   Historian  of  the 
Senior  Class  ....  President  of 
the    Pedeans    .... 
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Agrarian  Personalities 


E.  P.  HUGUENIN 
"Deacon  Huguenin",  .  .  . 
.  Associate  Editor  of  THE 
AGRARIAN  ....  Rising  Edi- 
tor In  Chief  of  THE  AGRAR- 
IAN .  =  ,  .  Vice-President  Car- 
negie Music  Society  .  Calhoun 
Forensic  Society  ....  Dairy 
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Silos 


By  M.  E.  JENKINS,  '41 


.  I  //    economical    method   of  preserving  forage 
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There  are  as  many  different  ways  for  mak- 
ing silos  as  there  are  for  making  houses.  But 
we  need  consider  only  a  few  here  for  they  will 
fill  any  requirement.  Silos  are  of  two  general 
types,  the  above  ground  or  upright  silo,  and 
the  below  ground  silo  which  is  constructed  by 
digging  a  hole  in  the  ground. 

The  upright  silos  vary  from  very  temporary 
structures  to  permanent  structures.  The  per- 
manent silos  are  made  of  concrete,  brick,  or 
tile.  Concrete  is  the  most  popular.  These  are 
of  two  style,  the  solid  concrete  and  the  concrete 
stave.  Both  are  very  durable,  sturdy,  and 
trouble  free.  The  stave  type  is  usually  the 
most  economical  to  build.  Sometimes  the  cracks 
between  the  staves  leak  when  the  silage  is  very 
wet,  especially  with  grass  silage.  Silos  for  grass 
and  legume  silage  have  to  be  made  very  strong 
for   these    silages    exert    about    twice    as    much 

sure  on  the  walls  as  coin  silage.  The  acid 
in  silage  slowly  eats  away  the  walls  of  concrete 
silos.  To  retard  this  action,  the  walls  of  the 
silo  should  he  brushed  dean  as  the  silage  is 
taken  out  and  the  walls  given  a  coat  of  oil.  This 
can  Im-i  he  dour  every  time  five  or  six  feet  of 
silage    is    removed    instead    ot"    waiting    until    all 
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of  the  silage  is  removed,  but  cover  the  silage 
with  sacks  when  the  oil  is  applied  to  protect 
the  feed.  Wooden  silos  are  cheaper  to  build, 
but  they  are  not  as  durable  as  concrete. 

Satisfactory  upright  silos  can  be  made  by 
filling  snow  fence  lined  with  building  paper. 
This  makes  a  very  cheap  silo  that  can  be  put 
up  anywhere  at  any  time.  Many  of  them  have 
been  used  with  much  satisfaction,  but  a  good 
deal  of  spoilage  occurs  in  them. 

Probably  the  best  temporary  silo,  and  it  is 
not  so  temporary,  is  the  trench  silo  where  it  is 
adapted.  It  is  best  suited  to  hard  clay  land 
where  there  is  a  low  water  table,  as  in  the  pied- 
mont. 

These  silos  are  easy  to  make  and  cost  very 
little.  The  main  cost  being  labor,  and  this  can 
be  used  when  there  is  little  other  work  to  be 
done.  There  are  two  objections  to  the  trench  silo. 
there  is  a  large  surface  area  for  spoilage,  and  the 
trench  makes  it  hard  to  get  out  the  silage. 
The  surface  spoilage  can  be  greatly  reduced  by 
making  the  trench  deep  and  narrow  (but  make 
sure  the  sides  will  hold  or  they  may  cave  in 
with  fatal  results),  and  by  covering  the  si!. 
continued   on   paga   25 
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The  Farmer's  Vegetable  Basket 


By   R.   N.    GLEASON,   '42 


A  Balanced  Garden  . 


A  Balanced   Diet 


.  Better  Health 


Approximately  eighty  percent  of  all  farms 
in  the  United  States  maintain  a  farm  garden.  A 
quantity  of  vegetables  sufficient  for  a  family  of 
five  or  six  and  having  a  market  value  of  $100 
to  $150  can  be  supplied  by  a  properly  cared  for 
half-acre  garden.  Farm  gardens  supply  vege- 
tables of  much  higher  value  than  can  be  bought 
at  most  markets.  This  is  true  because  the  pro- 
duce from  the  farm  garden  is  available  when 
needed  fresh,  and  has  high  quality  and  flavor. 
Vegetables  that  are  purchased  on  the  markets 
usually  have  been  shipped  long  distances  or  kept 
in  storage  and  subjected  to  handling  and  ex- 
posure. 

Fresh  vegetables,  especially  the  green  leafy 
ones,  have  a  high  vitamin  content  and  are  a 
factor  in  safeguarding  the  family's  health.  The 
farm  garden  becomes  a  time-saver  during  busy 
periods  on  the  farm  when  there  is  little  time 
to  be  spent  going  to  the  market  for  fresh  vege- 
tables. It  is  necessary  that  the  garden  be  placed 
on  good  soil.  One  well  drained,  well  supplied 
with  organic  matter,  retentive  of  moisture,  easy 
to  work,  and  reasonably  free  from  weeds  should 
be  selected  if  possible.  The  type  of  soil  is  not 
the  most  important  factor;  however,  sandy  loam 
soils  can  be  worked  earlier  in  the  spring  than 
stiff  clay  loams,  but  crops  on  the  clay  loams 
frequently  withstand  dry  weather  better  than 
those  on  the  lighter  soils. 

The  garden  should  be  located  for  conven- 
ience both  in  caring  for  the  crops  and  in  gath- 
ering the  vegetables.  Early  crops  can  best  be 
secured  on  a  piece  of  land  with  a  gentle  slope 
toward  the  south  or  southeast.  If  the  land  is 
not  well  drained,  the  addition  of  tile  drains, 
open  ditches,  or  the  loosening  of  the  soil  by 
subsoiling  may  improve  the  conditions. 

It  is  best  that  the  garden  plot  be  selected 
some  distance  from  hedges  or  trees.  They  not 
only  shade  the  garden  but  compete  with  the  gar- 
den crops  for  moisture  and  fertility.  It  is  well 
known  that  sunlight  is  a  vital  factor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  vegetables,  and  for  this  reason  the 
garden  should  be  situated  where  it  will  be  sub- 
jected to  direct  sunlight. 


-rf~  -  '   .***? 
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The  garden  should  be  surrounded  by  a 
fence  sufficiently  high  and  close  woven  to  keep 
out  poultry,  dogs,  rabbits,  and  other  animals. 
Poultry,  especially  chickens,  are  a  common  men- 
ace to  farm  gardens,  and  if  crops  are  to  be 
grown  they  must  be  kept  out  of  the  garden.  This 
can  be  done  by  fencing  the  garden  or  confin- 
ing the  poultry  to  a  definite  area. 

Rodents,  especially  moles,  are  another  men- 
ace in  this  section.  Trapping  and  poisoning  will 
help  to  control  them.  It  has  been  found  that 
carbon  disulphide  placed  in  their  "runs"  will 
give  temporary  relief,  and  moth  balls  will  also 
help  to  drive  them  off. 

Of  special  importance  is  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  Stable  or  barn  lot  manure  is  the  best  gar- 
den fertilizer  for  most  soils,  especially  those  de- 
ficient of  organic  matter.  On  most  soils  the  first 
application  should  be  very  large,  and  for  fol- 
lowing years  enough  should  be  added  to  main- 
tain the  fertility.  Some  crops  such  as  beans  and 
tomatoes  do  not  require  as  much  as  others;  there- 
fore, the  manure  should  be  applied  only  to  that 
portion  of  the  garden  on  which  crops  that  re- 
quire fertilizing  are  to  be  planted.  Most  of  the 
time  it  is  necessary  to   add   50  to   80  pounds   of 

continued   on    page    23 
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Black    Magic 

By   FRED    BELL,    '43 


Plants  fruiting  ivithout  pollination seedless  watermelons 


Imagine  plants  twice  the  normal  size,  roots 
protruding  above  the  soil  on  perfectly  normal 
stems,  bud  inhibition,  seedless  blackberries,  to- 
matoes and  watermelons;  also  hybridizing  plants 
with  16  chromosomes  with  a  plant  that  is  char- 
acterized by  32  chromosomes;  no  this  is  not  a 
dream,  each  is  highly  possible.  All  the  above 
is  entirely  possible,  resulting  from  many  years 
of  concentrated  chemistry  and  plant  physiologi- 
cal research. 

This  "Black  Magic"  is  rapidly  developing 
in  the  field  of  chemistry  and  agriculture.  Many 
authorities    may    class    this    work    as    a    study    of 

vth   promoting  substances,  but  that   remains 

unseen  because  this  work  is  perhaps  now  at  the 

if   its  mosi    rapid    development.      However. 

really    new.    as    its    beginning 

Can  be  traced  to  the  days  of  Charles   Darwin  and 

his  a-sociai 
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By  painting  the  proper  amount  of  this  growth- 
promoting  substances  that  contain  important 
plant  hormones  to  the  stems  of  plants,  roots  have 
been  induced.  Hitchcock  (1835)  and  Zimmer- 
man and  Wilcoxon  (1935)  working  with  intact 
plants,  induced  root  formation  on  stems  by  ap- 
plication of  lanoline  pastes  containing  indole- 
acetic  acid  and  various  other  substances.  Mueller 
(1935)  in  very  accurate  experiments  has  applied 
lanoline  pastes  containing  urine,  or  orchid  pol- 
linia,  to  a  number  of  decapitated  plants,  and  the 
pastes  caused  inhibition  of  lateral  bud  develop- 
ment. Thus  we  can  say  the  auxin's  process  not 
only  promotes  growth  and  organ  forming  ability. 
but  under  certain  conditions  may  also  inhibit 
growth. 

Seedless   tomatoes    have    been    developed    by 
Dr.  Zimmerman  at  the  Boyce  Thompson  Institute 
continued  <>n   page   -I 
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Dairymen — Watch  Milk  Flavor 


C.   A.   JAMES,   III,   '43 


Flavor    the   Difference  Between  Profit  and  Loss 


Courtesy  8.  C.  EXTENSION  DEPARTMENT 

Dairy  men  interested  in  selling  more  milk 
should  be  vitally  concerned  with  milk  flavors. 
What  causes  some  milk  to  have  a  disagreeable 
flavor?  How  can  this  detriment  be  remedied? 
These  questions  will  be  discussed  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  following  article. 

A  group  of  milk  flavor  judges,  after  test- 
ing many  samples  of  milk,  compiled  a  list  of  de- 
trimental flavors  commonly  found  in  milk 
throughout  the  country. 

acid 

alfalfa 

apple  pomace 

beet  tops 

bitter 

bitter  weed 

burned  feathers 

buttery 

cardboard 

cheesy   (cooked) 

In  reference  to  feeds  which  impart  objec- 
tional  flavors  to  milk,  Babcock  makes  this  state- 
ment, "Feed  flavors  and  odors  in  milk  are  most 
frequently  caused  by  succulent  feeds.  When 
fed  to  dairy  cows  one  hour  before  milking,  sil- 
age made  from  corn,  alfalfa,  sweet  clover,  or 
soy  beans;  and  green  alfalfa,  cabbage,  turnips, 
rape,  and  kale  seriously  affect  the  flavor  and 
odor  of  milk.  Green  rye,  green  cowpeas,  pota- 
toes, dried  beet  pulp  and  carrots  affect  milk 
only  to  a  slight  degree ;  whereas  green  corn, 
green  oats  and  peas,  green  soy  beans,  pumpkins, 


dishrag 

metallic 

fishy 

moldy 

flat 

nutty 

French  weed 

off 

garlic 

oil 

fruity 

old 

grass 

onion 

heated 

oxidized 

irradiated 

papery 

medicinal 

pasteurized 

and  sugar  beets  have  practically  no  effect  on 
the  odor  and  flavor  of  milk." 

Cows  have  the  ability  to  transmit  objectional 
flavors  in  milk  to  their  blood  and  the  odors  in 
turn  are  transmitted  to  the  lungs  where  they 
are  exhaled.  Therefore,  a  good  farm  practice 
would  be  to  take  the  milking  herd  away  from 
the  pasture  two  or  three  hours  before  milking 
and  to  carry  on  any  additional  feeding  after 
milking. 

According  to  Dr.  Sharp,  the  taste  of  onion 
will  be  present  in  milk  one  minute  after  a  cow 
eats  a  half  a  pound  of  such,  and  the  taste  of 
garlic  will  be  present  if  a  cow  is  allowed  to 
breathe  the  garlic  odor  for  ten  minutes.  Onions 
and  garlic  flavors  are  especially  hard  to  remove 
from  milk  because  their  odors  are  soluble  in  the 
fat  globules.  In  this  event,  it  is  advisable  to 
clear  pastures  of  onions  and  other  objectionable 
weeds. 

A  cow  poor  in  physical  condition  will  most 
often  produce  a  poor  flavored  milk.  Naturally, 
the  type  of  flavor  varies  with  the  physical  dis- 
turbance. A  severe  case  of  mastitis  markedly 
affects  milk.  Cows  far  advanced  in  lactation 
will  often  produce  a  salty  or  even  a  bitter  tast- 
ing milk.  This  is  due  to  an  increase  in  sodium 
chloride  and  a  decrease  in  milk  sugar.  For  best 
results,  by  all  means  correct  any  and  all  physical 
defects  in  the  dairy  herd. 

Because  milk  is  such  a  sensitive  food,  it 
should  be  handled  and  processed  with  the  utmost 
of  care.  Improper  handling  of  the  pasteurizer 
will  give  milk  a  cooked  flavor.  Milk  utensils 
should  never  be  made  of  copper,  for  this  ele- 
ment acts  as  a  catalyst  in  speeding  up  the  oxida- 
tion of  milk  fat.  There  are  certain  enzymes 
present  in  milk  which  are  capable  of  causing  un- 
favorable flavors  in  milk  under  certain  condi- 
tions. Lipase,  for  an  example,  is  present  in  milk, 
and  it  is  capable  of  breaking  down  the  fat  glo- 
bules into  the  fatty  acids  and  glycerol. 

Odors  absorbed  from  the  air  in  milk  is  an 
uncommon  occurrence.  However,  extremely 
volatile  substances  such  as  rotting  manure, 
onion,  garlic,  kerosene,  and  citrus  fruits,  will 
flavor  milk. 
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Factors  Influencing  Soil  Acidity 


By  C.  B.  FELLERS,  '43 


Lime 


For  the  Lands  Sake 


Soil  acidity  is  one  of  the  basic  limiting  fac- 
tors in  determining  the  productivity  of  our  soils. 
Farmers  in  South  Carolina  are  becoming  more 
and  more  aware  of  the  acid  condition  of  the 
soils  in  this  state  and  realize  that  this  condition 
must  be  remedied  before  a  profitable  and  a  more 
diversified  system  of  agriculture  can  be  establish- 
ed. Past  soil  surveys  indicate  that  only  about 
20  percent  of  South  Carolina's  agricultural  soils 
are  in  a  proper  condition,  as  to  their  acidity,  for 
best  plant  growth.  Realizing  the  seriousness  of 
this  problem  in  South  Carolina,  it  is  believed 
that  a  brief  explanation  of  the  nature  and  causes 
of  soil  acidity  will  be  helpful  to  many. 

Any  moist  soil  always  contains  a  certain 
concentration  of  hydrogen  (H)  +ions  and  a  cer- 
tain concentration  of  hydroxyl  (OH)  —ions. 
Acidity  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  (H) 
+  ions  and  alkalinity  to  a  preponderance  of  (O 
H)  —  ions.  Since  such  a  large  concentration  of 
ions  is  present,  soil  scientists  have  devised  the 
term  pH  to  represent  the  hydrogen  and  hydroxyl 
ion  concentration.  If  acid  is  added  to  a  soil, 
the  hydrogen  ions  increase  and  the  pH  decreases. 
If  alkali  is  added,  the  pH  increases.  A  decrease 
in  unit  pH  means  a  tenfold  increase  in  the  H  ion 
concentration,  and  a  corresponding  tenfold  de- 
crease in  the  OH  ion  concentration. 

Below  will  be  found  a  suggested  interpola- 
tion of  pH's  for  minerals  oils. 

Very    alkaline    above    7.5 

Alkaline 7.0  to  7.5 

Neutral 7.0 

Slightly  acid 6.0  to  7.0 

Moderately  acid 5.5  to  6.0 

Highly   to   moderately   acid 5.0  to   5.5 

Highly   acid 4.5   to   5  0 

Very  highly  acid below  4.5 

The  work  of  several  investigators  indicate 
that  a  direct  toxic  or  destructive  effect  of  an  ex- 

o!'  hydrogen  ions  (acid)  or  hydroxyl  ions 
(basic  or  alkaline)  on  root  tissues  probably  does 
not  take  placi  except  at  extreme  acidity  or  alka- 
linity. The  reaction  <<\  the  root  sap  of  most  ag- 
ricultural  plants  fall  in  the  acid   pH   range  of  4.5 


to  5,  indicative  that  plant  tissues  are  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  stand  the  acidities  ordinarily  found 
in  soils.  Various  tests  have  shown  that  the  re- 
action range  of  pH  6  to  7.5  (slightly  acid  to 
slightly  alkaline)  is  the  most  favorable  for  the 
common  agricultural  plants. 

Most  South  Carolina  soils  are  too  acid  for 
best  crop  production.  There  are  several  reasons 
for  this  condition.  Most  of  our  soils  are  derived 
largely  from  acidic  rock  materials  that  are  rela- 
tively low  in  calcium ;  therefore,  most  of  our  soils 
are  acid.  If  the  basic  elements,  especially  cal- 
cium and  sodium,  are  largely  removed  by  leach- 
ing during  the  weathering  process,  the  soil  on 
formation  becomes  saturated  with  hydrogen 
rather  than  bases,  and  the  resulting  soil  is  acid. 
If  on  the  other  hand  the  calcium  and  sodium 
are  not  removed  by  leaching  and  remain  to 
saturate  the  soil  as  it  is  formed,  the  resulting 
soil  is  then  not  acid  but  may  even  be  alkaline. 
The  extent  of  leaching  is  determined  largely  by 
rainfall,  age  of  soil,  temperature,  and  vegetation. 

The  use  of  certain  fertilizers  has  long  been 
known  to  increase  soil  acidity.  In  this  connec- 
tion ammonium  sulphate  has  received  consider- 
able attention.  When  it  nitrifies,  two  acid  pro- 
ducts result — nitric  and  sulphuric  acid.  These 
are  both  soluble  and  thus  make  the  soil  solution 
more  acid,  also  increasing  its  tendency  to  re- 
move bases  from  the  soil  so  as  to  form  a  soluble 
salt.  The  soluble  salt  may  be  absorbed  by  plants 
or  removed  in  the  drainage  water.  In  either 
case,  the  soil  has  lost  some  base  and  the  soil 
as  a  whole  is  just  that  much  more  acid.  Re- 
moval of  bases  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  the 
acids  through  cropping  also  tends  to  leave  the 
soil  more  acid  by  depleting  the  exchange  acids 
of  their  bases.  The  legumes,  particularly  alfalfa 
and   clover,  make  a  heavy  drain   in  this  respect. 

The  most  practical  and  economical  way  of 
checking  soil  acidity  is  by  the  application  of 
lime.  In  1939,  approximately  130,000  tons  of 
lime  were  used  in  South  Carolina.  Nitrate  of 
soda,  calcium  nitrate,  and  basic  slag  also  tend 
to  check  the  swing  toward  a  more  acid  condi- 
tion  of  the  soil. 
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Instead  of  Hay — Ensile 


By  M.  I.  JENKINS,  '41 
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What  kind  of  silage  shall  I  make?  Grow 
the  crop  that  will  make  the  greatest  tonnage 
with  the  least  cost  on  your  land.  Any  forage 
crop  can  be  made  into  good  silage.  While 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  value  of  the  silage 
made  from  the  different  crops,  this  variation  is 
not  great.  The  adaptability  of  the  crop  to  your 
farming  conditions  should  be  the  chief  factor  to 
guide  you  in  your  selection.  There  is  probably 
one  exception  to  this  rule  and  that  is  the  case 
of  legume  silage.  Legume  silage  does  not  con- 
tain much  more  carbohydrates  than  grass  silage 
and  not  as  much  as  corn  silage,  but  its  high  con- 
tent of  protein  offsets  its  low  yield  per  acre. 

In  sections  where  it  will  make  good  yields 
year  after  year,  corn  is  the  old  stand  by  and  the 
best  producer  of  silage.  But  in  many  cases 
corn  is  either  drowned  out  or  drought  greatly 
reduces  its  yield.  In  these  places  sorghum  sil- 
age will  probably  give  a  much  higher  yield  and 
it  is  nearly  equal  to  corn  silage  in  feeding  value. 
Grass  silage  is  cheap  to  make  and  easy  to 
handle,  but  it  does  not  produce  the  yield  of  corn 
or  sorghum  silage.  Legume  silage  is  not  so  well 
known  as  corn  silage  but  it  is  growing  in  popu- 
larity and  it  definitely  has  a  place  in  the  feed- 
ing program.  Legumes  are  the  hardest  crops 
to  make  into  hay  and  they  suffer  many  losses. 
The  coarse  stems  are  hard  to  cure  and  they  are 


unpalatable,  the  leaves  shatter  badly  and  the 
stacks  and  bales  mold  easily.  Good  legume  sil- 
age is  not  hard  to  make,  it  is  palatable  and  it  is 
very  nutritious.  Legume  and  grass  silage  fit 
readily  into  the  soil  conservation  program. 
These  close  growing  crops  stop  erosion,  build  the 
soil,  require  little  labor  and  some  of  them 
can  be  harvested  twice  a  year.  When  pastures 
are  growing  rapidly  in  the  spring  and  get 
beyord  the  control  of  the  cattle,  they  can  be 
clipped  and  made  into  the  silage.  The  silos  are 
usually  empty  at  this  time  of  year  and  this  grass 
or  legume  silage  will  come  in  handy  for  feeding 
when  the  pastures  are  dry  and  short  during  the 
hot  summer  month. 

There  are  two  requirements  to  the  produc- 
tion of  good  silage  1 — Exclude  all  air  from  the 
silo  by  packing  it  well.  2 — <Have  an  adequate 
supply  of  carbohydrates  and  the  right  bacteria 
to  form  lactic  acid  or  add  enough  inorganic  acid 
to  legume  silage  so  decay  can  not  take  place. 
Have  enough  moisture  in  the  silage  to  make  it 
pack  easily  and  cut  the  silage  fine.  The  dryer 
the  silage  the  finer  the  cut  and  the  wetter  the 
silage  the  coarser  the  cut  should  be.  Silage  be- 
tween sixty  and  eighty  percent  water  seems  to 
give  best  results.  Crops  much  dryer  than  this 
have  been  successfully  ensilaged,  but  they  are 
hard  to  pack  and  they  are  apt  to  mold.  When 
there  is  too  much  moisture,  a  great  deal  of  leak- 
age will  take  place  and  the  silage  may  develop 
a  bad  odor.  Corn  and  grass  silages  need  only 
to  be  cut  and  packed  into  the  silo.  The  lactic 
acid  will  be  produced  by  the  bacteria  in  the 
plants.  Legume  silage  has  to  have  some  preser- 
ative  added.  Many  farmers  add  sorghum,  corn 
or  grass  silage  to  the  legume.  This  makes  it 
keep  well  and  makes  it  more  palatable.  If  you 
do  not  wish  to  add  another  roughage  to  the  le- 
gume, molasses,  or  cracked  corn  or  other  concen- 
trate may  be  added.  Hydrochloric  or  phosphoric 
acid  is  fluorine  free,  for  fluorine  is  poisonous  to 
cattle.  The  molasses  silage  is  more  palatable 
to  some  cows  than  the  acid  silage  and  it  is  more 
extensively  used  than  the  acid  silage.  However, 
the  acid  silage  preserves  more  of  the  vitamin 
A  in  the  legumes. 
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The  Scourge  of  the  South 


By   T.   E.    GARRISON,    '42 


THE  BOLL  WEEVIL 

In  the  spring  and  summer  a  young  man's 
fancy  turns  to  love,  but  a  farmer's  fancy  turns 
to  farming.  The  major  crop  in  the  south  is  cot- 
ton ;  therefore,  the  farmer  is  concerned  with  cot- 
ton and  its  problems.  One  of  these  problems  is 
the  boll  weevil  which  reduces  the  yield  of  cotton 
considerably.  We  know  this  because  in  the  cot- 
ton field  in  July  and  August  the  ground  is  often 
covered  with  squares  and  bolls  punctured  by 
boll  weevils. 

The  history  of  the  boll  weevil  in  the  United 
States  is  comparatively  short.  It  is  a  native  of 
tropical  America  and  invaded  the  United  States 
in  Texas  in  1892.  It  moved  east  year  by  year 
until  it  reached  South  Carolina  in  about  1917. 
The  farmers  and  the  experiment  stations  of  the 
south  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work  with  the 
control  of  the  boll  weevil  in  the  last  fifth  of  a 
century. 

The  adult  weevil  is  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
long,  light  brown  in  color  when  it  first  enters 
the  adult  stage,  black  in  color  several  days  later, 
and  has  wings.  The  adult  lives  during  the  win- 
ter in  trash  in  fields  and  woods,  bark  of  trees, 
and  cracks  in  the  ground.  It  is  a  common  belief 
that  large  numbers  of  the  weevils  survive  the 
winter.  In  spring  the  adults  come  out  of 
their  winter  quarters  and  start  laying  eggs 
in  the  squares  and  bolls  on  the  young  cot- 
ton. The  eggs  are  laid  singly  and  hatch  in 
about  three  to  five  days  into  the  larva  stage. 
The  larva  is  the  white  grub  with  a  brown  head 
that  we  find  in  the  squares  and  young  bolls.  The 
larva  cats  inside  of  the  square  or  boll  for  a  week 
or  two.  Then  it  changes  to  the  pupa  stage 
which  lasts  from  four  to  six  days.  The  adult  is 
then  developed  and  ready  for  another  genera- 
lion.  The  total  time  from  the  time  the  egg  is 
laid  to  the  adult  stage  is  about  three  weeks.  The 
boll  weevil  belongs  to  the  class  Hexapoda,  a 
I'  order  ( loleoptera,   and   sub- 

i-  Rhynchophora. 

CONTROL 

main  thing  the  farmer  is  concerned  with 

is    the    control    Of    the    boll    weevil.      There    are 

iral  ways  to  n  losses  due  to  this  in- 

These  arc:   killing  the  insect  directly,  de- 


stroying the  breeding  places,  planting  early,  and 
spacing  the  rows  and  stalks  close  together. 

We  can  avoid  many  of  the  boll  weevils  if 
we  plant  our  cotton  early,  plant  early  varieties, 
fertilize  the  land  heavily,  and  by  cultivating 
the  cotton.  (An  ounce  of  preventative  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure.)  If  we  plant  the  rows  and 
stalks  close  together  there  will  be  more  early 
fruit  which  will  escape  the  heavy  crop  of  boll 
weevils. 

We  should  destroy  the  wintering  over  places 
by  plowing  the  stalks  under  before  frost  and  by 
any  other  method  that  is  practicable.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  burn  forests  to  kill  the  boll  weevil. 

We  may  use  dust  or  liquid  poison  to  con- 
trol the  insect.  Both  poisons  have  advantages 
and  disadvantages. 

We  should  start  dusting  when  an  average 
of  ten  percent  of  the  squares  have  been  punc- 
tured by  boll  weevils.  Below  this  the  weevils 
are  not  considered  serious.  We  apply  calcium 
arsenate  at  the  rate  of  about  six  pounds  per 
acre.  This  dust  must  be  applied  when  the  cot- 
ton stalks  are  moist  and  the  air  is  calm.  We 
must  apply  it  either  early  in  the  morning  or  a 
few  hours  after  the  sun  has  set.  Three  applica- 
tions should  be  made  every  three  or  four  days. 
If  it  rains  in  twenty-four  hours  after  applying  the 
application  it  is  wasted  and  should  be  applied 
again.  According  to  South  Carolina  experiments 
the  dust  lowers  the  yield  of  crops  on  light  soils 
and  often  the  crops  on  all  soils  are  attacked  with 
plant-louse  infection  when  the  dust  is  used.  There 
are  several  machines  for  dusting  the  cotton: 
hand-duster,  saddle  duster,  one  and  two  row 
mule  duster,  and  other  dusters. 

The  liquid  poison  method  has  proven  to  be 
most  profitable  and  economical  in  the  last  few 
years.  The  mixture  that  is  regarded  as  tops  is: 
one  gallon  of  water,  one  gallon  of  molasses,  and 
one  pound  of  calcium  arsenate.  It  is  known  as 
sweet  l-l-l  mixture.  It  is  usually  applied 
with  a  mo))  made  by  tieing  a  piece  of  burlap  on 
the  end  of  a  stick.  There  should  be  three  or 
four  applications  made  a  year.  It  should  be  ap- 
plied as  soon  as  squares  start   forming. 
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Dairy  Farming  as  a  Way  of  Life 


By   G.   W.   BALLENT1NE,   '4<2 


Courtesy  S.  C.  EXTENSION  DEPARTMENT 

A  financial  profit  is  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  man  who  is  engaged  in  dairying.  With 
the  profits  from  his  herd  he  is  able  to  enlarge 
his  scope  of  farming,  educate  his  children  and 
furnish  his  family  with  those  essentials  which 
are  necessary  for  a  happy  home.  If  a  financial 
profit  was  the  sole  aim  of  dairying  there  would 
be  a  large  percent  of  the  dairy  farms  to-day 
unprofitable  and  unsuccessful.  Besides  making 
a  profit  a  farmer  gets  much  satisfaction  and 
enjoyment  from  tilling  his  land,  breeding  highly 
productive  cows  and  doing  the  kind  of  work 
he  likes  best.  Let  us  say  that  men  are  engaged 
in  dairying  not  only  for  a  financial  profit,  but 
also  for  the  pleasures  which  it  affords. 

To  be  a  successful  dairy  farmer,  one  must 
have  a  definite  vision  of  the  things  he  wishes 
to  obtain.  It  has  been  said,  "Where  there  is  no 
vision  the  people  perish."  There  could  be  no 
truer  statement.  When  men  have  real  visions, 
great  things  are  accomplished.  Unless  the  dairy 
farmer  has  a  clear  vision  of  good  cows,  good 
feeding  and  management  and  good  farming  prac- 
tices he  will  go  through  life  milking  poor  cows, 
growing  poor  crops  and  getting  nowhere  toward 
the  better  things  of  life. 

There  are  many  factors  which  govern  the 
success  of  dairy  farming.  Probably  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  factors  is  the  love  of  work.  Un- 
less the  dairyman  has  his  heart  in  his  business 
his   work    is    nothing   but   toil    and    drudgery. 


During  the  gold  rush  of  1849,  men  had  to 
make  a  journey  of  two  to  three  thousand  miles 
requiring  several  months.  Today  with  our  mod- 
ern roads  and  high  speed  automobile  the  same 
distance  can  be  covered  in  five  or  six  days.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  dairy  in- 
dustry would  make  as  much  progress  as  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  but  it  hasn't.  The  average  pro- 
duction of  25,000,000  cows  in  the  U.  S.  is  164 
pounds  of  fat  per  year.  The  sad  fact  is  that 
this  low  production  is  just  4  pounds  above  the 
average  production  40  years  ago.  This  ques- 
tion has  often  been  asked:  'Why  is  it  that  so 
little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  field  of 
dairying?"  The  primary  reason  for  this  low  pro- 
duction is  the  number  of  scrub  cows  and  bulls 
in  the  dairy  herds.  The  second  reason  is  poor 
feeding   practices. 

In  the  U.  S.,  90  percent  of  the  bulls  used  in 
our  dairy  herds  are  unable  to  sire  daughters 
which  will  produce  350  lbs.  of  fat  per  year.  Un- 
der average  farm  conditions  a  cow  must  pro- 
duce 165  lbs.  of  fat  per  year  to  pay  for  her 
feed,  care  and  depreciation.  Each  pound  of  fat 
over  this  amount  is  profit.  With  good  feeding 
and  management  a  cow  should  produce  300  lbs. 
of  fat  to  make  a  reasonable  profit  for  the  dairy- 
man. 

Many  cows  are  bred  for  high  production, 
but  are  fed  on  poor  quality  feed  which  makes 
them  scrub  producers.  It  has  been  said  that 
not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  cows  in  the  U. 
S.  are  fed  a  sufficient  ration  for  best  production. 
The  cheapest  way  to  produce  cheap  milk  is  to 
provide  abundant  pasture  for  spring,  summer 
and  fall  grazing.  If  a  cow  has  plenty  of  good 
high  quality  pasture  during  the  summer  months, 
production  can  be  kept  at  a  high  peak  on  a 
minimum  amount  of  grain.  By  feeding  all  the 
high  quality  legume  roughage  that  a  cow  can 
eat  during  winter,  a  minimum  of  500-1000  lbs. 
of  grain  will  be  needed  per  cow  per  year. 

The  profits  of  a  dairy  farmer  depend  upon 
his  ability  to  have  a  clear  vision  of  his  aims, 
keep  only  high  producing  cows  in  his  herd  and 
to  provide  a  complete  quantity  of  good  pasture 
and  legume  roughage.  When  he  has  succeeded 
in  doing  these  three  things  he  will  have  a  suc- 
cessful and  profitable  dairy  farm. 
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Ag.  Fair  Plans 

The  agricultural  and  agricultural  education 
students  are  planning  to  have  another  Ag.  Fair 
for  the  year  1941-1942.  With  the  success  of  the 
last  Ag  Fair  the  students  feel  that  they  can 
profit  by  mistakes  and  put  on  another  successful 
fair. 

The  executives  of  the  last  fair  recently  named 
the  head  for  the  1941-1942  fair:  T.  E.  Garrison  is 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  This  com- 
mittee plans  to  do  some  work  before  school  is 
out  and  be  ready  to  get  an  early  start  at  the  be- 
ginning of  next  year. 

The  election  of  the  manager,  assistant  man- 
ager, departmental  heads  and  assistant  depart- 
mental head  will  be  held  before  school  closes  or 
at  the  first  of  next  year.  All  agricultural  and 
agricultural  education  students  can  vote  for  man- 
ager and  assistant  manager.  Each  department 
will  elect  its  head  and  assistant  head. 
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The  Animal  Husbandry  Club  Project 

The  animal  husbandry  boys  are  getting  prac- 
tical as  well  as  theoretical  experience  in  animal 
nutrition  and  management. 

In  January  they  bought  four  Angus  steers 
and  have  fed  them  out  to  twelve  hundred  pounds. 
Each  member  of  the  club  fed  these  steers  for  one 
week.  After  the  fattening  period,  they  were 
sold  at  the  fat  stock  shows  throughout  the  state. 
This  experience  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  Animal 
Husbandry  boys  in  their  future  work. 
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Sears   Scholarship    Club 

The  Sears  Scholarship  Club  recently  attend- 
ed "Open  House"  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  At  this 
meeting  the  new  officers  for  1941-42  were  elect- 
id  as  follows:  L.  C.  Hammond,  President,   Vice 

ident,  T.  V.  Wilson;  Secretary,  E.  B.  Col- 
lings;  Treasurer,  M.  O.  Berry;  Reporter,  W.  F. 
Irwin. 

The  club  is  publishing  its  first  annual  "News 
Letter"  this  semester.     This  publication  is  edited 

by    R.    X.    Gleason    assisted    by   J.    R.    Burrows,   C. 

B.  Fellers,  and  .).  T.  McComb. 


A.  S.  A.  E.  Elects  New  Officers 

At  the  last  regular  meeting  in  May,  T.  V. 
Wilson,  rising  Agricultural  Engineer  senior,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Clemson  student  branch 
of  the  American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engi- 
neers. He  will  succeed  R.  J.  Berry  as  leader  of 
the  group.  Wilson,  of  Piedmont,  is  an  outstand- 
ing scholarship  student,  being  the  highest  rank- 
ing junior  Agricultural  Engineer. 

Other  new  officers  elected  from  the  rising 
senior  class  were  E.  F.  Stenstrom  of  Wauchula, 
Florida,  to  succeed  C.  J.  Bethea  as  vice-presi- 
dent, and  J.  H.  Jones  of  Boiling  Springs,  North 
Carolina,  to  succeed  F.  E.  Rogers,  as  secretary 
and  treasurer.  S.  A.  Knight,  Jr.,  rising  junior 
from  Summerville,  was  elected  reporter  to  suc- 
ceed E.  M.  Johnson. 
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Kappa  Alpha  Sigma 

Thirteen  new  members  were  recently  initiat- 
ed into  Kappa  Alpha  Sigma,  the  Clemson  Chap- 
ter of  the  American  Society  of  Agronomists.  Of- 
ficers for  next  year  were  also  elected.  New  offic- 
ers who  were  elected  are:  H.  H.  Fellers,  Presi- 
dent; H.  W.  Hollis,  Vice-President,  R.  G.  Gettys. 
Secretary  and   Treasurer. 
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4-H  Club 

Ben  Leonard,  Vocational  Agricultural  junior 
from  Due  West  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Tri-State  Collegiate  4-H  Club  Conference  to 
succeed  Dorothy  Banks  of  the  Woman's  College 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  N.  C.  State 
University  of  Georgia,  W.  C.  U.  N.  C,  Winthrop, 
and   Clemson   were   represented   at   this   meeting. 
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Agronomy  Seniors  Get  Work 

Dr.  G.  H.  Collings.  Professor  of  Soils,  recently 
announced  that  seventeen  of  the  twenty-nine 
Agronomy  seniors  are  going  in  the  army.  Several 
of  the  non-R.  O.  T.  C.  boys  have  been  employed 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Three  or  four 
of  the  Agronomy  seniors  are  going  to  do  graduate 
work. 
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FURROW 


Collings   Revises   Book 

The  third  edition  of  "Commercial  Fertiliz- 
ers", an  agricultural  textbook  written  by  Dr.  G. 
H.  Collings,  Professor  of  Soils,  has  been  sent  to 
the  printers  for  publication  sometime  in  May. 
The  book,  printed  by  The  Blakiston  Company 
will  be  bound  in  waterproof  binding  and  will 
contain  numerous  color  photographs,  Dr.  Col- 
lings said. 
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A.  S.  A.   E.  Gives  Banquet  for  I.   H.   C.  Officials 

The  Clemson  student  branch  of  A.  S.  A.  E. 
held  a  banquet  for  some  of  the  prominent  offi- 
cials of  the  International  Harvester  Company  in 
April.  Mr.  H.  P.  Howell,  Sales  Promotion  Man- 
ager, of  Chicago,  gave  the  address  of 
the  evening.  Mr.  Howell  spoke  on  "How  to 
Sell  Oneself  to  an  Employer." 
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Good  Showing  Made  By  Judging  Team  at  V.  P.  I. 

At  the  Southeastern  Judging  Contest  held 
at  V.  P.  I.  the  Clemson  Judging  team  won  first 
place  in  judging  cattle,  shared  first  place  with 
Southwestern  in  judging  hogs,  and  came  fourth 
in  the  entire  contest.  The  judging  team  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  men:  F.  A.  Gregg,  D.  C. 
Herlong,  H.  H.  LaMaster,  R.  L.  Bull,  H.  L. 
Crouch,  M.  D.  Watkins,  and  is  coached  by  Pro- 
fessor E.  R.  Hauser. 
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Block  And  Bridle  Judging  Contest 

At  the  judging  contest  here  at  Clemson  spon- 
sored by  the  local  chapter  of  the  Block  and 
Bridle  Club,  the  following  men  were  winners  in 
the  senior  division;  H.  H.  LaMaster  first  place 
on  mules,  D.  C.  Herlong  first  place  on  sheep,  T. 
E.  Garrison  first  place  on  cattle,  and  C.  B.  Low- 
man  first  place  on  reasons  alone.  H.  H.  LaMas- 
ter was  high-man  of  the  entire  contest  on  reas- 
ons and  placing. 
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Alpha  Zeta 

New  Alpha  Zeta  officers  who  were  recently 
elected   are:   W.   M.   Hobson,   Chancellor;   R.   E. 


Gettys,  Censor;  H.  H.  Fellers,  Scribe;  T.  V.  Wil- 
son, Treasurer;  and  L.  C  Hammond,  Chronicler. 
These  new  officers  officially  took  charge  on 
April  25,  when  they  held  the  final  formal  initia- 
tion of  new  members.  These  new  members  are: 
R.  L.  Stoddard,  L.  C.  Martin,  R.  L.  Scarborough, 
W.  L.  Betsill,  E.  V.  Legare,  W.  W.  Gardiner,  T. 
C.  Moss,  and  E.  B.  Collins. 

On  April  5,  the  forty-fifth  chapter  of  Alpha 
Zeta  was  installed  at  Auburn,  Alabama.  The 
installation  was  attended  by  several  cadets  with 
Mr.  R.  A.  McGinty,  who  is  an  alumnus  of  Au- 
burn. 
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The  Agrarian  wishes  to  compliment  the  edi- 
tors of  the  "SLIP  STICK"  on  their  well-written 
and  instructive  articles  in  their  last  edition.  The 
article  that  created  quite  a  bit  of  interest  was 
"THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY" 
By  S.  R.  Finley,  '18.  "THE  VECTORSCOPE" 
by  J.  E.  Woodward,  EE.  41'  is  highly  technical 
but  the  author  read  it  and  even  understood 
some  of  the  terms.  The  article  that  almost  any 
"Ag"  student  could  understand  was  "TELE- 
PHONE COMMUNICATIONS,  by  Professor  A. 
B.  Credle,  Asst.  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing on  the  various  and  sundry  means  by  which 
the  telephone  came  into  being.  There  was  even 
a  picture  of  an  old  telephone  that  was  and  as 
far  as  the  author  knows  may  still  be  in  use  here 
on  the  campus,  and  for  comparison  a  picture  of 
a  much  later  model. 


The  "Editors"  join  in  with  the  CADET 
CORPS  in  wishing  that  all  in  the  state  could 
see  the  campus  as  it  is  and  will  be  for  the  next 
few  months,  a  riot  of  various  shades  of  beautiful 
green.  Our  campus  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  UNITED  STATES  and 
it's  worth  anyone's  time  to  take  a  day  off  from 
their  duties  and  drive  up.  Perhaps  on  that  day 
the  CADET  CORPS  will  parade  and  this  alone 
would  repay  one  for  coming  up.  Remember  and 
come  to  see  Clemson,  you  are  always  welcome. 
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The  Need  for  Crop  Diversification  in  the  South 


By  H.   M.   SIMONS,   '44 


Courtesy  S.  C.  EXTENSION  DEPARTMENT 

The  South  has  frequently  been  referred  to 
as  a  region  of  one-crop  farming.  This  statement 
is  true  only  to  the  extent  that  cotton  is  the  ma- 
jor cash  crop.  Corn,  peanuts,  sweet  potatoes,  rice, 
small  grains,  pecans,  and  numerous  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops  are  grown. 

However,  most  of  these  crops  are  clean-cul- 
tivated and  are  usually  found  in  combinations 
that  do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  systematic 
farming  that  prevents  soil  erosion  and  loss  of 
plant  nutrients  from  the  soil.  An  average  of 
nine  Southern  states  showed  that  nearly  seventy- 
five  percent  of  total  farm  acreage  under  culti- 
vation was  used  to  produce  cotton,  corn  and 
grain  sorghums,  and  only  7.5  percent  was  used 
for  hay  production.  These  figures  indicate  the 
pressing  need  for  wider  divergence  of  crops  in 
the  South. 

The  South  has  been  called  the  nation's  num- 
ber one  economic  problem,  and  not  unjustly  so, 
for  our  standard  of  living  is  lower  in  comparison 
to  other  sections  of  the  country.  Being  largely 
an  agricultural  section,  the  prosperity  of  the  en- 
tire  South  is  reflected  by  the  economic  status  of 
its  farmers  and  the  fertility  of  its  lands.  There- 
fore, it  is  of  vital  importance  that  progressive 
xitig  soil  fertility  be  practiced, 
and  that  a  wider  range  of  crops  should  be  grown. 

Farm  experience  has  proven  the  value  of 
tlie  incorporation  of  large  quantities  of  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil  as  a  means  of  rebuilding  and 


maintaining  soil  fertility  in  the  South.  The  sys- 
tem of  one-crop  farming  has  ignored  this  obvious 
principle  so  completely  as  to  bring  about  a  tre- 
mendous loss  of  soil  fertility,  and  in  some  cases 
to  even  cause  soil  erosion. 

Quite  like  other  early  settlers  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  pioneer  farmers  of  the 
South  did  not  immediately  recognize  soil  fertili- 
ty problems.  They  cleared  the  land  of  trees, 
and  for  several  years  good  crops  of  corn,  cotton, 
and  tobacco  were  produced  along  with  small 
grains  in  some  sections.  Land  was  plentiful,  and 
when  the  point  of  low  soil  fertility  was  reached, 
more  land  was  cleared,  the  old  land  being  al- 
lowed to  grow  up  in  broom  sedge  and  seedling 
pines. 

Today,  however,  we  are  faced  with  prob- 
lems which  our  forebears  never  had  to  face, 
and  perhaps,  of  which  they  never  even  dream- 
ed. Vital  problems  of  soil  conservation,  labor 
problems  and  market  conditions  must  be  dealt 
with  by  the  farmer  if  he  is  to  get  fair  returns 
from  his  crops.  In  addition,  he  must  be  able 
to  predict  in  advance  the  probable  best  selling 
cash   crops  for  a   particular  season. 

The  eventual  future  of  the  South  will  be 
realized  through  the  utilization  of  its  great  store 
of  raw  materials,  chief  of  which  is  its  soil.  When 
the  South  fully  realizes  the  value  of  its  land 
through  the  medium  of  diversified  crops,  it  will 
cease  to  be  the  nation's  number  one  economic 
problem,  and  instead  it  will  become  a  truly 
great  agricultural  and  industrial  region  in  our 
unified  nation. 


CLEMSON  COLLEGE 

ROADSIDE  MARKET 
Open   April    15   to    December    15 

We   sell    over    LOO   varieties   of   peaches,   and 

many    varieties    of   apples,    jrrapes,    plums,    cherries, 
raspberries,   dewberries,  pecans,  etc. 

Many   of  these   varieties   have   better  appear- 
ance  and    quality    than    the   varieties   usually   grown 

in    home   or   commercial    orchards.     Try   some   of 

these     delicious     fruits     this     season. 

THE  HORTICULTURE  DEPARTMENT 
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The  Changing  Role  of  the  County  Agent 


By  J.   A.   MIXON,   '43 


America's  vast  capacity  to  produce  has  not 
been  by  chance  but  has  been  brought  about 
only  with  great  effort  extending  down  through 
history.  First,  we  were  endowed  with  great 
natural  resources;  second,  the  agriculturist's 
optimism,  ideas  of  exploitation,  and  enthusiasm 
to  improve  techniques  and  methods  of  produc- 
tion have  been  vital  factors  in  our  attaining  this 
peak.  This  favorable  progress,  however,  is 
somewhat  responsible  for  most  of  our  present 
ills,    particularly   that   of   overproduction. 

In  Europe  today  there  lurks  the  fear  and 
threat  of  food  scarcity ;  in  America  our  concern 
is  with  the  other  extreme — commodity  surplus. 
A  conception  of  our  agricultural  progress  can 
be  traced  through  acts  of  the  United  States 
Government  which  were  directed  toward  pro- 
gressive farming.  As  far  back  as  1776,  pro- 
posals were  made  for  the  creation  of  a  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture.  George  Washing- 
ton organized  a  board  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving Agricultural  methods  through  research. 
He  instructed  Consuls  and  naval  oficers  who 
went  abroad  to  send  information  of  improved 
methods  and  new  discoveries.  John  Quincy 
Adams  established  a  Botanical  Garden  and  or- 
ganized a  committee  on  agriculture  in  the  Sen- 
ate. A  similar  committee  has  been  established 
in  the  house  five  years  earlier.  In  1839  Con- 
gress appropriated  $1,000.00  for  collecting  agri- 
cultural statistics,  conducting  agricultural  inves- 
tigation, and  distributing  seed.  After  1847  an- 
nual appropriations  were  made  for  these  acti- 
vities. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  1862,  development 
has  been  rather  rapid.  The  year  1887  marked 
the  birth  of  the  experiment  station.  The  turn 
of  the  twentieth  century  saw  a  new  field  of  ser- 
vice inaugurated — the  County  Demonstration 
work.  All  of  these  government  activities  were 
climaxed  in  1914  by  the  Smith-Lever  Act  pro- 
viding for  County  Agricultural  Agents. 

The  County  Agent  came  at  a  very  oppor- 
tune time,  during  the  era  of  the  World  War. 
Our  government,  to  avoid  a  food  shortage, 
sought  to  stimulate  Agricultural  development, 
lifted  it  from  its  rational  course  of  progress,  and 


forced  it  to  an  unnatural  exertion  in  response  to 
an  abnormal  demand.  In  order  to  attain  this 
production  peak,  complex  changes  had  to  be 
made.  The  County  Agent's  task  was  to  aid  the 
farmers  in  becoming  better  producers.  There- 
fore, his  role  was  one  of  a  scientist,  educating 
farmers  to  the  improved  methods,  always  aim- 
ing at  greater  production.  Statistics  reveal 
only  9  percent  more  animal  units  on  farms  than 
in  1901,  but  during  this  period  meat,  milk,  and 
egg  production   increased   55   percent. 

After  the  war  when  the  soldiers  of  Europe 
beat  their  swords  into  plow  shares  and  once 
more  became  self  sufficient,  we  accumulated 
commodity  surpluses.  This  situation  may  be 
viewed  as  an  indication  that  the  County  Agents 
have  accomplished  their  purpose.  But,  con- 
trary to  this  view,  their  services  are  not  less 
but  vastly  more  important  now  than  ever  be- 
fore. This  is  true  because  economic  problems 
facing  the  farmer  now  are  more  incomprehen- 
sible than  were  the  scientific  methors  taught  him 
in  the  past. 

Complex  changes  have  affected  the  whole 
of  American  Agriculture  methods  of  production, 
quantities  produced,  the  manpower  needed  in 
farming,  capital  requirements,  size  of  farm  units, 
the  organization  of  the  farm,  operating  cost, 
conditions  of  tenure.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  our  destiny  will  depend  to  no  small  ex- 
tent on  the  County  Agent's  understanding  of 
these  factors  and  his  ability  to  direct  them  for 
the  service  of  our  people. 


CLEMSON  COLLEGE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

First  Term:  June   9 — July   19;   Second   Term; 

July    21-August   23,    1941 

Some   College   Courses  in   Every   Regular   Clemson 

Curriculum 
MANY    COURSES    FOR    TEACHERS— A    REAL 
DEMONSTRATION    SCHOOL 
Special     Courses     for     Textile     Men,     Cotton 
Classers,    Auto    Mechanics,    Stenographers,     Voca- 
tional   Teachers    and    Guidance    Counselors,     Cos- 
metologists   and    Teachers    of    Cosmetology 
EXPENSES  REASONABLE— STANDARDS  HIGH 
COEDUCATIONAL 
For  Catalog  or  Reservation  Write: 
W.    H.    WASHINGTON,    Clemson,    S.    C. 
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The  War  and  the  Farmer 


By  J.   L.    SCHAFFER,    '43 


At  our  Agricultural  Fair  there  was  on  ex- 
hibit that  all  far-sighted  persons  had  to  take 
note  of — that  was  the  effect  of  the  present  war 
on  our  exports  of  agricultural  products.  In  all 
too  vivid  charts,  the  Agricultural  Economics  de- 
partment showed  how  our  agricultural  exports 
were  declining  due  to  the  present  war. 

First,  and  most  important  to  the  Southern 
farmer  is  cotton.  Cotton  was  hit  very  hard  by 
the  war.  The  first  year  of  the  war  we  exported 
six  million  bales,  but  the  second  year  it  is  not 
expected  to  exceed  one  million  bales.  Compared 
with  pre-war  levels,  this  means  that  cotton  pro- 
ducers have  lost  a  market  of  four  million  bales, 
which  is  equivalent  to  about  one  third  the  crop 
produced  last  year. 

Tobacco  does  not  present  a  brighter  picture. 
Unless  the  United  Kingdom  takes  up  options  it 
owns  on  our  tobacco  we  shall  not  export  over 
two  hundred  million  pounds  compared  to  the  four 
hundred  and  fifty  million  pounds  average  prior 
to  the  present  hostilities. 

The  fruit  growers  are  hit  extremely  hard 
by  the  war.  Apple  exports  have  gone  down 
to  nothing.  Before  the  war  they  exported  about 
12,000,000  bushels  of  apples,  but  they  do  not 
expect  to  export  over  one-half  of  a  million  now. 
All  citrus  fruits  exports  have  gone  down  about 
50  percent. 

All  in  all,  our  exports  the  first  year  of  the 
war  were  765,000,000  dollars  but  they  are  not 
expected  to  go  over  325,000,000  dollars  this  year, 
the  second  of  the  war. 

Now  what  is  the  farmer  going  to  do?  The 
present  National  defense  program  will  take  a 
good  bit  of  surplus,  thus  alleviating  some  of  the 
pressure,  but  this  will  not  solve  the  Southern 
farmer's  problem.  There  must  be  other  things 
<•  to  help  the  farmers  of  the  United  States. 
A   program  that  must  include  the  following: 

A.  Expand  efforts  for  the  consumption  of 
I  ""(I   and   clothing  among  low  income   groups. 

B.  N(  ed  for  reclaiming  foreign  market 
when    I  lie    war   ends. 

('-  Continuing  readjustments  in  farm  pro- 
duction. 

I).  Continuing  to  protect  agricultural  price 
structure. 

E.    The    need    for  anticipating   readjustments 


when  the  present  defense  program  ends. 

F.  Remembering  the  fact  that  soil  conser- 
vation is  an  essential  element  in  any  long-run 
program  for  agriculture. 

All  the  above  are  requisites  in  any  program 
we  may  plan  to  aid  the  farmer. 

The  southern  farmer  by  far  is  worse  off 
than  the  farmers  of  any  other  section  of  the 
United  States.  The  foreign  market  for  cotton 
is  about  gone,  and  it  has  a  very  dense  rural  pop- 
ulation. The  gravity  of  his  problem  is  certain 
to  increase  as  the  war  continues. 

Our  only  hope  is  that  a  far-sighted  program 
will  be  put  into  effect  that  wall  decrease  our 
production  of  commodities,  so  there  will  be  no 
great  surplus,  and  to  stabilize  prices  so  the  far- 
mer's plight  will  not  be  too  greatly  aggravated 
by  the  present  war  and  its  far  reaching  effects. 


Few  cents  an  acre  buys  this 

PROTECTION 

for  POTATO  YIELDS 


SEMES  AN  BEL  dip  seed  treatment  costs 
little;  reduces  seed  decay,  seed-borne  scab 
and  rhizoctonia;  often  increases  yields! 
Treatment  immediately  after  cutting  helps 
check  spread  of  ring  rot  by  knife.  Used  on 
sweet  potato  tubers  and  sprouts, 
SEMESAN  BEL  reduces  black  rot, 
stem  rot  and  scurf. 


Ask  dealer  for  this  free 
POTATO  PAMPHLET, 
or  write  to  "Du  Bay," 
Wilmington,  Del. 


SEED  DISINFECTANTS 

A  TREATMENT  FOR  EVERY  MAJOR  CROP 
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<THE>  AGRARIAN  FRBSENTeT 

DR.  JULIAN  C.  MILLER 

1926,  and  he  qualified  for  his  PhD.  in  1928. 
From  Cornell  the  newly-made  doctor  went  to 
Oklahoma  A  and  M  College  as  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Horticulture.  His  one  year  term  at 
Oklahoma  ended  when  he  went  to  the  Louisiana 
Experiment  Station  as  head  of  the  Horticulture 
Department. 

Under  Dr.  Miller's  direction  many  new  varie- 
of  crops  have  been  developed.  At  present,  work 
is  going  on  toward  the  development  of  new  and 
better  varieties  of  sweet  potatoes.  Other  crop 
improvements  include  an  early  maturing  cab- 
bage, the  Louisiana  Copenhagen;  the  Louisiana 
sweet  collard;  three  new  hot  peppers;  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Bowl  squash ;  the  Klonmore 
strawberry  and  numerous  other  profit-increas- 
ing crops. 

Dr.  Miller  has  had  numerous  horticultural 
papers  published  and  is  widely  known  for  his 
experimental  work.  Only  recently  the  Country 
Gentleman  and  the  Progressive  Farmer  carried 
discussions  of  his  work. 


Dr.  Julian  C.  Miller 

Clemson  graduates  in  all  fields  have  attain- 
ed varying  degrees  of  success,  but  few  have 
gone  farther  or  done  more  for  agriculture  than 
Julian  C.  Miller,  Head  of  Horticultural  Research 
at  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station.  Dr.  Miller 
graduated  from  Lexington  High  School  in  1915 
and  entered  Clemson  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 
World  War  I  interrupted  his  collegiate  career  in 
1917  when  he  entered  the  navy.  During  his  two 
years  of  service,  he  attained  the  rank  of  Ensign 
in  the  Naval  Reserve.  1919  saw  him  resume 
his  studies  in  horticulture  at  Clemson,  and  in  1921 
he  secured  his  diploma. 

Dr.  Miller  then  became  an  instructor  at 
North  Carolina  State  College,  where  he  remained 
for  a  year  and  half.  From  there  he  came  back 
to  his  native  state  to  enter  the  Extension  Service 
and  served  as  county  agent  in  McCormick  and 
Orangeburg  counties.  The  offer  of  a  graduate 
fellowship  at  Cornell  caused  Dr.  Miller  to  resign 
in  1925.     His  master's  degree   was  obtained   in 


I  buy  everything 
from  homefolks 


THE  BARRETT  COMPANY 

HOPEWELL,  VA.  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C.  ATLANTA,  GA. 

MONTGOMERY,ALA.  NEWORLEANS,LA. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
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What  is  An  Entomologist? 


Editor's  Note — While  working  as  an  entomologist  in  North 
Carolina,  Professor  Franklin  Sherman,  now  at  Clemson, 
received  a  letter  from  a  young  lady  inquiring  as  to  what 
an  entomologist  was.  This  unique  bit  of  prose  was  his 
answer.  The  young  lady  had  the  last  word  by  having  it 
published   in   the   "Frogressive   Farmer." 

I've  noticed  several  times  of  late, 

When  I've  been  around  the  state, 
That  folks  inquisitive,  like  you 

Will  say,  "Now  tell  me  what  you  do. 
I  hear  that  you  an  office  hold, 

And  spending  lots  of  public  gold, 
I'd  like  to  get  a  faint  idee 

Of  how  you   earn  your  salary." 
And  while  he  does  not  say  the  rest, 

I've  often  thought  that  in  his  breast 
The   questioner  the   notion   hugs. 

That  any  man  who  studies  bugs 
Must  be,  to  put  the  matter  light 

A  sort  of  public  parasite. 
And  so  today  when  I  had  signed  the  mail 

And  had  it  off  my  mind, 
I  thought  I'd  run  the  letter  through 

And  summarize  a  few  for  you. 
Here's  a  note  from  a  man  named  Brown 

Whose  home  is  Mount  Airy  town. 
He  says  his  apple  trees  are  sick, 

Can  I  suggest  a  tonic,   quick? 
I  write  him  that  I  would  some  day 

The  present  winter  make  a  spray 
Composed  of  Sulfur  and  of  lime 

And  that  it  should  bring  them  to  time. 
And  now  here  comes  another  one 

A   man  from   little   Washington, 
Who  says,  he  in  a  paper  sees 

That  we  can  doctor  honeybees. 
And  as  he  keeps  a  few  old  stands, 

Why,  he  just  nat'rually  demands 
That  we  tell  him  all  we  know 

Of  how  to  make  the  thing  a  "go". 
And  so  I  strive  his  heart  to  win, 

By  mailing  him  a  bulletin, 
Which  gives  a  little  summary  of  facts 

Compiled  from  inquiry  conducted  several  years 
ago. 
And  this  I  hope  will  help  him  so 

That,  he  can  make  the  business  pay 
And   swim   in  honey  every  day. 

Another  writes,  "Will  you  please  see 
What   this   is  on   my   'simmon  tree? 

I   send   a   twig  to  show  a  scale 
Which  seems  the  branches  to  assail, 

Not  that   I  care  so  much  about  this  tree, 


But  I'd  like  to  find  out  if  it  is  likely  to  attack 

The   orchard   near  my  shack." 
But  it  is  not,  I  tell  him  so, 

And  with  that  let  the  matter  go. 
The  next,  and  this  straw  almost  broke  the  camel's 
back 

Is  like  a  joke. 
A  firm  way  up   in  Philadel, 

Inquires  to  know  if  I  will  tell 
As  near   as  may   be  the   amount 

Of  poisons   used   on   all   account 
To  kill  the  bugs  on  tree  and  vine 

In  all  the  state  of  North  Ca'line? 
Be — gobs,   they   must  think 

That  I've  seen  the  orders  for  the  Paris  green 
And  arsenate  of  lead  and  all  the  other  poisons 
I   could   call 

And  that  I  have  kept  a  record  true 
Of  all  of  it,  for  them  and  you. 

Another  found  his  apple  trees 
Thick  with  bugs  the  size  of  fleas, 

Which  bore  small  holes  the  size  of  shot, 
And  damaging  the  trees  a  lot. 

I  write  him  that  the  strongest  dope 
Is  strong  solution  made  of  soap. 

About  a  pound  of  soap  sliced  thin 
And  boiled,  a  pail  of  water  in; 

And  this  applied  with  brush  or  mop 
Should  make  the  little  rascals  hop. 

A  gentleman  in  Franklin-ton 
Found   bugs   his   cabbages   upon. 

He  says  they  suck  and  kill  his  leaves, 
Until  his  heart  turns  sick  and  grieves. 

He  says  this  bug    (the   Harlequin) 
Will  stare  him  in  the  face  and  grin 

And  kill  his  cabbages  despite 
Of  all  his  labors  day  and  night. 

It  is  the  first  bug  he  has  seen 
That  seems  immune  from  Paris  green, 

And   he   would  fain   my   aid   invoke. 
Poor  man,  I  know  his  heart  is  broke, 

For  he  must  rise  early  in  morn 
And  pick  them  off  by  hand  at  dawn, 

For  Paris  Green  is  of  no  use, 
Against  a   bug  that  sucks  the  juice. 

Lo !  Here's  a  letter  from  a  gent, 
By  Uncle  Sam  to  Texas  sent, 

Who's  taking  up  pellagra's  scare 
And   wants   me  to  compile   witli   care, 

All  data  that  had  come 
About  the   flies  Si-mu-li-um. 

For  these   wee   creatures  thought   so   small 
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It  may  be  that  they  carry  all 

The  germs  which  cause  this  dread  disease, 
Will  send  him  my  records,  please? 

A  lady  who  takes  greatest  pride 
In  hedges  by  her  garden  side 

Sends  me  a  sickly-looking  leaf 
And  says  it  is  her  best  belief 

That  some  cale  insect  or  disease 
Has   seized    the    bushes. 

Can  I  please  advise  her  what  to  do, 
And  thus  restore  the  sick  unanimous? 

She  must  use  a  wash  of  oil 
Prepared   with   soap   by   utmost  toil, 

And  patience  and  persistence,  too. 
Must  be  her  aids  this  work  to  do, 

Because  against  this  little  scale, 
No  half-way  measures  will  prevail. 

And  what  I've  mentioned  here,  I'll  say, 
Is  from  the  letters  of  today. 

And  while  I  do  not  make  the  claim, 
That  every  day  brings  me  the  same 

Yet  this  is  not  exceptional, 
In  fact,   it  is   quite  typical. 

Now  how  can  one  make  sound  replies 
To  such  a  range  of  inquiries? 

Is  "pull"   and   "influence"   enough? 
Can  all  these  folks  be  fed  on  guff? 

Can  any  man  who  does  not  know 
A  bug  from  fish  or  buffalo 

Give  out  the  names  and  habits  too, 
Of  all  these  pests  as  we  must  do? 

And  how  can  one  know  when  to  say, 
"The  remedy  for  this  is  spray," 

Or  "This  one  is  controlled  by  soap," 
Or  "Paris  Green,"  or  other  dope? 

Ah  no,  my  friend,  you've  not  begun 
To  sound  the   depths  wherein  we  run. 

The  world  holds  men  by  the  scores  today, 
As  keen  as  ever  made  of  clay, 

Whose  lives  are  spent  in  solving  tasks 
Which  at  our  hands  the  public  asks. 

And  while  most  persons  never  see 
Science  in  Entomology, 

Yet  there  it  is  as  deep  and  true 
As  my  offering  aid  to  you. 

THE   FARM   GARDEN 

continued   from  page   9 

superphosphate  to  each  ton  of  manure  to  aid  in 
the  decomposition  and  also  greatly  increase  its 
value  as  a  fertilizer.  Lime  should  be  applied 
when  it  is  definitely  shown  by  actual  test  to  be 
needed.  Most  of  the  garden  vegetables  do  best 
on  soils  that  are  slightly  acid,  and  the  addition 


of  lime  when  it  is  not  needed  will  cause  injury 
to  them. 

To  get  the  greatest  returns  and  benefits  from 
a  farm  garden,  all  space  should  be  fully  occupied 
throughout  the  growing  season.  Often  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  certain  vegetables  growing  in  the 
garden  every  month  of  the  year.  A  good  prac- 
tice is  to  follow  the  present  crop  with  some  un- 
related crop.  Crops  of  the  same  kind  are  often 
attacked  by  the  same  diseases,  and  unless  an  un- 
related crop  is  used,  there  is  danger  of  some 
disease  present  in  the  former  being  transmitted 
to  its  successor. 

Always  plan  ahead  and  be  sure  to  have  a 
supply  of  seed  when  planting  time  comes.  Seeds 
saved  at  home  should  be  carefully  inspected  be- 
fore they  are  planted  because  much  time  and 
labor  are  wasted  in  planting  seeds  that  fail  to 
germinate.  Seeds  can  be  safely  kept  and  pro- 
tected from  mice  if  they  are  put  in  a  tin  box  or 
can  and  kept  there  until  time  for  planting. 

A  farm  garden  properly  planned  and  cared 
for  will  add  materially  to  the  well-being  of  the 
farm  family  by  supplying  foods  that  might  not 
otherwise  be  provided.  If  a  "Live  At  Home" 
program  is  to  be  carried  on  successfully,  the 
farm  garden  cannot  be  neglected. 
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Miss  Cornelia  Ayer  Graham,  B.  S. 

Miss  Graham,  Clemson's  head  librarian,  al- 
though originally  from  Georgia,  considers  her- 
self a  true  South  Carolinian  as  her  father  and 
mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bothwell  Graham,  came 
from  Barnwell  and  Edgefield  counties  respecti- 
vely. Besides,  Miss  Graham  has  had  her  per- 
manent residence  at  Clemson,  for  the  past  nine- 
teen years. 

Miss  Graham  graduated  from  the  Georgia 
State  College  for  Women,  and  later  completed  a 
librarians'  course  at  Columbia  University.  She 
has  seen  a  bit  of  the  outside  world,  for  she 
traveled  through  twelve  foreign  countries  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1938. 

Last  summer  Miss  Graham  traveled  through 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Georgia  where  she 
inspected  the  libraries  and  museums  of  most  of 
the  roted  colleges  in  those  states.  She  discussed 
library  problems  with  the  librarians  of  these 
colleges  and  received  a  wealth  of  ideas  for  the 
Clemson  College  Library. 

Miss  Graham  began  her  career  at  Clemson 
in  1922  when  she  became  an  assistant  to  Miss 
K.  B.  Trescot,  head  librarian  at  Clemson  then. 
During  the  nineteen  years  following,  she  held 
every  position  the  library  had  to  offer.  One  in- 
teresting feature  in  her  work  was  her  five  years 
experience  as  head  of  the  agricultural  reference 
department  where  she  was  in  charge  of  all 
books,  publications,  and  bulletins  pertaining  to 
agriculture.  After  ten  years  of  hard  work,  in 
August,  1932  Miss  Graham  became  head  librar- 
ian and  has  held  the  position  ever  since. 

Perhaps  a  few  of  us  are  not  aware  of  it, 
but  Clemson's  head  libarian  is  a  women  of  noto- 
riety for  she  is  listed  among  Who's  Who  Among 
Librarians,  Who's  Who  In  Education,  and  she 
has  recently  been  asked  into  Who's  Who  In 
South  Carolina.  She  is  quite  proud  of  the  fact 
thai  .-he  is  one  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
!:   volution   and   of  the  United   Daughters  of  the 

federacy.      In    1934    she    was   elected    secre- 
tary  of  the  South   Carolina  Library   Association, 
!    in    193G   she    was   elected    president    of   the 
froup.     She  has  also  served  on  a  number 
of  ("mm'  or  this  organization. 

iring    her  spare    lime,    Miss   Graham   finds 
.able  to  read  a  good  book.     She  belongs 
to  the   Presbyterian  Church   and   is  a  member  of 
tli  ■  ( !hurch  Auxiliary  Circle. 

Mi      '       lelia   Ayer  Graham  is  truly  one  of 
Clemson's  most   valuable    women,   for   ho-  chief 


interest  is  Clemson  and  "putting  Clemson  on 
the  map"  by  a  continued  improvement  of  the 
library.  Miss  Graham  claims  she  has  spent  the 
best  portion  of  her  life  in  her  nineteen  years 
at  Clemson,  for  she  has  grown  and  worked  with 
the  College  during  those  years.  For  the  splen- 
did part  she  has  played  and  is  playing  in  mak- 
ing Clemson  College  one  of  the  finer  educational 
centers   of  the  Nation,   we   salute   Miss  Graham. 


BLACK  MAGIC 
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for  Research  at  Yonkers,  New  York:  from  an 
organic  compound  named  Ethyle  b  Naphthaoxy- 
acetate.  One  can  see  the  importance  of  such  an 
experiment  as  seedless  watermelons  may  be  de- 
veloped, imagine  eating  watermelons  without 
taking  time  out  for  the  disposal  of  seed.  The 
biochemical  and  physiological  causes  of  fruiting 
without  the  usual  fertilization  of  the  seed  by  the 
male  germ  or  pollen  caused  by  this  organic  com- 
pounds have  not  been  discovered,  but  with  new 
discoveries  and  painstaking  research  much  can  be 
learned. 

One  can  not  very  well  write  an  article  con- 
cerning the  "freaks"  of  chemistry  on  plants, 
without  saying  a  few  words  about  the  highly 
publicized  colchicine.  This  compound  has  a 
powerful  effect  on  plant  tissue,  its  most  useful 
function  being  the  power  to  effect  the  number 
of  chromosomes  in  a  plant.  Crossing  one  species 
which  has  16  chromosomes  with  one  that  carries 
32,  can  not  be  done  normally,  but  if  colchicine 
is  used  on  the  16  chromosome  plant,  the  two 
will  unite  and  a  cross  will  result  which  may 
cause  interesting  and  valuable  new  hybrids.  As 
many  physiological  concepts  hold  true  in  plants 
as  well  as  animals,  this  organic  compound  may 
be  highly  benefical  to  the  animal  breeder  as 
well  as  the  plant  breeder. 

The  proper  use  of  organic  secretions  or 
hormones  to  promote  growth  will  focus  much 
light  on  the  various  scientific  fields  of  agricul- 
ture. If  growth  substances  are  present  in  organic 
manures,  a  knowledge  of  this  presence  will  help 
us  to  understand  more  about  soil  fertility.  These 
substances  will  enable  the  plant  breeder  to  pro- 
pogate  plants  from  cuttings  and  seeds,  bud  in- 
hibitation,  and  fruiting  without  pollination.  By 
the  proper  use  of  these  various  chemical  com- 
pounds they  will  pay  higher  and  higher  returns 
to  the  nation. 
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Farm  Plan  Contest 


By  C.  B.  FELLERS,  '43 


L.    C.    Martin 

Mr.  C.  L.  Stevens  of  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
made  available  $500.00  to  be  awarded  as  prizes 
to  students  of  Clemson  Agricultural  College  and 
the  University  of  Georgia  for  preparing  plans 
for  the  operations  of  a  family-sized  low  country 
farm.  In  preparing  this  farm  plan,  the  students 
assumed  that  they  were  the  operator  of  the  farm 
and  that  they  had  no  personal  preference  as  to 
type  of  farming.  They  carefully  decided  on  the 
system  of  farming  that  seemed  most  logical  for 
this  farm.  After  deciding  on  the  system  of  farm- 
ing, the  contestants  described  the  recommenda- 
tions sufficiently  to  make  its  workability  clear. 

The  manuscript  was  limited  to  2,000  words; 
tables,  maps  and  explanatory  legends  were  not 
included  in  the  word  limit.  A  table  of  estimated 
receipts  and  expenditures  by  months  and  a  sum- 
mary for  the  year  were  turned  in  with  the  farm 
plan.  Based  on  the  preceding  estimates,  a  finan- 
cial plan  for  a  year  was  ubmitted.  Included  in 
the  financial  plan  was  the  amount  of  money  bor- 
rowed, the  source,  cost,  and  security  offered. 
A  plan  for  supplying  some  of  the  food  require- 
ments of  the  family  from  the  farm  was  also  sub- 
mitted with  the  farm  plan. 

Out  of  the  75  entries  turned  in,  five  of  the 
best  were  selected  and  awarded  with  prizes.  The 


manuscripts  were  judged  on  neatness,  grammar, 
organization  of  plan,  and  the  actual  farm  plan. 
The  first  prize  of  $100.00  was  awarded  to  Lloyd 
C.  Martin,  Agricultural  Economics  Senior  from 
Seneca,  South  Carolina.  The  second  prize  of 
$50.00  was  awarded  to  L.  C.  Hammond,  Agro- 
nomy Junior  from  Seneca,  South  Carolina.  W. 
C.  Owen,  M.  D.  Watkins,  and  F.  T.  Mathias,  Jr., 
received  the  next  three  prizes  of  $25.00  each. 
Martin  will  compete  with  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia's winner  for  an  additional  award  of  $50.00. 
Mr.  R.  A.  McGinty,  Vice-Director  of  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  was  the  Director  of 
the  Farm  Plan  Contest.  The  committee  working 
with  Mr.  McGinty  was:  M.  C.  Rochester,  Farm 
Management  Specialist,  S.  C.  Extension  Service; 
Dr.  G.  H.  Aull,  Head,  Department  of  Agricu'tural 
Economics;  Dr.  M.  J.  Peterson,  Assistant  Agri- 
cultural Economist;  W.  L.  Abernathy,  Super- 
visor, Test  Demonstration  Farms,  S.  C.  Extension 
Service;  J.  D.  Kinard,  Assistant  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomist. 


SILOS 

continued  from  page  8 
with  straw  and  dirt.  Labor  is  cheap  in  the  south 
and  the  extra  labor  involved  in  the  use  of  a 
trench  silo  is  not  as  serious  a  drawback  to  its 
use  as  it  is  in  the  north.  Trench  silos  are  espe- 
cially good  with  grass  silage  because  the  extra 
pressure  of  grass  silage  will  not  hurt  the  walls 
and  there  is  no  harm  from  leakage. 

Over  a  period  of  years  when  all  costs  are 
considered,  construction,  handling  of  silage,  in- 
terest on  investment,  value  of  silage  lost,  and  re- 
pairs, there  is  not  much  difference  in  the  cost 
of  storing  silage  in  a  trench  silo  and  in  an  up- 
right concrete  silo.  The  concrete  silo  has  the 
advantage  of  giving  long  service,  and  the  trench 
silo  has  the  advantage  of  being  easily  and  eco- 
nomically constructed  by  any  farmer.  You  will 
get  from  your  silo  what  you  put  into  it.  Tempo- 
rary silos  are  good  for  storing  in  an  emergency, 
but  they  are  no  cheaper  than  good  silos  in  the 
long  run  and  are  a  lot  of  trouble.  Farmers 
have  kept  silage  by  just  stacking  it  in  the  open, 
but  a  lot  of  waste  resulted  and  this  is  not  re- 
commended. 

Always  test  a  silo,  especially  a  trench  silo, 
with  a  flame  for  carbon  dioxide  before  entering, 
this  is  a  deadly  gas  given  off  by  silage  and  it 
settles  in  the  silo  for  it  is  heavier  than  air.  Pack 
the  silage  well  to  exclude  all  air  to  prevent  spoil- 
ing. This  may  be  done  with  a  tractor  or  team 
in  a  trench  silo. 
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South  Carolina  Tenants 


By  J.  L.  SCHAFFER,  '43 


Since  the  beginning  of  time  men  have  fought 
for  land.  They  would  kill  and  steal  for  land. 
No  obstacle  too  great  was  found  to  stop  the 
thirst  for  land.  No  peril  could  cease  their  de- 
sire to  have  land  of  their  own.  Foremost  in 
the  minds  of  men  has  been  the  desire  for  the 
"Good  Earth." 

In  the  state  of  South  Carolina  34.3  percent 
of  the  farmers  are  tenants.  Over  one  third  of 
the  men  that  till  the  land  do  not  work  for  them- 
selves but  for  other  people! 

The  average  yearly  income,  if  you  desire  to 
call  it  such,  is  $602.08,  of  which  $202.68  repre- 
sent value  of  food  products  for  home  use.  This 
is  for  an  average  family  of  6.1  persons.  In 
other  words,  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  a 
year  was  allotted  to  each  person ! 

The  living  conditions  of  this  class  is  pathetic. 
Fifty-nine  percent  of  these  people  live  in  less 
than  five  rooms,  remember  this  is  for  a  family 
of  over  six  persons.  Only  five  percent  of  these 
houses  are  painted !  Only  five  precent  of  these 
houses  are  white  washed !  It  is  needless  to  say 
these  conditions  are  appalling. 

What  is  to  be  done  about  this  condition? 
Certainly  we  can  not  permit  one-third  of  the  far- 
mers of  South  Carolina  to  live  under  such  condi- 
tions. The  Federal  Security  Administration  is 
now  trying  to  solve  this  problem.  There  is  an 
effort  being  made  to  give  the  tenant  farmers  an 
opportunity  to  possess  land  of  their  own.  The 
F.  S.  A.  is  advancing  loans  to  these  farmers.  This 
is  what  the  F.  S.  A.  had  to  report  in  the  Febru- 
ary, "The  tenant  purchase  borrowers  have  re- 
paid 97.4  percent  of  the  principal  and  interest 
due  on  their  loans  up  to  June  1930."  This 
proves  that  the  tenants  are  a  good  financial  risk. 

The  farm  tenants  do  not  stay  in  one  place 
very  long.  They  usually  move  from  one  place 
to  another  with  greal  rapidity.  This  caused  an 
appaling  amount  of  sickness  to  their  families, 
and  a  lack  of  education  for  their  children.  This 
physical  and  mental  illness  must  be  eradicated! 
Let  ns  draw  no  illustrations  about  the  tenant 
farmer.      We    musl    never  turn    our   hacks   to   him 

ami  his  plight.     We  must  comprehend  fully  his 


position,  and  realize  that  he  is  a  man  with  no 
home  of  his  own.  Every  year  he  must  depend 
solely  on  the  returns  of  his  crop  to  get  out  of 
debt.  Once  being  out  of  debt  it  is  not  very  long 
before  he  returns  to  the  indebtor  stage. 

We  can  not  hope  to  completely  rid  ourselves 
of  the  tenant  in  one  bold  stroke.  There  is  no 
Utopian  Program  that  will  solve  the  problem 
over  night,  but  we  must  plan  a  program  that 
over  a  number  of  years,  perhaps  decades  will 
slowly  and  surely  eliminate  this  black  mark  in 
our  agriculture.  The  F.  S.  A.  is  doing  its  share 
to  do  away  with  this  problem.  Every  one  can 
help  by  educating  the  tenants  children,  by  giv- 
ing the  share  croppers  adequate  medical  care, 
and  by  helping  him  plan  his  farm  program  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  will  be  able  to  reap  re- 
turns to  insure  himself  of  better  living  condi- 
tions. 

It  is  only  by  a  far-sighted  program  can  we 
hope  to  eradicate  this  condition,  which  in  many 
ways  resembles  the  feudal  system  of  yore. 
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Serving  the  Peach  Growers  of  South 
Carolina,  Marketing  Peaches  and  Supply- 
ing Insecticides  and  Sprays  of  All  Kinds. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
PEACH  GROWERS  ASSOCIATION 

219    Montgomery    Building 
SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
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Weeds  A  Major  Problem 


By    Q.    L.    CHAPMAN,    '43 


A  weed  has  been  defined  as  a  plant  out  of 
place.  This  definition  is  not  always  satisfactory 
because  a  stalk  of  corn  that  is  grown  in  a  cotton 
field  is  not  considered  a  weed.  A  weed  maybe 
accurately  defined  as  a  wild  plant  which  has 
the  habit  of  intruding  where  it  is  not  wanted. 

Weed  control  is  one  of  the  greatest  tasks 
of  the  farmer.  Farming  has  commonly  been  re- 
ferred to  as  a  war  against  weeds.  The  import- 
ance of  keeping  weeds  in  subjection  cannot  be 
emphasized  too  strongly.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  weeds  cost  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
over  a  billion  dollars  annually. 

It  is  not  known  exactly  why  weeds  cut  crop 
yields  so  drastically.  It  is  known  that  weeds 
deprive  crops  of  nutrients,  moisture,  and  sun- 
light. However,  experiments  have  shown  that 
when  these  materials  are  very  abundant,  the 
weeds  still  seem  to  exert  a  detrimental  effect 
upon  the  plant.  It  is  thought  that  this  is  maybe 
due  to  poisonous  materials  given  off  by  the  roots. 
The  harvesting  and  curing  of  crops  is  often  hin- 
dered by  large  weed  stalks  and  oftentimes  weed 
seed.  In  the  Piedmont  region  the  bulblets  of  the 
wild  onion  is  a  great  nusiance  when  clovers  are 
being  harvested  with  combines. 

Weeds  are  classified  into  three  groups,  ac- 
cording to  their  duration  of  life.  These  are  an- 
nuals, biennials,  and  perennials.  A  common  an- 
nual is  the  bittersweet,  one  of  the  greatest  pas- 
ture pest  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Piedmont. 
The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  scattered  by  wind, 
hay,  and  animals.  Most  ordinary  annuals  pro- 
duce from  10,000  to  1,000,000  seeds  per  plant. 
The  common  thistle  is  one  of  the  few  biennials 
in  this  state.  This  weed  is  more  prevalent  in 
the  pastures  of  the  Upper  Piedmont.  Wild  onion 
is  the  most  serious  perennial  in  South  Carolina. 
This  weed  reduces  the  price  of  dairy  products  by 
giving  them  an  unpleasant  taste. 

Hutcheson,  Hodgson,  and  Wolfe  found  that 
weeds  cause  direct  losses  to  farmers  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways:  they  lower  the  selling  value  of  the 
land;  they  reduce  crop  yields;  they  increase 
the  expense  of  cultivation  and  harvest;  they  re- 
duce the  market  value  of  crops;  and  in  certain 
cases  they  poison  or  otherwise  injure  man,  live- 
stock or  livestock  products. 


The  addition  of  fertilizer  is  one  of  the  best 
methods  of  controlling  weeds  in  pastures.  Grass- 
es will  usually  dominate  when  they  are  given 
favorable  soil  conditions.  Mowing  the  pasture 
is  a  common  practice  in  South  Carolina  and  it 
has  become  a  very  efficient  method.  The  weeds 
should  be  cut  before  the  plant  blooms  so  as  to 
prevent  a  greater  spread  of  seed.  In  some  in- 
stances sheep  and  goats  are  placed  in  pastures 
because  of  their  tendency  to  eat  weeds.  Herbi- 
cides are  now  being  used  quite  extensively  in  the 
controlling  of  weeds.  Other  means  of  controlling 
weeds  are  by  cultivation,  smothering,  crop  rota- 
tion, and  use  of  clean  seed. 

Farmers  of  South  Carolina  must  learn  quick- 
er and  better  methods  of  weed  eradication. 
Weeds  are  a  challenge  to  the  farmer,  and  if  the 
farmer  wishes  to  succeed,  he  must  emerge  vic- 
torious. 
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General  Sales  Office:  Baltimore 


Southern  Sales  Office :  Atlanta 
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Have  You  Read? 


Courtesy  S.  C.  EXTENSION  DEPARTMENT 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN— THE  PRAIRIE 
YEARS,  by  Carl  Sandburg.     Harcourt  1926.  2v. 

(An  extraordinary  vivid  and  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  first  51  years  of  Lincoln  life,  before 
he  became  president.  ".  .  .  more  than  an  ordinary 
biography;  it  is  a  captured  atmosphere,  a  por- 
trait done  with  the  exquisite,  patient  care,  the 
intent  reverence,  the  elusive  tenderness  of  a 
Rembrandt." — Annuals  of  American   Academy.) 

"OUT  OF  THE  NIGHT",  by  Jan  Valtin. 
Alliance  1940.  (The  long,  detailed  autobiography 
of  a  German,  who,  caught  in  the  frustrations  of 
the  post-war  period,  joined  the  Communist  party 
and  worked  for  it  for  years  as  an  agitator  among 
seamen.  He  became  disillusioned  with  the  meth- 
•  d  by  the  Communist,  was  later  caught 
and  tortured  by  the  Gestapo,  and  finally  escaped. 
—Booklist). 

CHIANG  KAI-SHEK;  MARSHALL  OF 
CHINA,  by  Sven  Hedin.  Day.  1940.  (Dr.  Hed- 
in    W    OB  mvincing    when    talking    about    the 

BUD j eel    he   knows   and    loves   best — Central    Asia. 

H     chapters  on  china  and  the  Border  states  .  .  . 


are   of  real   interest  and  importance  to  the  stu- 
dent of  world  affairs. — Sat.  Review  of  Literature. 

THE  JEWISH  CONTRIBUTION  TO  CIVI- 
LIZATION, by  Cecil  Roth.  Harper.  1940.  (Out- 
lines the  past  which  Jewish  people  have  taken 
in  the  development  of  Western  Civilization. 
"One  desiring  the  truth  will  find  adequate  cover- 
age by  a  competent  scholar.  Many  a  surprise 
will   be  met.';      Christian   Century). 

THEY  LIVE  ON  LAND,  by  Paul  W.  Terry 
and  Verner  M.  Sims.  Bureau  of  Educational 
Research,  University  of  Alabama,  1940,  pp.  vix, 
i  313. 

OUR  FOREST.  By  David  Cushman  Coyle. 
Washington,  D.  C,  National  Home  Library, 
1940,  150  pp.  25  cents. 

PLANTING  DESIGN.  By  Florence  Bell 
Robinson.  New  York.  Whittlesey  house,  1940. 
215  pp.  $2.75  cloth. 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN  GOVERNMENT  EM- 
PLOYMENT. By  J.  L.  O'Rouke.  New  York. 
Garden  City  Publishing,  1940,  307  pp.  $1.00. 

ON  MEDLOCK  FARM.  By  Henry  Tetlow. 
New  York,  William  Morrow  and  Company,  1940. 
272   pp.   $2.50. 

HOW  DEAR  TO  MY  HEART.  By  Mary 
Margaret  McBride.  New  York,  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1940.  196  pp.  $2.00. 

ON  THE  LONG  TIDE.  By  Laura  Krey. 
Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1940.  637 
pp.  $2.75. 

PRACTICAL  FARMING  FOR  BEGINNERS. 
By  H.  A.  Highstone.  New  York  and  London, 
Harper  and  Brothers,   1940.      199  pp.   $2.50. 


THE   ANIMAL   HUSBANDRY 

DEPARTMENT 

of 

CLEMSON  COLLEGE 

Purebred 

Berkshire  Swine 
Polled  Hereford  Cattle 
Hampshire   and   Southdown    sheep 
Country   Cured    Hams   and    Bacon 
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HARVEST  THE  WORLD'S 

SWATH! 

It's  not  the  width  of  the  swath  as  much  as  the  length  that  counts!  That's  what 
owners    say,    whose    fast-traveling    ALL-CROP    HARVESTERS     run    circles 
around  slow,  unwieldy  "one-crop"  combines. 

The  ALL-CROP  HARVESTER  cuts  the  world's  longest  swath,  not  just  in 
rods,  but  in  months.  No  other  machine  can  take  you  all  through  the 
seasons,    from    barley   harvest   till   bean    pods    turn   brown    and   brittle 
in  the  fall. 

New  crops  are  on  the  march!  Clovers,  sorghums,  fescues,  vetches, 

flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  crested  wheat  grass.   Now  is  your 

chance   to   harvest   a   swath   of   ALL-CROP   INCOME  .  .  . 

your  choice  of  102  grains,  legumes,  grasses  and  seed  crops. 

By  simply  turning  a  crank,  you  can  vary  the  Model  60 

ALL-CROP  HARVESTER'S  cylinder  speed  instantly 

for    any    crop  ...  up    to    1650    r.p.m.    The    wide 

bar      cylinder      with      rubber-cushioned      shelling 

contacts     puts     a     heavy     swath     or     windrow 

straight    through    without    slugging    or    seed 

crackage. 

A   university   test   shows   you   save    50c 

to     S1.00    an    acre    in    wheat    alone 

with  the  All-Crop  Harvester.  Your 

Allis-Chalmers    dealer    can    show 

you  how  to  multiply  this  saving 

with  new  crops,  new  income 

.    .    .    the    All-Crop    way! 


PLUS  CHALMERS  a 


Successor     to     the    Binder" 


ALLIS-CHALMERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  43,  Tractor  Division,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Gentlemen:   Please  send  free  books  as  checked. 

□  Model  40  All-Crop  Harvester  □  Model  60  All-Crop  Harvester 

□  Special  Equipment  Guide  (Complete, attachments  for  All-Crop  Harvester) 


Name  RFD 

Town  County  State  
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LOOKING    FOR    NEW    OPPORTUNITIES    IN 
AGRICULTURE 

Continued  from  page  4 

changing  soil  conditions  in  order  to  keep  well 
ahead  of  the  major  factor  that  tend  to  affect 
economic  production.  Not  until  the  scientist 
discovers  adequate  means  of  producing  better 
forage  plants  can  the  southern  states  balance 
plant  and  animal  production. 

The  farmer  must  study  his  problems  and 
school  himself  in  the  changing  concepts  of  agri- 
culture. He  should  be  thinking  in  the  competi- 
tive field  in  which  he  is  now  a  part.  He  will 
find  that  the  public  and  consumer  demand  good 
quality  and  often  specify  variety  as  well  as  spe- 
cialized package.  Today  quality  products  are 
far  more  valuable  than  quantity  productions  in 
a  prosperous  agricultural  approach. 

More  and  more  South  Carolina  farmers  must 
look  for  cash  producing  crops.  The  disturbance 
in  cotton  and  tobacco  production  and  losses  in 
money  values  to  the  state  demand  that  the  far- 


Silagt 


PROTECT   YOUR    PEACH    CROP 

with 

PAN 
PEACH  SPRAY 

PAN  contains  all  the  necessary  ingredients 
to  assure   maximum  protection. 

SIMPLE  TO  USE 

PAN  is  used  at  the  rate  of  8  pounds  to  50 
gallons  of  water  and  is  put  up  in  convenient 
units: — Cases  of  4-8  lb.  bags,  cases  of  2-16 
lb.    bags  and  cases  of  4-16  lb.  bags. 

Leading  peach  growers  throughout  the  coun- 
try find  PAN  PEACH  SPRAY  the  best  answer 
to    their   spraying   problems. 

The  J.   W.   Woolfolk  Company 

Manufacturer* 
Fort  Valley  Georgia 


\e  Crops 

By  M.  1.  JENKINS,  '41 

Every  where  one  turns  he  hears,  "Save  the 
natural  resources,  conserve  the  soil  and  the  for- 
est." All  of  this  is  well  and  good.  It  should 
be  done.  But  there  is  another  leak  in  the  far- 
mer's pocket  book,  a  large  leak,  but  one  which 
we  seldom  hear  about,  it  is  the  loss  of  forage 
crops,  crops  which  are  already  produced  but 
are  wasted  before  they  are  consumed.  What 
causes  these  losses?  Kain,  which  leaches  and 
rots  a  large  percent  of  all  our  hay  crops. 

Every  field  of  sun  cured  hay  has  about 
eighty  percent  of  its  vitamin  A  and  a  large  per- 
cent ot   its  nutrients  bleacned   out. 

Hay  is  stacked  or  bailed  when  it  is  a  little 
too  green  or  wet,  molds  and  deteriates  and  is 
largely  unlit  for  consumption. 

Hay  that  is  too  mature  or  too  dry  when  it 
is  harvested,  loses  a  great  many  leaves  by  shat- 
tering during  harvesting  or  leedmg.  This  is 
especially  true  of  valuable  legume  hay  because 
their  leaves  shatters  easily. 

Unless  hay  is  of  the  very  highest  quality 
much  of  the  coarser  parts  are  refused  by  live- 
stock. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  even  the  finest 
hay  cured  in  an  ideal  season  and  feed  under  the 
best  of  conditions  loses  about  one  third  of  its 
nutrients  and  most  of  its  vitamin  A.  If  the  far- 
mers of  the  semi  arid  west  lose  thirty  percent 
of  the  nutrients  in  their  hay  crops,  how  much 
do  the  farmers  of  the  humid  south  lose? 

Forty  percent  of  the  nutrients  in  the  corn 
plant  are  left  standing  in  the  field  to  leach  out 
and  rot  when  the  ears  are  snapped  off  the  stalk. 

Stripping  the  leaves  for  fodder  is  no  better 
than  only  snapping  the  ears  for  this  practice 
reduces  the  yield  of  grain  more  than  enough  to 
make  up  for  the  value  of  the  fodder. 

There  is  yet  another  loss  which  the  farmer 
who  produces  dry  forage  is  subject  to.  This  is 
fire  which  destroys  many  tons  of  hay  and  the 
barns  and  livestock  along  with  it. 

Stop  a  minute  and  think!  It  is  true  that  our 
lands  do  not  produce  great  yields,  but  still  there 
is  no  use  to  throw  away  such  a  large  percentage 
(in  some  cases  more  than  halt)  of  what  they 
do  produce.  These  great  losses  can  ho  stopped 
almost  completely,  and  they  can  be  stopped 
quickly,  easily,  and  most  important  of  all  eco- 
nomically. 

continued   on    page   '•'<- 


Low-priced  pitch-on  Trailer-Baler  rolls  on  two  rubber-tired 
wheels,  goes  anywhere  behind  motor  car  or  small  tractor, 
gets  to  work  in  a  jiffy  with  power  from  its  own  air-cooled 
engine.  No  staking  down  or  belting  up;  ideal  for  field  baling 
of  cocked  hay,  handier  and  easier  for  stack  and  barn  baling. 
See  both  these  balers  at  hay-machine  headquarters;  also 
new  4-bar  side-rake  geared  to  go  at  tractor  speed  and  new 
all-forage  cutter  for  all  kinds  of  silage  and  chopped  hay, 
fodder,  etc.  You  are  always  welcome  at  our  branch  houses 
and   factory   display   rooms.   J.   I.   Case   Co.,   Racine,   Wis. 


Here  is  hay  as  easy  to  feed  as  helping  yourself  to  a  slice 
of  bread.  No  tugging  to  dig  matted  hay  from  mow  or 
stack,  no  struggle  to  tear  apart  the  folds  of  ordinary 
bales,  no  loss  of  leaves  by  rough  and  repeated  handling. 
And  what  hay!  Richer  in  leaves,  in  color,  in  vitamins, 
in  nutrients,  in  softness  and  palatability.  Air-conditioned  hay 
made  with  a  Case  side-delivery  rake  and  then  baled  at  the  ideal 
stage  of  cure.  Baled  with  a  new  continuous-feed  pick-up  baler 
that  weighs  no  more  than  an  average  motor  car,  pulls  with  a 
small  tractor,  works  with  two  men,  stays  in  step  with  7-foot 
tractor  mower  and  side-rake.  A  baler  that  has  no  blocks  to 
handle,  that  measures  every  bale  to  same  size  with  automat- 
ically spaced  dividers. 

The  Case  blockless  pick-up  baler  is  built  for  individual  hay 
growers,  to  bring  them  the  blessings  of  sliced  hay  with  a  small 
family-size  crew  and  a  surprisingly  small  investment.  It  saves 
the  labor  of  loading  loose  hay,  the  dirty  work  in  the  hay  mow. 
It  multiplies  the  capacity  of  storage  space  four  or  five-fold, 
reduces  risks  from  fire.  In  addition  to  all  this  it  is  the  ideal 
means  for  saving  straw  from  the  combine  in  the  preferred 
form  both  for  bedding  and  for  chemurgic  uses. 
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SILAGE  CROPS 

continued  from  page  30 

How?     By  the  use  of  silage. 
Why   use   silage? 

1.  It  is  a  cheap  feed. 

2.  It  can  be  made  in  any  kind  of  weather. 

3.  It  saves  the  whole  crop. 

4.  It  is  a  very  palatable  feed. 

5.  Any  forage  crop  can  be  made  into  silage. 
When    all    the    expenses    are    considered,    it 

cost  about  the  same  to  make  a  ton  of  hay  as  it 
cost  to  make  its  equivalent  in  silage.  This  does 
not  take  into  consideration  the  value  of  the 
nutrients  saved  by  putting  the  whole  crop  into 
silage.  Silage  can  be  made  when  the  land  is 
too  wet  to  use  the  labor  fqr  plowing  or  when 
the  crop  is  too  wet  to  cut  for  hay.  Corn  stalks 
and  all  other  coarse  forage  can  be  entirely  utiliz- 
ed. Silage  is  the  nearest  thing  to  the  green  suc- 
culert  pastures  which  is  the  natural  food  for 
all  classes  of  livestock.  All  crops,  the  ones  which 
yield  the  greatest  tonnage  on  your  land,  even 
grasses  and  legumes,  can  be  made  into  high 
quality  silage  at  low  cost. 

Even  with  all  of  its  desirable  features,  sil- 
age is  not  a  perfect  feed,  but  it  is  by  far  the  best 
roughage  which  we  can  use  in  this  humid  area 
where  good  hay  is  hard  to  make  and  seldom 
seen.  If  it  is  so  good,  then  why  do  so  few  far- 
mers use  silage?  There  can  be  only  one  answer. 
Not  enough  is  known  about  its  many  virtues.  In 
the  sections  where  silage  is  well  known  and  a- 
dapted,  it  is  used  very  extensively  and  no  other 
harvested  forage  can  compare  with  it  in  popu- 
larity. 


WOOD'S  YELLOW  SOYBEANS 

Yield   25   to  45   Bushels   per  Acre,   2   to  3 
times    as    Much    as    Other    Varieties 

DO  NOT  POP  OUT 
Strong  upright  stalk.  Disease,  Storm,  and 
Drought  Resistant.  Best  Soybean  for  oil, 
hogging  down,  or  hay.  N.  C.  State  Col- 
lege reports:  "It  is  superior  to  standard 
■ varieties  like  Mammoth  Yellow  and  is 
ncn-shattering.  Write  for  WOOD'S  CROP 
1 1,  illustrating  improved  seeds. 
Mailed    tree. 
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Richmond,       Va 


New   South   Carolina  Agriculture   Industry 

continued   from   page   3 

it.  The  agitators  are  removed,  the  curd  is  al- 
lowed to  settle  and  the  whey  is  pumped  off. 
There  will  remain  about  six  inches  of  curd  in 
the  bottom  of  the  vat.  This  toughened  curd  is 
cut  into  slabs  about  a  foot  wide  and  is  turned 
every  fifteen  minutes  while  remaining  in  the 
vat.     The  curd  is  then  ready  to  be  "milled." 

Milling  is  the  final  process  involved  in  the 
manufacture  of  cheese.  First,  the  slabs  of 
curd  are  placed  in  hoppers  and  cut  into  pieces 
about  two  inches  long.  Then  salt  is  added  at 
the  rate  of  three  pounds  for  each  thousand 
pounds  of  milk.  The  salted  curd  is  then  packed 
in  cheese  molds  and  placed  in  a  cheese  press 
where  it  is  left  overnight.  When  removed,  the 
curd  has  taken  the  shape  of  cheese.  After  be- 
ing exposed  to  the  air  for  three  days  the  cheese 
is  dipped  in  paraffin.  Each  day  the  cheese  is 
turned  to  develop  an  even  rind.  Each  cheese  is 
weighed  individually  and  the  weight  is  stamped 
on  the  box.  The  better  quality  and  more  taste- 
ful cheese  is  that  which  has  been  allowed  to 
ripen  for  about  six  months. 

The  Borden  Company  has  shown  great  fore- 
sight in  establishing  a  source  of  supply  near  the 
point  of  consumption  and  placing  that  source 
in  capable  hands.  The  manager  of  the  Chester 
plant,  Mr.  A.  E.  Vaughn,  is  well  qualified  for 
his  position.  He  is  experienced  in  all  phases  of 
this  work  and  is  a  specialist  on  evaporated  milk. 
He  and  his  capable  staff  will  undoubtedly  de- 
velop this  new  South  Carolina  agricultural  indus- 
try until  it  occupies  a  major  place  in  the  agri- 
culture of  this  state. 
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WILLIAM  C.  ROWLAND 


MILITARY   EQUIPMENT 
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E  ALL  know  the  story  of  the  two  prospectors  who  dug 
and  dug  for  gold  and  then  quit — just  three  jeet  short  of 
one  of  the  world's  richest  lodes.  It's  a  story  that  carries  a 
powerful  moral — never  quit  until  the  goal  is  reached. 
In  the  engineering  and  experimental  laboratories  of  the 
thirteen  great  John  Deere  factories  are  men  who  are  pledged 
to  follow  that  same  principle  .  .  .  men  who  are  engaged  in 
designing,  testing,  improving,  and  re-testing  new  farm 
equipment  .  .  .  men  who  keep  "plugging  away"  until  the 
final  answer  is  achieved. 

The  new  John  Deere  No.  490  Planter,  shown  below,  is 
just  one  of  the  many  new  and  better  machines  that  John  Deere 
has  developed  for  1941.  Its  unfailing  accuracy  in  checking  corn  at  a  new  high 
speed  of  5  miles  an  hour  cuts  planting  costs  to  rock  bottom  and  enables  the 
farmer  to  get  his  seed  safely  in  the  ground  when  the  field  and  weather  condi- 
tions are  right. 

The  No.  490  is  typical  of  the  constant  progress  that  John  Deere  is  making  in 
providing  the  farmer  with  improved  equipment  to  lower  his  costs,  speed  up  his 
work,  and  enable  him  to  handle  his  farm  jobs  easier  and  better  than  ever  before. 
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JOHN  DEERE 


MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


DAD  ought  to  know.  Look  at  the  wall  behind  him. 
Photo  of  Dad,  straight  and  proud  in  old-style  choker- 
collar  blouse,  Sam  Browne  belt,  and  second  "looie's"  gold 
bars.  And  his  decorations— the  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart, 
Victory  Medal,  Croix  de  Guerre  with  palm. 

"You  savvy  quick,  soldier,"  he  says  to  his  son  as  that 
chip  off  the  old  block  in  the  new  uniform  proffers  Camels. 
"These  were  practically  'regulation'  cigarettes  with  the 
army  men  I  knew.  Lots  of  other  things  seem  to  have 
changed,  but  not  a  soldier's  'smokin's.'  " 


Right!  Today,  and  for  more  than  20  years,  reports  from 
Army  Post  Exchanges  show  that  Camels  are  the  favorite. 
And  in  Navy  canteens,  too,  Camel  is  the  leader. 

Just  seems  that  Camels  click  with  more  people  than  any 
other  cigarette  — whether  they're  wearing  O.D.,  blues,  or 
civvies.  You'll  savvy,  too  — and  quick  — with  your  first 
puff  of  a  slower-burning  Camel  with  its  extra  mildness, 
extra  coolness,  and  extra  flavor,  why  it's  the  "front-line" 
cigarette  —  past,  present,  and  future! 


THE  SMOKE  OF  SLOWER- BURNING  CAMELS  GIVES  YOU 
EXTRA  MILDNESS,  EXTRA  COOLNESS,  EXTRA  FLAVOR  AND 
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%LESS  NICOTINE 


than  the  average  of  the  4  other  largest-selling  cigarettes  tested — less  than 
any  of  them  —  according  to  independent  scientific  tests  of  the  smoke  itself 


•  Whit  cigarette  are  you  smoking  now?  The  odds  are  that  it's 
one  <>t  those-  included  in  the  famous  "nicotine- in -the-smoke" 
laboratory  test.  Camels,  anil  four  other  largest-selling  brands, 
loalyzed  and  compared  .  .  .  over  and  over  again  .  .  .  for 
nicotine  content  in  tht  tmoit  itself!  And  when  all  is  said  and 
>;  the   thing   th.it    iim  rests   you    in   a  cigarette   is  the  $mok«, 

YES,  SIR,  THE  SMOKE'S  THE  THING!  SMOKE  CAMELS! 


CAMEL 


THE  CIGARETTE  OF 
COSTLIER  TOBACCOS 


BUY   CAMELS    BY    THE    CARTON 

-FOR  CONVENIENCE. 

FOR    ECONOMY 

I 

BY  BURNING  25  96 
s:  OWER  than  the  •.▼erase 
of  the  i  other  larsest-sdlioa 

brand*  tested  —  slow  er   th.in 

any  of  them— Camdi  ilso 
cur  you  a  Hooking  plus 
equal,  on  the  iiver.if:c.   to 
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•Mr.  EXTRA  TRACTION  gets  his 

name  from  the  Extra  Traction  Bar 

length   on    Every    FIRESTONE 

GROUND  GRIP  TIRE 


THIS  is  the  time  of  the  year  when 
wet,  slippery  fields  require  the 
utmost  in  traction.  It  takes  something 
"extra"  in  a  tractor  tire  to  provide  this 
necessary  additional  traction.  And  it's 
the  "extras"  in  Firestone  Ground  Grip 
Tires  that  enable  them  to  out-pull, out- 
clean  and  out-wear  any  other  tractor 
tires  made.  Consider  these  facts: 

Extra  Values  That 
Provide  Extra  Traction 

You  get  up  to  215  extra  inches  of 
traction  bar  length  per  tractor  —  a 
powerful,  sturdy  backbone  in  the 
center  of  the  Ground  Grip  tread.  This 
avoids  costly  traction  leaks  common 
to  broken  bar  treads.  That's  why  the 
patented!  riphvbracedTread  provides 
greater  traction  and  uses  less  fuel. 

Extra  Values  That 
Provide  Better  Cleaning 

I  hi-   spaces    between    Firestone 
Triple'braced  bars  art-  wide  and 


extend  past  the  center  of  the  tread. 
Dirt  and  trash  are  automatically 
forced  out  at  each  revolution  of  the 
wheel.  There  are  no  broken  end 
bars  to  clog  with  trash  and  mud, 
causing  slippage  and  loss  of  power. 
That's  why  the  Firestone  Ground 
Grip  tread  is  the  best  cleaning,  most 
efficient  traction  tread. 

Extra  Values  That 
Provide  Longer  Wear 

Unbraced  traction  bars  bend, 
wobble,  wipe  and  in  some  cases  tear 
off.  Even  the  heaviest  going  cannot 
bend  Firestone  Triple-braced  traction 
bars.  That's  why  they  retain  their 
sharp  biting  edges  providing  longer 
wear.  And  the  new  weather>proof, 
wear-resistingVitamic  rubber  protects 
against  sun  and  barnyard  acids. 

When  you  buy  a  new  tractor  or 
changeover  your  present  steel-wheel 
tractor,  be  sure  you  get  Firestone 
( .round  Grip  Tires. 


Old  Dobbin  laughs  every  time 
he  hears  anyone  say,  "An 
open  center  gives  a  better  bite" 


INCREASE  YOUR  FARM  PROFITS. 
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OF  IMPORTANT  FACTS   TODAY! 
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HARVEST  THE  WORLD'S 

SWATH  I 

It's  not  the  width  of  the  swath  as  much  as  the  length  that  counts!  That's  what 
owners    say,    whose    fast-traveling    ALL-CROP    HARVESTERS    run    circles 
around  slow,  unwieldy  "one-crop"  combines. 

The  ALL-CROP  HARVESTER  cuts  the  world's  longest  swath,  not  just  in 
rods,  but  in  months.  No  other  machine  can  take  you  all  through  the 
seasons,   from   barley  harvest   till   bean   pods   turn   brown   and   brittle 
in  the  fall. 

New  crops  are  on  the  march!  Clovers,  sorghums,  fescues,  vetches, 

flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  crested  wheat  grass.   Now  is  your 

chance   to  harvest   a  swath  of  ALL-CROP   INCOME  .  .  . 

your  choice  of  102  grains,  legumes,  grasses  and  seed  crops. 

By  simply  turning  a  crank,  you  can  vary  the  Model  60 

ALL-CROP  HARVESTER'S  cylinder  speed  instantly 

for    any    crop  ...  up    to    1650    r.p.m.    The    wide 

"'     bar     cylinder     with     rubber-cushioned     shelling 

contacts     puts    a     heavy    swath     or    windrow 

straight    through    without    slugging    or    seed 

crackage. 

A   university   test   shows   you   save    50c 

to    #1.00    an    acre    in    wheat    alone 

with  the  All-Crop  Harvester.  Your 

Allis-Chalmers    dealer    can    show 

you  how  to  multiply  this  saving 

with  new  crops,  new  income 

^  ...    the    All-Crop    way! 
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Is  Farm   Youth  Deteriorating, 


? 


By  S.  K.  ABLE,  '42 


Of  all  our  nations  assets  none  are  so  valuable  ....  so  irreplaceable  as  farm   youth. 

will  overcome  their  obstacles,  kill  their  Goliaths 
and  emerge  with  their  heritage  safe  and  the  great 
American  smile  on  their  face. 

Duiing  the  entire  week-long  spectacle  of 
American  youth  in  action  there  was  no  sign  of 
weakness  nor  the  slightest  evidence  of  any  lack 
of  ambition  on  the  part  of  any  boy  present.  Each 
one  had  his  own  ideas,  his  own  plans,  goal  and 
convictions.  None  missed  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press his  feelings.    This  was  democracy  in  action. 

Cooperativeness  is  one  trait  which  the  FFA 
strives  unceasingly  to  develop  to  the  fullest.  The 
growth  of  this  spirit  of  group  work  can  be  well 
illustrated  by  the  work  of  the  Michigan  State 
FFA  band.  There  are  sixty-four  musicians  in  this 
band  and  they  come  from  fifty-four  different 
chapters  of  the  FFA.  This  band  played  as  well 
as  any  group  of  amateurs  could  and  gave  several 
nationwide  broadcasts  during  the  convention. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  spirit  of  cooperativeness 
in  the  boys,  this  band  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible. It  is  coo  bad  that  adult  America  cannot 
realize  the  need  of  this  spirit,  especially  in  times 
of  national  stress. 

The  Nyes,  Lindberghs  and  Wheelers  of  the 
United  States  could  well  afford  to  take  a  few 
lessons  in  patriotism  from  these  farm  boys,  for 
in  their  ceremonies  and  other  activities  there  is 
always  a  note   of  deep  feeling  for  their  native 

continued  on    page    31 


Courtesy    of   S.    C.    EXPERIMENT    STATION. 
The    leaders    of    tomorrow — the    youth    of    today. 

(AUTHOR'S  NOTE:  During  these  trying  times  there  have 
been  numerous  charges  that  American  youth  has 
gone  soft,  has  become  weak  and  indolent.  This 
article,  written  editorially,  is  a  defense  of  the  farm 
youth  of  America.  The  author,  during  the  National 
FFA  Convention  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  had  ample 
opportunity  to  meet  and  observe  youngsters  from  all 
parts  of  the  nation  and  from  all  walks  of  life.  The 
following  are  the  author's  impressions  and  compose 
his  answers  to  those  who  would  condemn  our  FUTURE 
AMERICANS.) 
The    Future    Farmers  of    America,    national 

farm  youth  organization,  is  probably  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
organizations  in  the  United  States,  covering  forty- 
seven  states,  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 
The  group  which  met  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  in 
October  was  typical — typical  of  Young  America 
today.  They  are  tomorrow's  citizens.  It  is  to 
them  the  older  generation  will  leave  the  glorious 
heritage  that  is  America.  Is  is  to  them  the  na- 
tion will  look  for  protection  in  the  next  few  years. 
How  will  these  boys,  many  of  them  yet  to  take 
their  first  shave,  stand  up  to  this  responsibility? 
Or  maybe  it  is  not  so  much  a  responsibility  as  a 
challenge.  After  meeting  these  fellows,  talking  { 
with  them,  seeing  them  in  action,  there  can  be 
but   one    answer.      They   will   never   shirk,    they 


Courtesy   of   S.    C.   EXPERIMENT    STATION. 
Boys  like    these    aren't    soft    .... 
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•cience  in  /Agriculture 

This  broadcast  is  so  informative,  so  searching,  it  adds  stature  to  any  publication. 

Collings,  Mr.  Williams,  South  Carolina  farm- 
ers have  realized  for  a  number  of  years  that 
they  were  growing  too  much  cotton  and  not 
enough  livestock.  Leading  farmers  in  the  state 
have  long  advocated  more  diversification  and  this 
doctrine  has  been  concurred  in  and  helped  along 
by  the  various  activities  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  South  Carolina 
Experiment  Station  and  Extension  Service.  Dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years,  the  acreage  for  cotton  in 
South  Carolina  has  had  to  be  reduced  by  about 
800,000  acres.  Durine  the  same  period,  the  acre- 
ages of  food,  feed  and  hay  crops  have  increased 
about  1,000,000  acres.  So  you  see  the  land  that 
has  been  taken  out  of  cotton  production  has  been 
diverted  to  the  production  of  soil  conserving  and 
feed  crops.  This  adjustment  of  production  is  be- 
lieved to  represent  real  progress  and  this  change 
in  farm  practices  is  already  doing  much  to  help 
produce  a  better  farm  life  on  many  South  Caro- 
lina farms. 

Williams:  I  know  what  you  say  is  true  be- 
cause I  have  noticed  this  change  in  my  commun- 
ity but  I  don't  believe  farmers  yet  have  enough 
stock.     I  know  I  don't. 

Collings:  You  are  right,  Mr.  Williams.  We 
need  much  more  livestock  and  poultry  in  South 
Carolina,  but  while  we  are  getting  more  livestock 
we  must  increase  our  acreage  of  improved  pas- 
ture or  we  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  the  live- 
stock. We  all  know  that  on  many  cotton  farms 
the  area  on  which  the  stocks  is  turned  to  graze 
and  which  is  called  a  pasture  is  no  more  than  an 
exercise  lot. 

Williams:  It  looks  like  in  spite  of  everything 
I  do  my  pasture  dries  up  every  summer.  I  would 
be  in  a  bad  fix  if  I  didn't  have  some  bottom  land 
to  graze.  Dr.  Collings,  why  is  it  so  hard  to  make 
and  keep  a  good  pasture? 

Collings:  Mr.  Williams,  yours  is  a  common 
experience.  Pastures  are  not  as  easily  secured  in 
South  Carolina  as  they  are  in  the  so-called  live- 
stock regions  of  the  United  States.  For  one  thing 
our  soils  are  timber  soils:  that  is,  when  these 
soils  are  abandoned  they  naturally  grow  up  in 
timber  just  as  the  soils  of  the  western  prairie 
county  naturally  produce  grass.  Of  course,  our 
soils  can  be  made  to  produce  grass  but  when  we 
put  grass  on  a  piece  of  South  Carolina  land  we 
arc  going  against  the  current,  We  are  working 
continued   on   page  30 


There    is    no   problem    here.    Well    bred    animals    on 
good    pasture. 

We  have  as  our  guest  today  a  gentleman 
who  is  well  known  to  Clemson  men  past  and 
present.  He  is  the  author  of  two  books  which 
are  highly  regarded  by  agricultural  colleges 
over  the  country— one  on  cotton  and  one  on  com- 
mercial fertilizers.  Recently  he  was  chosen  by 
a  large  publishing  firm  to  serve  as  editor  of  their 
series  of  textbooks  on  various  agricultural  sub- 
jects. He  has  for  many  years  been  a  student  of 
agricultural  problems  in  South  Carolina,  parti- 
cularly those  problems  related  to  soils,  and  is, 
therefore,  well  qualified  to  offer  advice  on  the 
topics  of  today's  broadcast,  Pasture  Problems.  His 
Virginia  accent,  his  air  of  assurance  and  his  dig- 
nity have  conspired  to  give  him,  among  his  stu- 
dents and  associates,  the  title  of  "Lord." 

He  is  Professor  of  Soils  in  the  Clemson  School 
of  Agriculture  and  we  are  glad  to  have  on  our 
program  today— Dr.  Gilbeart  H.  Collings,  fami- 
larly  known  as  Lord  Collings. 

In  recent  years  no  farm  problem  has  been 
of  greater  general  interest  to  farmers  of 
South  Carolina  than  that  of  securing  good  per- 
manent pastures.  One  of  many  farmers  interest- 
ed in  good  pastures  is  our  friend  Bob  Williams 
of  Anderson  County,  who  is  a  cotton  farmer  but 
who  would  like  to  raise  more  livestock.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams has  come  to  Dr.  Collings  for  information— 

William-     Dr.  Collings,  during  the   last  few 
•tton   farmers    have    been    urged   to    diver- 
sify and  to  grow  more  livestock  and  other  crops 
1  otton.       I  have  been  wondering  to  what 
nt    South    Carolina    Farmers   have   followed 
this  recommendation? 
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An  Editorial 

By  EDWARD  P.   HUGUENIN 
Editor-in-Chief 


Since  Reconstruction  (which  has  not  entirely- 
ended  yet)  the  South  has  remained  as  solidly 
unipartisan  as  it  was  before  the  Civil  War.  The 
large  landowners,  before  the  war,  decided  that 
it  was  for  their  best  economic  interest  to  act  as  a 
unit,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  "Solid 
South."  Since  the  end  of  the  war  the  dominant 
political  group  has  felt  that  all  white  men  must 
stand  united,  or  submission  to  the  negro  would 
be  the  result.  A  large  number  of  our  politicians 
have  used  this  fear  of  negro  domination  as  a  tool 
to  gain  office,  it  is  sad  to  say.  The  effects  of  this 
concern  are  readily  seen  in  our  civil  and  political 
policies  today.  The  colored  man  has  been  con- 
tinually striving  to  come  into  his  own,  politically; 
and  the  southern  legislators  have  been  equally 
active  in  preventing  even  a  vestige  of  "Negro 
Domination"  to  occur.  The  negro  was  (and  still 
is)  excluded  from  the  Democratic  primary  which 
is  paramount  to  election  in  most  of  the  South. 
Therefore  the  few  who  have  been  allowed  to  reg- 
ister have  been,  obviously  so,  solidly  Republi- 
can, and  it  follows,  that  the  whites  would  be 
solidly  Democrat  in  order  to  maintain  their 
supremacy  (in  the  event  that  negro  suffrage  be- 
comes a  serious  threat).  This  political  situation 
has  been  of  inestimable  harm  to  the  entire  nation. 


As  long  as  the  South  is  forced  to  vote  "solid" 
no  political  justice  can  be  secured,  nor  can  states- 
man-like policies  be  initiated  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  For  years  the  latent,  but  ever-present 
potentialities  of  the  negro  man  have  had  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  thought  and  legislation 
of  the  southerners.  There  can  be  but  little  in  de- 
pendent thinking  because  this  would  mean  di- 
vision, and  division,  in  the  minds  of  too  many  of 
our  leaders  would  be  ruin.  Obviously  we  can 
never  reach  our  maximum  political  and  moral 
strength  with  almost  one-half  our  people  sub- 
serviant.  (The  white  mans  foot  is  on  the  neck  of 
fifty  percent  of  our  people).  To  keep  a  man  down 
in  a  ditch,  one  has  to  either  get  in  the  ditch  too, 
or  stay  so  near  the  brink  that  there  is  the  ever 
present  danger  of  being  pulled  in. 

This  problem  isn't  one  to  be  solved  by  crack- 
pot theorist,  or  a  bunch  of  useless  committees. 
So  long  as  any  group  or  minority  isn't  given  an 
equal  chance,  no  other  group  or  minority  is  free, 
because  there  is  the  ever  present  danger  that  the 
persecution  might  be  extended.  This  old-fashion- 
ed, Archaic,  and  un-American  situation  will  have 
to  be  solved  by  the  southern  youth.  At  present 
there  seems  no  better  solution  than  "As  ye  would 
have  others  do  unto  you,  do  ye  also  unto  them." 
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Does  It  Pay. 


By  J.  N.  FROWEIN,  '42 


? 


Our  farmer*  must  produce  the  best 


Courtesy   of   S.    C.   EXPERIMENT    STATION. 
Properly   graded attractive 

Suddenly  there  has  been  a  boom  in  prepar- 
ing for  national  defense.  Machinery  has  been 
running  at  maximum  speed,  and  men  have  been 
working  overtime  in  order  that  the  United  States 
may  secure  more  equipment  to  give  its  thousands 
of  young  men  better  training  in  every  way  pos- 
sible in  uses  of  each  type  of  weapon. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  large  manufac- 
turers have  been  profiting  from  increased  pro- 
duction, the  middleman  has  been  making  too 
large  a  sum  of  money  from  his  buying  price  and 
selling  price.  Are  the  farmers  going  to  stand  by 
and  let  the  middleman  grow  rich  at  their  ex- 
pense? What  are  the  limitations  of  the  farmers' 
control? 

Good  wholesome  food  is  essential  for  any 
soldier  to  do  his  best  in  the  defense  training 
problems.  Where  will  this  food  come  from?  The 
United  Slates  army  officers  realize  just  how  im- 
portant   good   food   is  for  their  men,   and  they 

that  their  army  will  eat  the  very  best.  Ask 
the  boy  who  used  to  grease  your  car,  the  son  of 
your  family  doctor,  or  that  young  man  who  used 
to  tackle  the  bar  exam — .  Ask  any  of  the  lads 
you  know  next  time  he  is  home  on  leave.  He 
will  tell  you  that  the  U.  S.  Army  eats  good  food. 

aiuly  no  pari  of  preparedness  is  more  im- 
portant. 

d,  to  realize  how  big  a  job  food  is,  con- 
Hat  the  quartermaster  provides  12  ounces 


of  meat,  10  ounces  of  bread,  8  to  10  ounces  of 
vegetables,  6  to  8  ounces  of  fruit,  a  half  pint  of 
fresh  milk,  5  large  cups  of  coffee,  plus  eggs,  but- 
ter, and  condiments  to  every  man  every  day. 

Will  the  farmers  of  this  state  permit  the 
manufacturing  companies  to  sell  everything  to 
the  army,  thus  benefitting  by  a  few  dollars  them- 
selves? 

Camp  Croft  located  at  Spartanburg  and  Fort 
Jackson  in  Columbia,  feed  around  91,000  men 
three  times  a  day.  Mess  diets  vary  from  day 
to  day  and  almost  every  farm  product  is  used  at 
some  time  throughout  the  week. 

If  the  farmers  ever  hope  to  supply  the  army, 
they  must  do  it  through  some  sort  of  organiza- 
tion that  can  meet  a  year  'round  demand  on  a 
quality  basis.  Farmers  drive  up  to  camps  and 
try  to  sell  apples,  carrots,  cabbages,  eggs,  etc. 
The  army  does  not  want  them  that  way.  They 
must  be  graded  according  to  federal  standards. 
They  do  not  want  them  just  at  the  peak  of  the 
season  when  prices  are  fancy.  Contracts  are 
made  on  a  monthly  basis  and  they  have  got  to 
call  in  these — rain,  shine,  or  Hitler. 

Purchasing  is  done  by  competitive  bidding 
for  everything  over  $500.  The  goods  are  bought 
on  federal  grades  so  that  producers  can  be  in- 
tensively educated  in  meeting  these  standards. 
Perhaps  a  farmers'  cooperative  organization 
would  be  the  best  way  to  get  started  in  this  food 
supply  business. 

A  good  farmers'  cooperative  could  compete 
with  any  business  dealer  or  wholesale  dealer  in 
the  state.  A  cooperative  could  be  formed  if  the 
farmers  would  be  willing  to  work  together.  If 
a  cooperative  is  formed  for  this  purpose,  the 
farmers  should  be  able  to  soon  got  experts  to 
manage,  grade,  and  sell  their  products  at  a  large 
profit,  and  also  they  could  buy  supplies  for  their 
various  farm  needs  at  a  reduced  cost,  thus  help- 
ing the  farm  income.  A  marketing  enterprise 
of  this  nature  could  be  nothing  but  successful. 

"In  producing  these  cooperatives,  better 
markets  for  fruits,  vegetables,  eggs,  meats,  etc., 
should  give  stimulus  toward  improved  methods 
of  producing,  grading,  and  marketing,  of  per- 
manent advantage  to  agriculture.'* 
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Unlimited  Possibilities  .  .  .  . 

GUEST  EDITORIAL 


We  have  but  to  look  around  us  to  see  out*  possibilities 


South  Carolina  is  a  great  State  and  has  al- 
most unlimited  possibilities  for  further  agricul- 
tural development. 

Practically  everything  that  grows  in  the 
temperate  zone  can  be  produced  profitably  in 
this  state  and  many  of  the  subtropical  plants 
do  well.  Her  farmers  are  intelligent  and  in- 
stinctively thrifty. 

Cotton,  tobacco,  hay,  fruits,  vegetables, 
grains  are  the  principal  crops  and  these  with 
poultry  and  livestock  can  be  made  to  bring  more 
money  to  South  Carolina  farmers  if  all  will  use 
better  farm  practices. 

The  farmer's  main  object  agriculturally,  is 
to  raise  from  a  given  area  of  land  the  best  quality 
and  the  largest  quantity  of  the  most  valuable 
produce  at  the  least  cost,  in  the  shortest  period' 
of  time,  and  still  improve  his  soil. 

If  he  succeeds  in  doing  this,  his  standard' 
of  living  will  almost  automatically  take  care  of 
itself. 

There  are  a  number  of  agricultural  agencies 
and  publications  working  with  farmers  and  each 
is  working,  in  its  own  way,  towards  a  better  agri- 
culture for  South  Carolina  and  the  resultant  bet- 
ter life  for  her  agricultural  people. 

Agricultural  programs  and  policies  of  all 
groups  should  be  so  arranged  and  planned  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  individual  initiative — 
THE  AMERICAN  WAY—!  Care  should  be  tak- 
en that  "help  for  the  farmer"  is  not  the  kind  that 
makes  him  dependent  on  outside  aid,  because 
many  farmers,  like  the  rest  of  us,  will  accept 
income  from  government  funds  as  a  substitute 
for  income  earned  the  hard  way. 

Mighty  few  people,  on  or  off  the  farm,  gain 
success  the  easy  way.  Hard  work  and  some 
sacrifices  are  the  old  and  still  true  formulae. 

Programs  may  make  good  reports  on  money 
dished  out  to  support  movements  but  these  can- 
not be  called  successful  until  farmers  themselves 
have    improved    their    economic  condition    suffi- 


J.    Roy   Jones,   State    Comm.    of  Agriculture 

ciently  to  keep  their  activities  self  supporting. 
It  is  also  possible  some  of  this  government  aid 
may  stop — and  then  what? 

Agencies,  no  matter  how  well  manned,  nor 
how  well  their  programs  are  planned,  cannot  ac- 
complish much  without  the  hearty  help  and  co- 
operation of  the  farmer  himself.  Do  you  know 
of  any  man  who  lifts  himself  by  his  own  boot 
straps? 

To  make  South  Carolina  agriculture  reach 
its  desired  goal,  to  make  all  South  Carolina 
farmers  self  supporting — there  are  still  too  many 
who  are  not — will  take  the  combined  and  sin- 
cere efforts  of  the  farmers  first  and  all  who  have 
continued  on   page    28 
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Soil  Depletion- A  Major  Problem 


By  R.  N.  GLEASON,  '42 


Our  soils  must  not  be  treated  as  they  have  been   if     they  are  to  keep   up  their  maximum   production. 


Courtesy   of   S.    C.   EXPERIMENT   STATION. 
Legumes    are    one  way    to    conserve   our   soils 

The  soil  in  the  South  has  been  greatly  de- 
pleted because  of  the  system  of  farming.  Soil 
depletion  is  no  simple  process.  It  results  from 
the  actual  removal  of  topsoil  or  from  the  break- 
down of  soil  structure  and  extraction  of  chemi- 
cal elements  from  the  soil.  Erosion  by  wind  or 
water  removes  the  entire  body  of  the  soil;  meth- 
ods of  tillage  and  rotation  also  have  an  important 
effect  upon  soil  structure  and  crops  are  removing 
gradually  the  elements  of  fertility  from  the  soil. 

Until  the  Soil  Erosion  Service,  which  later 
became  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  was  estab- 
lished in  1933,  there  were  no  public  policies  for 
dealing  with  the  menacing  problems. 

In  1!).'!7  nearly  4  million  farmers  were  given 
benefil  payments  for  soil-conserving  practices. 
This  money  was  used  by  many  of  the  farmers 
for  planting  soil-conserving  crops  and  construct- 
ing terraces. 


in  the  so-called  Dust  Bowl  in  the  Southern 
Plains,  b  minion  acres  of  land  was  subject  to 
severe  winu  erosion  in  liMo  and  lydfc>.  Surveys 
maue  in  ly^y  snow  tnat  less  tnan  1  million  acres 
oi  tnis  same  area  is  still  subject  to  severe  blow- 
ing, mis  is  one  of  the  most  striking  examples 
oi  a  successiui  ettort  to  stop  soil  depletion. 

one  oi  tne  most  important  measurements  of 
son  depletion  is  expressed  in  terms  oi  crop  yields, 
only  tne  increased  costs  of  production  due  to  the 
purchasing  oicommercial  iertilizers  have  main- 
tained crop  yields  in  the  face  of  declining  soil 
iertility. 

boil  erosion  is  the  most  easily  recognized  of 
the  soil  depleting  forces,  it  has  been  estimated 
tnat  tnree-iourths  of  the  original  surface  soil  has 
been  lost  or  over  50,000,000  acres  of  crop-land. 
The  lyd5  census  reported  that  75  percent  of  the 
cropland  area  of  U.  S.  was  in  need  of  conserva- 
tion practices. 

Factors  governing  the  transportation  of  soil 
by  rain  water  are:  slope  of  land  area,  soil  type, 
kind  and  amount  of  vegetation,  and  amount  and 
intensity  of  rainfall.  Erosion  by  water  is  a  pro- 
gressive process,  intensified  by  cultivation  and 
over  grazing  and  sometimes  by  burning.  The 
removal  of  plant-food  constituents  by  cropping 
and  grazing  is  relatively  small  when  compared 
to  the  removal  by  erosion. 

Soil  depletion  by  erosion  is  consistently 
heavier  on  land  planted  to  a  clean-tilled  crop 
year  after  year  than  on  cropland  areas  under  a 
good  rotation;  and  soil  losses  from  fallow  land 
bare  of  vegetation  are  uniformly  much  greater 
than  from  land  in  grass  or  trees. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  acres  in  the 
South  now  lying  idle  and  subject  to  erosion  that 
could  profitably  be  seeded  to  good  cover  crops. 
Cover  crops  prevent  soil  erosion  in  two  ways — 
while  the  crop  is  growing,  the  soil  is  protected 
from  the  impact  of  rain  and  the  run-off  is  re- 
tarded; when  the  cover  crop  is  turned  under  as 
green  manure,  organic  matter  is  added  to  the 
continued   on    pape   28 
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Dairying  Equipment  and  Methods 


By  EDWIN  B.  COLLINS,  '43 


Courtesy   of    S.    C.    EXPERIMENT    STATION. 
A    Concrete    Sterilizer    on    the    Farm 

The  best  equipment  available  is  an  indispen- 
able  asset  to  the  modern  dairy  products  plant. 
The  high  labor  cost  which  is  prevalent  through- 
out the  United  States  would  make  operation  un- 
profitable for  dairying  industries  were  it  not  for 
the  great  strides  which  have  been  made  by  manu- 
facturers of  dairying  equipment.  Were  labor 
cheap,  the  absence  of  modern  equipment  would 
make  it  impossible  for  plants  to  process  large 
volumes  of  milk.  Because  of  the  perishable 
qualities  of  mlik,  bacterial  counts  would  be  hijjh. 

The  public  health  in  general  would  be  great- 
ly endangered  because  of  the  dairyman's  handi- 
cap. Modern  knowledge  of  Bacteriology  would 
be  true  only  to  be  read  about  in  books,  and  a 
primative  industry  would  be  striving  against  un- 
conquerable odds  in  a  modern  world. 

In  the  modern  dairy  plant  the  story  is  en- 
tirely different.  Thousands  of  gallons  of  milk 
can  be  processed  during  a  day's  time.  Unbeliev- 
able, but  true,  man's  most  perfect  food,  full  of 
life  dealing  energy,  vitamins,  and  minerals,  can 
be  passed  from  its  source  to  our  table,  without 
touching  the  human  hand.  Vacuum  milker,  hold- 
ing tank,  and  bottle  filler  help  to  pass  milk  into 
your  bottle  free  from  contamination.  Refrigera- 
tion, which  makes  the  dairying  industry  possible, 
proves  itself  to  be  the  consumer's  greatest  friend 
by  keeping  the  wholesome  product  amazingly 
fresh  until  it  reaches  his  front  door. 


irtesy   of   S.   C.   EXPERIMENT   STATION. 
One    Result    of    Sanitation — Good    Food    in    Pleasant    Surroundings 

Though  nearly  all  dairy  equipment  is  made 
of  stainless  steel,  all  efforts  towards  a  wholesome 
product  are  fruitless  unless  sanitary  methods  are 
used.  While  milk  is  the  best  of  all  foods  for 
man,  it  at  the  same  time  meets  all  the  require- 
ments of  a  perfect  medium  for  bacterial  growth. 
Though  the  best  modern  equipment  is  used,  it  is 
impossible  to  produce  a  good  quality  product 
while  using  dirty  equipment.  A  modern  "flash" 
pasteurizer  has  fifty  or  a  hundred  joints  of  pipe 
to  be  taken  apart  each  time  the  pasteurizer  is 
cleaned.  These  joints  must  be  taken  apart,  scrub- 
bed, and  replaced  every  day  after  the  equipment 
has  been  used.  One  of  the  problems  in  dairy 
plants  is  the  employing  of  men  who  can  be  relied 
upon  to  do  their  duty  under  such  circumstances. 

The  laboratory  of  a  dairy  plant  is  continual- 
ly on  the  watch  for  any  defects  in  the  quality1 
of  the  plant's  output.  Many  tests  of  different 
kinds  are  run  several  times  each  day  so  as  to 
catch  any  defect  at  its  beginning.  The  labora- 
tory in  a  certain  dairy  plant  last  summer  began 
to  find  high  bacterial  counts  in  the  plants, 
chocolate  milk.  Upon  investigation,  it  was  found 
that  the  pipes  ard  cans  used  in  making  tho 
chocolate  milk  were  not  being  properly  sterilized 
with  chlorine  disinfectant.  As  soon  as  the  situa- 
tion was  corrected,  low  bacterial  counts  were 
again  found  in  the  laboratory, 
continued   on  page   25 
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Cooperatives  by  Jack  Schaffer  '43 


A  cooperative  is  a  voluntary  business  organi- 
zation established  for  the  purpose  of  collective 
marketing.  It  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
member  patrons.  It  is  amiable  to  the  economic 
forces  but  not  all  the  traditions,  codes,  and  prac- 
tices of  privately  owned  enterprise. 

Cooperatives  differ  from  private  business  by 
the  interests  that  motivate  its  organization.  A 
business  corporation's  main  objective  is  to  get  as 
large  a  return  on  the  capital  invested  as  possible, 
but  a  cooperative's  primary  objective  is  to  give 
the  member  patrons  efficient  service  for  their 
direct  benefit.  A  cooperative  has  limited  inter- 
est on  capital,  usually  6  percent,  while  private 
business  has  unlimited  interest  on  money  invested. 
The  method  of  voting  is  far  more  democratic  in 
a  co-op  where  each  member  has  one  vote  while 
in  private  business  each  share  of  common  stock 
counts  as  one  vote.  In  a  co-op  no  proxy  voting  is 
permitted.  A  co-op  favors  any  who  are  willing 
to  buy  or  sell,  while  a  private  business  favors  only 
a  select  few.  A  cooperative  distributes  the  pro- 
fit according  to  the  amount  of  business  a  patron 
furnishes,  while  a  corporation  shares  profit  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  stock  a  member  holds. 

Cooperatives  pool  the  buying  power  of  their 
members  in  order  to  buy  in  quantity  and  thus 
enable  them  to  get  products  at  a  more  reasorv 
able  price,  and  they  provide  financing,  insurance, 
housing,  and  utility  services  such  as  rural  electri- 
fication. They  may  have  machinery  to  loan  their 
members  at  planting  and  harvesting  time. 

Cooperatives  have  been  misunderstood  and 
1  ought  by  vested  interests.  It  has  had  some  ter- 
rible failures  due  to  poor  organization.  It  has 
been  accused  of  being  a  monoply  when  in  reality 
it  is  just  the  opposite  of  a  combination  in  restraint 
<;'  trade. 

The  first  known  co-op  was  a  creamery  in 
Goshen,  Conn.,  in  1810,  and  in  1844,  some  Wis- 
consin farmers  made  cheese  collectively.  In  1851. 
some  farmers  in  Rome,  N.  Y.  manufactured 
cheese  by  the  so-called  "American  System."  In 
ing  co-ops,  most  people  think  of  Rochdale. 
This  co-op  which  is  still  in  existence  was  organiz- 
ed in  the  small  town  of  Rochdale,  Eng.  It  was 
made  up  nf  weavers  who  found  that  their  only 
ho]  i  irvival  was  to  buy  collectively. 

During  the  next  forty  years,  cooperatives 
were  in  the  experimental  stage.    Many  were  or- 


ganized, literally  overnight,  and  disbanded  in  a 
very  short  time.  This  period  was  the  testing 
ground  of  co-ops.  The  year  1880  is  considered 
the  turning  point  of  the  cooperative  movement. 
Since  that  time,  we  have  had  some  large  and  suc- 
cessful co-ops.  In  California,  the  fruit  growers  do 
a  $100,000,000  dollar  business  a  year.  The  dairy- 
men of  New  York  do  an  equally  as  large  busi- 
ness. Throughout  the  nation,  there  are  thousands 
of  co-ops  that  sell  insurance,  extend  credit,  mar- 
ket raw  materials  and  buy  for  the  consumer. 

Denmark  is  usually  cited  as  the  foremost  ex- 
ample of  successful  nation  of  cooperation.  She 
is  a  small  country  and  far  from  wealthy  out  by 
producing  butter,  eggs,  bacon,  and  ham  and  mar- 
keting these  products  cooperatively,  she  has  been 
able  to  survive.  She  has  set  a  high  standard  of 
quality  that  sells  at  a  premium  price.  She  had  to 
start  marketing  cooperatively  when  Prussia  took 
a  goodly  portion  of  her  farm  land  away.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  Junker  imperalism  which 
to  this  day  has  not  been  'abbreviated.  This  left 
Denmark  without  any  means  of  livelihood,  and 
she  had  to  intensify  production. 

About  one-half  of  the  agricultural  goods 
marketed  in  the  U.  S.  are  through  co-ops.  Co- 
operatives are  a  major  social  outlet  in  many  com- 
munities. Without  them  our  whole  economic 
structure  would  undoubtedly  be  changed.  The 
farmer's  and  consumer's  dollar  would  not  stretch 
as  far  as  it  does  without  them. 

Cooperatives  are  of  many  types  and  pur- 
poses. There  are  cooperative  sales  or  marketing 
organizations  which  sell  farm  products  that  are 
produced  individually  on  the  farms  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  processing,  packing,  storing,  financing, 
and  bargaining  is  carried  on  by  these  organiza- 
tions. There  are  co-op  purchasing  organizations 
that  pool  the  buying  power  of  the  members  but 
sell  both  to  non-members  as  well  as  members. 

The  cooperative  picture  should  not  be  paint- 
ed completely  rosy  in  color  because  it  isn't  by  any 
means.  Many  farmers  do  not  like  to  have  any- 
one market  their  produce  but  themselves.  To 
some  fanners,  marketing  is  the  most  excitinir 
chapter  of  farming.  This  desire  on  the  part  of 
farmers  to  keep  their  individuality  has  caused 
many  co-ops  to  fail.  Some  co-ops  are  overpromot- 
ed.  The  fanners  themselves  should  express  the 
desire  to  form  a  co-op.  to  high-pressure  salemen. 
continued  on  papc  22 
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Better  Bulls— More  Profit 


By   G.  W.   EDWARDS,   '42 


Courtesy   of   S.    C.   EXPERIMENT  STATION. 
An    excellent    beef    herd    sired    by    a    good    bull 

One  of  the  great  needs  of  South  Carolina's 
agricultural  progress  today  is  the  improvement 
of  its  beef  cattle.  Therefore,  in  our  state  there 
is  room  for  vast  improvement  in  our  present  com- 
mercial herds.  This  can  readily  be  realized  at 
the  auction  markets  by  the  noticeable  discrimi- 
nations that  the  buyers  place  on  the  off  type  or 
non-beef  type  cattle.  This  results  in  a  sizeable 
loss  to  the  beef  producers  of  the  state  each  year. 

Turebred  or  good  grade  beef  steers  weigh 
more  for  their  age  and  make  more  economical 
gains  on  the  same  feed;  also,  they  are  much 
higher  in  quality  and  sell  for  more  per  pound 
than  do  off  type  or  scrub  steers.  This  makes  it 
very  easy  to  see  why  desirable  cattle  demand  a 
higher  price  at  sales  and  return  more  profits  to 
the  producers. 

The  quickest  and  most  economical  way  to 
correct  this  situation  is  by  the  use  of  good  bulls 
in  our  herds. 

Selecting  a  good  bull  is  very  important  to 
the  beef  producer.  The  chief  problem  is  locating 
an  animal  which  has  been  proved  to  be  superior. 
Any  time  that  is  used  to  locate  a  good  bull  is  well 
spent.  Many  breeders  buy  cheap  bulls  because 
they  are  more  economical  to  purchase  but  actual- 
ly the  most  expensive  thing  in  beef  cattle  produc- 
tion is  a  sorry  off  type  bull.  Good  bulls  reap 
many  profits  and  in  the  long  run  are  much  more 
economical  than  cheap  ones. 

When  buying  a  bull,  let  a  mental  picture  of 
a  superior  animal  remain  constant  in  your  mind. 
Do  not  buy  the  first  bull  that  you  see  but  study 


many  animals  before  making  a  selection.  How- 
ever, it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  perfect  bull. 
The  animal  that  you  select  should  be  strong  in  the 
points  where  your  cows  are  weak,  thus  giving 
you  a  higher  quality  offspring  that  has  more  beef 
qualities  than  your  cows. 

Most  cattleman  tend  to  want  large  bulls; 
nevertheless,  a  bull  of  medium  size  is  more  valu- 
able to  the  average  breeder  than  an  unusually 
large  one.  Along  with  size  some  other  general 
characteristics  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  when 
selecting  a  superior  animal  are  well  developed 
hind  quarters,  good  width  of  rump,  great  spring 
of  ribs,  shortness  of  legs,  shortness  of  body,  great 
depth  of  body  and  straightness  of  legs.  An  ani- 
mal that  does  not  have  all  or  most  of  these 
characteristics  is  likely  to  do  damage  to  your 
herd. 

Even  in  the  first  offspring  the  qualities  of 
a  good  bull  are  very  noticeable.  By  selecting  the 
best  heifer  offspring  and  using  these  for  breed- 
ing stock  the  herd  will  be  gradually  improved. 
In  a  few  years  a  reasonably  good  grade  herd 
can  be  acquired  by  this  method.  Over  a  num- 
ber of  years  this  would  greatly  improve  the  beef 
herds,  increase  the  farmers'  profits,  and  stimu- 
late much  interest  in  beef  production  in  our  state. 


Courtesy   of   S.    C.    EXPERIMENT    STATION. 
Competing    with    the    best — a  result   of    good    breeding 
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Cotton-Weather  Research 


By  C.  B.  FELLERS,  '43 


There  are  five  cotton-weather  research  pro- 
jects in  the  South.  They  are  located  at  Pee  Dee 
Experiment  Station,  Florence,  S.  C. ;  Georgia  Ex- 
periment Station,  Griffin,  Ga.;  Delta  Experiment 
Station,  Stoneville,  Miss. ;  Cotton  Branch  Experi- 
ment Station,  Marianna,  Ark.;  U.  S.  Dry  Land 
Field  Station,  Lawton,  Okla.  One  of  the  main 
objectives  of  the  cotton-weather  experiments  is 
to  study  the  effects  of  variable  weather  condi- 
tions on  growth,  fruiting  and  production  of  cot- 
ton. To  obtain  this  objective  it  is  highly  essen- 
tial not  only  to  make  accurate  and  timely  weath- 
er observations  but  also  to  make  accurate  and 
timely  plant  observations.  With  a  minimum  of 
sampling  error,  as  well  as  actual  error,  in  meas- 
uring the  two  phenomena,  the  actual  relation  be- 
tween plant  characteristics  and  weather  is  more 
readily  observed. 

Within  a  growing  season  at  one  location, 
weather  variations  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
three  groups  or  cycles.  The  first  source  of  varia- 
tions comes  from  normal  fluctuations  within  each 
twenty-four  hour  period.  Changes  in  tempera- 
ture and  humidity  usually  follow  a  fairly  definite 
pattern  throughout  the  day.  The  next  source 
or  cycle  of  variation  in  weather  is  associated  with 
"highs  and  lows"  that  vary  both  as  to  intervals 
between  occurence  and  duration.  These  inde- 
finite cycles  account  for  considerable  variations 
within  seasons.  The  third  source  of  variation  is 
made  up  of  seasonal  changes  that  are  associated 
with  spring,  summer  and  fall.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  "highs  and  lows"  are  not  responsible 
for  as  much  variation  in  weather  as  in  winter. 
Conventional  and  tropical  storms  are  character- 
istic of  summer  weather  and  account  for  con- 
siderable  variation  in  rainfall.  Aside  from  the 
effect  of  rain  falling  during  thunder  showers, 
the  crop  weather  experiment  is  designed  to 
•sure  accurately  the  effect  of  fluctuations  of 
weather  occurring  within  one  day.    The  effect  of 

i;il  changes  within  seasons  and  between  sea- 
observed  over  a  period  of  five  v^ears. 


lative  humidity  is  observed  three  times  daily:  8 
A.  M.,  1  P.  M.,  and  5  P.  M.  A  sling  psychro- 
meter,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  thermometers,  is 
used  for  determining  the  relative  humidity.  Maxi- 
mum and  minimum  temperatures  are  recorded 
daily.  To  obtain  the  amount  of  evaporation 
white  atmometers  are  used.  In  measuring  the 
amount  of  rainfall,  a  standard  rain  guage  and  a 
recording  gauge  are  used.  The  recording  rain 
gauge  records  the  time,  velocity  and  duration  of 
each  rain.  Soil  tensiometers  are  used  for  observ- 
ing soil  moisture. 

In  the  experiment  there  are  four  varieties 
of  cotton  used,  namely:  Oklahoma  Triumph, 
Stoneville  2B,  Dixie  Triumph,  Shafter  Acala. 
There  are  two  plantings;  a  late  and  a  normal 
planting.  The  experiment  is  so  designed  that 
each  of  the  32  plots  contains  one  third  of  an  acre. 
Four  samples  of  five  linear  feet  within  each  plot 
are  used  for  making  height  measurements  and 
various  fruiting  counts.  Square  counts  and  boll 
counts  are  made  weekly.  When  the  cotton  be- 
gins to  flower,  the  blooms  in  the  samples  arei 
tagged  with  the  date  of  their  blooming.  As  the 
season  progresses,  the  shedding  of  the  young 
bolls  are  accounted  for. 

The  basis  of  the  experiment  came  from  this: 
weather  factor — plant  characters — yield  and 
quality.  Over  a  five  year  period  the  bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  is  trying  to  eliminate  the 
middle  term.  In  other  words,  when  there  are 
certain  weather  conditions  given  the  yield  and 
quality  of  the  crop  can  be  predicted  at  once. 
One  can  easily  see  the  value  in  an  equation  of 
this  kind.  It  will  be  of  great  importance  to  the 
farmer  as  well  as  to  the  business  man. 


The  following  observations  are  made  of  the 

environmenl    in   which  the  plant  grows:   relative 

humidity,    maximum   and   minimum  temperature, 

poration,  rainfall  and  soil  moisture.     The  re- 
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Dr.  H.  T.  Polk 


Associate  Agronomist  of  S.   C.   Experiment  Station 


At    His    desk 

Dr.  H.  T.  Polk,  Associate  Agronomist  of  The 
South  Carolina  Experiment  Station  at  Clemson, 
received  his  B.S.  in  chemistry  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky  in  1931.  After  graduation  he 
worked  for  a  while  in  The  Chemistry  Depart- 
ment of  The  Kentucky  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  before  taking  up  graduate  work.  In  1938 
he  received  his  Ph.D.  from  Cornell  having  ma- 
jored in  Soils. 

In  September  1938,  he  came  to  Clemson  Col- 
lege and  has  been  connected  with  the  Agronomy 
Department  of  the  Experiment  Station  since  that 
date.  Dr.  Polk  is  doing  research  work  in  Soils 
and  Agronomic  investigations  and  helps  with  the 
soil  testing  for  fertilizer  and  lime  requirements. 

Dr.  Polk  says  that  there  is  an  increasing  in- 
terest being  shown  in  the  soil-testing  service  con- 
ducted  by  the   Agronomy   Department.     This   is 


offi 


evidenced  by  the  almost  daily  arrival  of  samples 
throughout  the  entire  year  and  the  marked  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  samples  received  from 
year  to  year.  During  the  past  year,  about  12,000 
soil  samples  were  sent  in  for  various  analyses;  as 
compared  with  5,446  in  1938,  there  were  only 
1,838  samples  received  in  1937. 

Dr.  Polk  and  co-workers  make  the  kind  of 
tests  that  are  requested  by  the  individuals  sub- 
mitting the  soil  samples.  An  acidity  determina- 
tion, as  expressed  by  the  PH  value,  is  made  on 
all  samples.  This  test  is  used  as  a  measure  of  the 
lime  needs  of  the  soil.  Tests  for  available  phos- 
phorous and  potassium  are  made  where  fertilizer 
recommendations  are  desired.  Soil  samples  are 
also   analyzed  for    manganese    and    magnesium 

continued   on   page    14 
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Oriental  Fruit  Moth 


Dr.  H.  T.  Polk 


By  ORDWAY  STARNES,  '42 


continued  from  page  13 


The  Oriental  fruit  moth  was  first  officially 
found  in  South  Carolina  in  1928.  Since  that  date 
infestations  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
at  present  it  is  the  predominating  pest  of  the 
ccmmercial  peach  orchard.  Peach  twigs  and 
fruit  appear  to  be  the  preferred  food,  but  prac- 
tically all  orchard  trees  are  susceptible.  Infesta- 
tions have  been  found  on  quince,  plum,  apricot, 
cherry  and  nectarine  twigs,  also  in  fruits  of  apple 
and  pear.  There  is  uncertainty  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  Oriental  fruit  moth  as  it  occurs  in  France, 
Italy,  Japan  and  Australia.  The  earliest  record 
of  its  occurance  was  in  Japan  in  1908. 

In  its  development  the  Oriental  fruit  moth 
passes  through  four  distinct  stages.  These  are 
egg,  laval,  pupae  and  adult.  The  eggs  are  gray- 
ish white  ovules  of  about  one  thirty-fifth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  These  are  usually  found  on  the 
under  surfaces  of  the  young  tender  leaves  of  the 
terminal  twigs.  Incubation  time  varies  directly 
with  temperature,  but  is  usually  from  three  to 
ten  days.  The  larva  upon  emerging  are  about 
one  thirteenth  of  an  inch  long.  It  is  in  this  stage 
that  the  damage  is  done  as  the  larva  enters  the 
twig  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  and  bares  down  as 
much  as  four  inches  in  some  cases.  The  larva 
may  pass  the  entire  stage  in  one  twig  or  may 
enter  another  twig  or  a  fruit.  The  twig  seems 
to  be  the  preferred  fruit  and  until  it  ceases  grow- 
ing and  hardens  little  damage  is  done  to  the 
fruits.  Twigs  which  are  infested  usually  have  one 
or  more  wilted  leaves,  later  the  end  of  the  en- 
tire twig  dies  and  as  the  branch  grows  it  takes 
on  a  characteristic  bushy  appearance.  This  lar- 
val stage  lasts  for  about  ten  days  varying  with 
temperature  and  abundance  of  desirable  food. 
When  grown  the  larval  are  pink  and  about  three- 
fifth  of  an  inch  long.  Then  it  emerges  and  pu- 
pates on  the  leaves,  bark,  or  fruit  by  spinning 
about  itself  a  silky  cocoon  wherein  it  becomes 
shorter  and  thicker.  In  the  early  or  mid-sum- 
mer the  adult  will  emerge,  but  if  pupation  occurs 
in  Hie  late  summer  the  moth  will  hibernate  over 
winter  in  the  pupal  stage.  There  are  usually 
generations  per  year,  of  these  about  one-half 
hiberni 

X"  poison  lias  been  found  that  will  efficient- 
ly   and    economically    control    the    oriental     fruit 


when  plant  symptoms  indicate  that  there  may 
be  a  deficiency  of  these. 

Dr.  Polk  says  that  about  80  percent  of  the 
samples  received  are  by  far  too  acid  for  best 
plant  growth.  These  acidity  determinations  indi- 
cate the  importance  of  a  liming  program  in  South 
Carolina.  About  one-half  of  the  soils  tested  show 
high  requirements  for  phosphorous  and  potas- 
sium. 

It  is  believed  that  such  a  testing  service  as 
is  carried  on  by  Dr.  Polk  and  co-workerjs  will 
play  an  important  role  in  the  establishment  of  a 
more  diversified  system  of  agriculture  for  South 
Carolina. 


moth.  Chemically  treated  lands  have  been  used 
experimentally  and  proven  to  be  of  some  value, 
however  the  most  promising  control  appears  to 
be  parasites.  In  1930  the  South  Carolina  Experi- 
ment Station  and  Peach  Growers  Association  be- 
gan cooperating  in  an  effort  to  control  the  orien- 
tal fruit  moth.  Several  parasites  have  been 
successfully  tried,  among  these  are  egg,  larval 
and  pupal  parasites.  Early  parasitism  in  any 
stage  is  low,  however  this  percentage  increases 
rapidly  during  the  season.  Introduced  parasites 
gave  better  results  in  1940  than  any  previous  sea- 
son, the  percentage  of  parasitism  being  as  high 
as  76.6  percent,  while  the  native  parasite  gave 
as  high  as  71.8  percent  parasitism. 


CLEMSON  COLLEGE 

ROADSIDE  MARKET 

Open   April    15   to   December    15 

We  Sell  over  100  varieties  of  peaches,  and 
in-,r"-    \-;)'ie(i-K    <>f    aoples.    irrancs.    nlums.    cherries. 

raspberries,  dewberries,  pecans,  cider  and  canned 
ripe  yellow  free-stone  peaches  in  medium  or  heavy 
syrup. 

Many  of  these  varieties  have  better  appoar- 
anre  and  quality  than  the  varieties  usually  grown 
in  home  or  commercial  orchards.  Try  some  of 
these    delicious    fiuits    this    season. 

THE  HORTICULTURE  DEPARTMENT 
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Better  Farm  Living  Train  a  Big  Success 

The  livestock  and  better  farm  living  train 
operated  in  South  Carolina  during  September  by 
the  (Jiemson  College  Extension  Service  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  railroad,  accord- 
ing to  Extension  Director  D.  W.  Watkins,  was  a 
big  success.  The  eight-car  train  filled  with  ex- 
hibits and  demonstrations  stressed  the  various 
phases  of  better  farming,  including  the  import- 
ance of  more  livestock,  made  45  stops  in  32  coun- 
ties. It  thus  gave  the  people  in  practically  every 
part  of  the  state  an  opportunity  to  see  a  moving 
agricultural  fair  that  was  highly  educational. 
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Stadium 

That  Clemson  will  at  least  have  a  new  up-to- 
date  stadium  now  appears  to  be  a  reality.  The 
financial  arrangements  have  been  made  and  the 
surveyors  have  made  their  investigations.  Actual 
work  on  the  arena  will  be  started  this  fall.  The 
stadium  will  be  built  in  the  natural  depression  be- 
hind the  field  house  in  two  parts,  one  part  on 
each  side  of  the  playing  field.  It  will  be  con- 
structed so  that  in  event  of  expansion,  an  addi- 
tional section  may  be  built.  The  stadium  will 
then  be  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe.  The  present 
plans  call  for  a  seating  capacity  of  twenty  thous- 
and people.  Dressing  rooms  and  showers  will 
be  built  into  the  concrete  structure. 

The  new  stadium  will  enable  Clemson  to 
schedule  more  home  games.  The  present  sta- 
dium has  been  highly  unsatisfactory  in  accom- 
modating the  football  crowds. 
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Sweet  Potato  Production  and  Marketing   Meeting 

A  sweet  potato  production  and  marketing 
meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Edisto  Experiment 
Station  3  1-2  miles  from  Blackville,  South  Caro- 
lina on  the  Blackville-Williston  highway  on 
Thu  October    16.   The   Experiment    Station 

•Hid  Exten  ion  Service  staffs  will  cooperate  in 
presenting  the  results  of  sweet  potato  experiments 
and  the  work  which  has  been  done  on  the  mar- 
keting of  this  crop. 


Alpha  Tau  Alpha  News 

The  new  officers  for  the  Alpha  Tau  Alpha 
are :  J.  T.  Sherman,  President,  G.  W.  Butler,  First 
Vice-President,  H.  L.  Crouch,  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent, D.  C.  Herlong,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  R. 
L.  Bull,  reporter.  The  Alpha  Tau  Alpha  chapter 
is  planning  a  big  year.  It  is  trying  to  get  a  room 
for  meetings  and  social  activities.  Plans  are  to 
have  a  banquet  this  year  and  several  other  social 
events.  As  usual,  Alpha  Tau  Alpha  is  going  t( 
give  a  prize  to  the  sophomore  with  the  highest 
grade  point  ratio  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Dean  H.  P.  Cooper  attends  meeting 

H.  P.  Cooper,  dean  of  the  school  of  agricul- 
ture, attended  a  meeting  of  the  Southern  agricul- 
tural leaders  called  by  the  secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  Memphis,  the  latter  part  of  September. 
The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  consider  agri- 
cultural planting  in  the  South  in  view  of  defense 
measures  and  as  a  permanent  program  of  in- 
creased consumption  and  production  of  food. 
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Judging  Team  to  Baltimore 

The  Clemson  College  judging  team  attended 
the  livestock  judging  contest  held  in  Baltimore, 
September  29.  The  Clemson  cadets  ran  fourth 
in  the  group  of  contestants  for  the  Eastern 
states.  Preparations  are  being  made  for  the 
judging  team  to  attend  the  National  Livestock 
Judging  contest  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  No- 
vember. 
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Cheese 

Roquefort  cheese,  originally  made  at  Roque- 
fort France,  having  a  flavor  caused  by  a  blue 
mold  is  now  being  made  in  the  old  tunnel  above 
Walhalla.  Dr.  P.  G.  Miller,  associate  dairyman 
manufacturer,  reports  that  the  first  batch  of 
cheese  was  a  big  success.  More  cheese  is  to  be 
put  in  the  old  tunnel  at  regular  intervals.  The 
tunnel  has  been  cleaned  out  and  electric  lights 
will  be  installed  soon. 
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FURROW 


Dr.  H.  P.  Cooper,  Dr.  G.  H.  Collings  and 
other  members  of  the  agronomy  department  will 
attend  a  convention  of  the  American  Society  of 
Agronomy  to  be  held  in  Washington,  Nov.  12-15. 
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R.  L.  Arrington  (class  1940),  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Dairy  Club  and  member  of  Alpha 
Zeta,  received  his  M.S.  degree  at  V.P.I,  last 
spring.  Arrington  is  now  on  the  dairy  research 
staff  at  Clemson. 
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Alpha  Zeta  has  begun  a  very 
The  first  service  rendered  was  in  the 
information  booth  for  freshman  on 
day.  The  next  activity  was  an  'Ag. 
in  the  Agricultural  Auditorium.  All 
and  ag.  engineering  freshmen  were 
many  of  the  faculty  were  present, 
bers  are  to  be  taken  in  shortly. 


active  year, 
form  of  an 
registration 
Mixer'  held 
agricultural 
invited  and 
New  mem- 
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Walker  Gardiner,  honor  agricultural  junior 
from  Florence,  won  the  $250  second  place  Sears 
Scholarship  at  a  national  examination  held  dur- 
ing the  summer. 
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Marketing  in  South  Carolina. 

The  sale  price  and  assessed  value  of  farm 
real  estate  in  South  Carolina  over  a  period  of 
more  than  30  years  is  treated  in  a  recent  publi- 
cation of  the  South  Carolina  Experiment  Station 
released  as  Bulletin  No.  334.  The  publication  in- 
dicates the  trend  and  the  price  of  farm  real 
estate  over  a  period  of  years  and  shows  the  re- 
lationship of  sale  price  to  assessed  value.  Numer- 
ous inequalities  are  observed  and  analyzed.  A 
copy  of  this  publication  may  be  had  upon  request. 
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Alumni 

Lewis  D.  Malphrus  (Class  1938)  has  recent- 
ly been  made  Program  Analyst  of  Region  V  of 
the    Farm    Security    Administration,    with    head- 


quarters in  Montgomery,  Alabama.  Malphrus 
received  his  master's  degree  from  the  University 
of  Tennessee  in  1940. 

Ben  W.  Anderson  (Class  1940)  is  at  Fort 
Jackson. 

Lloyd  C.  Martin  (Class  1940)  is  at  Camp 
Croft.  Before  being  called  in  the  army  Loyd 
was  a  research  assistant  in  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology. 

Charles  M.  Aull  (Class  1939)  is  with  the 
Armored  Division  at  Fort  Benning.  Aull  receiv- 
ed his  master's  degree  from  the  University  of 
Kentucky  in  1940. 

W.  K.  Bing,  instructor  in  the  department 
of  agricultural  economics  and  rural  sociology  at 
Clemson  has  been  offered  and  accepted  a  fellow- 
ship at  the  University  of  Chicago  where  he  will 
continue  work  toward  an  advanced   degree. 

Professor  E.  R.  Hauser,  instructor  in  the 
animal  husbandry  department,  attended  summer 
school  at  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

J.  E.  Pace  (Class  1941)  is  in  Tala,  Honduras, 
South  America  on  a  bananna  plantation. 

W.  J.  Oates  (Class  1940),  graduate  in  agri- 
cultural engineering  from  Chester,  S.  C.  has  re- 
ceived his  M.S.  degree  from  Iowa  State  College. 
Oates  is  now  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  Ames. 

J.  E.  Cottingham  Jr.,  from  Dillon,  S.  C.  and 
R.  J.  Berry  from  Smoaks,  S.  C.  were  awarded 
fellowships  at  Iowa  State  College,  but  they  were 
unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  fellowships  be- 
cause of  the  U.  S.  Army. 

Gilbeart  H.  Collings  Jr.,  former  graduate  of 
Clemson,  completed  his  graduate  work  at  Emory 
University  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  Recently 
he  published  an  article  in  the  S.  C.  Medical  Jour- 
nal entitled  'The  Rural  Medicine  in  S.C 

Mr.  David  Ross  Jenkins,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Rural  Sociology,  attended  the  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Rural  Sociology  Conference  at 
North  Carolina  State  College  during  the  summer, 
at  which  time  he  presented  a  paper  entitled  'The 
Application  of  Scale  in  Levels  of  Living  Studies.' 
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The  Winter  Corn  Crop 


By  L.  C.  HAMMOND,  '42 


Courtes]    of   S.    C.    EXPERIMENT   STATION 

In  many  sections  of  South  Carolina  a  not  un- 
common sight  is  the  patches  of  mediocre  and 
drought-stricken  corn  turning  a  stunted,  pale, 
yellow  color  as  the  sun's  rays,  uninterrupted  by 
clouds  in  the  sky,  beam  down.  The  moisture  in 
the  soil  from  rain  in  months  gone  by  is  finally 
exhausted  and  the  blades  of  fodder  waving  in 
the  hot  breezes  curl  up  in  a  struggling  effort  for 
life.  And  life  is  about  the  only  result,  too,  for 
in  South  Carolina  the  average  yield  of  corn  per 
acre  is  only  14  bushels.  When,  as  often  is  the 
case,  the  per  acre  yield  is  lower,  and  with  this 
average  yield,  hosts  of  southern  farmers  face  the 
problem  of  having  to  buy  their  corn  or  limit  the 
number  of  livestock  kept  on  the  farm.  Improved 
farm  practices  can  increase  this  average  yield. 
However  nothing  can  guard  against  the  inevit- 
able low  yields  of  dry  years. 

Suppose  we  could  find  a  crop  to  grow  dur- 
ing the  late  fall,  winter  and  spring  months  when 
the  moisture  supply  is  usually  abundant,  and 
that  such  a  crop  would  produce  grain  of  about 
the  same  feeding  value  as  that  of  corn.  Such  a 
crop  being  discovered  by  more  and  more  farmers 
each  year  is  barley.  "I  grow  my  corn  in  the 
winter",   is   the   casual   comment  of    the    barley 

ti.  These  tanners  have  found  that  they 
can   grow   barley   with   less  labor,  less  danger  of 

from  droughl  and  in  the  end  have  a  per  acre 
yield  often  exceeding  that  of  corn.  They 
have    found    that    this    grain    closely   approaches 


the  feeding  value  of  corn,  and  that  it  sets  up  an 
excellent  barrier  to  any  feeding  problem  when 
che  corn  crop  is  short. 

The  South  Carolina  Extension  Service  esti- 
mates that  an  average  South  Carolina  farm 
family  maintaining  the  proper  number  of  live- 
stock requires  about  300  bushels  of  corn  each 
year.  With  the  small  average  size  of  South  Car- 
olina farms,  enough  acres  could  not  be  planted 
to  supply  this  demand  in  a  bad  drought  year. 
So,  to  guard  against  such  a  gamble,  why  not  sow 
a  few  acres  of  barley  in  the  fall  to  supply  a  part 
of  this  300  bushels  of  grain?  In  66  demon- 
strations over  South  Carolina,  the  average  yield 
of  barley  was  34  bushels  per  acre.  Using  this 
figure,  it  would  take  approximately  five  acres 
co  produce  enough  barley  to  take  the  place  of 
130  bushels  of  corn.  This  five  acres  of  barley 
would  be  more  certain  than  the  130  bushels  of 
corn  in  the  summer.  It  would  also  provide  a 
cover  crop  to  control  erosion  on  the  soil  which 
might  otherwise  be  naked  to  the  torrents  of  water 
during  the  winter  months. 

Barley,  as  a  grain  feed,  is  used  somewhat 
differently  from  corn.  In  feeding  cattle  and 
horses  it  should  not  compose  over  half  of  the 
grain  mixture,  corn  and  oats  being  supplied  with 
it.  Barley  can  readily  be  given  a  strong  posi- 
tion in  the  balanced  ration  of  hogs  and  sheep. 
Its  use  is  far  from  being  limited  to  that  of  a 
grain  crop.  Winter  grazing  for  cattle,  and  horses 
are  some  of  its  numerous  uses. 

As  a  southern  field  crop,  barley  has  been 
grown  for  many  years,  but  not  very  extensively. 
However,  its  culture  is  familiar  with  most  far- 
mers, and  is  little  different  from  that  of  other 
small  grains.  Every  Southern  farmer  who  finds 
it  difficult  to  supply  his  grain  requirement  should 
apply  lime  to  a  few  acres  of  his  soil  and  follow 
this  with  his  grain  drill  and  about  300  pounds 
of  a  complete  fertilizer  late  in  September  or 
early  in  October.  Then  forget  about  plowing 
and  getting  the  grass,  and  in  the  early  spring 
just  apply  from  100  to  200  pounds  of  a  nitrogen 
fertilizer  over  the  green  field  and  harrow  a  few 
times  with  the  spike-tooth  drag  harrow.  Behold! 
The  harvest  is  ready  and,  yes,  the  corn  crop  was 
made  during  the  winter  and  spring,  at  least  a 
part  of  it,  anyway. 
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Erosion  of  Rural  Society 

By  JACK  SCHAFFER,   '43 

There  has  been  a  great  tumult  and  shouting 
about  the  erosion  of  soil.  Many  publications 
have  sent  forth  suggestions  to  improve  the  fertili- 
ty of  our  depleted  soils.  While  trying  to  save  our 
soils,  many  have  forgotten  that  there  is  another 
type  of  erosion  taking  place,  the  erosion  of  the 
society  that  live  on  that  soil.  Here  are  some  eye 
opening  facts  that  was  gathered  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Farm  Tenancy.  We  quote 
some  of  this  report : 

"In  the  spring  of  1935  there  were  more  than 
a  third  (34.2  percent)  of  the  2,865,00  tenant  far- 
mers of  the  Nation  who  occupied  their  present 
farms  only  1  year.  In  many  areas  the  propor- 
tion exceed  50  percent.  It  lays  a  heavy  hand 
upon  the  large  numbers  of  rural  children  caught 
in  this  current,  who  find  the  schooling  periodi- 
cally interrupted,  if  not  made  impossible,  and 
who  suffer  from  mental  as  well  as  economically 
insecurity." 

The  basis  for  any  successful  agricultural 
foundation  is  education.  The  children  of  these 
people  are  the  most  uneducated  in  the  nation. 
Without  an  education  these  people  are  an  easy 
prey  for  a  dictator  making  wild  promises.  They 
are  easily  fooled  in  trading  or  any  business  trans- 
action. Such  a  condition  must  be  remedied  im- 
mediately. 

The  living  conditions  of  these  people  have 
been  presented  on  enough  occasions  to  go  with- 
out discussion  here.  The  inadequate  housing  of 
a  great  portion  of  our  population  is  causing  an 
erosion  of  our  society  just  as  surely  as  onecrop 
farming  is  eroding  our  soil.  The  sooner  we  ob- 
literate this  sore  eye  the  better  our  cultural  fori- 
dation  will  be. 

These  people  are  very  susceptable  to  many 
diseases.  Then  lack  of  good  clothing,  and  hous- 
ing cause  ill  health  among  them.  This  causes 
a  loss  in  many  working  hours  and  wealth. 

These  people,  due  to  ignorance  and  unreli- 
ability are  a  problem  to  credit  agencies  and  land 
lords.  They  ruin  the  land  lord's  land  because 
of  their  desire  to  get  as  large  a  return  as  pos- 
sible, and  they  borrow  money  from  credit  agenc- 
in  too  many  cases  can't  pay  it  back, 
ir  agriculture  is  faced  with  the  problem 
of  obtaining  a  fair  share  of  our  national  income 
t(>  recompi  I  i  the  farmers  for  their  products  and 
;»t  the  sari  maintain  the  fertility  of  soil. 


The  1941  A.S.A.E.  Seminar 

By  J.   M.   GIBERT,   '43 

The  A.  S.  A.  E.  Industry  Seminar  is  a  pro- 
gram sponsored  each  year  by  The  American  So- 
ciety of  Agricultural  Engineers  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  several  farm  equipment  companies.  It  is 
a  program  constructed  to  give  students,  faculty 
members,  and  other  college  officials  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  farm  equipment  industry.  The 
delegates  make  inspection  tours  of  plants  and 
hear  addresses  on  organization,  research,  finance 
and  other  phases  of  the  industry. 

The  companies  particiating  in  1941  were: 
Alis  Chalmers  Power  Company,  John  Deere  Plow 
Works,  Minneapolis-Moline  Power  Implement 
Company,  International  Harvester  Company, 
Oliver  Tractor  Company,  and  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Company. 

The  deans  of  agriculture  and  engineering 
of  many  agricultural  schools,  professors  of  agri- 
culture or  engineering  and  students  from  thirty 
three  states,  Canada.  Brazil,  and  Mexico  attend- 
ed this  year.  Representatives  from  here  were : 
Dr.  H.  P.  Cooner.  Dean  of  Agriculture  and  Direc- 
tor of  The  Exoeriment  Station;  Professor  G.  H. 
"nunkelberfir,  Associate  Agricultural  Engineer,  and 
E.  M    -Tohn^on  and  J.  M.  Gilbert  students. 

The  Seminar  showed  that  the  farm  equip- 
mpTif  industry  realizes  that  it  is  to  its  best  inter- 
ests to  help  the  farmer  improve  his  present  state. 
This  inrbisfrv  is  also  doing  its  share  in  the  na- 
tional defense  program.  By  direct  production 
of  defense  machines  and  machinery  enabling 
f^wer  men  to  produce  more  food  and  fiber  it  is 
doi'no-  the  lions  share  of  a  man  sized  job. 

A  glimpse  of  the  inside  of  the  farm  machin- 
ery industry  would  cause  any  agriculturalist  to 
become  aware  of  the  value  of  this  industry  to 
American  agriculture.  An  opportunity  for  every 
student  to  see  at  least  part  of  what  was  presented 
in  this  seminar  would  improve  the  curriculum  of 
any  agricultural  school.         — J.  M.  Gibert,  1943 


Dr.  W.  T.  Ferrier  and  Mr.  H.  A.  White  of 
the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  are 
authors  of  a  recent  publication  entitled,  Cotton 
Marketing  in  South  Carolina. 


At  the  same  time,  there  must  be  some  action  to 
regulate  land  tenure  so  there  will  be  an  ade- 
auate  share  of  the  agricultural  income  given  to 
the  people  who  actually  till  the  soil. 
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Aboul    I  his  and    I  hat  .  .  . 


BY  THE  EDITORS 


THE  COVER 


THOMAS   GREEN   CLEM  SON 

Born  in  Philadelphia  July  1,   1807 

Died  at  Fort  Hill  April,  0,  1888 

Scientist — Diplomat — Soldier 

Founder  of  Clemson  College 

and  Benefactor  to  the  Sons,  of 

his  Adopted  State. 


The  cover  of  this  issue  shows  the  John  Har- 
vard of  Clemson — Thomas  Green  Clemson.  The 
words  shown  above  are  graven  on  the  plaque 
affixed  to  the  stone  figure  of  this  school's  name- 
sake. These  few  words  could  not  possibly  cover 
a  career  so  colorful  or  a  life  lived  so  unselfishly 
nor  could  they  possible  convey  to  the  reader  the 
workings  of  a  brilliant  mind. 

Not  only  was  he  an  educator,  but  a  farmer, 
chemist,  engineer,  author  and  diplomat  as  well. 
His  writings  on  scientific  agriculture  and  agricul- 
tural chemistry  were  years  ahead  of  his  contem- 
poraries and  he  was  American  Charge  d'Affairs 
to  Belgium  for  seven  years. 

The  mock  stone  figure  which  appears  on 
the  cover  of  this  issue  of  the  AGRARIAN  is  a 
fitting  tribute  to  a  great  man.  The  statue  was 
erected  by  contributions  made  by  a  greatful  stu- 
dent body  through  the  efforts  of  Blue  Key  fra- 
ternity, and  it  is  with  a  sincere  feeling  of  respect 
and  thankfulness  that  this  issue  of  the  AGRA- 
RIAN is  dedicated  to  THOMAS  GREEN  CLEM- 
SON.—S.  K.  A. 


,,  OUR   JUDGING   TEAM 

it  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me  why  a 

||  college  oi  Agriculture  can't  pitch  in  and  support 

|  a  team  tnac  ormgs  as  mucn  desirable   publicity 

1  to   Uiemson   as  tne  Judging   Team   does.     If   it 

[wasnt  lor  tne  untiring  ettorts  of  a  member  of 

the  Animal  Husbandry  Department  faculty,  and 

tne  willingness  of  six  or  eight  cadets  to  devote 

almost  all  oi  their  spare  tii-fie  to  preparation  we, 

an  Agricultural  College  would  still  be  in  the  dim, 

dark  oblivion  that  all   non-judging  schools  are 

relegated,  when  they  are  too  lazy  to  get  up  a 

team. 

,  Why  can't  we  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  a 

team  of  this  type  brings  attention  to  our  school — 
the  kind  of  attention  of  which  we  would  be  proud, 
is  more  than  I  can  see.  The  AGRARIAN  wishes 
the  judging  team  to  know  that  it  stands  behind 
them  one  hundred  percent. 


We  ruin  the  lands  that  are  already  cleared 
and  either  cut  down  more  wood,  if  we  have  it, 
or  emigrate  into  the  western  country  ...  A  half, 
a  third,  or  even  a  fourth  of  what  land  we  mangle, 
well  wrought  and  properly  dressed,  would  pro- 
duce more  than  the  whole  under  our  system  of 
management;  yet  such  is  the  force  of  habit,  that 
we  cannot  depart  from  it. 

George  Washington,  "In  His  Letters". 


I   Accept 

It  is  with  considerable  gratitude  and  hum- 
ility that  I  take  up  the  pen  from  Frank  Rogers, 
last  years  very  capable  editor — gratitude  for  be- 
ing given  the  opportunity  to  serve  the  School  of 
Agriculture  and  Education  and  humility  because 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  before  me.  I  sihall 
endeavor  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  serve  nobly 
and  well  our  many  readers  throughout  the  state. 
I  shall  try  to  do  justice  to  the  phase  of  the  life! 
that  the  "Agrarian"  represents.  It  gives  me  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  to  know  that  I  have  a 
very  capable  staff  to  rely  upon. 

The  faculty  members  of  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture and  Education  have  been  more  than  kind 
in  their  wholehearted  cooperation  and  desire  to 
use  the  "Agrarian"  to  good  advantage. 

Likewise,  the  students  should  feel  free  to 
use  the  "Agrarian"  in  every  way  consistent  with 
the  best  interest  of  the  publication.  Since  the 
"Agrarian"  is  the  official  publication  of  the  Agri- 
culture and  Education  school,  it  has  a  duty  to 
perform  and  cooperative  students  make  possible 
the  completion  of  that  duty  to  the  fullest  extend, 

— E.  P.  H. 
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Helpful  Hints  to  Our  Farmers 


LET'S  NOT  GIVE  UP 

In  thousands  of  South  Carolina  cotton  fields 
the  yield  is  tragically  disappointing  and  the 
disposition  of  many  of  our  cotton  farmers  will  be 
decidedly  sour  toward  "white  gold".  Many  after 
a  light  picking,  will  try  to  forget  about  wet 
weather  and  boll  weevils  and  optimistically  begin 
their  plans  for  next  years  cotton  crop.  There  will 
be  next  year,  another  cotton  crop,  and  if  the  boll 
weevils  are  numerous,  another  state-wide  failure. 

it  isn  t  an  easy  matter,  in  the  presence  of 
failure  to  prepare  optimistically  for  tne  next 
eitort.  This  is  what  South  Carolina  farmers  must 
ao.  Begin  the  1942  "Blitzkreig  '  against  the  boll 
weevil. 

"Stalk  destruction  stops  the  breeding  of  wee- 
vils in  immature  squares  ana  also  deprives  adult 
weevils  of  food",  declares  a  circular  from  the  ex- 
tension service.  "jcany  destruction  is  an  efiective 
way  to  reduce  the  number  of  weevils  going  into 
hibernation  and  tne  number  surviving  to  return  to 
the  fields  next  spring. 


COOPERATIVES 

continued  from  page   tO 

A  co-op  must  have  efficient  management  to 
be  successtul.  Unless  you  have  men  that  know 
tneir  business,  a  co-op  is  usually  doomed  to  fail- 
ure. There  must  be  a  sufficient  volume  of  busi- 
ness for  it  to  have  any  success.  The  financing 
must  be  sound,  and  the  members  should  be  loyal. 
It  must  serve  an  economic  need,  and  its  records 
and  accounts  should  be  kept  in  a  state  that  any- 
one can  understand  them.  They  must  make  every 
effort  to  have  a  product  of  the  highest  quality, 
and  they  should  try  to  have  a  good  business  re- 
putation. Every  effort  to  handle  as  few  commo- 
dities as  economically  feasible  should  be  made  by 
co-ops.  Draw  up  in  writing  all  agreements;,  this 
will  save  argument  later.  A  co-op  must  pay  its 
members  the  prevailing  prices  if  they  expect  to 
hold  their  business  long.  The  members  should 
have  a  get  together  every  once  in  a  while  so  that 
a  friendly  atmosphere  will  prevail. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  whether  or 
not  the  government  should  aid  cooperatives.  The 
only  logical  conclusion  is  that  if  they  are  willing 
to  aid  private  business  in  the  interest  of  a  fe-v, 


GROW  MORE  VEGETABLES 

Vegetable  growers  of  South  Carolina  are 
asked  to  grow  more  vegetables,  and  to  increase 
their  1941  acreages  to  meet  the  farm  defense 
goals  which  have  been  set  as  a  part  of  the  total 
defense  program  for  the  UNITED  STATES,  says 
A.  E.  Schilletter,  extension  horticulturist. 

In  discussing  the  vegetable  goals,  Mr.  Schil- 
letter pointed  out  that  everyone  in  the  UNITED 
STATES  must  be  well  fed  if  the  nation  is  to  make 
the  most  effective  effort  toward  national  defense. 
One  of  the  health  benefits  of  improved  diets,  he 
said,  would  be  more  stamina  to  stand  up  under 
the  stresses  of  the  times  and  particularly  during 
the  period  of  top-speed  production  of  defense 
materials 

Vegetables — particularly  leafy  green  and 
yellow  vegetables,  are  the  most  important  sources 
of  energy  and  sound  health,  according  to  the 
horticulturist.  An  adequate  diet  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  he  indicated,  would  require 
the  production  and  consumption  of  more  than 
twice  the  vitamin-rich  vegetables  produced  an- 
aually  between  1936  and  1940. 

With  more  purchasing  power  available  and 
the  increased  knowledge  of  the  foods  that  con- 
stitute a  healthful  diet,  it  is  expected  that  public 
consumption  of  vegetables  will  rise  suddenly. 


FOOD   FOR  FITNESS 

Following  the  successful  operation  of  its  Bet- 
ter Farm  Living  train  in  September  the  Clemson 
College  Extension  Service  had  at  the  State  Fair 
an  exhibit  consisting  of  much  the  same  material 
and  emphasizing  better  living  on  the  farm,  espe- 
cially through  the  production  conservation,  and 
consumption  of  foods  essential  to  make  farm  peo- 
ple healthier  and  more  efficient  for  home  and 
national  defense. 

The  exhibit,  which  was  in  charge  of  exten- 
sion specialist  of  Clemson  and  Winthrop  Collej 
was  a  compact  display  of  ideas,  practices,  and 
suggestions  on  better  farming  for  better  living. 
Food  to  feed  the  family,  methods  of  producing, 
processing,  and  preparing  it,  with  stress  on  ade- 
quate diets,  was  given  major  attention  in  the  ex- 
it bit   and  demonstrations. 

the    government    Bhould    help    cooperatives    that 
have  the  interest    >t   many. 
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Danforth  Fellowship  Trip 


By  W.  M.  HOBSON,  '42 


Every  year,  the  Danforth  Summer  Fellow- 
ship is  awarded  to  a  rising  agricultural  senior 
in  38  different  agricultural  colleges  of  North 
America.  This  fellowship  includes  a  two  weeks 
study  in  St.  Louis  at  the  Ralston  Purina  Plant  and 
experimental  farm  and  two  weeks  training  at 
the  American  Youth  Foundation  Leadership 
Training  Camp  at  Shelby,  Michigan.  The  win- 
ner of  the  fellowship  at  each  of  the  schools  is 
selected  on  his  scholastic  record  and  his  leader- 
ship in  college  activities.  The  fellowship  is  in- 
deed something  worth  working  for  during  one's 
first  three  years  in  college,  and  it  is  a  challenge 
to  all  men  in  the  school  of  agriculture  to  try  and 
win. 

This  fellowship  is  made  possible  through 
the  efforts  of  William  H.  Danforth,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Ralston  Purina  Com- 
pany. 

I,  as  the  representative  from  Clemson,  ex- 
perienced one  of  the  greatest  four  weeks  of  my 
life  this  past  summer  on  the  1941  fellowship. 

Imagine  really  seeing  and,  to  some  extent, 
understanding  the  "inside"  of  a  big  business,  and 
in  discussing  it,  getting  opinions  from  thirty 
seven  states  and  Canada.  Well,  that  was  our 
privilege  during  our  study  at  the  Purina  Plant. 

The  first  three  days  were  spent  on  the  Purina 
Experimental  Farm  about  forty  miles  out  of  St. 
Louis.  On  the  farm  there  are  about  1500  head 
of  livestock  and  15,000  head  of  poultry.  While 
at  the  farm,  we  donned  work  clothes  and  went 
out  among  these  animals  and  learned  how  they 
are  all  used  in  various  feeding  experiments.  Care- 
ful and  detailed  records  are  kept  on  all  the  ani- 
mals, and  accurate  results  are  obtained.  None 
of  the  results  obtained  are  held  secretive,  but 
may  be,  and  frequently  are  used  by  state  experi- 
ment stations.  Several  unusual  and  interesting 
things  we  saw  at  the  farm  were  a  dog  carried  to 
the  South  Pole  by  Admiral  Byrd,  several  chin- 
chillas worth  about  $3,000  per  breeding  pair, 
fur  bearing  rabbits,  mink,  fox  and  martins.  By 
the  end  of  the  three  days,  all  the  boys,  called  the 
"Danforth  Fellows,"  were  well  acquainted  with 
one  another,  and  many  great  friendships  were 
being  made.    While  at  the  farm,  the  boys  played 


soft  ball  games;  one  between  the  boys  them- 
selves, the  east  playing  the  west,  and  the  other 
between  the  farm  employees  and  the  boys.  The 
games  were,  in  one  respect,  similar  to  an  all-star 
game,  because  ten  different  states  were  repre- 
sented on  each  of  the  boy's  teams. 

On  returning  to  St.  Louis,  we  took  our  first 
plunge  into  "big  business."  The  "inside"  was 
opened  to  us  from  every  angle.  Lectures  were 
heard  from  the  heads  of  the  executive,  research, 
marketing,  advertising,  financial,  personal  and 
legal  departments.  As  in  school,  each  lecture 
should  have  its  practical  period.  So  after  each 
lecture,  we  visited  the  department  just  spoken 
about  and  saw  its  actual  operations.  For  example, 
after  the  lecture  from  the  personal  director,  we 
each  were  given  a  twenty  minute  interview  with 
the  director,  to  give  us  practice  in  applying  for 
a  job.  We  learned  from  the  research  department 
how  a  new  product  is  perfected.  From  the  ad- 
vertising and  marketing  departmental  heads  we 
saw  how  this  new  product  is  introduced  on  the 
market,  and  the  legal  departmental  head  told  of 
his  many  incidents  of  protecting  in  court  the 
products  or  its  name  or  package  design. 

The  Purina  Mill  at  St.  Louis  is  one  of  their 
largest.  We  spent  one  morning  on  an  inspec- 
tional  tour  of  this  plant,  seeing  the  process  of 
feed  manufacturing  beginning  with  the  sampling 
of  grain  still  in  cars,  and  going  all  the  way 
through  to  where  the  bagged  feed  is  again  re- 
turned to  a  car  for  shipment. 

We  did  not  spend  all  of  our  time  in  the 
Purina  Plant  and  Offices,  however.  One  unfor- 
gettable day  we  were  the  guests  of  Swift  and 
Company  at  the  East  St.  Louis  Stock  Yards.  Dur- 
ing the  morning,  we  had  the  opportunity  to  go 
with  the  livestock  buyers  as  they  went  about  the 
stock  yards  purchasing  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep. 
Each  buyer  would  explain  how  he  estimated  his 
offer,  and  why  he  did  or  didn't  buy  a  certain 
lot  of  cattle.  During  the  afternoon,  we  made  an 
extensive  tour  of  the  Swift  Packing  Plant.  An- 
other morning,  we  visited  the  St.  Louis  Grain 
Exchange.  There  we  had  the  opportunity  to  ask 
endless  questions  about  the  marketing  of  grain 
on  the  market.     We  spent  the  remainder  of  this 
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day  as  guests  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  As 
their  guests,  we  visited  such  historic  and  inter- 
esting spots  in  St.  Louis  as  the  oldest  court  house 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  the  Shaw  Botanical 
Gardens,  the  Jefferson  Memorial,  the  St.  Louis 
Zoo,  and  radio  station  KMOX. 

Quite  often  Mr.  Earle  Sindecuse,  the  gentle- 
man in  charge  of  the  Danforth  Fellows,  arranged 
entertainment  for  us  which  we  knew  nothing  of 
and  which  always  came  as  a  pleasant  surprise. 
Two  such  occasions  were  an  airplane  tour  over 
St.  Louis  one  night,  and  a  trip  to  the  internation- 
ally known  St.  Louis  open  air  Municipal  Opera 
to  hear  "The  Merry  Widow." 

Reluctantly  the  boys  bade  farewell  to  St. 
Louis  and  yet  looked  eagerly  forward  to  the 
coming  two  weeks  at  Camp  Miniwanca. 

On  the  trip  from  St.  Louis  to  the  camp,  the 
first  night  was  spent  in  Chicago.  There  the  boys 
were  free  to  do  what  they  wanted  to.  Most  of 
them  visited  the  Acquarium,  the  Planetarium, 
Soldiers  Field  and  the  Field  Museum. 

The  second  night  was  spent  at  the  Battle 
Creek  Sanitorium.  No,  we  were  O.K;  but  we  did 
discover  a  wonderful  place  to  go  should  we  ever 
have  the  need  of  a  bit  of  quiet  relaxation  under 
a  doctor's  care.  Before  leaving  Battle  Creek,  we 
toured  the  Ralston  Purina  Cereal  Plant  located 
there,  and  saw  the  manufacturing  and  packag- 
ing of  their  breakfast  cereals. 

At  Camp  Miniwanca  there  were  some  350 
campers  and  leaders,  each  outstanding  in  one 
or  usually  several  respects.  Practically  every 
state  in  the  Union  was  represented  as  well  as 
Canada  and  England. 

At  the  camp,  not  a  moment  in  the  day  which 
began  at  6:30  with  a  cold  dip  into  Lake  Michi- 
gan and  ended  with  Taps  at  10:00,  was  "labeled 
idle."  Every  activity  was  carefully  planned  and 
ran  according  to  schedule.  The  theme  of  the 
camp  was  four-fold  leadership  development. 
Classes  in  leadership  training  and  successful 
living  began  at  8:30  and  ended  at  3:00  with  a 
break  for  dinner  at  12:30. 

Mr.  Danforth'a  motto,  "My  own  self  at  my  very 
all   the  time,"   was  quickly  adopted  by  all 
members  of  the  group. 

Each  afternoon  was  spent  in  playing  soft 
ball.  r,   and   volley  ball   followed   by   swim- 

ming or  boating  on  Stony  Lake  and  Lake  Mich- 
igan. 


Following  supper,  as  sunset  was  approach- 
in",  the  entire  camp  silently  climbed  to  the  top  of 
Vesper  Dune,  a  large  sand  dune  overlooking 
Lake  Michigan.  There  a  short  vesper  program 
was  presented.  Sail  boats  and  steam  ships  could 
be  vaguely  seen  on  the  horizon  as  the  sun  settled 
into  Lake  Michigan  and  the  red  glows  of  a  beau- 
tiful sunset  faded  from  our  sight.  This  was  in- 
deed a  perfect  place  for  spiritual  meditation. 

This  brief  surmise  of  camp  life  has  illustrat- 
ed three  phases  of  the  four-fold  development, 
namely  mental,  physical,  and  religious.  The  so- 
cial or  fourth  phase  came  each  night  after  ves- 
pers. There  were  beach  parties,  council  meet- 
ings, camp  singings,  and  a  barn  dance  where  half 
the  boys  were  dressed  as  girls. 

After  each  of  these  action  packed  days, 
everyone  was  ready  for  bed  when  Taps  was 
blown  at  10:00. 

All  good  things  must  end  sometime.  Too 
soon  did  our  month  of  fellowship  come  to  an  end. 
All  the  boys  agreed  that,  in  many  respects,  our 
trip  and  the  things  learned  and  experienced  on  it 
were  worth  a  year  in  school.  We  each  had  been 
"dared"  by  Mr.  Danforth  to  live  tall,  think  tall, 
stand  tall,  and  smile  tall.  As  we  departed,  we 
all  had  the  determination  to  do  our  very  best  all 
the  time  to  live  up  to  this  challenge. 

Each  summer  a  freshman  in  these  same 
Agricultural  Colleges  is  awarded  a  half  fellow- 
ship to  attend  the  camp.  I  myself,  dare  all  men 
in  the  School  of  Agriculture  to  win  these  fellow- 
ships. 


DARE  YOU 


Walter     Hobion     with     Mr.     Danforth 
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Who  Should  Be  Dairymen: 


? 


By     CHARLES    JAMES     III,     '43 


To  be  a   successful  dairyman   one  must   be   Killing  to   work  early  and  late.   It  isn't  a  job  for  a  man   who 

isn't    a    steady    trilling    worker. 


Courtesy    of    S.    C.    EXPERIMENT    STATION. 
To   be  a   successful   dairyman,    cows    like    this    are    necessary 

Many  "cotton  and  corn"  farmers  in  South 
Carolina  are  now  realizing  that  they  must  change 
to  a  different  form  of  agriculture  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  maximum  profits  from  their  land.  Some 
favor  poultry  keeping,  others  the  raising  of  beef 
steers  and  hogs,  while  a  great  many  agricultur- 
ists consider  dairy  farming  the  most  suitable  oc- 
cupation for  their  own  surrounding  conditions. 
This  article  is  intended  for  those  interested  in 
becoming  dairymen. 

Any  person  contemplating  going  into  dairy- 
ing should  by  all  means  study  the  factors  which 
will  influence  his  future  favorably  or  unfavor- 
ably. 

First  of  all,  is  there  a  satisfactory  market 
for  dairy  products?  Milk  can  be  sold  wholesale 
or  retail,  to  ice  cream  plants,  creameries,  con- 
densers, cooperatives,  and  cheese  factories.  If 
one  wishes  to  sell  wholesale,  he  will  receive  high- 
er prices.      However,  an  added  amount  of  capi- 


Courtesy   of   S.    C.    EXPERIMENT    STATION. 
Good    pasturage    is    of   vital    importance 

tal  must  be  available  for  the  necessary  labor 
and  equipment  required  for  pasteurizing,  cooling, 
bottling,  and  delivering  the  milk. 

With  the  modern  systems  of  refrigeration 
and  transportation,  it's  possible  to  ship  dairy 
products  long  distances  without  any  noticeable 
depreciation  in  quality.  In  many  instances,  good 
transportation  is  unavailable,  and  the  market  is 
not  conveniently  located;  therefore,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  decide  on  dairying  if  this  particular 
condition  exists. 

continued  on    page    28 


DAIRYING  EQUIPMENT  AND  METHODS 

continued   from   page  9 

Good  dairy  plant  equipment  operated  by 
capable  men  who  are  using  good  common  sense 
methods  of  sanitation  can  and  does  produce  a 
product  highly  desired  by  the  public.  Neither  the 
equipment  nor  the  methods  can  accomplish  the 
task  alone.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  modern  dairy 
products  plant  to  combine  these  two  indispensable 
phases  in  the  output  of  a  product  which  will 
give  merit  to  the  progress  of  the  dairy  industry. 


in  Fai'mpowei' 


■ 


A  Welsh-born  boy  entered  the  Case  factory  as  a  machinist  appren- 
tice at  the  age  of  16.  Six  years  afterward,  in  1892,  he  helped  build 
a  Case  tractor — the  first  gas-engined  tractor  of  record  to  go  out  and 
)  do  actual  farm  work.  Later  he  went  abroad,  studied  what  the  Old 
World  had  created  in  large-size  internal-combustion  engines, 
returned  and  designed  blast-furnace  waste-gas  engines  used  to  this  day 
in  steel  mills.  Returning  to  Case  in  1910  he  rose  steadily  to  the  rank  of 
Vice-President  in  charge  of  tractor  engineering.  Now,  on  the  eve  of  the 
company's  centennial  and  the  golden  anniversary  of  its  first  farm  trac- 
tor, David  Pryce  Davies  is  Consulting  Engineer  for  all  Case  factories. 
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Your  chances  for  rising  high  in  Amer- 
ica are  greater  than  D.  P.  Davies  ever 
had.  You  enjoy  the  benefits  of  native 
birth  and  of  more  formal  education 
than  ever  was  his.  You  live  in  an  age 
when  science  and  engineering,  agri- 
culture and  industry  all  leap  forward. 
Before  your  eyes  new  frontiers  unfold 
far  faster  than  they  did  for  the  youth 
of  fifty  years  ago. 

Yet  to  find  your  full  place  in  this 
rich  future  you  need  two  things  that 
Mr.  Davies  had.  One  is  the  individual 
will  to  work  with  whatever  talent  and 
training  you  have.  The  other  is  the  full 
freedom  of  the  American  way  . . .  the 
warm  welcome  that  free  enterprise 
i  gives  to  a  better  man,  a  better  method, 


a  better  machine  . . .  the  system  that 
stimulates  men  to  create  ever  richer 
blessings  for  their  fellows,  and  re- 
wards them  according  to  their  crea- 
tions. By  this  principle  of  unlimited 
opportunity,  a  single  century  sufficed 
to  transform  a  wilderness  into  the 
greatest  nation  on  earth,  to  attain  the 
highest  living  standards  in  all  the  his- 
tory of  mankind. 

Today,  youth's  fight  is  for  freedom 
of  the  frontiers.  Today,  as  a  century 
ago,  Case  is  on  the  side  of  youth.  In 
farmpower  the  Case  challenge  to  your 
choice  is  based  not  on  having  built  the 
first  tractor,  but  on  building  the  latest 
tractors;  not  on  seniority,  but  on  su- 
periority. J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 
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The  Condition  of  Our  Forests 


By   T.   V.   WILSON,   '42 


In   the  midst  of  a  spending  spree,  let's  not  waste  our  most  valuable  resources — our  Forests 


When  the  pioneers  and  early  settlers  start- 
ed moving  west  on  the  so  called  "Gold  Rush" 
they  found  the  land  across  which  they  traveled 
densely  settled  with  forests.  But  since  that  time 
lumbermen  and  farmers  have  gone  in  and  liter- 
ally destroyed  many  forest  by  tramping  and 
breaking  many  small  trees  just  to  get  the  larger 
ones  cut.  That  was  the  type  of  person  who  could 
not  see  any  further  than  the  end  of  his  nose.  He 
had  plenty  so  why  take  care  to  not  destroy  the 
smaller  trees?  His  attitude  was  "let  the  future 
generations  lookout  for  themselves,  I  have  all 
that  I  want."  Due  to  the  attitude,  and  too,  due 
to  ignorance  in  some  cases,  much  of  the  Souths 
best  forest  were  destroyed.  This  type  of  destruc- 
tion not  only  reduces  the  source  of  lumber  and 
many  other  wood  products,  but  it  also  leaves  the 
land  in  the  worst  condition  it  could  possibly  be 
left  in.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  hilly  sections 
of  the  South  where  tons  of  good  productive  soil 
is  washed  away  yearly.  Another  cause  of  re- 
duction in  forest  area  is  due  to  fires.  In  the  past 
forest  fires  were  much  more  numerous  than  at 
the  present  time.  There  was  plenty  of  timber 
land  so  the  people  naturally  weren't  as  careful 
as  they  would  have  been  if  less  wooded  areas 
were  present. 

Well  then  you  may  ask,  is  any  measure  be- 
ing taken  to  correct  this  great  mistake?  Yes, 
work  was  really  started  on  a  plan  about  the  end 
of  the  first  world  war,  and  as  time  passed  more 
and  more  work  was  devoted  to  forestry  programs. 
Since  1919  the  total  amount  of  forest  land  in  the 
South  has  declined  only  about  2  percent.  Bet- 
ter than  that,  certain  counties  in  South  Carolina 
have  increased  in  wooded  area  as  much  as  25 
percent.  However,  taking  the  whole  state,  the 
change  is  very  little.  The  total  forest  land  in 
South  Carolina  in  1919  was  12,392,700  acres;  In 
1934  the  acreage  was  12,877,715.  This  shows 
a  slight  increase  as  compared  to  a  decrease  in  all 
other  southern  states  except  Georgia  which  also 
showed  very  little  increase.     To  the  above  figures 


should  be  added  437,088  acres  of  so  called  crop 
land  which  needs  restocking.  Most  of  it  is  too 
poor  or  infertile  to  grow  anything  but  trees. 

Even  with  the  present  acreage  of  forest  as 
low  as  it  is,  the  most  important  problem  is  not  to 
reforest  so  much  land  but  to  exercise  maximum 
care  in  proper  management  and  maintenance  of 
our  present  forest. 

Perhaps  the  most  evident  loss  annually  is  due 
to  fires,  however,  this  figure  in  South  Carolina 
is  much  lower  than  that  of  neighboring  states. 
It  is  three  percent  while  some  states  reach  as 
high  as  twenty-five  and  thirty-three  percent.  The 
United  States  forestry  service  has  done  much  to 
control  fires  by  placing  fire  towers  and  ranger 
bases  in  different  sections  of  the  state.  Also  the 
civilian  conservation  corps  has  rendered  excel- 
lent service  in  controlling  fires. 

Although  fires  are  more  vivid,  the  greatest 
destruction  to  forests  is  the  problem  of  poor 
management  or  the  lack  of  management.  Most 
of  the  owner  of  forest  do  not  know  how  to  get 
the  best  cut  of  their  wooded  areas  over  a  period 
of  time.  It  is  true  that  they  do  not  know  which 
trees  to  cut  for  best  results,  nor  do  they  know 
how  thin  the  trees  should  be  left.  That  is  where 
the  forests  service  enters — trying  to  educate  the 
farmers  so  better  management  will  result  and 
Hmbpr  production  will  be  substantially  increased 
in  the  future. 
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WHO    SHOULD    BECOME    DAIRYMEN 

continued   from   page   25 

A  profitable  dairy  farm  must  be  situated 
in  a  section  where  the  climatic  conditions  are 
suitable  for  raising  a  healthy,  productive  herd. 
It  should  be  large  and  fertile  enough  for  the 
growing  of  sufficient  pastures  and  feed  crops. 
The  size  and  fertility  of  the  farm  will  largely 
determine  the  number  of  cattle  that  can  be 
maintained. 

Dairying  is  one  farm  enterprise  which  re- 
quires more  capital  than  other  forms  of  agricul- 
ture. Buildings,  equipment,  and  the  herd  repre- 
sent the  three  major  expense  items.  Unwise  ex- 
penditure will  result  in  failure  for  the  operator. 

Most  dairymen  find  it  necessary  to  have  a 
dairy  barn,  milk  house,  silo  and  a  place  for  the 
storage  of  hay,  grain,  and  bedding.  A  place 
should  also  be  provided  for  sheltering  the  bull 
and  young  stock.  In  many  instances  the  build- 
ings occupying  the  farm  can  be  remodeled  for 
the  dairy. 

The  man  contemplating  dairying  has  to  use 
a  yreat  part  of  his  funds  in  buying  a  foundation 
herd.  Only  those  cows  which  are  healthy  and 
are  good  producers  should  be  purchased.  The 
bull  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  herd  and 
should  be  selected  with  the  utmost  of  care.  It's 
much  wiser  to  start  with  a  smal'  herd  which  is 
known  to  have  many  favorable  qualities  than 
to  start  with  a  large  herd  which  is  "scrubby." 

Equipment  for  the  dairy  should  be  selected 
on  the  basis  of  durability,  providing  comfort  and 
health  for  the  animals,  convenience  of  perform- 
ing work,  and  producing  clean  milk.  It's  not 
necessary  to  secure  all  the  elaborate  equipment 
to  start  a  dairy.  For  example,  a  farmer  can  milk 
a  small  herd  by  hand,  although  a  milking  ma- 
chine will  prove  very  beneficial  when  he  has  the 
proper  funds  to  secure  one. 

After  the  prospective  dairymen  has  thor- 
oughly investigated  his  capital  and  land  re- 
sources, he  should  be  sure  he  likes  the  dairy 
cow  enough  to  work  for  her  every  day  in  the 
r.  Of  course,  some  dairymen  find  they  can 
in  competent  substitutes  for  vacation  time 
and  holidays. 

In  conclusion,  it  can  be  said  that  dairying  is 
a  farm  industry  that  protects  the  land  from  ex- 

ive  erosion,  keeps  the  land  fertile,  furnishes 
year  around  labor,  and  returns  regular  cash  re- 
ceipts. Intelligent  planning  and  management 
of  the  dairy  will  result  in  success  for  the  operator- 


SOIL  DEPLETION 

continued   from   page   8 

soil  increasing  its  permeability  and  allowing  the 
water  to  soak  in  more  rapidly,  with  a  resultant 
decrease  in  run-off  and  erosion.  The  turning 
under  of  the  cover  crop  as  green  manure  results 
in  increased  yields  of  succeeding  crops ;  howTever, 
it  is  often  necessary  to  add  nitrogen  to  the  soil 
to  facilitate  decay  if  the  cover  crop  is  a  non-< 
legume. 

Many  crop  rotations  have  been  planned  for 
southern  agriculture,  but  their  general  adoption 
has  been  slow.  Southern  farmers  know  that  the 
addition  of  large  quantities  of  vegetable  matter 
to  the  soil  is  a  major  factor  in  rebuilding  and 
maintaining  its  fertility,  and  until  they  develop 
cropping  systems  to  this  end,  soil  depletion  will 
not  be  checked. 
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the  farmers  interest  at  heart.     They  must  work 
together  and  tow?ards  the  same  end. 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a 
very  definite  part  in  this  picture  and  it  is  our 
desire  to  work  cooperatively  with  everybody  and 
every  group,  looking  towards  a  better  agricul- 
ture for  South  Carolina.  Let  us  all  get  together 
for  the  public  good  and  for  our  own  benefit  and 
to  all  we  say  we  want  to  work  with  you  and  want 
you  to  work  with  us  because  we  are  of  "one  na- 
tion— indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  to  all" 


Dr.  G.  H.  Aull,  Dr.  W.  T.  Hicks  and  Mr.  O. 
M.  Clark  represented  Clemson  College  at  a  re- 
gional agricultural  planning  conference  in  Ashe- 
ville,  North  Carolina  on  June  16-19,  1941.  The 
conference  was  attended  by  representatives  from 
eight  southern  states  and  was  for  the  purpose 
of  summarizing  recommendations  of  state  agri- 
cultural committees  and  of  formulating  additional 
recommendations  designed  to  influence  national 
policy  with  respect  to  agriculture. 
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Mr.  H.  C.  Hahn's  pure  bred  Hereford  cattle 
graze  in  fine  pastures,  kept  in  fine  shape  by  use 
of  Tennessee  Basic  Slag. 


"We  always  have  good  stands  of 
lespedeza  when  we  use  Basic  Slag" 


"TTrE  have  used  Basic  Slag  for  a 
*  *  number  of  years  for  many  pur- 
poses. We  top  dress  permanent  pastures 
with  it  and  use  it  extensively  in  estab- 
lishing new  pastures.  Grasses,  clovers, 
and  all  legumes  do  better  with  it  — 
extending  the  grazing  season  several 
weeks. 

"We  use  Basic  Slag  every  fall  under 
small  grain  such  as  oats,  rye,  wheat,  and 
barley.  The  fact  that  we  use  at  least  1 
carload  (  20  tons  )  every  year  on  our  farm 
is  proof  that  we  believe  in  it  strongly." 
Says  H.  C.  Hahn,  Highland  Farm,  Aiken,  S.  C. 


Many  southern  farmers  have  told  us 
that  they  have  found  Tennessee  Basic 
Slag  the  ideal  soil  builder.  It  provides 
phosphate  and  lime — plus  manganese 
oxide,  magnesium  oxide,  iron  oxide  and 
other  soil  building  elements — all  in  one 
easy  application. 

Get  all  the  facts  about  Tennessee 
Basic  Slag.  Ask  for  our  free,  illustrated 
booklet.  Tells  how  and  when  to  use 
Basic  Slag  to  improve  pastures — and  to 
increase  yields  of  legumes,  sugar  cane, 
peanuts,  grains,  truck  crops,  cotton, 
fruits  and  nuts. 


TENNESSEE  BASIC  SLAG 


State  Distributors 
EPTING  DISTRIBUTING  COMPANY 

Leesville,  South  Carolina 
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against  nature,  for  nature  would  prefer  our  soils 
iv  be  covered  with  timber. 

Williams:  You  know,  Dr.  Collings,  I  had 
never  thought  of  that  but  since  you  mention  it 
I  recollect  many  good  pasture  areas  in  my  com- 
munity that  have  been  ruined  by  pines  and  other 
young  tree  growth  and  such. 

(jouu  gs:  Not  only  are  our  soils  timber  soils, 
bu:  many  of  them  are  so  poor  they  are  unable 
lu  produce  good  grass.  It*s  not  generally  known, 
out  probably  because  our  soils  are  timber  soils 
we  do  not  have  a  single  native  pasture  that  is 
worth  a  continental.  All  of  our  good  pasture 
grasses  have  been  imported,  and  imported  plants 
nearly  always  require  the  best  land  for  their 
successful  production.  For  this  reason,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, the  best  pastures  are  always  secured  on 
the  best  lanci.  Many  farmers  fail  to  produce 
successful  pastures  becauee  they  select  the  poor- 
est land  on  their  places  for  pasture  land. 

Williams:  You  are  certainly  right  there,  Dr. 
Collings.  My  neighbors  take  their  best  land  for 
cotton  and  the  poorest  land  for  pasture.  They 
have  just  what  you  called  it  a  while  ago,  an  exer- 
cise lot  but  not  a  pasture. 

Collings:  Not  only  will  the  best  pastures  be 
produced  on  the  best  land,  Mr.  Williams,  but 
even  the  best  South  Carolina  pasture  land  needs 
to  be  fertilized.  Most  South  Carolina  soils  are 
generally  very  deficient  in  phosphorus  and  cal- 
cium, and  sometime  nitrogen  and  potash  also  are 
required.  Two  to  four  hundred  pounds  of  super- 
phosphate per  acre  applied  every  three  or  four 
years  should,  in  most  cases,  take  care  of  the 
phosphorus  needs  of  pasture  grass.  This  seems 
to  be  an  essential  in  good  pasture  management 
for  all  parts  of  the  state.  In  fact,  this  treatment 
alone  would  probably  rejuvenate  many  South 
Carolina  pastures. 

Williams:  But,  Dr.  Collings,  I  have  heard 
our  county  agent  stress  the  need  for  liming.  He 
says  that  more  than  half  the  land  in  South  Caro- 
lina is  too  acid  to  grow  profitable  crops. 

Collings:  He's  right,  Mr.  Williams;  I  was 
just  coming  to  that.  The  application  of  super- 
phosphate must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  appli- 
cation of  lime.  The  soils  of  South  Carolina  are 
oriously  acid.  The  yields  of  nearly  all  crops 
grown  in  the  state  are  not  as  good  as  they  should 
be  because  of  soil  acidity,  and  pasture  crops  are 
no  exception.  Any  program  of  pasture  improve- 
ment in  South  Carolina  must  give  first  considera- 


tion to  liming.  An  initial  application  of  a  ton 
of  lime  to  the  acre,  followed  by  other  similar  ap- 
plications every  three  or  four  years,  should  be 
made  with  the  object  of  bringing  the  reaction  of 
the  soil  up  to  pH  6.5  and  maintaining  it  at  about 
that  point.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
application  of  lime  and  phosphate  is  the  key  to 
successful  pasture  fertilization  in  South  Carolina. 
as  a  result  of  this  method  of  treatment,  there  are 
a  number  of  pastures  in  South  Carolina  that  now 
nave  a  greater  livestock  carrying  capacity  than 
many  pastures  in  the  Blue  Grass  region  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Williams:  Dr.  Collings,  you  haven't  said  any- 
thing about  pasture  grasses.  Will  blue  grass  do 
wen  in  tnis  state  or  had  we  better  stock  to  Ber- 
muda grass? 

Codings:  Stick  to  the  Bermuda  grass,  Mr. 
Williams,  it's  the  foundation  plant  for  good 
bouth  Carolina  pastures.  Blue  grass,  red-top, 
orcnard  grass,  and  other  grasses  which  are 
adapted  primarily  to  areas  north  of  here,  will 
not  hold  up  in  this  state.  Carpet  grass  may  also 
do  exceedingly  well,  especially  on  the  soils  of  the 
Coastal  Plain.  However,  carpet  grass  will  not 
make  the  yield  of  nutritious  pasturage  that  can 
be  expected  from  Bermuda  grass.  It  is  well  to 
have  some  Dallas  grass  mixed  with  Bermuda  but 
even  if  this  grass  is  not  planted  it  will  establish 
itself  in  most  Bermuda  sods  if  the  acidity  of  the 
soil  is  kept  low.  The  liming  of  a  pasture  nearly 
always  results  in  an  increase  in  Dallas  grass. 

Williams:  Well,  what  about  legumes  in  the 
pasture? 

Collings:  Mr.  Williams,  pastures  should  con- 
tain legumes  if  they  are  to  produce  the  most 
nutritious  feed.  For  this  reason  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  secure  a  good  stand  of  le- 
gumes. Pastures  should  never  be  burned  for 
there  is  no  more  efficient  method  of  getting  rid 
of  legumes  than  by  burning.  And  then,  in  addi- 
tion, fire  will  reduce  the  yield  of  the  grasses  that 
do  survive,  so  fire  should  be  avoided  like  the 
plague. 

Williams:  Dr.  Collings,  what  legumes  are  the 
most  satisfactory  for  South  Carolina  pastures? 

Collings:  It  is  difficult  to  keep  legumes  in 
South  Carolina  pastures  unless  the  acidity  is 
naturally  low,  as  it  is  in  the  Iredell  family  of 
soils,  or  unless  the  acidity  has  been  reduced  by 
liming.  When  the  acidity  is  kept  low,  about  pH 
6.0,  and  when  phosphates  have  been  added,  no 
difficulty  should  be  experienced  in  maintaining 
a  stand  of  Dutch  clover  and   lespedeza,   and  in 
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most  cases,  hop  clover  should  be  abundant  in  the 
spring.  This  is  especially  true  where  applica- 
tions of  barnyard  manure  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time. 

Williams :  Then,  Dr.  Collings,  from  what  you 
say  can  I  conclude  that  most  South  Carolina  soils 
can  be  made  to  produce  good  pastures  if  given 
proper  fertilization  and  proper  pasture  manage- 
ment and  that  some  South  Carolina  soils  are 
ideally  suited  for  this  purpose? 

Collings:  Yes,  Mr.  Williams,  good  pastures 
can  be  produced  and  what  is  more,  are  being 
produced  in  South  Carolna.  As  a  result,  more 
livestock  can  and  will  be  grown  in  South  Caro- 
lina. As  a  result,  more  livestock  can  and  will 
be  grown  in  South  Carolina  and  a  better  balanc- 
ed system  of  farming  obtained  for  the  farmers 
of  the  state. 

Mr.  Williams:  You  mentioned  that  the  Ire- 
dell family  of  soils  were  not  very  acid.  Where 
are  these  soils  found  and  are  they  good  pasture 
soils? 

Collings:  They  are  among  the  best  pasture 
soils  we  have,  Mr.  Williams,  and  when  well 
drained  are  also  excellent  for  other  crops  espe- 
cially the  legumes.  The  Iredell  family  of  soils 
is  found  scattered  all  over  the  Piedmont  but  par- 
ticularly through  the  central  Piedmont.  These 
soils  mgiht  be  called  livestock  soils  because  they 
are  capable  of  producing  such  excellent  hays  and 
pasturage.  Eventually  a  profitable  livestock  sys- 
tem of  farming  will,  no  doubt,  develop  on  the 
soils  of  the  Iredell  family.  Much  of  this  land 
can  now  be  bought  at  prices  below  its  actual 
value  because  its  value  is  not  generally  realized. 
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IS  FARM  YOUTH  DETERIORATING? 
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land  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  built. 
No  great  show  of  flag-waving  is  made,  but  when 
they  say,  "I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  Republic 
for  which  it  stands,  one  nation,  indivisible,  with 
liberty  and  justice  for  all",  you  may  rest  assured 
that  each  word  comes  from  the  heart,  sincerely 
and  without  reservation. 

And  as  for  how  these  boys  stack  up  against 
their  elders,  let  me  cite  the  case  of  one  boy  who 
applied  for  and  received  his  American  Farmer 
degree  at  this  convention.  He  has  competed 
against  adult,  professional  swine  breeders  and 
has  come  out  ahead  of  them  more  often  than 
they  ahead  of  him.  As  well  as  the  author  re- 
members, the  record  for  which  he  was  trying 
has  been  reached  sixteen  times,  four  of  these 
times  by  this  mere  slip  of  a  boy.  That  speaks 
well  for  farm  youth. 

There  are  countless  other  cases,  too  numer- 
ous to  mention  here,  in  which  the  American  youth 
of  today  has  proven  his  true  mettle.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  some  of  the  records  these  boys  have 
made  but  they  are  indisputable. 

The  farm  boy  of  this  country  seems  to  have 
ignored  or  overcome  the  bad  in  the  nation  and 
is  striving  to  make  better  the  good  he  has  found. 
For  this  reason,  when  some  wiseacre  says  to  me, 
"The  youngsters  of  today  are  softies.  They  ain't 
the  man  we  were  at  that  age",  I  raise  an  eyebrow, 
give  them  a  condenscending  smile,  and  i*eply, 
"Look  at  the  record,  brother,  look  at  the  record." 


Help  America  in  its  fight  against 
mechanized  barbarism  .  .  . 
BUY  DEFENSE  BONDS 


TODAY 
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Let  Us  Be  Thankful 


By   E.   P.    Huguenin,   '42 


We  honor  the  holidays  with  many  worth- 
while ideas.  We  underline  the  occasion  in  red 
on  the  Calendar,  plan  it  down  to  the  last  cran- 
berry, and  then  settle  back  on  our  haunches  in 
anticipation  of  the  feed  to  be  had.  Minute  issues 
may  divide  us,  during  the  year — we  seldom  see 
eye  to  eye  on  politics,  which  color  Mary's  dress 
was,  or  what  to  have  for  Friday's  supper.  But 
with  Thanksgiving,  we  rise  above  our  small  and 
petty  differences,  to  find  that  we  all  have  a 
common  share  in  that  old  favorite,  Thanksgiving 
Gratitude. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  what  Edward  Winslow, 
three  times  governor  of  Plymouth  Colony,  wrote 
to  a  friend  in  1621.  "We  set  the  last  Spring  some 
twenty  acres  of  Indian  corn  and  sowed  some 
sixty  acres  of  barley  and  peas;  and  according  to 
the    manner   of   the    Indians,    we    manured     our 


grounds  with  herrings  or  rather  shads,  which 
we  have  in  great  abundance  and  take  with  great 
ease  at  our  doors  ....  Our  barley  did  thrive 
well ;  and,  God  be  praised,  we  had  a  good  in- 
crease of  Indian  corn  ....  Our  harvest  being  got- 
ten in.  Our  Governor  sent  four  men  on  fowling, 
that  so  we  might,  after  a  special  manner,  rejoice 
together  after  we  had  gathered  in  the  fruits  of 
our  labor."  Those  colonist  planned,  worked  and 
reaped  a  harvest  which  meant  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death.  Their's  was  a  victory  over 
starvation. 

Beset  on  either  side  of  our  oceans  by  strife 
and  hate,  let  us  look  to  our  blessings  and  be 
grateful.  We  have  spent  a  year  of  living,  we 
have  a  personal  harvest  to  reap.  Let  us  look  to 
the  future  and  plan  the  next  harvest  with  the 
earnestness  with  which  those  pilgrims  planned 
our  "First  Thanksgiving." 


KUDZU 

In  less  than  a  decade  kudzu,  introduced  from 
Japan  some  fifty  years  ago  and  commonly  called 
a  porch  vine,  has  been  transformed  into  an  im- 
portant field  crop  in  the  Southeast.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  erosion  control  projects,  more  than 
40,000  acres  of  eroded  land  have  been  planted 
to  this  one  ornamental  plant. 

Kudzu  is  adapted  especially  to  Southeastern 


PLANTS 

soil  and  climatic  conditions  and  is  not  affected 
seriously  by  droughts.  It  will  not  grow  well, 
however,  on  poorly  drained  areas  of  acid  soils  or 
on  low  marshy  lands.  The  plant  is  a  decidious, 
viney  legume  which  grows  rapidly  during  spring 
and  summer,  Kudzu  restores  fertility  to  the  soil 
by  adding  organic  matter  and  nitrogen,  and  it 
maintains  a  stand  over  very  long  periods  without 
yearly  replantings. 
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llud.u    in    tlic    foreground 


a    barren    waste    in    the 


background. 


.Modern  war  is  a  battle  for  materials. 
To  check  the  life-giving  flow  of  mate- 
rials, British  warships  ring  the  Euro- 
pean continent  while  German  bombers 
and  submarines  encircle  Britain. 

Beyond  comparison,  the  most  vital  of  materials  is 
food.  Unlike  steel  or  copper,  aluminum  or  rubber,  food 
has  no  substitutes.  We  have  it  or  we  do  not  have  it. 
With  it,  all  things  are  possible.  Without  it,  tanks  and 
planes  can  give  no  security.  If  the  defense  of  America  is 
to  be  certain,  food  for  130,000,000  Americans,  and  those 
who  stand  with  us,  must  come  regularly  to  market. 

Today,  as  always,  the  production  of  that  food  is  the 
task  of  American  farmers.  Today,  more  than  ever, 
American  farmers  are  relying  on  the  farm  equipment 
industry  to  provide  them  with  the  mechanized  tools  of 
agriculture.  For,  while  the  need  for  farm  products  rises, 
the  supply  of  farm  labor  constantly  dwindles  as  men 


are  diverted  to  the  Armed  Services  and  the  factories. 

This  Company  and  the  industry  of  which  it  is  a  part 
have  the  factories,  the  trained  employes,  the  engineer- 
ing skill,  and  the  distributing  organizations  to  get 
these  vital  tools  to  the  farmers  of  America  where  they 
need  them  and  when  they  need  them— subject  only  to 
the  allocation  oj  materials. 

Swords  are  beaten  into  plowshares  when  peace  fol- 
lows war.  Today,  throughout  the  world,  plowshares 
are  beaten  into  swords ...  In  America,  the  greatest 
food-producing  country  in  the  world,  it  is  well  to 
consider  that  PLOWSHARES  ARE  SWORDS! 

President 
INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


INTERNATIONAL     HARVESTER 


In  the  Army.. In  the  Navy.. In  the  Marine  Corps.. In  the  Coast  Guard 

ACTUAL    SALES    RECORDS    IN    POST    EXCHANGES,    SALES    COMMISSARIES, 
SHIPS  SERVICE   STORES,   SHIP'S   STORES,  AND   CANTEENS   SHOW... 

Camels  are  the  favorite! 


than  the  average  of  the  4  other  largest- selling 

cigarettes  tested  — less  than  any  of  them  — 

according  to  independent  scientific  tests 

of  the  smoke  itself!  The  smoke's  the  thing! 


CAMEL 


THE 

CIGARETTE  OF 

COSTLIER 

TOBACCOS 


SEND  HIM  A  CARTON  OF  CAMELS  TODAY.  For 

that  chap  in  O.  D.  or  blue  who's  waiting  to 
hear  from  you,  why  not  send  him  a  carton 
or  two  of  Camels  today?  He'll  appreciate 
your  picking  the  brand  that  the  men  in  the 
service  prefer. ..Camels.  Remember— send 
him  a  carton  of  Camels  today. 

BY  BURNING  25%  SLOWBR  than  the  average 
of  the  4  other  largest-selling  brands  tested  — 
slower  than  any  of  them  —  Camels  also  gi\c 
you  a  smoking  plus  equal,  on  the  average,  to 

5  EXTRA  SMOKES  PER  PACK! 

R  J  •■•n  Silcui.  Nnrthi't' 


THE   CLEMSON   AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGE 


"Long  as  thine  art  shall  love  true  love, 
Long  as  thy  science  truth  shall  know, 
Long  as  thine  eaqle  harms  no  dove, 
Long  as  thy  law  by  law  shall  grow, 
Long  as  thy  God  is  God  above, 
Thtj  brother  every  man  below, 
So  long/dear  land  of  all  my  love, 
Thy  name  shall  shine,  thy  fame 
shall  glow' 
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Insist  on 


"GOING  TO  BUY  A  NEW  TRACTOR?... 


fXTRA  TRACTION  BAR  UNGTH 


II 


up  to  215  EXTRA  INCHES  of  traction 

LENGTH  PER  TRACTOR  MEANS: 


GREATER  TRACTION  AND  FUEL 
SAVINGS — The  real  measure  of 
traction  in  any  tractor  tire  is  its  traction 
bar  length  —  and  Firestone  Ground 
Grip  Tires  have  up  to  215  extra  inches 
of  traction  bar  length  per  tractor.  That 
means  more  fuel  saved — as  much  as  one 
gallon  of  fuel  jree  for  every  seven  used. 

BETTER  CLEANING—  Any  tractor  tire 
will  give  good  traction  in  dry  soil.  But 
what  you  want  is  a  tractor  tire  that  won't 
slip,  waste  fuel  and  bog  down  in  mud 
or  soft  sod.  In  the  patented  Firestone 
Ground  Grip  Tread  there  are  no  mud 
traps  —  no  unconnected  bars  which 
collect  trash  and  mud. 

LONGER  WEAR—  Every  traction  bar 
is  heavily  buttressed  and  triple-braced. 
There  are  no  unsupported  bars  which 
wobble  and  wipe,  and  lose  their  sharp, 
biting  edges.  Triple-braced  traction 
bars  are  a  patented  feature  found  only 
on  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires. 

•  *  • 
For  superior  performance  in  every  type 
of  soil  condition  insist  on  Firestone 
( rround  Grip  Tires  on  your  new  tractor. 
Mail  the  coupon  today  and  get  the 
"Down  To  Earth  Facts  About  Tractor 
and   Implement  Tires." 


Mr.  EXTRA  TRACTION 
gets  hij  name  from 
the  Extra  Traction 
Bar  length  on  Every 
FIRESTONE 
GROUND  GRIP  TIRE 


MORE    FARM    TRACTORS    ARF    EQUIPPED    WITH      i 

w      GROUND  GRIP  TIRES 

THAN    WITH  AMY   OTHER    MAKE 
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Research  Leads  The  Way  Toward  Diversified 
,       Agriculture  In  South  Carolina 


..j 


GUEST  EDITORIAL- By  R.  A.  McGmty 


t  or  a  long  time  diversification  was  a  favor- 
ite topic  of  southern  agricultural  workers  who 
emphasized  its  value  at  meetings  of  farmers  and 
in  bulletins  and  other  publications.  But,  in  spite 
}f  the  constant  preaching  which  seemed  to  ap- 
peal to  the  sinners,  there  were  few  real  converts. 
The  farmers  of  South  Carolina  and  the  south- 
east continued  to  put  nearly  all  their  eggs  in 
the  cotton  basket. 

The  basic  reason  for  this  failure  to  diversify 
has  come  to  be  appreciated  only  within  the  past 
few  years.  Farmers  were  simply  unable  to 
produce  at  a  profit  the  livestock  and  many  of 
the  crops  recommended.  Why?  Mostly  be- 
cause the  soil  was  too  acid.  Soil  acidity  and  its 
disadvantages  have  been  recognized  for  many 
years,  but  here  in  the  southeast  little  was  done 
about  it.  Cotton  and  tobacco  could  endure  some 
acidity  and  still  produce  fair  crops.  As  long  as 
unlimited  acreages  of  these  crops  could  be 
planted,  the  farmers  didn't  worry  a  great  deal. 
However,  when  the  AAA  program  made  the 
production  of  substitutes  for  cotton  absolutely 
essential,  measures  began  to  be  taken  to  cor- 
rect soil  acidity  and  other  conditions  which  had 
precluded  profitable  diversification.  Fortunate- 
ly, the  South  Carolina  Experiment  Station  was 
able  to  furnish  the  fundamental  information  re- 
quired to  make  the  necessary  adjustments.  The 
research  carried  on  during  the  50  years  since 
the  station  was  established  has  been  worth  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  farmers  of  the  state.  But 
the  investigations  of  the  past  10  years  have  a 
particular  bearing  upon  these  recent  adjust- 
ments in  our  system  of  farming. 

In  1930,  Dr.  H.  P.  Cooper,  Director  of  the 
Station,  came  to  Clemson  as  head  of  the  Agro- 
nomy Department  and  recognized  at  once  that 
soil  acidity  was  a  serious  problem  in  the  state. 
With  the  help  of  one  of  the  governmental  agen- 
cies he  organized  a  project  under  which  two 
million  soil  samples  were  collected  from  the 
farms  of  the  state  and  were  tested  for  acidity. 
The   results   of  this   work   showed   that   only   20 


percent  of  the  soils  of  South  Carolina  were  suit- 
able for  the  maintenance  of  a  diversified  sys- 
tem of  farming.  Another  40  percent  of  the  soils 
were  found  to  have  a  pH  range  suitable  for 
cotton  and  tobacco  but  not  for  the  production 
of  nutritious  legumes  and  other  crops  essential 
in  a  diversified  system  involving  livestock.  The 
remaining  40  percent  proved  to  be  too  acid  to 
grow  even  cotton  economically. 

The  obvious  remedy  for  this  situation  was, 
of  course,  lime — and  lots  of  it.  Although  objec- 
tions were  voiced  to  the  use  of  lime  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  "ruin  the  land"  or  cause 
other  troubles  more  serious  than  acidity,  these 
prejudices  gradually  have  been  overcome  by  pre- 
senting all  the  facts  developed  through  research, 
and  lime  is  now  being  used  by  large  numbers  of 
farmers. 

With  a  suitable  soil  reaction  secured  through 
liming,  the  state  can  proceed  with  the  produc- 
tion of  diversified  crops  and  livestock  if  proper 
fertilization  and  good  management  are  prac- 
ticed. 

South  Carolina  is  a  heavy  user  of  chemical 
fertilizers,  and  it  is  important  that  the  right 
kind  of  fertilizer  materials  be  applied.  Here 
again  the  experiment  station  has  led  the  way 
toward  more  economical  practices.  The  new 
fertilizer  law  sponsored  by  the  station  requires 
that  all  fertilizers  contain  not  less  than  16  units 
of  plant  food.  This  requirement  has  eliminat- 
ed useless  filler  which  is  estimated  to  have  cost 
the  farmers  of  the  state  a  million  dollars  a  year. 

"Minor  element"  deficiencies  have  caused 
increasing  injury  to  crops  as  fertilizer  materials 
have  become  more  and  more  highly  refined. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  experiment  station 
large  numbers  of  South  Carolina  farmers  have 
learned  to  identify  the  deficiency  symptoms  and 
the  remedies  to  use.  Our  farmers  are  reputed  to 
have  better  knowledge  of  these  deficiencies,  and 
in  fact  of  most  soils  problems  than  those  in  any 
other  section  of  the  country. 

continued    on    page    thirty-two 
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In  natural  beauty  the  Clemson  campus  ranks 
ihira  among  our  nation's  college  campuses.  The 
University  of  Wisconsin  leads,  and  Cornell  Uni- 
versity ranks  second.  Witnout  Mother  iSature  s 
priceless  endowments,  none  of  these  college  cam- 
puses could  boast  their  beauty.  Still,  without  the 
care  and  ceaseless  labor  of  many  generations 
who  loved  these  colleges,  nature  s  contributions 
would  have  been  i»n  vain. 

it  seems  to  be  man's  unconquerable  habit  to 
take  tor  granted  those  things  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  him  with  little  or  none  of  his 
own  effort.  Strange  to  say,  many  of  us  at  Clem- 
son tail  in  actions  at  times  to  show  appreciation 
for  the  beautiiui  campus  which  has  been  passed 
oown  to  us.  This  thoughlessness  is  most  notice- 
able in  the  spring  when  the  grass  buds  are  try- 
ing to  get  a  start  in  the  world.  These  small  plants 
have  no  chance  whatsoever  to  survive  at  certain 
small  areas  of  the  campus,  because  they  are 
being  continuously  trampled  by  students.  The 
geometric  axim,  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  dis- 
tance between  two  points,  is  put  into  action;  and 
thousands  of  feet  heedlessly  mar  areas  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  beauty  of  our  campus. 
The  sign,  '"Let  no  one  say  to  your  shame  that 
all  was  beauty  here  before  you  came,"  is  unheed- 
ed, if  not  unread,  by  many  of  us  as  we  march  on 
toward  the  destruction  of  that  which  the  sign  is 
unsuccessfully  trying  to  protect. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Clemson  cami  us 
might  continue  to  rank  third  in  natural  beauty 
among  American  colleges  in  spite  of  our  present 
destructive  campaign,  it  is  also  true  that  we  can 
unthoughtfully  lower  the  rank  of  our  beloved 
campus.  We  have  men  who  replant  barren  areas 
of  the  lawn  each  spring,  it  is  true;  but  what  pro- 
gress  can  these  men  make  when  we  destroy  the 
very  fruits  of  their  effort?  This  injury  to  Clem- 
on  s  campus  is  not  committed  intentionally;  it  is 
a  product  of  our  failure  to  think  about  what  we 
arc  doing.  One  person's  walking  across  a  olot 
of  grass  makes  little  difference;  but  when  hun- 
dreds of  boys  are  involved,  the  case  is  entirely 
different.  If  everyone  walks  on  the  grass  at 
greatly  used  anas,  most  of  it  will  die;  if  every- 
one -walk,  the  grass  will  in-  green 
and  beautiful.  Lei  ip  taking  the  "short  cuts" 
to  i              The  difference  is  minimized  to  us  who 

the  campus  every  day.  but  it  is  greatly  magni- 
fied to  those  Who  ran  '   lemsoii. — E.  B.  C 


yjli  Uecemoer  i,  laii  me  mai  inciter  01  tile 
ngnt  oi  peace  on  cms  giooe  was  ruunessiy  uouseu 
oy  tne  inue  yeuow  pseuuo-rsapoieons  oi  Asia,  ine 
uiuckoul  was  complete,  ,h.very  continent  is  anect- 
eu,  no  major  country  remains  unmvoiveo.  ino 
longer  can  tne  war  De  discussed  in  terms  of 
'tney  ',  ior  it  is  now  "we",  wno  are  fighting  this 
battie  ior  the  privilege  of  laving  as  human  beings. 

More  than  in  any  previous  war  this  is  a  battle 
of  every  man,  woman  and  child,  regardless  of 
wnoever  or  wnenever  he  is.  The  iront  line  trenches 
are  in  your  yard  and  in  mine. 

Inis  war  is  a  war  of  production,  bixty  thous- 
and airplanes,  forty  thousand  tanks,  eight  million 
tons  of  shipping,  impossible  tasks?  impossible 
tasKs  to  any  but  a  free  people  striving  to  preserve 
all  they  hoid  dear,  impossible  unless  every  Ameri- 
can rolls  up  his  sleeves  and  digs  into  his  job  with 
the  spirit  that  justified  the  Alamo,  avenged  the 
Main  and  extracted  full  price  for  Wake,  Guam 
and  Midway. 

The  responsibility  for  production  falls  no 
heavier  on  any  than  on  the  already  burdened 
shoulders  of  the  American  farmer.  It  is  he  who 
must  produce  more  food,  more  cotton,  more  fats, 
more  of  every  essential  product.  He  must  feed 
and  clothe  the  United  Nations  of  the  World  as 
well  as  support  their  armies  in  the  field.  He  must 
not  merely  maintain  production  but  must  increase 
production  with  less  fertilizer  and  with  old  ma- 
chinery. His  most  valuable  tool  will  be  the  in- 
conquerable  American  will  to  win.  Each  turn  of 
the  furrow  will  be  digging  a  little  deeper  the 
graves  of  the  bloodthirsty  warlords  who  rule  the 
dictatorships. 

When  soil  and  sinews  have  been  coordinated, 
when  final  victory  has  been  won  and  the  all  clear 
has  been  sounded,  the  flicker  that  was  so  sudden- 
ly snuffed  out  will  once  more  burst  into  a  glorious 
flame  of  peace — a  peace  which  we  shall  win.  A 
peace  which  will  carry  assurance  against  the  re- 
prating  of  Pearl  Harbor.  It  will  be  a  peace  of  the 
people,  for  it  is  the  people  who  will  be  the  vic- 
tors. Until  that  victory  is  won  we  must  keep  our 
sleeves  up  and  the  sweat  pouring,  for  that  is  the 
only  way  we  can  achieve  our  goal. — S.  K.  A. 
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Quality  Eggs  Bring  Higher  Prices 


By  C.  A    JAMES,  III,  '43 


Courtesy   S.   C.  hATKNSJt.  N   SKKV1CE. 


Uniform   e«{gs    packed    in   cartoons    command 
best    market    prices 

Eggs  must  have  interior  and  exterior  quality 
in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  price  at  both 
wholesale  and  retail  markets.  According  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  there 
are  five  primary  factors  and  three  secondary  fac- 
tors which  the  producer  should  carefully  consider 
before  he  puts  his  eggs  on  the  market.  The 
primary  factors  are  as  follows:  condition  of  the 
shell,  air  cell,  yolk,  egg  albumin,  and  germ  spot. 
The  secondary  factors  are  the  color  of  the  shell 
and  the  size  and  weight  of  the  egg. 

In  order  to  discover  the  condition  of  the  con- 
tents of  an  egg  without  breaking  the  shell,  it 
must  be  candled.  Candling  is  the  process  of  hold- 
ing an  egg  in  front  of  a  sufficiently  strong  light 
so  as  to  make  the  contents  observable. 

When  purchasing  eggs,  the  buyers  first  im- 
pression is  made  by  the  appearance  of  the  shell. 
Eggs  sold  as  first  class  should  have  strong  shells; 
shells  that  are  free  from  cracks,  checks,  abnor- 
malities of  structure,  and  are  clean. 

High  quality  eggs  must  have  small,  immov- 
able air  cells.  These  air  cells  should  not  measure 
more  than  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  depth.  A 
condition  where  the  air  cell  is  larger  usually  indi- 
cates greater  age,  while  a  movable  air  cell  is  an 
indication  of  rough  handling. 

When  candling  eggs,  a  yolk  which  is  barely 
visible  and  does  not  move  to  any  extent  is  de- 
sired.   As  to  the  color  of  the  yolk,  there  is  a  va- 


riety of  demand ;  however,  the  chief  requirement 
is  a  uniformity  of  color  within  a  given  lot  of  eggs. 

Egg  albumin  should  always  be  free  from 
blood  clots  and  meat  spots  as  such  a  condition 
will  lower  and  often  destroy  the  value  of  the 
eggs.  Thin  watery  albumin  is  undesirable ;  there- 
fore, it  is  imperative  that  the  albumin  be  firm 
and  clear. 

Exposed  to  an  environment  of  heat,  fertile 
eggs  will  develop  large  germ  spots  which  in  turn 
will  produce  blood.  Bloody  eggs  are  inedible, 
and  a  number  of  such  eggs  will  bring  lower 
prices. 

We  now  know  the  important  requirements 
for  high  quality  eggs;  the  question  is  how  may 
we  obtain  this  quality?  First  of  all  we  must  start 
with  the  source  of  the  egg,  the  hen. 

Heredity  has  been  found  to  be  an  extremely 
important  factor  in  determining  egg  quality.  It 
is  now  known  that  the  relative  amount  of  thick 
and  thin  white  in  eggs  is  an  inherited  character. 

Fowls  will  require  the  proper  nutrients  if 
they  are  to  produce  large  numbers  of  eggs  of 
high  quality.  The  concentration  of  the  yellow  pig- 
ment in  the  yolk  is  primarily  due  to  the  plant  pig- 
ment, xanthophyll,  present  in  the  ration.  A  thin 
shelled  egg  is  usually  due  to  a  lack  of  calcium 
or  vitamin  D  or  both  in  the  hen's  diet. 

Fertile  eggs  can  be  avoided  by  merely  keep- 
ing all  males  separated  from  the  females.  The 
males  presence  in  the  flock  does  not  have  any 
favorable  effect  upon  production. 

After  the  quality  egg  is  laid,  the  producer 
is  solely  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
quality. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  provide  a  sufficient 
number  of  clean  nests  so  as  to  prevent  dirty  eggs. 
D::rty  eggs  should  not  be  put  on  the  market  as 
they  discourage  the  consumer  from  buying.  Often 
the  farmer  will  wash  dirty  eggs.  This  practice 
should  be  discouraged  because  washed  eggs  when 
stored  will  not  retain  their  freshness  to  the  same 
extent  as  will  an  unwashed  egg. 

It  is  wise  to  gather  eggs  at  least  twice  a  day 
so  as  to  avoid  heating  or  freezing  as  the  case 
may  be.  After  the  eggs  are  gathered,  they  should 
be  cooled  immediately  and  kept  cool  in  a  place 
of  rather  high  humidity. 

Continued   on   page   26 
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Young  Proves  Soundness  of  Using  Purebred  Cows 


By   E.    P.    HUGUENIN,    '42 


One  of  the  best  herds  in  the  jstate  .  .  .  this  herd  holds  as  many    state    records    as    all    the    other    herds    combined. 


It  was  twenty-four  years  ago  that  Fred  H. 
Young,  large-scale  cotton  grower  of  Florence 
County,  launched  into  the  dairy  business  when 
the  boll  weevil  invaded  and  captured  the  domain 
of  King  Cotton.  Many  doubted  the  advisability 
of  this  as  they  did  Mr.  Young's  purchase  of  his 
first  purebred  heifer  fori$200.00.  But  it  wasn't 
long  before  this  cow,  Belle1  de  Sarah,  called  the 
"Gold  Cow,"  came  through  with  her  first  official 
test  making  a  medal  of  merit  yield  of  858.10 
pounds  of  butterfat,  16,373  pounds  of  milk.  She 
made  this  remarkable  record  when  eight  years 
old  in  a  365  day  test. 

Progress  from  this  point  was  rapid,  for  in 
1925  Sensation's  Mikado's  Millie  furnished 
Dixie's  first  butterfat  and  milk  championship  by 
producing  850.81  pounds  of  butterfat,  13,303 
pounds  of  milk  as  a  senior  two  year  old  in  365 
days.  This  yield  won  a  )nedal  of  merit*  and  silver 
medal.  Tested  again  as  a  7  year  old,  "Millie" 
went  a  step  further  and  captured  another  medal 
of  merit  with  a  record  of  953.89  pounds  of  but- 
terfat, 15,884  pounds  of  milk  in  365  days,  win- 
ning the  butterfat  championship  for  her  age- 
class  and  testing  division.  These  championships 
have  never  been  superseded  and  "Millie's"  953,89 
pound  butterfat  record  is  the  highest  of  any 
champion  producer  in  South  Carolina. 

The  proof  that  ''Fred  Young  and  Son"  can 
raise  medal  winners  as  well  as  start  out  with 
them  is  brought  to  light  by  more  recent  achieve- 
ments. Two  Jersey  bulls  in  the  Young  herd  have 
qualified  for  silver  medal  awards  of  The  Ameri- 
can Jersey  Cattle  Club,  national  organization  of 
Jersey  cattle  breeders  located  in  New  York,  N. 
V.  The  bulls,  Milly's  Goddington  Noble  and 
Pioneer  Coronation,  were  qualified  for  the  a- 
warda  on  the  silver  medal  records  ot  three 
each.  The  heifers  were  all  bred  and 
■  'I  in  Mr.  Youngr's  herd. 

"Milly's   Goddington    Noble" 
Milly's   Goddington   Noble     is  a     homebred 
bull   out   of  tli,.   double   medal   of  merit   winner. 
Sensation's  Mikado's   Millie,  who  was  mentioned 


at  the  first  of  this  article.  He  received  his  silver 
medal  award  at  11  years,  8  months  of  age  and 
has  seven  tested  daughters  whose  records  aver- 
age 606.40  pounds  butterfat.  In  addition  to  the 
three  qualifying  silver  medals  there  are  two 
gold   medals   in  the   list. 

Milly  Eminent  Fern  w^as  the  first  silver 
medalist  and  the  youngest,  starting  on  test  as  a 
yearling.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  ex- 
tremely young  she  produced  543.90  pounds  of 
butterfat,  9,478  pounds  of  milk  in  365  days. 

The  next  on  to  climb  the  ladder  of  success 
was  Milly  Lena  of  Don.  She  yielded  568  pounds 
of  butterfat,  10,944  pounds  of  milk  in  305  days 
as  a  junior  4-year  old. 

Milly  Fairy,  not  content  with  a  silver  medal 
took  a  gold  on  as  well.  Starting  on  test  at  4 
years,  11  months  of  age  she  produced  790.63 
pounds  of  butterfat  and  16,513  pounds  of  milk 
in  a  year.  This  record  holds  a  state  age-class 
championship  for  milk  production  in  the  365 
day  testing  division. 

The  other  gold  medal  award  was  for  the  re- 
cord of  Milly  Blue  Violet,  who  produced  757.66 
pounds  of  butterfat,  14,663  pounds  milk  in  365 
days  as  a  6-year  old.  All  of  these  were  milked 
three  times  a  day. 

Pioneer  Coronation 

Pioneer  Coronation  has  a  silver  medal  sire 
and  grandsire,  and  his  gold  and  silver  medal 
dam  is  a  daughter  of  a  gold  and  medal  superior 
sire.  The  new  medal  bull  received  his  award 
at  7  years,  5  months  of  age.  He  was  bred  in 
the  herd  of  W.  M.  Anderson,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
but  has  been  in  the  Young  herd  since  he  was  five 
months  old.  Of  his  twenty  two  registered  pro- 
geny seventeen  are  heifers. 

The  seven  tested  daughters  of  Pioneer  Coro- 
nation have  an  average  yield  of  567.91  pounds 
of  butterfat.  All  made  silver  medal  records  and 
one  won  a  gold  medal  as  well. 

Pioneer  Noble  Goldie.  the   first  silver  medal 
producer,   yielded    780.18    pounds    butterfat,  14,- 
118  pounds  milk  in  365  days,  and  started  on  the 
Continued  on  page  28 
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Quality  Food  for  Vigorous  Health 

At  the  present  time  too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  the  importance  of  the  right  kind   of  food. 


(Editoi's  Note — Recent  rejections  by  the  army  of 
large  numbers  of  selectees  because  of  physical  deficiencies 
has  emphasized  once  more  the  problem  of  human  nutrition 
and  the  importance  of  providing  every  citizen  of  our 
country  with  the  right  kind  of  food — food  for  positive 
vigorous  health.  The  subject  of  human  nutrition  was  the 
topic  discussed  when  the  South  Carolina  State  Nutrition 
Committee  met  in  Columbia.  Three  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  participants  in  this  broadcast.  Taking  part 
in  the  broadcast  wei-e:  R.  A.  McGinty,  Vice  Director  of 
the  South  Carolina  Experiment  Station,  Miss  Ada  M. 
Moser.  in  charge  of  Home  Economic  Research,  and  Dr. 
E.  J.  Lease,  Associate  Chemist,  both  of  the  Experiment 
Station    staff) . 

McGinty — Mr.  Sherman  this  question  of  nu- 
trition is  one  which  is  of  direct  concern  to  every- 
body who  eats  and  that  of  course  means  every 
one.  Since  it's  not  long  until  supper  time  I  think 
the  subject  is  a  timely  one.  Both  Miss  Moser 
and  Dr.  Lease  are  greatly  interested  in  nutri- 
tion and  both  are  working  in  that  field.  Miss 
Moser  has  made  a  survey  of  the  diets  of  rural 
families  all  over  the  state  and  knows  pretty 
well  what  our  eating  habits  are.  Miss  Moser, 
I  believe  there  is  a  popular  conception  of  South- 
ern eating  which  visions  an  abundance  of  all 
kinds  of  food  such  as  fried  chicken,  roast  pork, 
game,  hot  breads,  vegetables,  jellies,  and  so  on, 
all  against  a  background  of  fine  old  Southern 
hospitality.  Is  this  a  true  picture  of  our  food 
situation  as  we  find  it  today? 

Moser — Well,  Mr.  McGinty,  there  are  some 
families  who  have  such  abundant  diets,  but  un- 
fortunately there  is  another  less  pleasant  pic- 
ture— that  of  families  living  largely  on  corn- 
meal,  white  flour,  fat  pork,  molasses,  and  having 
very  few  vegetables  and  little  or  no  milk,  eggs, 
or  fruits.  However,  by  far  the  larger  number 
of  South  Carolina  families  live  on  diets  which 
tail  between  these  extremely  good  and  extreme- 
ly poor  ones.  In  our  survey  which  you  mention- 
ed we  have  secured  weekly  food  records  from 
white  and  negro  families  in  different  sections  of 
the  state  in  such  way  that  we  have  a  fairly 
good  picture  of  the  quantities  of  different  foods 
eaten  the  year  around  and  whether  these  foods 
supplied  enough  protein,  minerals,  and  vitamins 
for  good  health. 

McGinty — About  these  vitamins  and  minerals, 
Dr.  Lease,  you  have  been  doing  work  on  the 
vitamin  and   mineral    content   of   food    products, 


can  you  tell  us  what  foods  typical  of  the  South 
are  not  only  palatable  but  are  also  rich  in  vita- 
mins and  minerals? 

Lease — Well,  take  sweet  potatoes,  for  in- 
stance. They're  a  good  source  of  vitamin  A 
which  prevents  night-blindness.  They  also  have 
iron  which  we  need  to  prevent  anemia,  and  they 
have  some  vitamin  C  to  keep  us  from  having 
scurvey.  Green  leafy  vegetables,  like  our  tur- 
nip greens,  and  collards,  supply  not  only  vita- 
mins A  and  C,  and  iron,  but  also  calcium,  which 
is  used  in  building  bones  and  good  teeth.  Green 
leafy  vegetables  also  contain  various  members 
of  the  vita,m*jn  B  complex  such  as  riboflavin,  nic- 
otine acid,  etc.,  which  help  prevent  pellagra  and 
other  diseases. 

McGinty — Dr.  Lease,  I  suggest  you  would 
tell  us  a  little  about  night-blindness  and  its 
cause. 

Lease — It  is  a  term  applied  to  a  condition 
that  makes  people  stumble  over  objects  in  dim 
light  or  partial  darkness  because  they  can  not 
see  under  such  conditions.  It  is  caused,  as  I 
said,  by  a  lack  of  vitamin  A.  England  recog- 
nizes the  extreme  importance  of  good  nutrition 
and  we  understand  are  enriching  the  diet  of 
pilots  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  with  high  levels 
of  vitamin  A  so  that  they  can  see  targets  and 
pianes  better  at  night.  Thus  they  are  applying 
tne  scientific  principles  that  vitamin  A  prevents 
night-blindness   and   aids   vision   in   dim   light. 

Moser — During  the  last  war  vitamin  C  de- 
ficiency was  very  common  and  is  said  to  have 
played  a  big  part  in  breaking  down  the  morale 
of  the  German  people.  Today  they  are  guarding 
against  such  a  deficiency  by  the  use  of  synthetic 
vitamin  C.  They  haven't  yet  learned  how  to 
synthesize  vitamin  A  and  must  still  obtain  it 
trom  natural  food  products. 

McGinty — Miss  Moser,  a  while  ago  Dr. 
Lease  mentioned  pellagra.  Do  we  have  much 
pellagra  in  South  Carolina,  and  can  eating  the 
right  foods  keep  us  from  getting  it? 

]yioser — Well,    we    still    have    around    1500 

cases    of    pellagra  reported    aannually    in    South 

Carolina.    These  could  be  preventetd  by  the  use 

of  certain  foods,   which   are   usually  available — 

Continued    on    page    8 
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Continued  from  page   7 

for  example,  milk,  lean  meat  (especially  liver), 
fish,  peanuts,  and  leafy  greens  such  as  collards 
and  turnip  greens.  Wenever  we  find  cases  of 
pellagra  serious  enough  to  be  reeognized,  we 
may  be  sure  there  are  many  more  people  that 
have  mild  and  undetected  forms  of  this  nutri- 
tional deficiency. 

McGinty — You  have  spoken  of  the  value  of 
milk,  lean  meats,  fish,  and  certain  vegetable 
foods  in  making  the  diet  better.  Do  you  think 
of  any  other  improvements  we  might  make? 

Moser — Yes,  indeed.  For  example,  lightly 
milled  cornmeal  and  grits  are  better  than  those 
which  are  highly  refined,  because  they  contain 
more  vitamins  and  minerals.  Whole  wheat  flour 
is  superior  to  white  flour.  Home-made  sugar 
cane  and  sorghum  syrups  are  better  than  the 
highly  refined  syrups  often  used,  because  the 
former  contain  more  iron. 

Lease — It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  mention 
at  this  point  that  the  public  is  coming  to  realize 
that  highly  refined  foods  have  been  robbed  of 
their  best  parts  by  the  refining  process.  Refined 
food  often  provides  little  more  than  energy, 
with  little  or  nothing  for  maintaining  or  build- 
ing up  the  tissues  of  the  body.  Today  the  aver- 
age American  eats  115  pounds  of  sugar  a  year. 
Forty  years  ago  the  average  Amercian  ate  only 
about  1-8  this  amount  of  sugar.  Our  white  flour 
is  also  more  highly  refined,  our  rice  is  stripped 
of  every  trace  of  its  bran,  our  grits  are  whiter, 
and  so  on.  All  these  refinements  and  changes 
have  got  us  to  the  point  where  we  secure  2-3  of 
our  calories  from  these  highly  refined  products 
and  must  get  practically  all  our  vitamins  and 
minerals  out  of  the  remaining  one-third. 

Moser — Yes,  thats  exactly  the  situation.  We 
like  things  sweet,  our  cakes,  bread,  etc.  white 
and  mellow.  The  public  has  recognized  this 
and  is  trying  to  correct  the  deficiencies  of  cer- 
tain refined  foods  by  direct  enrichment  with 
vitamins  and  minerals.  The  new  enriched  flour, 
for  instance,  which  contains  several  vitamins  and 
a  small  amount  of  iron,  is  a  big  improvement 
i-rd  inary  white  flour.  For  the  very 
small  difference  in  price,  I  think  it  would  be 
good  economy  for  all  South  Carolina  people  to 
buy  thia  enriched  flour  or  have  their  own  flour 
enriched  al  the  mill.  Whole  wheat  flour,  of 
course,  doesn't  need  enriching. 

McGdnty     Dr.    Lease,    how    is   this  enriched 
flour  prepared? 


Lease — By  thoroughly  mixing  a  definite 
quantity  of  the  vitamins  with  the  flour  and  add- 
ing a  small  amount  of  iron  salts. 

McGinty — Enriched  flour  and  enriched  oleo- 
margine  will  no  doubt  help  in  a  practical  way 
to  improve  our  diet,  but  are  there  not  a  lot  of 
good  foods,  Miss  Moser,  that  can  be  produced 
easily  in  this  locality? 

Moser — Yes,  there  are  sweet  potatoes  and 
green  leafy  vegetables  already  mentioned.  There 
are  also  peanuts,  beans,  and  peas,  which  con- 
tain vitamin  B,  iron,  and  protein,  lightly  milled 
cornmeal  and  grits,  another  source  of  vitamin  B 
and  iron,  and  home-made  syrup,  important  for 
its  content  of  iron.  Our  people  should  not  suf- 
fer from  dietary  deficiencies  if  they  are  able  to 
obtain  in  addition  to  the  vegetables  and  cereals 
a  reasonable  amount  of  milk,  eggs,  and  lean 
meat.  However,  the  facts  are  that  almost  1-4 
of  the  white  farm  families  studied  and  1-2  of 
the  negro  families  had  diets  which  were  defin- 
itely deficient.  A  large  percentage  of  the  diets 
could  be  rated  as  only  fair.  Only  about  one- 
third  of  the  white  farm  family  diets  and  one- 
tenth  of  the  negro  family  diets  could  be  regarded 
as  fully  satisfactory. 

McGinty — In  a  state  where  nutritious  food 
can  be  produced  in  abundance,  it  seems  incred- 
ible to  me  that  such  a  large  proportion  of  our 
rural  families  should  not  have  an  adequate  food 
supply  all  the  year  round.  In  making  your 
study  of  diets,  Miss  Moser,  did  you  select  fami- 
lies who  could  be  thought  of  as  having  a  low 
standard  of  living? 

Moser — No.  We  tried  to  study  families  that 
represented  neither  the  lowest  nor  the  highest 
levels,  but  rather  the  large  group  between  these 
two  extremes. 

McGinty — Well,  what  is  the  explanation 
for  the  large  proportion  of  deficient  diets? 

Moser — There  are  several  reasons  for  that. 
We  found  that  if  farm  families  did  not  produce 
good  supplies  of  milk,  eggs,  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  lean  meat,  they  usually  did  not  get  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  these  valuable  protective  foods. 

McGinty — Couldn't  they  have  purchased  the 
foods  they  didn't  produce  but  needed  for  pro- 
tecting their  health? 

Moser — Some  were  not  financially  able  to 
purchase  the  needed  foods  and  if  they  did  not 
produce  them,  went  without.  Others  could  have 
had  good  diets  if  they  had  known  how  to  se- 
lect the  right  foods.  There  were  a  considerable 
number  of  simple  diets  which,  due  to  careful 
Continued    on    page   gfl 
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Courtesy    S.    C.   EXTENSION"    SERVICE. 
The    farm    family's    standard    of    living    is    approaching-    that    of    the    urban    family. 


Everywhere  the  family  is  the  basic  unit  in 
the  composition  of  society.  As  the  most  fun- 
damental primary  social  group,  it  is  the  arena  in 
which  the  major  part  of  the  individual's  per- 
sonality is  formed.  The  family  has  its  variations 
from  region  to  region,  from  New  England  to 
Southern  plantation  and  Western  plain.  It  is 
only  natural  that  variations  would  occur, 
but  in  essentials  it  is  much  the  same.  It  is  a  genetic 
group  bound  by  kinship  and  marital  ties  consist- 
ing of  father,  mother,  and  children,  living  to- 
gether under  one  roof. 

The  farm  family  is  a  working  unit  as  well 
as  a  living  unit.  The  occupational  environment 
puts  all  the  members  of  the  family  group  into 
close  contact  with  each  other.  With  this  close 
intergration  the  rural  family  remains  to  be  more 
permanent  than  the  urban  family.  There  is  a 
greater  dispersion  of  rural  families  causing  a 
more  isolated  and  self-maintaining  group.  To- 
day in  America  the  rural  families  are  producing 
the  bulk  of  the  future  population  to  be  consumed 
by  the  city. 

Changes  from  the  rural  family  of  the  colonial 
days  began  in  the  growing  urban  centers  of  the 
nation.  More  recently  many  of  the  city's  influ- 
ences have  been  diffused  to  the  country  with 
the  result  that  the  rural  family  is  now  undergo- 
ing decided  changes.  In  1880,  we  were  a  nation 
almost  entirely  rural  with  26  percent  of  the  popu- 


lation urban,  but  today  the  picture  has  decidedly 
changed  with  over  one  half  (53  percent)  of  our 
population  urban.  The  rural  non-farm  which  in- 
clude the  sub-urban  population,  villages  (under 
2500  population),  part  time  farmers  who  culti- 
vate less  than  three  acres,  and  the  highway 
dwellers  are  steadily  increasing.  The  migration 
from  the  rural  sections  are  playing  a  big  role  in 
molding  the  traits  and  characteristics  of  our 
families. 

The  importance  of  the  family  of  today  is 
declining  from  that  of  the  early  American  family 
mainly  due  to  the  industrial  revolution.  Institu- 
tional functions  of  the  family  and  the  importance 
of  the  family  in  the  formation  of  character  has 
declined.  These  and  similar  changes  in  the  eco- 
nomic function  of  the  family  are  reflected  in  the 
shift  of  occupations  from  the  homes  and  the  in- 
creased employment  of  women  outside  of  the 
home.  The  economic  functions  once  performed 
within  the  family  group  are  now  largely  trans- 
ferred to  specialized  agencies. 

Along  with  the  changes  in  functions  recently 
have  occurred  important  changes  in  family  or- 
ganization. According  to  the  sixteenth  census 
of  the  United  States  (1940)  the  changes  in  family 
organization  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
larger  number  of  families,  increasing  16.6  per- 
cent from  1930  to  1940 ;  the  size  of  the  house- 
Continued  on  page  23 
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Courtesy    S.    C.   EXTENSION   SERVICE. 
Soil    building    crops,    such    as    crotolaria    must    be    included  in 
a    crop    rotation. 

The  practice  of  growing  different  crops  suc- 
cessively in  a  certain  prescribed  order  on  the 
same  land  is  known  as  crop  rotation.  Rotation 
of  crops  is  based  on  a  long-time  plan  and  includes 
crops  that  are  adapted  to  the  environment  and 
that  fit  into  a  profitable  farming  system.  Good 
rotations  favor  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility, 
the  control  of  many  plant  diseases,  and  the 
control  of  weeds. 

Crop  rotations  necessarily  include  legume 
and  sod  crops  if  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  to  be 
improved.  These  crops  promote  nitrogen-fixa- 
tion and  maintain  the  humus  content  of  the  soil 
We  must  remember,  however,  that  rotation  of 
crops  is  one  factor  in  maintaining  soil  fertility, 
and  for  complete  maintenance,  manures  and 
commercial  fertilizers  must  be  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  crop  rotation.  The  farm  land  is  pro- 
tected against  erosion,  the  most  easily  recogniz- 
ed of  the  soil  depleting  forces,  by  a  growing 
crop  the  entire  year.  Therefore,  crop  rotation 
may  be  used  to  advantage  on  rather  steep  land. 

Diversification  is  accomplished  best  through 
crop  rotation.  It  pays  a  farmer  better  to  have 
•  ral  important  enterprises  rather  than  only 
one;  thus  providing  against  total  failure.  Diver- 
cation  distributes  the  income  over  the  year 
and  provides  a  full  year's  work  for  men.  machin- 
ery, and  hoi   • 


There  are  many  pathogens  that  remain  from 
season  to  season  in  the  soil,  living  on  plant  re- 
fuse from  the  previous  crop,  and  when  suscep- 
tible crops  are  grown  year  after  year  these  path- 
ogens accumulate  to  a  point  which  makes  pro- 
duction unprofitable.  It  is  for  this  group  of  path- 
ogens that  rotation  is  important  as  a  control 
measure.  If  unsusceptible  crops  are  substituted 
these  organisms  may  be  "starved  out"  and  their 
populations  decreased.  We  should  keep  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  efficiency  of  rotation  as  a  con- 
trol measure  for  diseases  depends  on  using  clean 
seed,  seedlings,  or  bulbs  and  following  field-sani- 
tation measures.  The  cereal  rusts,  mildews,  most 
of  the  cereal  smuts,  and  late  blight  of  potatoes 
are  not  controlled  by  rotation  of  crops  because 
the  spores  of  these  diseases  are  readily  carried 
from  infested  to  non-infested  fields  by  the  wind. 

Fighting  weeds  occupies  about  30  percent 
of  all  the  time  a  farmer  spends  in  cultivation  of 
crops,  according  to  experts  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Crop  rotation  is  the 
most  economical  and  most  effective  means  yet 
devised  for  keeping  land  free  of  weeds.  A  well- 
arranged  sequence  of  tillage  and  cropping  is 
more  easily  practiced  than  any  other  known 
method ;  however,  not  all  one-crop  farms  are 
weedy.  As  a  rule  weed  problems  on  farms  where 
crop  rotation  is  practiced  are  not  as  severe  as 
those  on  farms  devoted  for  one  reason  or  another 
to  a  single  crop. 

Farmers  should  consult  their  county  agents 
or  agriculture  teachers  as  to  the  rotation  best 
suited  for  their  respective  areas. 


When  the  remaining  leaves  have  fallen  from 
the  apple  trees,  they  should  be  plowed  under 
along  w'th  the  fallen  apples  and  other  refuse.  This 
practice  will  aid  in  the  destruction  of  the  spores 
of  Bitter  Rot  and  Apple  Scab,  which  live  overwin- 
ter on  the  leaves  and  refuse.  In  addition  this  will 
disturb  the  Coddling  Moths,  Oriental  Fruit 
Moth,  Plum  Curculio,  Spring  Cankerworm  ami 
the  Grape  Rootworms  in  their  dormant  stages  in 
the  ground  and  bring  about  the  destruction  of 
many  due  to  exposure  to  cold,  rainy  weather  and 
their  inability  to  return  to  the  soil. 
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Soil  Conservation  Demonstrations 


By  C.  B.  FELLERS,  '43 


These    demonstrations    are    an    effective    means    of    present  ing   new    methods    of    soil    conservation    to     South    Carolina 

farmers 


Terrace    building    is    a    way    of    bringing    an     eroding     farm 
back     into     its     own. 

During  the  montn  of  November,  there  were 
two  son  conservation  demonstration  farm  schools 
held  in  bouth  Carolina,  one  in  tne  piectmont  sec- 
tion and  tne  otner  in  tne  lower  part  of  tne  state. 
Ine  son  conservation  demonstrations  tor  tne  pied- 
mont and  tne  lower  state  were  held  at  tne  iarms 
ol  narry  W.  Sheaiy,  iNewoerry  County,  and  ira 
.b.  iNewsom,  Lee  uounty,  respectively.  At  tne 
two  demonstrations  practically  every  county  in 
tne  state  was  represented,  ine  attendance  ex- 
ceeded ail  expectations,  with  1154  farmers  and 
agricultural  leaders  attending  tne  demonstration 
in  rsewDerry  County,  and  <40  attending  the  lower 
state  demonstration. 

The  complete  one-day  soil  conservation  de- 
monstration larm  scnoois  were  sponsored  by  the 
state  Lixtension  Service,  Soil  Conservation  Ser- 
vice, State  forestry  Service,  and  State  Experi- 
ment Station  and  ail  arrangements  made  and  de- 
monstrations outLned  by  the  joint  engineering 
and  agronomy  committees  of  these  services.  It 
is  the  thinking  of  these  service  organizations  that 
efforts  should  be  correlated  and  all  demonstra- 
tions and  practices  carried  out  on  a  single  farm 
here  and  there  so  that  farmers  can  go  there  and 
see  the  whole  picture  of  diversified  farming  and 
proper  rotation  and  soil  conservation  practices 
bedng  carried  out  on  one  unit. 


The    practical    use    of    a    home-made     lime     spreader     for    a 
mere    profitable    agriculture. 

As  the  people  arrived  they  were  divided  into 
squads  of  about  one  hundred,  instructed  about 
tne  day's  activities,  and  put  in  charge  of  a  squad 
leader  who  conducted  them  over  the  entire  farm, 
on  all  parts  of  which  the  most  practical  known 
metnocts  of  soul  conservation  and  improvement 
and  land  use  being  carried  out. 

Inteen  definite  soil  conservation  and  farm 
improvement  demonstrations  were  under  way 
partly  finished  and  portions  being  built.  These 
were  midlife,  fire  lane,  interplanting  pine,  tim- 
ber-stand improvement,  small  grain  seeding,  tree- 
planting,  pond,  kudzu,  new  pasture  development, 
terrace  building,  annual  grazing  crops,  rotations, 
marketing  timber,  irrigation,  and  ditching. 

Lime  was  needed  on  practically  all  of  our 
soils  for  a  more  profitable  agriculture,  it  was 
pointed  out,  and  a  home-made  spreader  was  de- 
monstrated. Commercial  lime  spreaders  are  al- 
most unattainable  now,  on  account  of  national 
defense  work,  and  plans  for  a  home-made  one 
are  being  perfected  here  at  Clemson  College  and 
can  be  secured  thru  county  agents. 

Legumes   are    the    basis    of    economical    soil 

building,    it    was    shown,    and    inoculation     was 

urged.  The    scientific    laboratories    have    isolated 

the  more  virulent  strains  of  bacteria  that  gather 

Continued  on  page  22 
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Nitrogen  Needs  and  Sources 


By  J.  B.  PATE,  '43 


Nitrogen  is  essential  to  plants  because  it 
plays  a  fundamental  part  in  the  formation  of  pro- 
teins, which  are  essential  to  living  cells.  Nitrogen 
has  received  more  attention  than  any  other  ele- 
ment in  research  work    The  reasons  for  this  are: 

1.  The  amount  of  Nitrogen  is  low  in  average 
soils. 

2.  Plants   use   large    amounts   of   Nitrogen   in 
growth. 

3.  Nitrogen  is  very  readily  lost  in  drainage. 

4.  Nitrogen  often  becomes  unavailable. 

5.  It  produces  an  immediate  effect  on  plants. 

6.  An  over  application  of  nitrogen  may  upset 
the  nutrient  level  of  the  soil. 

7.  Nitrogen  is  expensive  in  form  of  a  commer- 
cial fertilizer. 

Nitrogen  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  soil  fertility.  It  is  so  necessary  for 
plants  and  animals  that  all  life  would  cease  to 
exist  without  it.  Nitrogen  plays  a  major  role  in 
the  development  and  functions  of  protoplasm  in 
plant  and  animal  structures.  Growth  and  repro- 
ductive tissues  especially  require  nitrogen.  Nitro- 
gen is  more  responsible  for  the  rate  of  growth 
of  plants  than  any  other  element. 

The  mineral  compounds  of  the  soil,  such  as 
calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron  compounds,  origi- 
nated from  the  decomposition  of  original  rock 
material.  However,  the  nitrogen  compounds  in 
the  soil  are  derived  from  the  air.  The  air  is  com- 
posed mostly  of  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  oxy- 
gen of  which  about  80  percent  of  this  is  nitrogen. 
This  nitrogen  is  inert  and  will  not  enter  into  com- 
bination with  other  elements.  Plants  are  unable 
to  use  this  nitrogen  in  the  air.  There  are  a  few 
ways  in  which  this  nitrogen  in  the  air  may  get 
to  the  soil.  The  most  important  way  is  fixation 
by  organisms.  There  are  two  types  of  these  or- 
ganisms. The  legume  fixing  organisms  live  on 
the  roots  of  legumes.  They  get  carbohydrates 
m  the  plant  and  in  return  they  take  the  nitro- 
gen from  the  air,  leaving  it  in  a  form  that  can 
be  used  by  plants.  There  are  also  certain  free- 
tiving  organisms  which  fix  nitrogen.  A  very 
small  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  air  is  fixed  by 
electrical  fixation.  Also  a  small  amount  of  nitro- 
gen i-  present  in  precipitation. 


The  amount  of  nitrogen  present  in  South 
Carolina  soils  is  very  low,  even  below  the  aver- 
age amount  in  the  soils  of  the  United  States.  Ni- 
trogen is  returned  to  the  soil  by  crop  residues, 
green  manures,  farm  manures,  commercial  ferti- 
lizers, nutrogen  in  precipitation,  legume  fixation, 
and  free  fixation.  Nitrogen  is  lost  from  the  soil 
by  leaching,  crop  removal,  erosion  and  denitrifi- 
cation.  The  farmer  must  be  conscious  of  how 
easily  nitrates  are  leached  from  the  soil.  Erosion 
is  a  serious  problem  for  South  Carolina  farmers, 
because  not  only  is  nitrogen  lost  from  the  soil,  but 
also  other  essential  elements.  Denazification  is 
the  reduction  of  nitrates  to  the  elemental  or  am- 
monical  form  which  is  lost  to  the  air.  Probably 
three  of  the  best  ways  to  increase  the  nitrogen 
content  of  the  soil  are  by  the  growing  of  green 
manure  crops,  growing  of  legume  crops,  and  ap- 
plying farm  manure.  These  methods  are  cheap 
and  the  average  South  Carolina  farmer  should 
be  able  to  carry  out  these  practices.  The  ap- 
plication of  commercial  fertilizer  is  also  an 
excellent  way  to  increase  the  nitrogen  content, 
but  it  :is  rather  expensive. 

There  is  a  general  belief  prevalent  that 
nitrogen  must  be  in  the  nitrate  form  to  be  used 
by  plants ;  however,  this  is  untrue.  There  is  fairly 
well  established  evidence  that  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  ammonia  and  organic  compounds  may  be 
utilized  by  the  plant. 

Nitrogen  in  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil 
is  broken  down.  First  the  nitrogenous  compounds 
are  broken  down  to  ammonia;  a  process  known 
as  ammonincation.  Nitrification  is  the  process  by 
which  the  ammonia  is  changed  into  nitrites  then 
nitrates.  These  processes  are  carried  on  by  bac- 
teria. There  are  numerous  factors  which  influ- 
ence nitrification.  The  factors  that  the  farmer 
should  know  about  are  aeration,  temperature, 
moisture,  active  lime,  fertilizer  salts,  and  the 
nitrogen-carbon  ratio. 

Since  nitrogen  is  so  essential  to  plant  growth, 
is  so  easily  lost  from  the  soil,  and  is  rather  high 
as  a  commercial  fertilizer,  every  man  of  the  soil 
should  be  interested  in  it.  The  average  acre  of 
soil  in  South  Carolina  contains  only  800  lbs.  of 
nitrogen,  thus  the  South  Carolina  farmer  needs 
to  be  "nitrogen  conscious.' 
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Post- War  Crisis  in  Prospect 


By  J.  L.  Schaffer,  '43 


Courtesy   S.   C.  EXTENSION   SERVICh. 
Food   produced   at   home   will   help   avert  post-war  crisis 

The  tremendous  rise  in  production  to  meet 
the  national  emergency  may  cause  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  that  has  ever  faced  our  rural 
population,  unless  definite  steps  are  taken  imme- 
diately. At  the  rate  of  approximately  two  mil- 
lion a  year,  people  from  the  farm  areas  of  the 
nation  are  going  to  the  big  industrial  centers  to 
help  build  our  armed  forces  in  the  emergency. 
These  jobs  are  providing  the  people  with  a  bet- 
ter livelihood  than  they  can  receive  from  farming. 
During  this  period  of  emergency,  the  farmers  will 
experience  greater  and  greater  difficulty  in  se- 
curing labor,  and  they  will  have  to  mechanize 
their  farms  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  plant 
and  harvest  their  crops.  Their  need  for  farm 
labor  will  decrease  as  the  mechanization  of  farms 
increases. 

As  with  all  wars,  we  pray  that  some  day  this 
war  will  end.  At  the  conclusion  of  hostilities, 
the  army  workers  will  no  longer  be  needed  to 
provide  arms  and  machines  for  our  forces;  and 
they  will  be  fired  from  their  lucrative  jobs.  What 
will  happen  to  these  people  who  left  farm  areas 
to  go  to  the  cities?  The  cities  will  no  longer  need 
them  when  the  emergency  is  over,  and  the  farm- 
ers will  not  need  them  because  their  farm  work 
will  be  done  by  machines  instead  of  human  labor. 
This  situation  is  to  be  considered  for  the  effects 
are  far-reaching.  We  certainly  do  not  want  to 
have  another  post-war  depression  like  the  one 
that  followed  World  War  I,  nor  do  we  want  to 
see  hasty  mass  migration  of  industrial  laborers 
back  to  the     farm.       If  they     return  to     farms 


either  as  laborers  or  subsistence  owners,  there  is 
a  likelihood  of  over  production,  and  this  will 
cause  a  depression  of  farm  prices. 

It  is  clear  that  the  problem  will  have  to  be 
tackled  on  a  national  basis;  communities  or  states 
will  not  be  able  to  handle  it  by  themselves.  A 
program  similar  to  the  W.  P.  A.  could  be  used  to 
cushion  the  shock,  but  the  big  problem  will  re- 
main. How  can  production  be  maintained  at  the 
present  emergency  level  with  the  goods  produc- 
ed being  consumed  by  the  civilian  population  in- 
stead of  the  army?  In  all  future  long-range  plan- 
ning by  the  government,  this  problem  must  be 
given  primary  thought. 


FARMERS  WAKE  UP  AND  SEE  FACTS 

"Mr.  Smith  how  do  you  like  the  government 
terraces?" 

"Well,  I  can't  say  that  I  like  them  because 
last  year  my  terraces  held  when  Mr.  Morgan's 
new  government  terraces  washed  away  and 
ruined  his  field.  I  think  my  old  terraces  will 
satisfy  me   since   they  hold   most   of  the   time." 

"How  long  had  the  government  terraces  been 
constructed?" 

"About  six  months,  I  think." 

Mr.  Smith  doesn't  have  any  confidence  in 
the  government  terraces  because  a  big  rain 
washed   over   them    before   they   were   settled. 

The  above  experience  is  taking  place  in  the 
majority  of  farm  communities  in  the  South — not 
necessarily  about  terracing,  but  other  govern- 
ment projects  and  soil  conservation  practices. 
Farmers  don't  realize  the  true  facts;  they  jump 
at  conclusions.  Farmers  investigate  only  one 
side  of  the  problem;  therefore,  their  picture  is 
warped.  If  a  practice  fails  once  under  certain 
conditions,  that  doesn't  mean  that  the  practice 
is  useless.  We  must  investigate  the  possibilities 
of  failures  and  the  causes  of  failure. 

Let's  not  be  narrow-minded,  biased,  or  prej- 
udice. A  good  motto  would  be  "Give  practices, 
theories  and  etc.,  a  fair,  honest-to-goodness  trial 
and  study  before  we  condemn  or  criticize  them." 


In  young  apple  orchards  the  overwintering 
nests  of  the  Brown-tailed  moth  may  be  collect- 
ed and  destroyed. 
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They  Also  Serve 

A  story  about  dogs  is  always  appealing 


By    HARRIET  LAUNA  HEFNER 


These  working  collies   have  cut  one  certain   sheep  from 
the    rest   of    the    flock 

Just  about  the  most  popular  single  event 
during  the  Agricultural  Show  at  Clemson  College, 
was  the  sheep  handling  demonstration  put  on  by 
Colonel  E.  W.  (Ted)  Cook,  of  Animal  Husbandry 
Division.  Training  collies  to  work  has  been 
Colonel  Cook's  hobby  for  many  years.  Colonel 
Cook  is  a  master  hand  at  teaching  collies  what 
to  do,  when  to  do  it  and  how  to  do  it  in  handling 
sheep,  and  just  in  passing  let  me  say  :it  is  amaz- 
ing what  a  dog  can  be  taught  to  do  and  how  use- 
ful he  can  be.  Over  and  over  again  the  ques- 
tion is  asked,  "how  does  he  do  it?"  I  asked  it 
along  with  the  rest  and  sought  the  answer  from 
Colonel  Cook  himself. 

To  begin  with,  Colonel  Cook  loves  dogs  and 
particularly  does  he  love  his  dogs,  but  it's  better 
to  let  him  tell  his  story  in  his  own  way  which  is 
a  story  that  has  to  do  specifically  w:ith  collies  and 
his  everyday  work  at  Clemson.  "Of  course,"  he 
says,  "other  breeds  can  be  trained  to  work  to  a 
certain  degree"  but  his  specialty  is  to  train  High- 
land or  Border  Collies  only. 

In  a  special  interview,  Colonel  Cook  puts  it 
Hi  is  way — "Border  Collies  respond  particularly 
well  as  (he  working  instinct  has  been  bred  into 
m  for  hundreds  of  years.  The  Highland  or 
working  collie,  as  they  are  more  commonly 
known,  traces  its  ancestry  back  to  the  working 
in  of  dogs  bred  in  the  hills  of  Scotland 
through  countless  generations.  The  open  range 
prevails  throughoul  the  Scottish  highlands.    There 

particularly  no  fences  there,  so  a  dog  is  in- 

dispen  aide   ;n   thai    region   for  herding  sheep  and 
keeping  the  different  flocks  separated."  Mr  Cook's 


two  beautiful  imported  collies  that  work  with 
almost  human  intelligence,  and  they  delight  in 
showing  their  skill  before  the  admiring  crowds 
that  gather  to  see  them.  They  watch  their  master 
intently  for  instructions  as  he  starts  across  the 
pasture.  A  low  whistle,  a  wave  of  his  arm  and 
off  they  go  to  obey  his  command.  Signals  are 
given  by  various  whistles  or  waves  of  the  arm 
instead  of  spoken  words.  It  is  Colonel  Cook's 
experience  that  ''often  dogs  are  working  at  great 
distance,  too  far  to  hear  the  voice,  but  they  can 
hear  a  sharp  whistle  or  see  a  motion  of  the  arm. 
A  peculiar  but  advantageous  characteristic  of  the 
Border  collie  is  that  the  paws  of  the  front  legs 
usually  point  outward.  This  adds  them  in  stop- 
ping suddenly  and  turning  quickly.  Border  collies 
work  without  barking,  a  most  commendable  trait. 
Quickly  and  silently  they  circle  a  flock,  gently 
urging  the  animals  to  go  where  they  are  wanted. 
The  habit  of  silence  in  dogs  is  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired. A  noisy  or  barking  dog  may  frighten  ani- 
mals causing  them  to  run  in  all  directions. 

In  color,  working  collies  are  usually  black 
with  white  markings,  some  few  are  jet  black  and 
in  rare  instances  one  is  found  tri-colored — that 
is,  some  tan  :is  included  in  the  marking.  The  head 
is  short  and  broad  with  intelligent  eyes  set  well 
apart.  The  body  of  this  breed  is  rather  slender 
and  is  covered  with  a  heavy  coat  of  smooth  med- 
ium-length hair.  There  are  four  principle  strains 
of  collies:  the  Bearded,  the  sable  and  white,  the 
black  and  white  and  the  minature  or  Shetland 
Sheep  dog.  Each  strain  has  its  distinct  character- 
istics and  uses.  The  Bearded  collie  is  used  mostly 
for  herding  cattle  and  is  a  rough,  long-haired 
dog,  blue-grey  in  color.  The  handsome  long- 
headed sable  and  white  collie,  so  numerous  in 
this  country,  are  bred  chiefly  as  companions  and 
for  show  purposes.  These  dogs  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  type  we  are  discussing  which 
has  gained  worldwide  recognition  through  the 
famous  sheep-dog  trials  in  England  and  Scotland. 
The  short  head  black  and  white  working  strain 
is  the  only  collie  Mr  Cook  is  interested  in  train- 
ing. He  likes  to  begin  the  training  when  the 
puppy  is  around  six  to  eight  months  of  age.  At 
the  beginning  the  puppy  is  allowed  complete 
freedom  of  the  pastures,  is  permitted  to  follow 

Continued  on  page  18 
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A  New^Method  of  Treating  Fence  Posts 


By  E.  M.  JOHNSON,  '42 


As  our  forests  disappear,  posts  will  have  to  have  better    care  if  they  are  to  serve  to  their  best  advantage 


a  cheap  and  simple  method  of  treating  fence 
posts  is  iast  becoming  tne  cry  01  tarmers  in  the 
state  today.  Under  tne  general  program  of  aiver- 
sined  iarming,  more  livestock  is  a  major  topic. 
This  means  more  pasture  and  better  pastures, 
many  tarmers  nave  already  learned  mat  "Jiang 
.boii  Weevn"  now  wears  tne  crown  of  ".King 
Cotton"  and  are  turning  parts  of  tneir  cotton 
acreage  into  pasture. 

Work  on  a  non-pressure  method  of  treating 
Southern  pine  posts,  using  a  solution  of  either  cop- 
per sulphate  or  zinc  chloride,  is  being  carried  on 
at  present  by  members  of  the  Experiment  Station 
staff. 

The  principle  of  the  method  used  was  first 
discovered  by  Dr.  M.  Boucherie,  a  Frenchman, 
but  was  pushed  into  the  background  until  a  few 
years  ago.  In  the  original  method  the  fresh  cut 
poles  were  placed  in  tne  solution  and  the  pressure 
head  plus  capillary  action  of  the  liquid  forces 
the  solution  through  the  tree. 

Not  enough  results  have  been  attained  to 
permit  the  leaders  to  offer  permanent  recom- 
mendations, but  they  have  presented  tentative 
suggestions  as  follows: 

The  trees  shall  be  felled  and  cut  to  desired 
lengths  at  least  24  hours  before  treating.  This 
allows  the  excessive  gum  to  accumulate  on  the 
ends  of  the  posts.  Either  earthern  or  wooden 
containers  (halves  of  wooden  barrels  are  recom- 
mended) are  necessary  as  the  solution  reacts 
readily  with  metals.  Two  pounds  of  salts  to  one 
gallon  of  water  will  give  the  correct  concentra- 
tion if  all  of  the  crystals  are  dissolved. 

Just  before  treatment,  from  one  to  two  inches 
of  the  butt  end  of  each  post  should  be  sawed  off 
and  the  freshly  cut  end  placed  in  the  solution 
with  the  post  held  in  a  vertical  position.  Two 
quarts  for  each  cubic  foot  of  post  to  be  treated 
will  be  sufficient. 

The  post  should  be  removed  from  the  solu- 
tion after  three  days  and  about  one  inch  sawed  off 
the  top  end.  The  top  end  should  then  be  plac- 
ed into  the  same  container.  No  more  solution 
should  be  added. 


Courtesy   S.    C.   EXrERIMKNT  STATION. 

During   treatment   pos!s   are   placed   in   half   barrels  contain- 
ing   a    solution    of   copper    sulfate    or   zinc    chloride 

When  all  of  the  solution  has  been  absorbed, 
the  posts  should  be  removed  trom  the  container 
and  allowed  to  air-dry  for  at  least  one  month  be- 
fore setting. 

The  cost  of  treating  an  average  post  with 
either  sait  is  about  five  cents  per  post.  Copper 
sulphate  is  the  easier  salt  to  obtain  and  work 
with,  but  it  seems  to  be  more  corrosive  to  metal 
than  zinc  chloride.  Past  records  have  shown 
where  both  salts  have  been  used  as  a  wood  pre- 
servative in  other  processes,  a  copper  sulphate 
treated  timber  remained  in  a  preserved  state  ap- 
proximately five  years  longer  than  one  receiving 
zinc  chloride.  At  present  more  treating  lis  be- 
ing done  in  the  state  with  zinc  chloride,  but 
work  is  being  earned  on  on  the  corrosion  of  cop- 
per sulphate.  In  the  future,  if  this  is  success- 
ful, copper  sulphate  may  become  the  more  wide- 
ly used  salt. 

The  extension  of  the  process  is  increasing 
rapidly  due  to  its  adaptability  to  every  size  far- 
mer. Southern  pine  is  available  in  every  county 
in  the  state.  Someone  ha's  said  that  the  trees  that 
need  to  be  thinned  out  of  our  forests  today  would 
many  times  exceed  the  need  for  fence  posts  in 
the  state.  The  reason  why  fence  post  treatment 
is  increasing  is  because  the  process  is  so  simple 
and  economical  that  even  the  small  farmer  can 
do  it. 
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Judging  Team  to  Chicago 

The  Clemson  Judging  Team  composed  of 
J.  B.  Griffith,  H.  H.  LaMaster,  G.  W.  Edwards, 
M.  D.  Watkins,  H.  L.  Crouch,  and  Roger  L.  Bull 
attended  the  Annual  National  Livestock  Judging 
Contest  and  Show  in  Chicago,  Illinois.  This  group 
accompanied  by  Professor  E.  R.  Hauser  of  the 
Animal  Husbandry  Department,  toured  through 
Kentucky,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois,  where  they 
competed  with  other  college  judging  teams  on 
all  classes  of  livestock. 
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A.  S.  A.  E.  News 

The  student  branch  of  the  American  Society 
of  Agricultural  Engineers  initiated  fourteen  new 
members  this  semester — six  seniors,  two  juniors, 
and  six  sophomores.  The  club  has  made  Christ- 
mas cards  which  wil  be  sent  to  all  agricultural 
engineering  alumni  and  also  will  be  sent  to  stu- 
dent branches  of  A.  S.  A.  E.  in  other  states. 
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Experiment   with    Sweet    Potatoes 

Mr.  G.  H.  Dunkelberg,  associate  agricultural 
engineer,  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Edmund,  associate  horti- 
culturist of  the  S.  C.  Experiment  Station,  are 
working  on  air  /onditioned  storage  compartments 
from  which  information  will  be  obtained  on  the 
affects  of  variations  in  temperature,  humidity, 
and  air  exchange  on  sweet  potatoes  in  storage. 
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Among  the  faculty  and  the  experimental  staff 

James  M.  Stepp,  research  specialist  in  rural 
industries  in  the  department  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics and  rural  sociology,  was  the  Alumni 
speaker  at  a  homecoming  dinner  at  his  Alma 
Mater,  Berea  College,  Berea,  Kentucky,  on  No- 
vember 21. 

Dr.  G.  B.  Killinger,  associate  soil  scientist, 
left  Dec.  the  first  to  join  the  experimental  staff 
of  the  University  of  Florida  where  he  will  con- 
tinue his  work.  Dr.  Killinger  from  Iowa  has  been 
with  the  experiment  station  at  Clemson  for  the 
I   four  years. 

L.  E.  Scott  of  the  Sand  Hill  Experiment  Sta- 
tion Dear  Columbia.  S.  (\  is  now  at  the  University 
of  Maryland   working  toward  a  doctor's  degree. 


He  has  been  employed  by  the  Horticulture  De- 
partment in  research  work  of  peaches,  grapes, 
asparagus,  and  sweet  potatoes  at  the  Sand  Hill 
Station. 

L.  O.  van  Blaricom,  in  charge  of  the  new 
horticulture  cannery,  has  gone  on  a  vacation  to 
his  home  in  Oregon.  Mr.  van  Blaricom  will  spend 
a  week  in  California,  observing  the  canneries  and 
the  food  research  organizations. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Collings  is  now  editing  a  new 
book  for  the  Blakiston  Company  named,  Nature 
and  Prevention  of  Plant  Diseases,  written  by  Dr. 
S.  Starr  Chester,  head  of  the  department  of  plant 
pathology   at  the   Oklahoma   A&M.    College. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Kroulik  is  now  assistant  to  Pro- 
fessor W.  B.  Aull,  vice  dean  of  the  school  of  agri- 
culture and  professor  of  bacteriology.  Dr.  Krou- 
lik did  his  undergraduate  work  at  the  University 
of  Texas  and  also  received  his  master's  degree 
from  there.  He  obtained  his  Ph.D.  from  Kansas 
State.  Before  coming  to  Clemson,  Dr.  Kroulik 
w7as  employed  by  the  state  board  of  health  in 
Texas. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Cooper  has  recently  delivered  a 
series  of  ten  lectures  to  enlighten  his  staff  on 
the  physical  and  chemical  factors  involved  in 
nutrition. 

G.  H.  Aull  and  J.  M.  Stepp,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agricultural  economics  and  rural  socio- 
logy, attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  South- 
ern Economic  Association  at  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see, November  13-15.  The  meeting  was  devoted 
largely  to  a  discussion  of  current  aspects  of  the 
economic   developments  in  the   South. 

G.  H.  Aull,  head  of  the  department  of  agri- 
cultural economics  and  rural  sociology,  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  meet- 
ing of  the  Interstate  Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C 
A.  given  by  Mr.  Charles  Cannon,  at  Kannapolis, 
N.  C,  on  November  25.  Doctor  Aull  usfcd  as  his 
subject,  "Some  Economic  Teachings  of  the  Bible." 

Dr.  W.  H.  Mills  attended  the  Annual  Har- 
vest Festival  at  Penn  Industrial  School  on  St. 
Helena  Island  on  November  28.  Dr.  Mills  is  a 
trustee  of  the  school. 
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Alpha  Zeta  Active 

Recently  eight  seniors  and  seven  juniors  were 
initiated  in  the  Alpha  Zeta.  This  brings  the  total 
number  of  members  to  twenty  six,  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  South  Carolina  chapter.  With 
this  large  number,  the  chapter  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  very  active  year.  Plans  are  being  made  to  con- 
tact all  alumni  members  of  the  S.  C.  chapter  of 
the  Alpha  Zeta,  and  a  news  letter  will  be  sent 
to  all  these  old  members.  Coaching  classes  in  all 
agricultural  subjects  will  be  held  for  freshmen 
during  the  week  before  exams.  Lately,  an  in- 
formal "smoker"  was  held  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
club  room. 
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Alumni 

O.  K.  Pressley  (Class  1929),  graduate  in 
animal  husbandry,  has  recently  been  promoted 
from  a  captain  to  a  major  in  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps.  Major  Pressley  was  captain  of  the  foot- 
ball team  his  senior  year,  and  he  was  :.:i  all 
American  center. 

J.  M.  Dunlap  (Class  1923),  dairy  major 
is  owner  of  the  Cleveland  Ice  Cream  and  Milk 
Products  Company  lin  Cleveland  Tennessee.  Mr. 
iDunlap  is  active  in  civic  clubwork,  and  he  is  in- 
strumental in  the  rotory  and  dairy  calf  club  work. 

Max  Chapman  (Class  1936),  graduate  in  Ag. 
Ec.  from  Sandy  Springs,  has  recently  been  pro- 
moted from  a  first  lieutenant  to  a  captain  in  the 
Marine  Corps. 

R.  N.  Davis  (Class  1939),  graduate  in  Ag. 
Ec,  has  been  appointed  as  an  assistant  county 
agent  of  Aiken  County.  Rhett  has  been  with  the 
extension  service  at  Clemson  since  his  graduation. 
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New  Water  Plant 

Four  thousand  feet  of  ten-inch  cast  iron  pipes 
are  being  laid  on  the  campus  as  part  of  the 
$140,000  filter  plant  system  now  under  construc- 
tion at  Clemson.  The  new  purification  plant  wiill 
replace  a  long  out-dated  settlement  basin  which 
now  supplies  Clemson's  water.  The  present  water 
plant  was  installed  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
when  Clemson's  enrollment  stood  1007  students. 


Collings  visits  Research  Center 

Dr.  G.  H.  Collings,  professor  of  soils,  re- 
cently visited  U.  S.  D.  A.  Beltsville  Research 
Center  located  north  east  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dr.  Collings  said  the  research  center  covers  14,- 
000  acres  with  70  miles  of  undeveloped  roads. 
Millions  of  dollars  will  be  spent  for  improvement 
and  necessary  buildings  for  the  project.  Eventu- 
ally 1600  research  workers  are  going  to  be  em- 
ployed at  the  Beltsville  Research  Center  to  do 
agriculture  research  work  Dr.  Collings  says. 
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Horticulture   Exhibits 

For  the  past  several  weeks  the  horticulture 
department  have  been  demonstrating  different 
varieties  of  peaches  canned  in  the  new  cannery 
at  Clemson.  The  exhibits  have  been  held  for 
peach  growers,  agriculture  teachers,  and  county 
agents  in  which  the  different  varieties  were  actu- 
ally seen  and  tasted. 
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Control  of  the  Pecan  Twig  Girdler  may  be 
accomplished  by  picking  up  and  burning  the 
severed  branches  which  contain  the  larvae.  Dis- 
posal of  the  shucks  will  materially  decrease  the 
Hickory  Shuck  Girdler;  and  plowing  under  of 
the  shucks  will  kill  many  of  the  adult  Southern 
Green  Stinkbugs,  which  cause  Black  Pit  and 
Kernel  Spot. 
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To  prevent  winter  injury  to  small  pecan 
trees  avoid  late  cultivation;  and  as  a  final  meas- 
ure, burlap  sacks  may  be  wrapped  about  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  and  removed  in  the  spring. 
Winter  injury  has  never  been  reported  on  trees 
over  nine  years  of  age. 
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Early  preparation  of  garden  plots  will  have 
a  two-fold  advantage.  If  the  first  good  days  of 
spring  are  spent  in  preparation,  planting  will  be 
delayed  too  long  and  yields  may  suffer  severely. 
This  "cleaning  up"  where  food  plants  have  grown 
is  a  good  supplementary  control  for  Mexican  Bean 
Beetles  and  other  garden  and  truck  crop  pests. 
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TRAINING  COLLIES  TO  WORK 


at  will  and  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
its  master  and  the  animals.  The  first  lesson  deals 
chiefly  with  obedience.  Mr.  Cook  says  "Nothing 
can  be  accomplished  until  obedience  is  establish- 
ed. Some  puppies,  like  some  children,  are  more 
hara-headed  than  others  and  each  individual 
requires  a  different  technique,  but  with  time  and 
patience  the  task  can  be  accomplished.  At  first, 
1  teach  the  puppy  to  lie  down  when  the  command 
is  given.  In  order  to  help  h-m  understand  what  I 
mean,  I  give  the  command  and  at  the  same  time 
gently  push  him  down,  if  this  is  practiced  a  few 
times  faithfully,  the  dog  will  soon  realize  what 
•is  required  and  will  be  willing  and  eager  to  lie 
down  of  his  own  accord  when  the  signal  is  given. 
Let  him  learn  one  command  thoroughly  before 
attempting  another.  Contusion  will  follow  too 
many  commands  hastily  given.  Always  let  each 
lesson  soak  in  thoroughly  before  attempting  a 
new  one." 

"Now,"  Mr.  Cook  continues,  "after  the  pup- 
py has  learned  to  obey  the  signal  to  lie  down  he 
is  ready  to  learn  to  'heel' ;  which  means  that  he 
must  always  be  behind  the  master  not  at  the  side 
nor  the  Iront.  If  a  dog  is  permitted  to  wander 
from  side  to  side,  from  back  to  front,  etc.,  he 
will  soon  have  the  feeling  that  he  is  the  leader. 
That's  bad.  Therefore,  I  speak  firmly  when  there 
is  the  slightest  straying  from  orders.  The  dog 
must  know  who  is  master.  It  is  often  necessary 
to  put  a  leash  on  a  puppy  when  he  is  first  lear- 
mg  to  'heel'.  The  leash  is  kept  loose  and  the 
puppy  is  not  permitted  to  put  any  pressure  on 
it.  He  must  learn  to  walk  with  his  forefeet  par- 
allel with  the  trainer's  heel  and  stay  there  re- 
gardless of  other  attractions.  After  using  the 
leash  for  several  days  it  can  be  removed  and 
the  routine  repeated  until  the  lesson  is  perfectly 
learned." 

"The  puppy  should  next  be  taught  to  round 
up  a  flock  of  sheep.  By  thus  time  his  natural 
herding  instinct  (if  he  is  the  type  that  is  really 
worth  training)  will  assert  itself  and  he  will  be 
eager  to  chase  after  the  animals  and  get  ahead 
of  them.  I  begin  this  lesson  by  starting  the  pup 
from  behind  me  thus  giving  him  the  tendency  to 
run  in  a  wide  circle.  Otherwise,  if  started  from 
the  front  the  puppy  would  almost  certainly  run 
too  close  and  cut  in  on  the  sheep.  As  soon  as  he 
has  circled  to  a  point  ahead  of  the  flock  I  give 
him  the  signal  to  lie  down.  If  he  fails  to  respond, 
which  he  will  probably  do  at  first,  he  is  brought 
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back  and  tried  again  and  again  until  he  does 
obey.  I  let  him  stay  down  only  a  second  or  two 
and  then  give  him  the  signal  to  bring  the  animals 
to  me.  For  first  lessons,  I  am  very  near  the 
flock.  More  space  is  added  each  time  until  soon 
the  dog  can  be  trusted  at  long  distances  and 
often  when  the  animals  are  completely  out  of 
sight." 

''Teaching  a  dog  to  drive  the  flock  away 
from  the  master  is  quite  difficult.  This  is  con- 
trary to  his  natural  instincts  of  running  to  the 
head  and  also  to  his  former  lesson  of  going  ahead 
and  bringing  the  animals  back,  consequently 
much  patience  is  required  at  this  time.  A  push- 
ing-away  signal  is  given  and  practiced  until  he 
grasps  the  real  meaning  and  learns  to  stay  be- 
hind the  flock  and  urge  them  forward.  A  dog 
must  be  completely  under  control  before  this  les- 
son is  attempted,  as  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  for 
him  to  understand." 

"Alter  the  dog  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
each  different  signal  and  all  lessons  have  been 
pertectiy  learned,  cutting-out  sheep  from  the  rest 
of  the  flock,  or  'shedding'  as  it  js  termed  in  Scot- 
land may  be  undertaken.  In  order  to  cut-out  a 
required  number  from  a  flock,  I  place  the  dog 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sheep  from  me  then 
I  separate  the  desired  number  irom  the  others 
and  walk  in  the  space  between  the  two  bunches. 
The  dog  is  now  called  to  me  and  we  drive  one 
bunch  away  from  the  others.  This  performance 
is  repeated  until  the  dog  understands  my  com- 
ma ml  to  go  into  the  flock  and  separate  the  ones 
wanted.  Cutting-out  is  fascinating  work  lor  most 
dogs.  They  like  it  so  well  in  fact  that  they 
usually  want  1o  do  this  part  of  the  work  when 
then1  really  is  no  occasion  for  it." 
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It  is  a  thrilling  experience  to  see  Colonel 
Cook  working  with  his  dogs  and  the  college  fiocl 
in  the  beautiful  rolling  pastures  of  Clemson,  for- 
merly the  plantation  home  of  the  South's  great 
leader,  John  C.  Calhoun.  These  marvelous  dogs, 
with  their  keen  eyes  on  their  master — watching 
his  every  move,  reminds  one  of  the  members  of 
a  well  trained  orchestra  or  chodr,  who  watch  their 
leader  intently  as  he  guides  them  through  their 
measures.  "This  close  observance/'  reminds 
Colonel  Cook,  "is  a  most  desired  strong  point  in 
a  dog,  one  which  should  be  sought  in  every  work- 
ing colMe.  I  want  a  dog  that  will  watch  me  ard 
not  one  that  I  have  to  watch",  is  Colonel  Cook's 
philosophy. 


THE  VILLAGE  IS  HOLDING  ITS  OWN 

There  has  been  much  distress  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  American  village  is  slowly  but  surely  de- 
clining. This  fear  is  unnecessary  because  the 
American  village  is  definitely  holding  it    own. 

A  village  is  an  incorporated  place  that  has 
a  population  between  250  and  2500  people.  To 
judge  how  well  a  village  is  doing,  we  first  must 
see  if  they  are  maintaining  their  proportion  of 
the  total  population  and  whether  their  average 
population  is  increasing  or  decreasing.  Then  we 
must  find  if  all  the  villages  that  were  incorporated 
by  1910  are  still  in  the  village  class  or  have  pass- 
ed up  into  the  urban  class  (over  2500)  or  de- 
clined into  the  hamlet  class  (under  250).  In  con- 
sidering the  proportion  of  village  population  to 
the  total  population,  we  find  that  the  village  had 
8.9  percent  of  the  total  population  in  1910,  8.5 
percent  in  1920,  and  7.5  in  1930.  Although  this 
may  seem  as  though  there  has  been  a  definite  de- 
crease, we  must  remember  that  the  populttion 
has  increased  in  the  whole  country  by  a  large 
amount  and  although  the  rural  village  has  grown, 
it  has  not  grown  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
rest  of  the  nation.  Actually,  the  village  popula- 
tion has  increased  32.5  percent  from  1910  to 
1930.  In  1910  the  average  village  in  the  United 
States  had  833  persons  while  in  1930  it  had  1104 
inhabitants.  During  this  period,  the  South  has 
doubled  in  village  population.  It  had  an  aver- 
age of  796  people  to  the  village  in  1910  while 
in  1930  it  had  an  average  of  1,193. 

Of  the  villages  studied,  it  has  been  found 
that  agricultural  villages  have  the  greatest  ten- 
dency to  remain  stable.  While  agricultural  vil- 
lages have  grown  since  1910,  their  growth  has 
been  small  in  comparison  to  villages  engaged  in 
industry,  mining,  and  fishing. 
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PAID  THESE  GROWERS 
FOR  PLANTING 


An  average  increase  of  $6.71  an 
acre  paid  cotton  growers  who 
planted  CERESAN-treated  seed 
in  several  years  tests  in  Arkansas, 
Texas,  Georgia  and  North  and 
South  Carolina!  CERESAN  re- 
duces seed  rotting  and  sore-shin, 
makes  stands  more  uniform,  gen- 
erally increases  yields.  Inexpen- 
sive; easy  to  use!  Look  for  the 
Ceresan  Treatment  Stamp  or  Tag 
^^>>s^,,     on  seed  you  buy ! 
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The  Farmer  to  the  Front! 

By  W.  S.  JACKSON,  '43 

What  does  the  word  National  Defense  mean 
to  the  work-a-day  farmer  who  toils  from  sun- 
rise until  sunset  to  eke  out  a  living  from  the  soil? 
What  part  is  the  farmer  to  play  in  this  National 
Defense  program  of  ours?  In  an  effort  to  meet 
the  threat  of  other  nations,  we  Americans  can 
depend  upon  the  farmers  everywhere.  We  know 
that  we  can  depend  upon  the  men  who  live  upon 
the  land.  It  has  been  this  way  in  the  past,  dt 
is  now,  and  will  be  the  same  in  the  future.  Let 
us  always  keep  before  us  the  glories  of  their 
past  records.  Today,  the  American  farmer  is  be- 
ing called  upon  to  play  a  major  role  in  the  ser- 
vice of  our  country. 

As  America  settles  down  to  all-out  produc- 
tion, agriculture  is  again  in  the  front  lines.  The 
farmer  has  to  produce  the  "rock-bottom"  for  de- 
fense. As  we  open  the  throttle  on  our  agricul- 
tural machine,  we  see  that  the  farmer  is  con- 
fronted with  a  threefold  task.  First,  he  has  to 
produce  enough  food  to  feed  130  million  Ameri- 
cans. Second,  he  has  to  produce  enough  food  to 
feed  Britain,  who  incidentally  is  fighting  with  us. 
American  food  has  been  going  to  Britain  at  the 
rate  of  250,000  tons  per  month.  Third,  he  has 
to  produce  enough  food  to  go  into  reserves,  and 
stock  piles  to  feed  the  impovished  people  after 
Hitler  is  defeated.  The  question  at  stake  now  is 
— Can  we  produce  enough  feed  for  ourselves, 
England,  reserves,  and  maintain  our  price  level? 
We  have  the  reserves  and  the  organization.  There 
are  no  other  farmers  in  the  world  who  can  pro- 
duce like  the  American  farmers.  There  are  re- 
medies against  surpluses,  but  there  is  no  remedy 
against  scarcity.  The  U.  S.  is  the  best  fed  nation 
in  the  world,  but  we  still  have  room  for  improve- 
ment. It  has  been  said  that  food  is  the  "strongest 
weapon  of  democracy."  We  must  produce  the 
necessary  food  since  it  is  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  defend  our  democracy. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Claude  R.  Wick- 
ard,  made  the  following  statement,  "We've  got 
to  produce  more  of  certain  foods,  because  food 
is  going  to  win  this  war  and  write  the  peace. 
Never  before  has  the  world  been  so  hungry.  De- 
spite his  victories,  Hitler  is  desperate.    Unless  he 

find  food  and  oil  in  huge  quantities,  his  con- 
quest will  become  liabilities.  There  will  be  sabo- 
tage and  revolt  among  the  conquered  people. 
And  then  Hitler  will  lose,  but  hunger  will  be 
Stalking   Europe."    This   is   where   the   American 


farmer  will  step  into  the  picture  and  win  the 
war.  Intelligent  planning  and  positive  action  is 
the  "thing  of  the  hour."  South  Carolina's  170,- 
000  farmers  have  been  asked  to  step  up  their 
agricultural  production  in  1942  to  the  gieatest 
peak  in  all  history,  as  a  vital  contribution  in  this 
all-out  effort  for  democracy.  This  request  comes 
directly  from  Secretary  Wickard. 


HOKE    SLOAN 


MEN'S     WEAR 


R.  O.  T.  C.  Men  Use  Your  Credit 


YOUR  CROP   DESERVES   THE  BEST— 


USE 


AGRICO 


THE   NATION'S  LEADING  FERTILIZER 


AGRICO  Is  Manufactured  Only  By 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Columbia  Charleston  Spartanburg 
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The  Importance  of  Herd  Improvement 


By  E.  B.   COLLINS,   '43 


"Cows   with   good   bags,    backs,    and   bellies    are   good   milk   producers." 


Courtesy   S.   C.  KXTKXSICN   SERVICE. 
A    herd    of    this    type    is    seldom    a    liability. 


Before  man  became  interested  in  dairying, 
nature's  cow  was  probably  very  small  and  much 
like  the  wild  deer.  Native  to  the  grasslands  and 
forests  of  the  warmer  sections  of  the  world,  she 
produced  milk  for  only  two  or  three  months  each 
summer — just  long  enough  for  her  calf  to  grow 
large  enough  to  take  care  of  himself  in  the  wil- 
derness. 

The  present  domesticated  dairy  cow  is  a 
quiet,  well-dispositioned  animal.  She  is  large  and 
needs  more  than  grass  for  feed.  The  constituents 
of  milk,  man's  most  perfect  food,  must  be  pres- 
ent in  the  cow's  ration  in  excess  to  the  nutrients 
necessary  for  body  maintenance,  or  she  can  not 
continue  to  produce  large  quantities  of  milk  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  At  present  cows  produce 
milk  from  ten  to  ten  and  one-half  months  each 
year. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this  drastic  change  in 
one  of  nature's  animals.  It  did  not  happen  by 
mere  accident.  Through  observation,  study,  and 
experimentation  man  found  that  the  physical 
characteristics  of  any  animal  are  determined  al- 
most entirely  by  the  characteristics  of  the  ani- 
mal's ancestors.  Knowing  the  quality  of  milk  as 
a  food,  man  realized  his  need  of  an  animal  that 
could  produce  great  quantities  of  it.  Having  some 
knowledge  of  genetics,  he  began  to  breed  high 


producing  cows  with  sires  from  high  producing 
animals.  The  milk  production  per  animal  began 
to  increase;  and  after  some  time,  it  was  noticed 
that  certain  bodily  characteristics  were  dominant 
among  the  high  producers.  It  was  found  tha+ 
when  both  sire  and  dam  possessed  a  common  de- 
sirable characteristic,  the  off-spring  was  superior 
to  both  sire  and  dam.  On  the  other  hand,  if  both 
sire  and  dam  possessed  a  common  undesirable 
characteristic,  the  off-spring  was  inferior  to  both 
sire  and  dam.  This  and  other  knowledge  was 
taken  into  consideration,  and  the  change  in  type 
and  production  of  the  dairy  cow  has  become  mure 
and  more  remarkable. 

Improvement  should  proceed  along  two  lines 
— improvement  in  milk  and  fat  production,  and 
improvement  in  type.  Though  the  animal  breeder 
should  pay  more  attention  to  type,  and  the  utility 
dairyman  more  attention  to  production,  neither 
of  the  phases  should  be  ignored  by  either  of  the 
dairymen.  Improvement  in  type  may  be  brought 
about  more  quickly  by  the  selection  and  use  of 
sires  which  are  prepotent  in  those  characteristics 
which  need  improving.  If  the  herd  is  large 
enough  to  permit  culling,  the  elimination  of  those 
females  which  possess  and  transmit  undesirable 
characteristics  will  effect  a  great  improvement. 
Continued  on  page   23 
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Wild  Life  Conservation  in  the  Piedmont 


By  J.  K.  CARTEE,  '42 


Erosion  has  robbed  the  majority  of  the  farms 
in  South  Carolina.  Too  poor  to  produce  profit- 
able ciups,  ine  eroded  areas  are  usually  abandon- 
ed, unitss  ihey  are  treated  to  check  further 
trosion,  tnese  areas  grow  larger  and  rob  the  farm- 
er oi  more  of  hus  soil.  Fortunately,  soil  conserva- 
tion ana  wildlife  management  can  be  effectively 
combined.  Areas  such  as  odd  corners,  eroded 
spots,  field  borders,  and  terrace  outlet  channels 
can  be  made  to  produce  a  crop  of  game  birds,  fur 
bearers,  or  other  desirable  types  of  wildlife.  By 
healing  the  scars  due  to  erosion  with  soil-conserv- 
ing grasses,  legumes,  and  shrubs,  farmers  may 
convert  areas  irom  costly  wasteland  into  produc- 
tive wildlife  habitats. 

The  relation  between  wildlife  management 
and  soil  conservation  is  so  close  that,  by  proper 
planning,  the  benefits  of  both  may  be  achieved 
m  the  same  operation. 

All  types  of  plants  help  check  erosion,  how- 
ever, some  are  more  desirable  than  others.  Close 
growing  crops  such  as  the  lespedezas  are  best. 
The  bobwhite  feeds  on  the  seeds  of  iespedez.'. 
and  finds  cover  in  its  luxuriant  growth.  A  num- 
ber of  other  plants  are  considered  excellent  dn  con- 
trolling erosion  and  equally  beneficial  as  a  source 
of  bird  food  and  cover. 

Farmers,  now,  perhaps  more  than  at  any 
other  time,  appreciate  the  fact  that  increase  of 
game  depends  upon  improvement  of  the  environ- 
ment. This  necessitates  the  distribution  of  patches 
of  food  and  cover  over  the  entire  farm  and  the 
providing  of  a  sufficient  number  of  plants  to  sup- 
ply wildlife  needs  the  year  round.  These  princi- 
ples are  practiced  on  Piedmont  farms  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

If  maximum  wildlife  production  is  to  be  ob- 
tained from  farms,  fire  must  be  checked.  The 
burning  of  crop  refuse  and  of  plant  growth  in 
fence   rows  and   woodlands   along   field   margins 

rovs  conditions  most  favorable  to  wildlife  and 
is  to  I)"  dicouraged. 

Many  field  borders  remain  barren  through- 
out the  ..<ar  because  of  shade,  severe  sheet  ero- 
sion, and  root  competition.  This  is  an  ideal  place 
to  plant  erosion-resisting  crops  for  use  by  wild- 
life.   Common  and    Korean  lespcdeza,  Lespedeza 


sericea,  and  Sudan  grass  are  used  quite  exten- 
sively for  the  treatment  of  field  borders  in  the 
Piedmont. 

Farmers  in  the  Southeast  have  indicated 
their  desire  to  combine  wildlife  development  with 
soil  conservation.  It  is  possible  by  cooperation 
between  nature  lovers,  sportsmen,  and  farmers 
to  protect  wildlife  by  encouraging  the  proper  use 
of  land  and  good  sportsmanship  in  regulated 
hunting. 


SOIL  CONSERVATION  DEMONSTRATION 

Continued  from  page  11 


A    bird's    eye    view    of     the     once    eroding     farm     where     the 
demonstrations      were    held. 

nitrogen  from  the  air  and  store  it  in  the  nodules 
of  the  roots  of  legumes,  and  these  are  now  avail- 
able through  commercial  inoculations.  In  this 
way  the  value  of  legume  crops  to  the  soil  or  for 
feed  can  be  materially  increased  in  many  cases. 
It  is  planned,  according  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Mc- 
Arthur  of  Gaffney,  state  president  of  the  associa- 
tion of  soil  conservation  district  supervisors,  to 
make  this  an  annual  affair  so  that  farmers  may 
come  each  year  and  watch  these  practices  materi- 
lize  into  maturity.  They  all  represent  the  best 
thought  available  on  the  various  subjects,  and 
farmers  are  invited  to  visit  these  demonstration 
farms  yearly  and  see  a  farm  that  was  eroding 
come  back  into  its  own  by  having  applied  the 
hist    known   practices  there. 
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RECENT  TRENDS  OF  THE  FAMILY 

C.  B.  FELLERS,  '43 
Continued  from  9 
hold  has  been  decreasing,  the  average  popula- 
tion per  occupied  dwelling  unit  in  urban  places 
in  1940  (3.6)  was  significantly  smaller  than  that 
in  rural  territory  (4.0).  The  urban  families  de- 
clined more  rapidly  in  size  since  1930  (9  per 
cent)  than  the  rural  families  (7  per  cent).  The 
average  size  of  the  family  has  decreased  because 
of  the  decline  in  the  birth  rate  and  possibly  be- 
cause of  the  splitting  of  households. 

Families  are  becoming  more  diversified  large- 
ly due  to  the  modern  facilities  and  improved 
means  of  communication  and  transportation. 
These  various  outside  forces  are  tending  to  tear 
apart  the  unity  of  the  family  group  and  depend 
more  upon  individualism.  Agriculture  will  be  the 
last  of  the  great  industries  to  be  operated  on  the 
individual  family  unit  plan. 

The  craving  for  affection  and  the  need  of 
rearing  children  have  undoubtedly  been  funda- 
mental factors  in  making  the  family  an  omnipres- 
ent and  enduring  social  institution. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  HERD 
IMPROVEMENT 

Continued  from  page  21 

The  (importance  of  each  individual  animal  in  the 
herd  is  little  appreciated  by  the  average  dairy- 
man, but  there  is  nothing  more  important  to  his 
success  or  failure  than  his  ability  to  recognize 
characteristics  in  conformation  which  tend  to 
shorten  a  cow's  productive  life.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  dairy  cow  is  the  production  of  milk 
and  butterfat.  In  order  to  be  profitable,  a  cow 
must  continue  to  produce  large  quantities  of  milk 
for  a  period  of  years.  This  can  be  realized  only 
through  the  dairyman's  effort  to  improve  typical 
and  productive  characteristics  within  each  ani- 
mal of  his  herd. 

To  have  high  producing  cows  of  good  type 
is  not  the  wealthy  dairyman's  hobby;  lit  is  this 
factor  which  has  made  him  wealthy.  Each  in- 
dividual cow  in  the  herd  must  make  her  share 
of  the  dairyman's  returns.  Since  body  mainten- 
ance must  be  supplied  lin  the  ration  before  milk 
can  be  produced,  high  producers  are  much  more 
economical  in  milk  production  than  low  produc- 
ers. There  is  no  place  in  a  herd  for  cows  that 
fall  in  the  "liability"  class.  It  doesn't  take  large 
sums  of  money  to  change  a  reasonably  common 


THE  NATIONAL  COTTON  COUNCIL  OF 
AMERICA 

By  J.  M.   COTTINGHAM,   '42 

In  November  1938,  a  group  of  men  inter- 
ested in  increasing  the  world  consumption  of 
American  cotton  met  in  Memphis  to  organize 
The  National   Cotton  Council   of  America. 

The  council  is  an  Industrial  organization  with 
membership  made  up  of  delegates  from  the  four- 
teen cotton  states.  The  delegates  are  chosen  by 
their  State  organizations,  which  represent  the  pro- 
ducer, ginner,  merchant  and  shipper,  wareh.mser, 
cottonseed  crusher,  and  spinner  branches  of  the 
Cotton  Industry. 

By  concerted  action  the  Council  is  devoting 
its  efforts  to  the  promotion  and  expansion  of  the 
consumption  of  American  grown  cotton,  cotton- 
seed, and  their  products.  The  recent  "cotton 
craze"  in  women's  wearing  apparel  was  largely 
generated  by  the  advertising  campaign  cf  the 
Council.  The  Defense  Program  and  increased 
purchasing  power  have  played  a  large  part  in 
the  current  record  breaking  domestic  consump- 
tion of  cotton,  but  much  of  the  credit  for  the  in- 
crease must  go  to  the  organized  work  of  the  Cot- 
ton Council. 

The  Council  has  a  policy  of  opposing  move- 
ments of  any  nature  which  will  tend  to  restrict 
or  discourage  the  consumption  of  cotton,  cotton- 
seed, and  their  products.  An  illustration  is  the 
successful  fight  which  the  Council  has  been  wag- 
ing against  the  taxing  of  margarine,  manufactur- 
ed largely  from  cottonseed  oil  produced  domes- 
tically. 

The  Cotton  Research  Foundation,  the  re- 
search agency  of  the  Council,  is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Cotton  Industry,  because  only 
by  hard,  patient,  scientific  work  can  the  Industry 
hope  to  keep  up  with  materials  which  compete 
with   cotton,   cottonseed,   and  their  products. 

If  the  cotton  farmer  had  rather  grow  cotton 
than  any  other  crop,  if  he  desires  to  compete 
successfully  with  new  products  and  if  he  wants  to 
keep  a  market  large  enough  to  allow  him  a  pro- 
fitable acreage,  cooperation  with  the  Cotton 
Council  is  a  channel  through  which  he  can  work 
effectively  toward  these  objectives. 

herd  linto  a  herd  of  good  quality;  but  at  the  same 
time,  it  doesn't  take  many  "boarders"  to  swindle 
all  of  the  dairyman's  profit.  A  reasonable  amount 
of  basic  knowledge,  sound  judgment,  and  practi- 
cal experience  is  the  key  to  success  which  nvmy 
dairymen  have  used. 
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<TIffi  AGRARIAN  PRESEUTcT 


WILLIS  A.  KING,  Ph.D. 


Willis  A.  King,  Ph.D. 

There  is  no  greater  proof  of  Clemson's  great- 
ness than  by  the  achievements  of  her  alumni. 
Many  graduates  at  home  and  in  every  part  of 
the  country  are  doing  an  excellent  job  in  their  re- 
spective fields. 

Dr.Willis  A.  King  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  such  an  alumnus.  He  graduated  with  honors 
from  Clemson  in  1936  with  a  B.  S.  degree  in 
Dairy  Husbandry,  and  for  his  ability  he  received 
the  Anderson  Fellowship.  He  selected  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  for  his  advanced  work,  and 
here  he  received  a  research  assistantship  which 
lasted  four  years.  In  1938  he  received  his  M.  S. 
degree,  and  in  1940  his  Ph.D.  degree.  His  ad- 
vanced education  was  centered  around  nutrition, 
dairy  husbadry,  and  biochemistry;  however,  Dr. 
King  is  proficient  in  other  fields  of  chemistry  and 
eding. 

At  present,  Dr.  King  is  employed  at  the 
Dairy  Research  Station  in  Sussex,  New  Jersey. 
His  work  consi  ts  of  research  on  the  nutritional 
value   of   ;<  d    legume   silages.     He   is   well 

qualified  foi  this  position,  for  his  research  assist- 
antship al  Wisconsin  brought  him  in  contact  with 


investigations  on  grass  and  legume  silages,  inter- 
relationships between  vitamin  A  and  vitamin  C, 
and  the  relationship  of  vitamin  K  to  sweet  clover 
poisoning. 

Although  Dr.  King  is  now  residing  in  New 
Jersey,  he  is  a  Southerner  as  he  was  born  and 
reared  in  Due  West,  South  Carolina.  Besides,  he 
desires  to  settle  in  the  South  sometime  in  the 
future.  To  him  the  South  has  excellent  possibili- 
ties of  further  development  'in  dairy  farming  and 
in  beef  and  hog  production. 

When  asked  of  his  opinion  of  the  Clemson 
Dairv  Department,  Dr.  King  said  Clemson  has  an 
excellent  staff  with  qualities  above  the  average 
of  most  schools.  The  barns  and  dairy  cattle  are 
of  the  finest;  however,  Clemson  does  lack  some 
of  the  dairy  manufacturers  equipment  that  larger 
colleges  have.  All  the  available  equipment  is  put 
to  good  use. 

At  Clemson  Dr.  King  was  a  member  of  the 
Alpha  Zeta  and  was  elected  scribe  of  this  frater- 
nity his  senior  year.  He  entered  a  southern  essay 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Gulf  State  Steel  Corp. 
and  won  the  grand  prize.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Dairy  Club  and  4-H  Club  and  president  of 
both  of  these  organizations  during  his  senior 
year.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
councils  his  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  year. 

At  Wisconsin  Dr.  King  became  a  member  of 
two  life  honorary  scientific  fraternities,  Sigma 
Xi  and  Phi  Sigma.  He  also  joined  the  American 
Society  of  Animal  Production. 

It  takes  such  men  as  Dr.  King  to  demon- 
strate the  fact  that  Clemson  is  one  of  the  greatest 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Institutions  of  this 
country.  Such  men  show  ambition,  ability,  sta- 
mina, and  self-discipline  that  Clemson  tries  to 
foster  within  its  men. 


A  very  effective  way  to  reduce  injury  to 
peach  and  apple  trees  by  borers  is  to  "worm" 
them  regularly  in  the  spring  and  fall.  This  is 
accomplished  by  removing  the  soil  from  the 
crown  of  the  trees  to  a  depth  of  four  or  five 
inches  and  with  a  dull  knife  or  other  suitable 
instrument  removing  the  worms  from  their 
burrows. 
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Unlocks  Earth's  Treasure 


Leonard  Andrus  as  por- 
trayed in  the  Centennial 
pageant  at  Grand  Detour, 
Illinois,  in  1937,  cel- 
ebrating the  centenary  of 
the  steel  plow  business 
he  founded. 


He  was  still  in  his  twenties,  this  restless 
roamer  from  the  East,  when  he  arrived 
at  Grand  Detour  and  saw  at  last  the  site 
he  had  squght  all  the  way  from  the 
Lower  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  Home  and  church, 
mill  and  store,  all  sprang  up  in  answer  to  the 
vision  and  energy  of  young  Leonard  Andrus 
and  those  who  followed  to  the  settlement  he 
started.  They  had  staked  all  on  the  promise 
of  the  deep,  black  prairie  land. 

Despoiled  of  its  virgin  sod  the  soil  went 
sullen  in  the  second  or  third  season,  locked 
up  its  fabulous  fertility  by  refusing  to  scour 
from  wood  and  iron  plows.  Settlers  started 
to  leave  their  farms.  Aided  by  another 
youth,  a  mechanic,  Andrus  began  to  make 
plows  with  moldboards  of  saw  steel  that 
would  scour  in  the  sticky  soil.  Youth  found 
the  key  to  Nature's  treasure,  founded  a  steel 
plow  business  which,  as  the  Case  Plow  Divi- 
sion, celebrated  its  Centennial  at  Grand 
Detour  in  1937.  To  men  older,  maybe  wiser, 
the  frontier  was  an  obstacle.  To  youth  it 
was  opportunity. 
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More  substantial  than  mere  words  and  monuments  is  the  main  memo- 
rial created  by  Case  to  honor  Leonard  Andrus.  A  hundred  years  ago 
his  new  plows  tapped  the  treasure  of  an  inland  empire.  Today  the 
Case  Centennial  Tractor  Plow  creates  new  wealth  from  buried  treasure, 
turns  trash  and  cover  crops  into  the  soil  to  restore  its  riches  and 
enhance  its  earnings. 

Hybrid  corn  with  mammoth  stalks  .  .  .  inoculated  legumes,  old  and 
new,  rank-stemmed  and  tough-rooted  .  .  .  tall  stubble  and  scattered 
straw  from  the  combine — these  are  samples  of  the  way  America's 
agriculture  advances  toward  new  frontiers,  finds  new  sources  of  wealth, 
new  ways  to  conserve  its  soils.  The  Case  Centennial  Plow  exemplifies 
the  way  American  industry  serves  agriculture,  furnishes  machines  to 
master  its  new  problems.  Hand  in  hand,  method  and  machine  are 
youth's  weapons  in  a  world  of  continual  change. 

Essential  to  all  these  advances  on  farm  and  in  factory  is  the  American 
principle  of  free  enterprise.  Not  plodding  peasants  applying  a  formula 
prescribed  by  remote  control,  but  practical  men  free  to  accept  or  reject 
admonition  and  advice,  have  pushed  the  progress  of  American  farm- 
ing to  the  topmost  place  in  the  world.  Free  enterprise  encourages  the 
best  man,  the  best  crop,  the  best  machine  to  leap  ahead,  showing  the 
way  for  all  to  follow  and  all  to  profit.  In  this  heritage  of  freedom  lies 
the  hope  and  the  opportunity  of  youth.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


"j 
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'  CENTENNIAL  JUBILEE  IN  1942 

In  1842  another  youth,  Jerome  I.  Case,  began  to 
furnish  American  agriculture  with  grain-saving 
machines.  In  1942  the  company  he  founded  will 
celebrate  its  centennial  with  national  ceremonials, 
historical  pageantry,  and  educational  exhibits. 
You  are  invited  to  witness  these  special  events  of 
the  Case  Centennial  year.  Look  for  local  and 
regional  announcements. 
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QUALITY  FOOD  FOR  VIGOROUS  HEALTH  .  . 

Continued    from   page    8 
selection    of   the    foods,    were     quite      adequate, 
though  low  in  cost. 

McGinty — Speaking  of  food  selection  and 
food  habits,  I  know  that  you  have  studied  the 
diets  of  farm  people  in  different  sections  of  the 
siate.  Did  you  find  any  special  differences  in 
food  habits  in  the  different  localities? 

Moser — We  did  find  a  rather  marked  dif- 
ference in  the  kinds  of  food  used  by  families  in 
the  Piedmont  as  compared  with  the  food  used 
in  the  Coastal  Plains  area.  In  the  Piedmont, 
typical  farm  diets  had  almost  twice  as  much 
milk  and  half  as  much  lean  meat  and  fish  as  did 
low-country  diets.  There  were  other  differ- 
ences, with  the  result  that  Coastal  Plains  diets 
were  often  much  lower  in  calcium  and  riboflavin 
than  Piedmont  diets. 

Lease — There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
vegetables  grown  in  the  Coastal  Plains  may  con- 
tain less  iron  than  those  produced  in  the  Pied- 
mont, with  the  result  that  there  may  be  a  great- 
ed  deficiency  of  iron  in  Coastal  Plains  diets 
than  has  been  realized. 

McGinty — Well,  you  folks  are  certainly 
strong  for  iron,  and  with  the  world  situation  the 
way  it  is,  we  need  a  lot  of  it  in  our  systems. 
What  about  the  vitamin  content  of  these  Pied- 
mnnt  and  Coastal   Plains  diets? 

Lease — The  vitamin  A  and  vitamin  C  con- 
tent of  diets  in  both  sections  was  frequently  too 
low,  especially  in  late  winter  and  early  spring. 
Since  vitamin  C  is  not  stored  in  the  body  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  vitamin  A,  this  seasonal  vita- 
min C  deficiency  was  especially  serious.  These 
deficiencies  could  be  corrected  by  use  of  more 
greens,  sweet  potatoes,  canned  tomatoes,  and 
fresh    fruits. 

McGinty — I  hope  our  listeners  who  live  in 
town  will  bear  in  mind  that  their  diets  as  well 
as  those  of  rural  people  are  often  deficient. 
They  should  try  to  make  sure  that  they  get  the 
milk,  fruits,  vegetables,  eggs,  and  lean  meat 
necessary  for  a  balanced  diet.  How  much  of 
e  items  is  required  in  the  diet,  Miss  Moser? 

Moser — In  Lee  County  the  Bureau  of  Home 
found  that  diets  which  prevented 
pellagra  throughout  the  year  included  on  the 
rage  2  1-4  cups  of  milk,  3  ounces  of  fruit 
and  BUCCUl  etables  and  about  3  ounces  of 
|,,;i''  " "  daily.  However,  we  know 
that  people  need  larger  quantities  of  these  de- 
sirable   I i     than    those   mentioned    if   they   are 

to  enjoy   positive   good    health. 


McGinty — Well,  many  of  our  farmers  are 
concerned  that  their  pigs  have  a  balanced  ra- 
tion and  certainly  we  should  use  every  effort 
to  see  that  our  children  have  one.  Is  there  any- 
thing further  you  would  like  to  say  on  this  im- 
portant subject,   Miss   Moser? 

Moser — Good  nutrition  is  not  dependent 
entirely  upon  an  adequate  food  intake,  import- 
ant as  that  is.  Enough  rest  and  sleep,  balanced 
by  enough  of  the  right  kind  of  exercise,  absence 
of  worry  and  fear,  and  other  factors  that  would 
interfere  with  the  nutritional  processes  going  on 
in  the  body,  proper  care  of  physical  defects  that 
may  hinder  growth — all  of  these  and  more 
are  involved  in  individual  cases.  But  in  the 
broadest  sense  an  adequate  food  supply  is  the 
foundation  of  growth  and  development  and  of 
the  maintenance  of  health. 


YOUNG  PROVES  SOUNDNESS  OF  USING 
PUREBRED  1COWS 

Continued  from  page   6 
test  as  a  junior  3-year  old.    She  is  a  maternal 
sister  of  Milly  Eminent  Fern,   mentioned   above 
as   the   first  of   the    qualifying    daughter   of   the 
other  silver  medal  bull. 

Clara  Oxford  Lily,  second  highest  silver 
medal  producer,  yielded  701.56  pounds  of  but- 
terfat  and  14,532  pounds  of  milk  in  365  days, 
starting  on  test  as  a  junior  4-year-old. 

The  youngest  silver  ,  medal  daughter  com- 
pleted her  sire's  qualification  with  a  yield  of 
523.45  pounds  of  butterfat,  10,268  pounds  of 
milk  in  305  days.  She  is  Fairy  Pioneer  Sophie, 
a  maternal  grand  daughter  of  Milly's  Godding- 
ton  Noble,  for  her  dam  is  the  gold  and  silver 
medal  winning  daughter  of  this  bull  mentioned 
above,  Milly  Fairy. 

Mr.  Young's  cow  now  hols  a  state  age-class 
butterfat  championship  and  9  state  age-class 
milk  championships,  exactly  half  of  the  possible 
championship   places  in  S.   C. 


QUALITY  EGGS  BRINGS  HIGHER  PRICES 

Continued   from  page   5 

The  poultryman  who  desires  a  reliable  repu- 
tation, and  who  wishes  to  obtain  the  highest  price 
must  grade  his  eggs.  The  weight  is  extremely 
important  in  determining  the  price  of  eggs,  for 
the  food  value  is  directly  proportional  Lo  the 
weight. 

An  attractive  package  will  contain  eggs  of 
the  same  size,  shape,  and  color,  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  container  of  eggs  has  an  important 

hological  effect  upon  the  buyer. 
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Where  Clemson  Students  Come  From 


South  Carolina 
North  Carolina 
Georoia 


)<7I0 
107 
108 
Other  States  I  80 

Total  Enrollment       2305" 


WHERE   THE    CLEMSON 

STUDENTS  COME  FROM 

1141  -  H42 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


L  C  Martin  Drug  Company 


P.  S.  McCOLLUM,  Owner 


OFFICIAL  COLLEGE  BOOK  AND  SUPPLY  STORE 


CLEMSON  COLLEGE         *         SOUTH  CAROLINA 
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Aboul    I  his  and    I  hat  .  .  . 


BY  THE  EDITORS 


OUR  COVER 

Seventy  years  ago,  a  son  of  Georgia,  the 
renowned  poet,  Sidney  Lanier  wrote  these  lines 
in  his  "Centennial  Cde." 

"Long  as  thine  art  shall  love  true  love, 
Long  as  thy    science    truth    shall    know, 
Long  as  thine  eagle  harms  no  dove, 
Long  as  thy  law  by  law  shall  grow, 
Long  as  thy  God  is  God  above, 
Thy  brother  every  man  below, 
So  long,  dear  land  of  all  my  love, 
Thy  name  shall  shine,  thy  fame  shall  glow." 
Touched  as  we   are   by  the   divine   and   pa- 
triotic   spirit    which    emanates    from    these    few 
lines,  our  eyes  assume  a  different  focus  and  our 
minds   turn   from   stern    material    realities.      We 
might   well    contemplate   these    eight   brief   lines 
of  Sidney   Lanier.     Through   them   he   sounds   a 
philosophy  for  human  relation  and  the  continued 
progress  of  America.     If  we,  the  people  of  this 
nation   so   blessed,   will   pursue  our   daily   efforts 
in  the  spirit  of  this  message,  we  may  look  for- 
ward  confidently  to   the   day   in   which   we  will 
stand  triumphant  over  mechanized  barbarism. 

— E.  P.  H. 


'ALMOST  NATIVE" 

According  to  an  editorial  in  "The  State" 
a  South  Carolina  hostess  in  the  course  of  a  holi- 
day dinner  told  her  guests  proudly  that  the  rice 
that  they  liked  so  much  was  "almost  native", 
because  it  came  from  Alabama.  "Almost  na- 
tive*', indeed!  A  friend  had  brought  it  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  dinner,  and  also  to  show  what 
is  going  on  in  Alabama  where  little  farmers,  ac- 
cording to  reports,  are  adding  rice  to  their  home 
food  crops. 

T<.  some  of  those  present  at  the  excellent 
dinner  this  "almost  native"  rice  was  ''almost" 
humiliating.  It  should  have  been  wholly  native, 
th  Carolina  is  the  mother  of  rice  culture. 
The  crop  left  its  native  locality  because  of  a 
combination  of  circumstances.  Rice  can  be 
broughl   back  t<>  its  native  American  locality,  and 

>mi         all  degree  this  being  done. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  normal  farm  family 
in  South  Carolina  spends  from  $25  to  S40  a 
year  for  rice.  It  is  also  estimated  that  the  nor- 
mal family  can  produce  its  own  rice  on  less 
than  one  acre  of  land;  perhaps  on  one-third  or 
one-half  an  acre. 

That  would  be  sensible  farming,  would  it 
not?  The  saving  of  from  $25  to  $40  by  the 
use  of  a  few  hours  labor  and  a  patch  of  land, 
is  first  class  war-time  farm  policy.  It  is  also 
first  class  peace-time  policy. 

— E.  p.   H. 


A   NEW   DAIRY   QUEEN 

More  than  six  gallons  of  milk  a  day  and 
more  than  three  pounds  of  butter  a  day  for  305 
days,  produced  by  Majestic  Vanity,  a  South  Car- 
olina Jersey  cow,  establishes  a  new  national  pro- 
duction record  for  Jerseys. 

Our  new  champion  belongs  to  W.  M.  Swind- 
ler, Columbia  dairyman,  who  purchased  her 
from  R.  D.  Smith,  Kinards,  S.  C.  and  grew  her 
on  his  dairy  farm  near  Columbia.  Majestic 
Vanity   is  South   Carolina    born   and   bred. 

The  official  test,  under  direction  of  H.  A. 
Johnston,  (who  is  incidentally  a  former  Dairy 
Editor  of  the  Agrarian,)  supervisor  of  testing 
work  for  the  Dairy  Department  of  the  South 
Carolina  Experiment  Station,  shows  that  "Majes- 
tic Dreaming  Vanity  1209971,"  at  the  age  of  3 
years  10  months  and  25  days,  with  her  second 
calf,  produced  in  the  305  days  16,140.6  pounds 
of  milk  and  817.96  pounds  of  butterfat. 

In  everyday  language  that  means  1,876.8 
gallons  of  milk  and  1,022.8  pounds  of  butter,  or 
an  average  of  6.15  gallons  of  milk  and  3.25 
pounds  of  butter  a  day. 

This  production,  besides  being  a  national 
record  for  Jersey  Cows  of  her  age,  is  a  state 
record  for  all  breeds  in  butterfat  production  for 
a  three  year  old. 

The  record  broken  by  this  cow  with  the 
overpowering  name  had  stood  for  15  years.  The 
Agrarian  Salutes  Mr.  W.  M.  Swnidler  and  Miss 
Vanity. 

— E.    P.    H. 


ASecrefofui 


The  outfit  (Model  B  tractor  and  Model  40 
All-Crop  Harvester)  that  slashed  harvesting 
costs  on  family-size  farms.  Saves  at  least 
10c  a  bushel  compared  with  the  binder- 
thresher  method. 


The  new  Allis-Chalmers  Corn  Harvester — 
undermounted,  safe,  clear  vision,  light 
weight,  on  or  of!  in  30  minutes. 


Your  nation  is  expecting  you  to  raise  the  standards  of  American 
Agriculture  to  new  heights.  A  big  assignment,  yes,  but  you 
can  do  it.  You'll  find  a  host  of  men  already  working  toward  this 
great  objective.  Men  eager  to  cooperate  with  you.  Therein  lies 
the  secret  of  American  Agriculture's  golden  future. 
Allis-Chalmers  stands  ready  to  work  with  you  as  you  take  over 
the  reigns  of  leadership.  By  making  available  power  equipment 
that  gives  the  family-size  farm  the  same  production  economies 
as  the  "big  boys,"  A-C  will  help  you  to  increase  the  income 
and  happiness  of  your  community.  It  is  power  equipment  that 
encourages  crop  rotation,  soil  conservation  and  livestock  farm- 
ing. You  will  have  help  in  building  strong  farm  families  . . .  the 
back  bone  of  our  nation  .  .  .  because  Allis-Chalmers  machinery 
is  designed  for  family  farming. 

OPPORTUNITY   TO    BE   A   COMMUNITY   LEADER 

If  you  have  not  yet  decided  upon  the  exact  way  in  which 
you  can  serve  your  community  to  best  advantage  .  .  .  why 
not  investigate  the  opportunities  in  becoming  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  dealer?  Besides  the  pride  and  satisfaction  of 
operating  your  own  business  .  .  .  you  can 
become  a  community  leader  by  showing  your 
farm  neighbors  the  way  to  better  living,  better 
farming  and  more  profit — with  power.  Send 
the  coupon  below  for  details. 


YOUR   "FURROW    Mi 


TO   THE   FUTURE"   BEGINS    HERE 


r  ALLIS-CHALMERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

^fitfff"ffiff  Dept.   43,   Tractor  Division,   Milwaukee,   Wisconsin 

V"        fim  firm-  Gentlemen:    Please    send    free    catalogs    checked    to 

>Sjfc*-  (wWW"  help  me  plan  for  the  future. 

'"?. yj*f»^  □  l-PIow  Tractor  □  2-Plow  Tractor  □  All-Crop  Harvester 

'•?*•«»; JJSa  Q  2-Row  Tractor  Q  Implements         □  Corn  Harvester 


Name 

Town.... 


R.F.D.. 


(PLEASE  PRINT) 


State. - 


□  Check  here  if  interested  in  information  about  becoming  an  Allis-Chalmers 
dealer.  "i 


ALUS  CHALMERS 

■  tractor    DIVISION-  milwauke  e  •  U.  S.  A. 

$kapifty~t(te  (tyntcujfaifte  of  Timonow 
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|  .Food— A  Weapon  of  War 

By    E.    P.    HUGUENIN,    '42 

When  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Claude  R. 
Wickard  announced  farm  production  goals  for 
1942,  calling  for  the  greatest  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  history,  he  pointed  out  the  necessity 
for  a  common  effort  on  the  part  of  all  farmers 
to  destroy  the  barbaric  forces  that  threaten  civi- 
lization and  to  preserve  freedom  in  the  demo- 
cracies. 

''We've  got  to  produce  more  of  certain  foods," 
the  Secretary  said,  "because  food  is  going  to  win 
this  war  and  write  the  peace."  Never  before  has 
the  world  been  so  hungry.  Despite  his  victories, 
Hitler  is  desperate.  Unless  he  can  find  food  and 
oil  in  huge  quantities,  his  conquest  will  become 
liabilities.  There  will  be  sabotage  and  revolt 
among  the  conquered  peoples.  And  then,  Hitler 
will  lose,  but  hunger  will  be  stalking  Europe." 

When  that  time  comes,"  Secretary  Wickard 
continues,  "those  hungry  people  must  be  fed, 
and  we  must  do  our  part  in  feeding  them.  We 
must  do  it  for  humanitarian  reasons.  And  we 
must  do  it  for  practical  reasons  too." 

While  calling  atttention  to  expected  food  needs 
after  the  war,  Secretary  Wickard  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  increased  production  to  meet 
present  requirements. 

''We  need  to  help  feed  England,"  he  said, 
"because  England  has  become  our  last  line  of 
defense".  If  England  falls,  we  might  as  well 
get  ready  to  fight  Hitler  in  an  open  war,  because 
he  will  not  be  satisfied  so  long  as  there  is  a 
mighty,  free  country  left. 

"Another  reason  why  we  need  to  increase 
production  of  meat,  eggs,  milk  and  canned 
vegetables  is  that  there  is  an  increased  demand 
for  foodstuffs  in  our  own  country.  Factories  are 
going  full  blast,  and  factory  workers  have  more 
money  to  spend  for  food  and  they  are  spend- 
ing it." 

''I  am  confident  the  war  will  be  won.'*  the 
Secretary  concluded,  "And  I  know  Southern  far- 
mers and  the  entire  South  will  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  crush  the  Nazi  threat  to  demo- 
cracy   and   civilization." 

This  was  said  before  the  Japrats  started 
their  attempt  at  national  hari-kari  by  hurling 
themselves  at  the  throat  of  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  world.  There  is  honor  among 
thieves,  so  Hitler  and  his  blatent  stooge  Mn- 
lini  also  jumped  from  the  frying  pan  into  the 
fire.  These  moves  are  obviously  moves  thai   v> 
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made  to  bolster  up  what  remaining  moral  that 
the  "Thieving  Triumvirate"  could  salvage  from 
defeats  on  the  battle,  economic,  and  political 
fronts. 

America  did  not  attack.  America  was  a- 
sleep  when  the  first  blow  struck.  But  America 
is  now  awake,  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  we 
can't  afford  to  lose  this  war.  And  we  won't  lose 
it!  There  has  never  been  found  any  substitute 
for  food.  Men  don't  have  to  fight!  Men  do 
have  to  eat!  We  of  all  the  nations  in  the  world 
have  an  almost  inexhaustable  food  supply,  a 
supply  with  which  we  can  feed  ourselves  and 
our  friends.  Food  is  just  as  much  a  weapon  in 
this  war  as  a  bullet,  and  the  lack  of  it  is  far 
more  deadly  that  the  lack  of  a  bullet  can  pos- 
sibly be. 

Let  us  lay  aside  our  petty  differences.  Let 
us  unite  and  administer  to  Japan,  Germany,  and 
Italy  a  defeat  that  they  will  never  forget.  A  de- 
feat that  will  impress  upon  their  war-like  ele- 
ments that  we  are  tired — very  tired  of  unwise 
minorities  in  these  countries,  who  saturated 
with  self-conceit  try  to  :impose  their  obnoxious 
will  upon  free  peoples.  We  have  no  intention 
of  allowing  this  to  happen  again.  If  we  stick 
together  it  won't  happen  again. 


PROTECT   YOUR    PEACH   CROP 

with 

PAN 
PEACH  SPRAY 

PAN  contains  all  the  necessary  ingredients 
to  assure  maximum  protection. 

SIMPLE  TO  USE 

PAN  is  used  at  the  rate  of  8  pounds  to  50 
gallons  of  water  and  is  put  up  in  convenient 
units: — Cases  of  4-8  lb.  bags,  cases  of  2-16 
lb.  bags  and  cases  of  4-16  lb.  bags. 

Leading  peach  growers  throughout  the  coun- 
try find  PAN  PEACH  SPRAY  the  best  answer 
to   their   spraying  problems. 

The  J.  W.  Woolfolk,   Ltd. 


Manufacturers 


Fort  Valley 


Georgia 


Courtesy    S.    C.   KXTKN'SICS    SKKVICE. 
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RESEARCH    LEADS   THE   WAY   TOWARD    DI- 
VERSIFIED  AGRICULTURE   IN   SOUTH 
CAROLINA 

continued  from  page  three 
Agricultural  research  in  South  Carolina  has 
also  been  of  value  in  overcoming  the  old  pre- 
judices in  favor  of  expensive  organic  sources  of 
nitrogen  by  showing  that  the  important  thing 
lis  to  have  nitrogen  available  at  the  time  the 
plant  needs  it  and  not  the  source  from  which 
it  comes.  The  station  has  also  pointed  out  the 
advantages  which  would  accrue  to  agriculture 
if  fertilizers  containing  not  less  than  20  units 
of  plant  food  were  generally  used.  This  would 
eliminate  the  filler  which  still  finds  its  way  into 
mixtures  carrying  only  16  units.  Pasture  studies 
have  contributed  much  to  potential  livestock 
production  which  must  inevitably  be  an  import- 
ant factor  in  any  diversified  system  of  griculture. 
These  and  many  other  phases  of  research 
are  being  continued  by  the  experiment  station 
in  an  effort  to  keep  the  agricultural  industry  of 
South  Carolina  abreast  of  the  times  and  enable 
our  farmers  to  meet  successfully  the  rapidly 
changing  conditions. 


Cotton  stalks  should  be  cut  and  plowed 
under  along  with  the  leaves  and  burs.  This  is  a 
recommended  cultural  practice  in  controlling  the 
Cotton  Flea  Hopper  and  the  Boll  Weevil. 


UNIFORMS 


WILLIAM  C.  ROWLAND 


MILITARY   EQUIPMENT 


The  Anti-Infective  Vitamin 

By  C.  A.  JAMES,  III 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  scient- 
ists have  slaved  in  their  laboratories  in  an  effort 
to  seek  new  information  on  vitamins.  Many  vita- 
min enthusiasts  have  written  books  on  the  sub- 
ject.    This  article  will  briefly  discuss  vitamin  A. 

If  vitamin  A  is  deficient  in  the  diet,  the  mucous 
membranes  lose  their  power  of  secreting  mucus. 
Infection  with  pus  formation  occurs  in  the  eyes, 
ears,  glands  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  in 
the  sinuses.  The  urinary  tract,  genital  tract, 
lungs,  respiratory  tract,  and  the  alimentary  canal 
are  other  scenes  of  infection. 

Mucus  is  a  viscid,  slippery  secretion  produc- 
ed by  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  body.  These  membranes  line  the 
cavities  in  the  body  which  are  in  some  way  as- 
sociated with  the  exterior  of  the  body,  the  mucus 
functioning  as  a  protector  of  these  membranes 
against  infections. 

The  richest  source  of  vitamin  A  is  found 
in  halibut-liver  and  Cod-liver  oils.  However, 
the  foods  found  in  a  good  diet  contain  liberal 
amounts  of  vitamin  A.  Among  the  vegetables 
spinach,  kale,  carrots,  yellow  sweet  potatoes, 
green  peas,  string  beans,  and  brussels  sprouts  con- 
tain varying  amounts  of  this  vitamin.  Bananas, 
cantaloupes,  tomatoes,  and  cherries  are  some  of 
the  fruits  which  have  this  vitamin  as  part  of  their 
composition.  Egg  yolk  and  dairy  products  are 
two  extremely  important  sources  of  vitamin  A 
in  the  diet.  The  cereals,  nuts,  and  meats  with 
the  possible  exception  of  liver  have  a  low  vitamin 
A  content. 

From  the  foods  mentioned,  it  is  shown  that 
many  of  them  have  a  yellow  color.  This  color 
is  due  to  an  organic  pigment,  carotene.  Carotene 
is  the  parent  or  precursor  of  vitamin  A,  for  it  is 
known  that  vitamin  A  can  be  synthesized  from 
carotene.  In  vegetable  foods  the  vitamin  A  pres- 
ent is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  pigmentation. 

For  those  who  wish  protection  against  re- 
spiratory and  other  tract  infections,  a  generous 
supply  of  vitamin  A  will  prove  to  be  a  beneficial 
aid.  Remember  the  proverb,  "an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a  pound  of  cure." 


The  FARMALL  on  Your 

Farm  will  NOT  be  Called 

for  Military  Service 


THE  handwriting  is  on  the  wall,  plain  for 
all  to  read.  Young  men  working  on  the 
farm  today  may  be  off  to  camp  tomorrow. 
Production  of  new  farm  machines  to  take 
their  place  will,  in  some  degree,  be  limited 
by  production  of  war  machines. 

But  of  this  one  thing  you  may  be  sure:  the 
Farmall  tractors,  at  work  on  farms,  won't  be 
called  away  for  military  service! 

These  great  power-partners  are  available 
now,  and  they'll  handle  the  big  jobs  on  any 
farm  for  years  to  come.  As  each  season  rolls 
around,  Farmall  tractors  will  be  in  there 


working  —  with  greater  efficiency  than  any 
other  farm  power.  These  tractors  lead  all 
others.  They  excel  in  handling  all  jobs  from 
plowing,  planting  and  cultivating  to  bring- 
ing in  the  harvest  and  teaming  up  with  other 
machines  on  year -'round  belt  work. 

That  is  why  so  many  farmers  are  buying 
Farmalls  now.  They  recognize  in  these 
tractors  a  constant  source  of  aid  and  pro- 
tection for  themselves  and  their  families. 
With  the  strength  of  many  men  a  new  Farm- 
all  gives  added  security  against  any  winds 
that  blow. 


International  Harvester  Company 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 


THE  FARMALL  FAMILY 

Power  and  Equipment  for  All  Farm  Needs 


BUY   U.  S. 
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WHAT  KIND  OF  WAR  WEAPON  IS  THIS? 


You  are  looking  at  one  of  America's 
greatest  weapons  for  Victory. 

It  isn't  new,  or  secret,  or  revolu- 
tionary. It's  an  ordinary  high-tension 
line  insulator. 

But  insulators  are  helping  to  bring 
dependable  electric  power  to  farms 
throughout  America  .  .  .  helping  the 
nation's  farmers  to  produce  the  vital 
stores  of  food  without  which  there 
can  be  no  victory  .  .  .  helping  to 
win  this  wail 


In  the  difficult  times  ahead,  elec- 
tricity will  shoulder  more  and  more 
of  agriculture's  burden.  When  hired 
help  is  scarce,  "wired  help"  will  re- 
place it.  When  increased  farm  pro- 
duction is  essential,  modern  elec- 
trical equipment  will  step  up  farm 
efficiency.  When  work  is  harder, 
electricity  will  provide  the  hours  of 
pleasure  and  relaxation  that  make 
hard  work  possible. 

Wartime  brings  new  problems  to 


every  American  farmer.  Electricity 
has  a  ready  solution  for  many  of 
these  problems — quite  possibly,  the 
very  ones  you  will  have  to  face. 
That's  why  it  will  pay  you  to  study 
all  the  ways  in  which  electricity 
can  be  put  to  profitable  use  in  your 
own  farming  operations. 

And  when  you  look  to  electricity, 
look  to  Westinghouse  .  .  .  the  name 
that  stands  for  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  all  the  good  things  that 
electricity  makes  possible. 


Westinghouse 

Wettinghouto  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ELECTRICAL       PARTNER       OF       AGRICULTURE 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCES  IN  WAR 

Guest  Editoral By  D.  R.  Jenkins 

"The  sooner  we  are  able  to  harness  all  our  knowledge  and  skills,  the  social   as  well 
as    the    technical    sciences,    the    sooner    will    our    superior    resources    and    manhood 

win  the  victory" 


From  our  experience  in  the  first  World  War 
we  have  a  good  idea  of  the  jobs  that  can  be  assigned 
to  the  different  sections  of  our  population.  How- 
ever we  are  somewhat  tardy  to  recognize  the  part 
that  can  be  assigned  to  the  sciences,  particularly 
the  social  sciences. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  role  that  agriculture 
plays.  The  slogan  "Food  will  win  the  war"  is  back 
again  in  currency,  with  something  added.  This  time 
we  hear  that  "Food  will  win  the  war  and  write  the 
peace."  From  our  past  we  also  know  how  heavy 
industries  and  transportation  contribute  to  the  mak- 
ing of  a  war  machine.  This  time  the  emphasis  is  on 
motors,  rubber  and  alcohol  instead  of  shells,  mules 
and  toluol.  The  general  picture  is  the  same,  except 
that  the  war  machine  calls  for  parts  in  enormously 
greater  number  and  variety  than  before 


sciences  have  seen  their  greatest  application  in  human 
affairs  during  the  period  between  the  wars.  Civili- 
zation has  become  so  complexed  that  the  coordination 
of  an  economic  system  and  the  application  of  a  pro- 
gram cannot  be  carred  out  solely  by  amateurs,  how- 
ever gifted. 

One  striking  example  out  of  many  hundreds 
can  be  taken  from  what  we  now  understand  about 
the  enemy's  tactics.  Several  years  ago  some  of  us 
were  inclined  to  scoff  at  the  news  that  the  Nazis 
were  drafting  the  services  of  psychologists  from 
their  Universities.  Looking  back  over  the  pattern 
of  defeats  that  the  Nazis  have  inflicted  on  the  Dem- 
ocracies in  the  past  four  years,  we  can  see  that  it 
was  not  all  done  with  brawn.  The  German  army 
was  not  invincible  as  we  now  know,  but   was  helped 


to  victories,  some    of  them  almost  bloodless,  by  the 

m.„  ,  •      ,-rr ,,  „  •    .     „„,„  _.i-  „„     „„j  +u„      cunning  coordination   of  a   "war  of  nerves"  with  the 

Ihe  big  difference  between  earlier  wars  and  the  6 

diplomacy  of  treachery  and  the  disorganizing  tactics 

of  fascist  "fifth  columns."  These  activities  were 
based  on  the  use  of  propaganda  techniques  that  the 
psychologists  had  worked  out.  It  is  terrible  to  real- 
ize that  men  of  science  used  their  knowledge  of  the 
human  mind  and  its  working  to  tell  plausible  lies 
and  to  sow  chaos,  nervous  breakdown  and  despair. 
However,  there  are  many  aspects  of  total  war  that 
are  even  more  terrible. 


present  one  is  not  so  much  the  size  of  the  industrial 
needs  as  the  fact  that  war  has  become  TOTAL. 
When  Alexander  hired  some  axemen  and  bowmen 
to  set  him  up  as  world  concpieror,  war  was  a  separate 
department  from  ordinary  living.  Again  when  Napo- 
leon recruited  horsemen  and  musketeers  to  conquer 
Kurope,  business  went  on  as  usual.  However  with 
each  major  war  through  history  more  and  more  of 
the  nations'  agencies  and  resources  have  come  into 
the  war  picture,  until  now  we  have  reached  almost 
the  limit  of  total  war.  The  main  conclusion  that 
follows  from  "totalness  is  the  need  for  a  finely  bal- 
anced   coordination     between    the     parts.     Thus    we 


If  there  is  anything  we  have  learned  from  the 
experience  of  Britons  under  aerial  bombardment, 
it  is  that  bomb  casualties  are  the  least  in  importance. 
In    Britain    about    one    person    in    ten    thousand    has 


have  seen  the  teaming  of  tanks  with  planes  (or  ships     been    killed    by   bombs    since   the    war    began.     This 


with  planes)  by  radio  communication  just  as  we 
have  seen  the  teaming  of  diplomacy  with  war,  and 
civilians  with  soldiers.  Above  all  we  have  seen  the 
teaming  of  science  with  action. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  there  is  a  place  on  the 
team  for  the  sciences  that  service  agriculture  and 
industry  directly.  However  we  have  been  a  little 
slow  to  recognize  the  part  that  some  other  of  the 
sciences  can  perform  in  the  coordination  of  all 
resources  for  war.  Many  branches  of  science  that 
contributed  little  or  nothing  in  World  War  1  now 
piovide  the  key  to  successful  operations.  Meteoro- 
logy is  a  good  example.  Both  the  vicious  stab  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  the  sudden  escape  of  German  ships 
from  Brest  were  made  easier  by  rainstorms  that 
should  have  been  predictable.  Meteorology  is  only 
one  of  many  sciences  that  have  come  of  age  since 
World  War    1,  some  of  the    other   outstanding  ones 

being  loosely  classified  as  social  sciences.  Econo-  harness  all  our  knowledge  and  skills,  the  social  as 
mics,  sociology,  psychology,  together  with  the  well  as  the  technical  sciences,  the  sooner  will  our 
branches  of  statistical   methods  developed   for  these      superior  resources  and  manhood  win  the  victory. 


would  make  about  two  casualties  for  a  city  the  size 
of  Anderson.  The  immediate  problems  of  keeping 
daily  life  going  are  by  far  the  most  important,  especi- 
ally if  the  fighting  morale  of  the  civilians  is  to  be 
sustained.  Next  follow  the  complex  problems  of 
defense  migration  and  population  dislocation,  adjust- 
ment to  new  surroundings,  community  organization, 
housing  and  planning  for  re-built  communities,  and 
so  on.     This   is  mainly   the   field  of  the   sociologist. 

The  place  of  the  economist  in  war  time  is 
obvious.  Foreign  trade  in  relation  to  world  politics, 
conservation  of  industries,  rationing  materials  in 
such  a  way  as  to  obtain  the  maximum  yields,  the 
control  of  price  movements,  financing  war  and  the 
post-war   reconstruction,  all  are  in  his  field  of  work. 

Further  examples  of  the  application  of  the  sci- 
ences could  be  given  almost  indefinitely,  but  the 
point  should  be  clear :     The  sooner   we    are  able  to 


lour 
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SWEET  POTATO  DISEASES 

L.  C.  Hammond,  '42 


The   sweet    potato   crop   can   easily    rise    from   fifth   in   importune; 

in  South  Carolina 


as    ..    cash    tr  p 


Carefully  selected 


COURTESY     S.     C.     EXTENSION     SERVICE 

disease-free  sweet   potatoes 


The  smooth,  evenly  colored,  disease  free  pota- 
toes, uniform  ^ i x «. •  <  1  which  seem  to  catch  the  eye  of 
the  passerby  perhaps  at  first  wholy  uninterested, 
arc  produced  by  the  farmers  who,  not  only  know  the 
fertility  practices  most  favorable  to  high  yields  and 
quality  production,  but  also  have  the  knowledge 
conducive  to  the  production  of  potatoes  free  from  the 
ravage  of  disease.  One  has  only  to  compare  the 
appetizing  appearance  of  such  potatoes  to  the  black 
spotted,  shrunken  potatoes  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  in 
a  diseased  lot  to  appreciate  the  loss  in  quality  and 
marketing  value  caused  by  diseases  not  considering 
the  much  greater  loss  in  quanity  of  produce.  In  the 
-tale  of  South  Carolina,  the  sweet  potato  ranks  fifth 
in  importance  as  a  cash  crop.  Even  as  a  food  crop,  the 
product  is  used  by  the  farmers  through  only  a  short 
season.  "John,  ya  got  any  sweet  potatoes?"  "No  ■ 
mine  have  all  totted.  You  know,  |  couldn't  sell  what 
potatoes  I  had,  anyway.  Didn't  make  many  ei  In  r. 
"Mine  were  the  same  way:  had  black  rotten-looking 
spots  all  over  them,  and  it  weren't  long  before  all 
of  them  were  completely  rotten". 

Such  is  the  case  iu  many  sections  of  the  state 
where  approximately  thirty  per  cent  of  the  sweet 
potatoes  produced  never  reach  the  dinner  tables  of 
the  farmei  and  their  customers.  In  193?,  tin-  Exten- 
sion Si  found  that  South  Carolina  produces 
twelve    per     cent     of    the     potato,  >    east     of    the     Ml- 

isssippi  and  ships  onl)  two  per  cent.  Diseases,  largel) 
controllable  through  proper  crop  rotation,   selection. 


handling  and  storage,  are  responsible  to  a  great 
degree  for  this  low  export. 

Through  the  work  of  the  Extension  Service  this 
condition  of  exports  is  much  better  at   present. 

Let  us.  briefly,  discuss  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant of  these  diseases,  taking  into  consideration  their 
symptoms,  control  and  proper  curing  and  storage 
methods. 

Stem  rot  or  wilt.  Scurf,  and  Black  Rot  may  be 
found  in  either  the  seed  bed  or  the  field,  while  soft 
rot  and  the  last  of  the  above  mentioned  group. 
Black  rot.  are  most  prevalent  in  the  storage  house. 
Stem  rot,  carried  in  and  on  the  seed  potato,  in  the 
old  seed  bed  soil  and  in  the  field,  may  be  easily  iden- 
tified in  either  the  seed  bed.  where  black  streaks  are 
found  on  the  inside  of  the  underground  portion  of  the 
slip,  or  in  the  field  where  the  leaves  become  yellowed 
between  the  veins,  and  somewhat  puckered.  Plants 
so  diseased  may  die  throughout  the  season  or  pro- 
duce a  few  small  potatoes  which  tend  to  produce 
short  sprouts  from  the  stem  end.  The  black  rot 
organism,  causing  infection,  is  found  on  the  potato, 
and  other  places,  as  just  explained  in  the  case  of  the 
wilt,  and  is  also  a  storage  house  disease  where  it 
spreads  the  infection  to  healthy  potatoes.  A  yellow- 
ing and  sickly  appearing  foliage  is  seen  in  the  seed 
bed  and  field.  On  the  potato  the  presence  of  the 
disease  is  shown  by  the  somewhat  circular,  depressed 
spots  of  varying  size  having  a  grayish  black  surface. 

Infection  by  the  scurf  disease  occurs  in  the  same 
way  as  that  of  black  rot.  however,  it  can  only  be 
recognized  on  the  potato  in  the  form  of  brownish 
discolorations  of  the  epidermis.  The  brownish  spots 
which  are  only  skin  deep,  tend  to  begin  at  the  stem 
end  of  the  potato  and  work  downward  until  the 
entire  surface  is  covered. 

The  skin  may  then  crack  and  become  tough  and 
leathery,  thus  allowing  the  entrance  of  rot  fungi. 
The  actual  food  value  of  such  a  diseased  potato  is 
not  greatly  impaired,  but  the  loss  comes  from  reduced 
market   value  because  of  the   unsightly  appearance. 

Soft  rot  results  in  considerable  losses  in  curing 
and  storage.  The  breadmold  organism,  always 
present  in  the  air.  enters  only  wounded  potatoes,  or 
those  injured  by  freezing  or  too  long  exposure  to  the 
hot  sun.  The  infected  potatoes  at  first  become 
watery  and  soft  and  later  shrunken,  hard  and  brittle. 
Xot  much  spread  occurs  during  storage  as  is  the 
ease   w  itli  black  rot. 

Now,  let  us  outline  the  practices  necessarj  lor 
the  control  of  the  above  described  diseases.  First 
Continued  on  page  23 
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EDUCATION  WITH  JERSEY  INSURANCE 

By  C.  B.  Parr,  '44 

Correct  handling  of  Jerseys  can    prove  good   Education   Insurance 


One  problem  that  confronts  our  parents  when 
we  are  growing  up  is  how  they  can  find  the  means  to 
educate  us.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  parents 
who  are  dependent  on  a  farm  income.  The  wise 
father  and  mother  start  planning  for  their  children's 
college  education  when  they  are  small,  for  they  real- 
ize only  too  well  the  limited  amount  of  cash  that 
can  be  set  aside  year  by  year  for  this  purpose. 

In  1929  my  family  consisted  of  my  father  and 
mother,  three  brothers  and  myself.  I  was  the  oldest, 
being  six  years-old,  and  my  brothers  were  five,  three 
and  one,  respectively.  That  was  the  year  for  me 
to  start  to  school,  and  when  Father  and  Mother  began 
buying  first-grade  books,  school  clothes,  etc.,  they 
realized  that  some  plan  must  be  devised  to  make 
possible  the  education  of  their  boys,  especially  as 
we  were  so  close  together  in  age.  Of  course  they 
considered  the  educational  insurance  policy,  only  to 
reject  it  because  it  would  require  too  large  a  premium 
money  to  provide  for  four  boys.  As  we  had  plenty 
of  everything  on  the  farm  but  money,  my  father 
decided  to  invest  in  four  registered  jersey  heifers 
that  could  be  raised  on  surplus  feeds  normally  found 
on  the  farm.  In  due  time  he  thought  he  could  count 
on  the  offspring  from  these-heifers  to  help  educate 
his  boys,  and  besides  raising  the  animals  would  give 
the  boys  a   worthwhile  occupation   and   interest. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  right  kind  of  heifers  was 
limited,  so  we  considered  Mr.  T.  F.  Cooley,  our  county 
dairy  specialist,  and  Mr.  Dudley  Steer,  former  Exten- 
sion dairy  specialist,  about  what  and  where  to  buy. 
Under  their  guidance,  we  purchased  four  gran- 
daughters  of  "You'll  Do  Volunteer"  and  "Raleigh 
Farmer's  Glory"  for  $300.00.  One  of  these  was  a 
yearling  for  which  we  paid  $150.00.  The  other  three 
cost  $30.00  each.  The  Yearling  heifer  was  a  nice 
looking  animal,  and  I  immediately  claimed  her,  while 
my  brothers  took  possession  of  the  other  three  calves, 
an  unattractive  looking  bunch — unfed,  louse-eaten 
and  wooly.  I  can  well  remember  my  grandfather 
teasing  my  brothers  about  those  woolly  calves.  We 
had  confidence  in  the  judgement  of  Mr.  Cooley  and 
Mr.  Steer,  so  we  went  to  work  with  a  will  on  the 
calves,  clipping  all  their  hair  off  and  greasing  them 
with  oil  to  get  rid  of  the  lice. 

.When  we  started  with  our  calves,  we  had  only 
a  three-acre  pasture  and  the  mule  lot.  The  calves 
got  along  fine  running  in  the  mule  stables  behind 
ten  mules  and  eating  bundle  oats  that  we  fed  them 
twice  a  day.  Our  calves  were  bought  in  April,  and 
when  fall  came,  they  were  ready  for  the  State  Fair. 
However  we  did  not  know  how  to  fit  them.  A  local 
livery  stable  man  came  to  our  rescue  with    the  prop- 


osition that  he  would  help  us  fit  and  show  the  heifers 
for  half  of  their  winnings.  To  this  we  readily  agreed. 
Every  calf  won  a  ribbon;  my  heifer  was  first  in 
her  class,  and  also  Junior-Champion.  This  heifer 
won  about  $75.00,  while  the  other  three  won  about 
5'' 15.00  each.  1  believe  that  it  was  our  experience  at 
the  fair  that   really  sold  us  on  dairy  cows. 

When  the  heifers  were  two-years-old,  they  drop- 
ped calves  sired  by  "Brampton  Triumph  Standard," 
the  Wheeler  Brother's  bull.  The  two  oldest  dropping 
heifers,  and  the  two  youngest  dropping  bulls.  The 
first  heifer  from  my  cow  has  never  had  a  bull  calf, 
but  has  had  eight  heifers.  The  two  oldest  heifers 
now  have  forty  three  descendants  in  our  herd. 

We  bought  half  interest  in  a  son  of  Imported 
Forward  out  of  the  highest  testing  daughter  of  "Fly 
Sultan.''  This  bull  has  made  a  silver  medal  in  spite  of 
inexperienced  handling  of  his  daughters. 

That  was  our  start,  and  all  went  well  until  we 
raised  and  bought  with  our  fair  money  too  many 
calves  for  the  land  available.  Then  too,  we  had  not 
learned  much  about  feeding.  There  was  not  enough 
surplus  feed  left  from  feeding  the  mules,  nor  did  we 
have  enough  hay  and  grain  for  the  cows,  as  ours  was 
still  a  cotton  farm.  Our  calves  began  to  die  from 
stomach  worms,  and  our  yearlings  did  not  grow  out. 
We  sold  all  but  what  we  could  adequately  feed. 
However,  we  did  not  sell  those  undergrown  cows 
with  registration   papers 

Until  1935  we  had  been  selling  cream,  and  Grade 
"B"  milk  At  that  time  my  father  began  getting 
away  from  cotton,  and  lie  put  in  a  few  cows  with 
ours.  He  had  fenced  in  fifty  acres  of  only  fair  pas- 
ture land.  A  dairy  barn  had  been  built  the  year 
before,  and  we  had  separated  our  cows  and  our  mules. 
We  also  realized  that  our  calves  must  be  separated 
from  the  cows.  Since  1936  our  calf  mortality  rate 
has  been  as  low  as  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  attain 
on  a  farm.  We  have  lost  only  one  heifer  since  then. 
We  feed  milk  from  the  cows  for  only  four  weeks, 
and  during  that  time  we  feed  the  milk  from  a  pail 
that  has  a  nipple.  This  one  factor  has  been  of  great 
benefit  in  the  rearing  of  healthy  calves. 

In  1936  the  daughters  of  our"Forward"  bull  were 
ready  to  breed,  so  we  purchased  a  son  of  "Observer 
King  Onyx"  out  of  a  Gold  Medal  daughter  of  "Lawn- 
bridge  Beauty   Volunteer." 

In    1937  we  fenced   in  more  worn-out  farm  land 

for  pasture,  and  by  using  lime  with  phosphate  this  is 

now  becoming  a  first  rate  pasture.     When  we  started, 

we  had  only   3  acres  of  poor  pasture  ;  now  125  acres. 

Continued  on  page  23 
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Horticultural  Products    Laboratory 

By  T.  W.  Gwin,  '43 

The   fact   that   California   can  sell    earned   peaches   at   a   profit   after   shipping    them 
across  the  continent    should,   in    view   of  the  experiment  last  season,   encourage  the 
development  of  a  canning  industry  here. 
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Surplus  productions  from  orchards  like  these  can  be  utilized 
to  the  best  of  advantage  by   sensible  canning  program. 

In  1940  the  State  Legislature,  at  the  request  of 
the  peach  growers  of  Spartanburg  County,  appropri- 
ated money  for  the  establishment  °f  a  Horticultural 
Products  Research  Laboratory  at  Clemson  College. 
In  the  spring  of  1941  the  laboratory  was  located  and 
built  adjoining  the  Horticultural  Greenhouses  just 
at  the  edge  of  the  campus. 

The  reasearch  laboratory  was  started  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  best  methods  of  canning 
South  Carolina  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  labora- 
tory is  under  the  administration  of  Prof.  A.  M. 
Musscr.  Head  of  the  Horticultural  Department,  and 
the  processing  |s  supervised  by  Prof.  L.  O.  Van 
Blaricom.  Assistant  in  Horticultural  Manufacturers. 
who  received  his  training  at  Oregon  State  College. 
The  first  experimental  work  was  conducted  with 
peaches  because  of  the  extremely  large  acreage  of 
this  crop  in  this  state  as  well  as  in  Xorth  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  This  work  began  in  the  summer  of 
1941.  About  1400  cases  of  peach  preserves,  whole 
peaches,  spiced  peaches,  peach  halves,  and  peach 
butter  were  canned  .luring  this  period.  \l>out  900 
cases  were  in  No.  1  1-2  cans  and  around  500  cases 
were  in  Xo.  10  cans.  Of  the  thirty-six  varieties 
canned,  fourteen  made  an  excellent  canned  product. 
•  lection  of  four  to  -ix  of  these  can  he  made  for  a 
particular  locality  and  will  provide  the  raw  material 
for  canning  over  a  period  of  two  to  two  and  one 
half  months. 

I  In-  chief  object  tin-  past  season  was  t < >  show  that 

South    Carolina    can    grow    a    number   of    varieties   of 


peaches  that  will  produce  good  crops  of  high  quality 
fruit  that  will  make  an  excellent  canned  product. 
The  Horticultural  Department  has  in  its  experimental 
orchards  thirteen  new  seedlings  which  ripen  before 
the  Golden  Jubilee  variety,  the  earliest  of  the  good 
canning  varieties.  These  are  all  highly  colored,  good 
quality  peaches  and  from  them  one  or  two  more 
varieties    can    be    obtained    to    further    lengthen    the 


Formerly,  it  was  believed  that  eastern  freestone 
peaches  would  not  make  a  good  canned  product. 
However,  critics  failed  to  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  each  year  thousands  of  housewives  can 
freestone  peaches  in  The  Southeast  Since  it  was 
commonly  believed  that  freestone  peaches  could  not 
he  successfully  canned  on  a  commercial  scale,  it  was 
necessary  to  convince  canners,  wdiolesale  and  retail 
grocers,  and  consumers  that  they  could  be  made  into 
a  good  canned  product.  One  cannery  in  New  York 
State  has  been  canning  freestone  peaches  for  years 
and  sells  this  product  on  quality  alone  and  the  exper- 
iments at  Clemson  have  shown  that  a  canned  pro- 
duct of  high  quality  and  good  appearance  can  be 
made  from  southeastern  peaches. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  handle  freestone  peaches 
during  the  canning  process  than  clingstone  varieties, 
but  many  of  the  freestone  varieties  have  so  much 
better  flavor  than  most  of  the  clingstone  varieties 
that  it  is  well  worthwhile  to  use  the  extra  care 
required  in  handling  the  freestone  varieties  during 
the  canning  process.  One  of  the  reasons  why  most 
of  the  varieties  that  were  canned  at  Clemson  the 
past  season  made  such  a  good  product  was  the  fact 
that  the  fruit  was  ripened  before  being  canned.  All 
of  the  peaches  were  picked  one  or  two  days  before 
they  would  have  begun  to  soften  on  the  tree.  They 
were  then  placed  in  storage  rooms  having  tempera- 
tures of  35,  55,  and  65  degrees  F.  At  all  three  of 
these  temperatures  (lower  than  outside  air)  the 
peaches  colored  and  ripened  uniformly.  Naturally 
ripening  proceeded  at  a  more  rapid  rate  at  65  degrees 
K.  temperature  than  one  as  low  as  35  degrees  F. 
which  is  a  point  in  favor  of  the  higher  temperature. 
This  method  of  ripening  together  with  the  method 
of  peeling  used  is  believed  to  account  largely  for  the 
excellent  quality  of  the  canned  product.  At  the  high 
air  temperatures  prevailing  at  peach  harvest  most 
varieties  do  not  ripen  or  color  uniformly  on  the  tree 
until  they  have  become  too  soft  to  handle.  If.  on 
the  other  hand,  the  peaches  are  picked  while  firm 
Continued   on    page    19 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  FOOD  PRODUCTION 

By  C.  B.  Fellers,  '43 

.     .     Goals  that   have  been  set  will  be  difficult  to  reach  but  the    farmer  can    do 
it  despite  war  time  shortages. 

rising  costs,  and  need  for  acute  management  to  watch 
profit  margins.  The  purpose  of  the  price  ceilings 
is  to  keep  the  rises  in  line. 

The  chief  concern  of  the  farmer  is  that  there 
be  no  price  collapses  such  as  occurred  at  the  end  of 
the  other  war.  Unfortunately,  the  price  control  bill 
does  not  offer  any  protection  against  postwar  drops. 

The  curl)  on  tire  sales  makes  it  hard  for  the 
farmer  to  secure  tires  for  the  operation  of  his  farm 
tractors  and  farm  implements.  At  the  same  time 
quotas  have  been  set  by  OPM  for  manufacture  of  farm 
machinery  and  equipment.  These  obstacles  are 
arising  at  the  very  moment  farmers  are  being  asked 
to  increase  production.  All  of  this  adds  up  to  the 
necessity  of  adopting  a  course  for  making  the  best 
of  the  situation.  That  appears  to  be  what  the  gov- 
ernment has  already  recommended  and  planned  for: 
getting  more  and  longer  service  out  of  tractors  and 
machines  now  on  the  farms  by  having  this 
equipment  overhauled  and  maintained  for  maxi- 
mum    efficiency. 

Some  of  the  goals  that  have  been  set  will  be 
difficult  to  reach,  but  the  farmer  can  do  it  despite 
war  time  shortages  of  farm  labor,  machinery,  ferti- 
lizer, and  production  supplies. 

Without  food  and  fiber,  our  ships,  planes  and 
cannons  are  "as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal." 
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The   farmer  can    ill-spare  labor. 

Farmers  are  being  called  upon  for  the  greatest 
food  production  in  our  history.  "The  new  1942  goals, 
Secretary  Wickard  said,  "call  for  puttting  every  acre 
of  land,  every  hour  of  labor,  and  every  bit  of  farm 
machinery,  fertilizer,  and  other  supplies  to  the  use 
which  will  best  serve  the  nation's  wartime  needs." 
The  converting  of  our  farms  on  a  war  time  basis  have 
brought   about  many  difficult  and  serious  problems. 

The  principal  problem  is  one  of  labor.  The 
migration  of  good  farm  labor  to  the  factories  has 
been  on  the  increase  for  some  time,  until  now  the 
drain  is  becoming  not  only  serious  but  devastating. 
The  farmer  is  unable  to  compete  for  labor  with  the 
roaring  factories  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  under  his  own  economic  situation  and  the 
prices  he  receives  from  his  produce. 

Supply  and  demand  will  probably  make  it  poss- 
ible for  the  farmer  to  attain  "parity"  in  the  sale  of 
his  goods  in  the  nation's  market,  and  it  appears  to 
be  freely  conceded  that  such  prices  would  only  be 
fair  and  just  and  not  inflationary.  Parity  is  a  price 
designed  to  give  farm  products  the  purchasing  power 
they  had  in  some  past  period,  usually  1909-14.  Since 
the  prime  object  is  to  get  the  production,  policy  will 
be  to  put  prices  high  enough  to  induce  farmers  to 
produce  what's    needed. 

The  cost  of  living  has  advanced  25%  in  the  last 
year.  Despite  attempts  of  the  food  processors  to 
blame  higher  prices  on  the  farmers,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  farm  prices  ended  the  year  1941  at 
only    92%of    parity.     Rising    prices     will     also    mean 
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Farmers  Challenge 

Farmers  are  challenged  by  the  present  emer- 
gency. That  is  in  the  matter  of  waste.  It  is 
questionable  whether  the  country  could  afford  at 
any  time  the  prodigality  which  for  so  long  character- 
ized our  use  of  its  God-given  resources.  Now,  of 
course,  we  realize  that  a  small  size  democracy  could 
have  grown  fat  on  the  food  which  we  literally  threw 
away,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  crimes  we  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  "individual  freedom."  Now, 
perhaps,  we  shall  become  a  thrifty  people  and  if  so, 
who  shall  say  that  all  was  a  loss? 

Finally,  when  once  again  the  world  regains  its 
senses,  when  the  "blue  birds"  return  not  only  to  the 
"cliffs  of  Dover,"  but  to  the  caves  of  Corregidor, 
the  hills  of  Chunking,  and  the  Straits  of  Macassar 
(yes,  even  to  the  ruins  of  Europe)  let  it  be  the  proud 
boast  of  the  American  farmer  that  in  the  hour  of 
the  world's  need,  he  had  the  intelligence  to  plan,  the 
fortitude  to  produce,  and  the  wisdom  to  conserve. 
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DAIRYING  AND  THE  SOUTH'S  FUTURE 

By  E.  B.  Collins,  '43 

[n  sclving  the   future  of  the  South,  dairying  is  bound  to  play  an  important  part. 


Temperate  climate,  fertile  soils,  abundant 
all  make  for  more  herds  such 

In  the  early  Colonial  days,  the  Carolinas  were 
considered  two  of  the  greatest  cattle  states  in  Amer- 
ica. Today  they  rank  among  the  lowest  ten  states 
of  the  Union  in  numbers  of  dairy  cattle.  Why  has 
our  southern  Agricultural  system  been  so  different 
From  the  early  predictions?  Nature  has  brought 
together  in  the  Southland  temperate  climate,  fer- 
tile soils,  abundant  rainfall,  and  a  long  growing  sea- 
son. What  more  could  the  early  pioneers  have 
asked  as  free  gifts  of  Nature?  These  characteristics 
make  the  South  one  of  the  greatest  potential  agri- 
cultural sections  in  the  world. 

While  our  Southland  has  great  possibilities  as 
a  cattle  section,  certain  other  enterprises  such  as 
cotton  and  corn,  relish  the  same  requirements  for 
growth  as  iId  pasture  grasses.  Consequently,  cotton 
has  taken  the  lead,  and  today  the  southern  people 
arc  feeling  the  effects  of  a  one-crop  sytem  of  farm- 
ing. Our  attention  must  be  turned  toward  the  impor- 
tance of  soil  fertility.  Thomas  Green  Clemson,  one 
">  the  greatest  early  American  farmers,  whose 
bequest  made  possible  the  founding  of  the  Clemson 
Agricultural  College,  and  whose  efforts  were  influ- 
ential in  the  founding  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
College,  was  a  j,rrcat  advocator  of  the  maintenance  of 
soil   fertility. 

It  is  agreed  upon  that  one  of  the  easiest  ami 
most  efficient  methods  "t  maintaining  soil  fertility 
is  the  application  Of  farm  manure.  This  is  (>nc  of  the 
benefits  to  be  obtained  from  livestock.  Improved 
pastures  and  dairy  cattle  can  be  made  to  aid  greath 
in  overcoming  tin  disastrous  one  crop  system  oi 
ming  used  |>\    many    southern  communities.     lJas 
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rainfall,  and  a  long  growing  season 
as  these.     Where  are  they? 


tttre  grasses  in  South  Carolina  should  furnish  at 
least  fifty  percent  of  the  feed  for  dairy  cattle.  At 
present,  pasturage  supplies  only  twenty  percent. 
With  the  development  of  pastures  and  livestock  in 
connection  with  other  types  of  farming,  self-sustain- 
ing farms  and  contented  rural  life  can  be  put  on  a 
more   solid   foundation. 

The  Dairying  industry  has  now  one  of  the  great- 
est opportunities  in  history  for  growth.  During 
peacetime,  America  neither  exported  nor  imported 
very  large  amounts  of  dairy  products.  A  little 
foreign  cheese  made  up  practically  all  of  the  imports. 
Today  England  is  asking  for  enormous  amounts  of 
skim  milk,  evaporated  milk,  and  cheese.  At  the 
same  time  the  American  people  are  asking  for  more 
milk  and  other  dairy  products  than  has  ever  been 
asked  for  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

It  is  true  that  the  continuity  of  these  demands, 
should  war  be  suddenly  stopped,  is  a  matter  of  spec- 
ulation. Amazingly  large  numbers  of  dairy  cattle 
are  being  slain  for  beef  continually  in  Europe.  Since 
dairying  is  a  long  time  enterprise,  these  cattle  can 
not  he  suddenly  replaced  when  peace  is  declared.  The 
consumption  of  milk  per  capita  in  the  United  States 
is  much  below  that  demanded  by  milk's  qualities  as 
a  food.  The  requests  of  England,  the  butchering  of 
cattle  b\  Germany,  and  the  increased  demands  in 
America  have  only  hastened  the  trend  in  milk 
demands  which  was  sure  to  come.  It  is  true  that 
there  will  be  a  decrease  in  the  demands  for  dairy 
products  al  the  close  of  the  war.  but  it  is  also  evident 
that   dairying   in    the  South    will  never  again    return 

t,     tlie   same  level   as  pre-war   times. 
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Horse  and  Mule  Production  as  a  Vital  Factor 

in  National  Defense 

By  D.  C.  Eaddy,  Jr.,  '45 

The  small  farmer  is  a  pillar  of  the  nation     .     .     .     and  without  his  mule  he  would 

be  absolutely  helpless.     .     .     . 
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South  Carolina  farmers  are  cutting   heavy    annual   expenditures    for  workstock  by 
growing  their  own  mules  and  horses. 


According  to  latest  available  statistics  furnished 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 4,000,000  mules  in  the  United  States  with  an 
average  value  of  $114.53  each  and  1.000.000  horses 
with  an  average  of  $77.45.  Since  the  National  situa- 
tion has  become  so  acute,  the  sale  of  machinery  and 
even  fuel  to  a  certain  extent,  lias  been  sharply  cur- 
tailed. The  small  farmer  is  the  backbone  of  our 
Nation  ;  the  produce  of  his  farm  is  a  vital  necessity 
in  the  situation  which  we  face,  and  his  method  of 
production  is  a  matter  of  acute  concern  to  our  leaders 
in  the  war  of  production.  The  mule  is  the  main  field 
power  in  the  Southland.  They  furnish  comparitively 
cheap  power  and  withstand  heat  better  than  horses. 
Further  North,  where  the  climate  is  somewhat  cooler, 
horses  are  the  main  source  of  power.  According  to 
the  Illinois  Experiment  Station,  "Horse  and  tractor 
farms  have  about  the  same  total  costs  for  labor  and 
power.  In  a  survey  lasting  for  ten  years  on  57 
farms,  there  was  a  marked  difference  in  amounts 
paid  out  in  cash  during  the  period.  On  farms  oper- 
ated exclusively  with  horses,  an  average  of  only 
$1,190  per  farm  was  spent  for  horses  and  machinery, 
whereas  on  farms  using  tractors,  an  average  of  $2,850 
was  spent  per  farm  for  equipment.  The  difference 
in  total  cash  outlay  thus  amounted  to  $1,160  per  farm 
in  ten  vears."     A   factor   well   worth    remembering-  is  \ 


tons  of  hay,  plus  pasture  will  keep  the  average  mule 
or  horse  in  excellent  condition. 

Mules  may  be  classified  as  draft  mules,  farm 
mules,  sugar  mules,  cotton  mules,  and  mining  mules, 
the  farm  mule  being  the  more  prominent  in.  the  South. 
Many  mules  find  their  way  into  United  States  Army 
service,  where  in  spite  of  our  mechanized  equipment, 
they  play  an  important  role  in  carrying  supplies 
through  areas  unaccessable  to  machinery.  After  the 
war  is  over,  machinery  may  be  more  popular  than 
ever,  but  the  mule  and  horse  will  never  totally  dis- 
appear from  our  farms.  Many  small  farmers  will 
use  the  dependable  cheap  power  of  the  horse  and 
mule  to  attain  the  "Free  and  independent  life"  which 
only  a  self  supporting  farmer  can,  live. 
THE  AGRARIAN 

Sugarcane  Syrup  in  Laurens 

County  Agent  C.  B.  Cannon  reports  a  demon- 
stration on  th  farm  of  Furman  Finch.  Owings,  which 
showed  the  production  of  129  gallons  of  sugarcane 
syrup  from  three-tenths  of  an  acre.  The  cost  was 
$45.73.  and  his  syrup  is  valued  at  $129.  "Mr.  Finch's 
success  in  this  project  was  due  to  planting  his  sugar- 
cane near  a  small  stream  and  using  gravity  irriga- 
tion", says  Mr.  Cannon.  "This  was  the  first  time  Air. 
Finch  has  grown  sugarcane.  He  conducted  this  dem- 


onstration because  he  had  seen  one  of  his  next-door 
that  tractor  fuel  cannot  be  produced  on  the  farm.  :  neighbors  growing  sugarcane  through  the  cooper- 
where  20  bushels  of  corn,  30  bushels  of  oats,    1    1-2  '  »'ation  of  the  county  agent." 
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COTTON  CROP  INSURANCE 

Cotton    crop  insurance    is  protection  against  loss  from   unavoidable  hazards  in  that 

the   insured  grower  will  be  paid  in  cotton  all  the  cash  equivalent  price  per  pound 

for  that  part   of  his  crop  loss  covered  by  insurance 


EDITOR'S  NOTE 

Farmers  have  been  allowed  to  insure  their  home  and 
car  .  .  .  And  now  he  can  insure  his  cotton  against 
unavoidable  hazards.  These  include  drough,  insects,  plant 
disease,  flood,  wind,  storm,   hail,  frost,  fire. 


Sam — Things  look   mighty  bad,  Bob. 

Wlliams — Well,  they  do.  The  Japs  have  taken 
Singapore  and  gotten  hold  of  some  of  the  oil  wells 
and  nobody  knows  whats  going  to  happen  to  the 
Burma  Road   and  the  Dutch    East  Indies. 

Sam  —  If  those  Russians  can  just  stop  the  Ger- 
mans this  spring  everything  will  be  all  right. 

Williams — But  do  you  suppose  the  Germans  will 
really  attack  Russia  this  spring.  They  may  go  below 
Russia,  try  to  take  India,  and  join  forces  with 
the  Japs.  They  went  into  Russia  to  get  oil  and  now 
that  the  Japs  have  control  of  some  oil  fields,  all 
Mr.  Hitler  has  to  do  is  cross  the  southern  part  of 
Asia   and  get   the  oil. 

Sam — Now,  Bob,  that  ain't  like  you — lookin'  on 
the  dark  side  of  things.  They  can't  do  that  without 
takin'  a  lot  o'  men  and  then  look  out — Russia'll  move 
in  on  Germany.  Them  Russians  done  said  they're 
goin'  to  Berlin  and  they  ain't  had  no  cause  to  change 
their  minds. 

Williams — Sam.  that's  about  as  cheerful  thng  as 
I've  heard  lately.  If  Germany  does  move  too  many 
of  her  troops  out.  it  will  leave  the  home  defense 
weakened  and  that  will  be  the  time  for  the  Allies 
to  strike  them  their  most  vulnerable  spot. 

Sam  — I  don't  know  as  I  follow  you,  Bob.  but  I 
shore  would  like  to  work  my  way  to  Berlin  with 
the  army. 

Williams— We're  both  a  little  to  old  to  be 
called,  Sam.  We'll  have  to  do  our  part  right  here 
on  the  farm. 

Sam  ¥ep,  I  reckon  so— but  I  shor  would  like 
a  crack  at  one  o'  them  Germans  er  Japanese. 

Williams— So  would  I.  But  I  tell  you.  Sain,  if 
it  weren't  for  the  older  men  like  us  raising  loud  Stuff 
and  growing  cotton  and  things  -the  soldiers  and 
industrial  workers  'u<l  have  to  quit  tomorrow.  Yes 
sir,  we've  got  our  part  to  do  in  winning  this  war  and 
it's   not    a   small   part   either. 

Sam  Talkin'  about  cotton.  Bob.  Are  you  going 
to  plant  much  cotton  this  year? 

Williams  Sure  am  as  much  as  the  law  allows. 
^Nr  '"■'•d  COtton  as  badl\  as  almost  an\  other  war 
imodil  \ .  Sam. 

Sam  -Well,  I  guess  it's  the  patriotic  thing  to 
''".  but    I'm   a    little   dubious   aboil!    planting    cotton 


this  year.  You  know  I  went  in  the  hole  with  cotton 
crop  last  year. 

Williams — But    Sam — 

Sam — And  old  man  Johnson  down  the  road  there 
just  plowed  his  cotton  crop  under  rather  than  go  to 
the  expense  of   picking   it.     It  was  so  poor. 

Williams — Yes,  but — 

Sam — Y"ou  know  yourself,  Bob,  farmers  lost 
money  on  cotton  last  year  with  the  boll  weevil  and 
all — it  was  the  shortest  crop  the  nation'd  had  in  years 
and  years.  I  know  you're  going  to  say  we  got  to 
take  a  risk  on  account  of  the  war  if  nothing  else. 
Goodness  knows  farmers'er  used  to  takng  risks  on 
their  crops  and  I  guess  it's  not  so  bad  for  a  farmer 
with  as  much  land  as  you've  got — but  for  a  small 
farmer  like  me  it's  going  to  go  pretty  hard.  No  sir 
■ — I  may  plant  cotton — probably  will — but  I  know 
that  I'm  taking  a  risk. 

Williams — Haven't  you  heard  about  cotton  crop 
insurance,  Sam? 

Sam — Cotton  crop  insurance — ? 

Williams — Sure — it's  being  offered  to  cotton 
growers  for  the  first  time  this  year  by  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  handled  by  the  AAA. 

Sam — Yrou  say,  cotton  growers  can  insure  their 
cotton  crop? 

Williams — That's   what  I  said. 

Sam — Well,  now.  that's  what  I  call  a  good  busi- 
ness proposition. 

Williams — Certainly.  Insurance  is  an  important 
part  of  any  business.  Ocean  liners  carry  insured 
cargo — Most  buildings  and  warehouses  are  insured 
against  fire  and  damage  of  all  kinds.  And  I  have 
insurance  on  my  car. 

Sam — Why  sure — you  don't  want  to  take  chances 
on  it  being  stolen  or  wrecked. 

Williams — Well,  Sam.  don't  you  think  it's  about 
time  the  idea  of  insurance  was  used  on  one  of  the 
world's  largest,  and  sometimes,  riskiest  businesses 
— farming. 

Sam 
you're  right 

Williams — The  crop  insurance  idea  has  been 
used  very  successfully  by  wheat  growers  up  in  the 
Great  Plains.  This  year — for  the  first  time— cotton 
growers  will  be  able   to  insure  their   crop. 

Sam— This  crop  insurance — didn't  you  say  it's 
being  offered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Williams—  That's  right.  And  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation,  1  mentioned,  has  around  100 
million    dollars    of    capital    stock-    which    means    that 


Never  had  given  it   a  though,  but    I   reckon 
Tell  me  more  about  it. 
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it's  in  position  to  take  care  of  all  crop  loss  claims. 

Sam — Well,  Bob,  how  does  this  insurance  work  ? 

Williams — It's  like  this,  Sam.  Folks  who  insure 
their  crops  have  to  pay  a  premium — just  as  they  pay 
premiums  on  any  other  kind  of  insurance  policy.  But 
in  the  case  of  cotton  crop  insurance  the  premium  is 
paid  in  the  form  of  cotton,  or  the  money  that  would 
buy  that  amount  of  cotton.  Then,  when  crop  losses 
occur,  the  losses  are  figured  in  terms  of  cotton, 
although  actual  payment   is  usually   made  in  cash. 

Sam — Then,  as  I  get  it — all  cotton  growers  who 
take  our  crop  insurance  "kick  in"  small  amounts  of 
their  crop  in  order  to  be  insured.  Then  those  who 
lose  their  crops — from  some  other  cause  than  just 
plain  laziness — are  given  a  certain  amount  of  this 
cotton  that's  been  collected  from  other  farmers. 

Williams — That's  it,   Sam. 

Sam — But  suppose  the  cotton  crop  is  short  again 
this  year — and  the  premiums  collected  fro  mthe 
farmers  won't  cover  the  losses   of  those  insured? 

Williams^ — There  you  go,  Sam — on  the  dark- 
side  again. 

Sam — Well,  I  just  wanted  to  know. 

Williams — I've     got    the    answer    for    you    right 

here.  The  Corporation  has  100  million  dollars,  just 
in  case  the  government  has  to  pay  out  more  losses 
than  the  premiums  it  takes  in. 

Sam — Well,  that  ought  to  cover  it   all  right. 

Williams — You  see,  Sam,  with  this  cotton  crop 
insurance  folks  can  grow  cotton  and  be  sure  of  a 
crop.  This  crop  insurance  practically  removes  the 
hazard  of  crop  failure. 

Sam — Bob,  where  can  we  get  this  cotton  crop 
insurance? 

Williams — At  any  AAA  office.  And.  by  the 
way,  the  AAA  office  can  tell  you  all  the  details  of 
the  insurance  plan.  I  don't  claim  to  know  all  about 
it — I  can  just  give  you  a  general  idea. 

Sam — Do  you  know  what  kind  of  loss  this  crop 
insurance  covers? 

Williams — It  takes  care  of  all  unavoidable  losses, 
Sam.  Losses  that  result  from  drought,  weevil  attacks, 
diseases,  floods,  wind,  or  storms  of  any  kind — even 
frost  or  fire. 

Sam — Sounds  like   they've  covered  the  bill. 

Williams — They've  just  about  covered  everything 
except  loss  from  laziness  or  plain  cussedness — as  you 
said  awhile  ago.  That's  the  reason  it's  called  an 
all-risk  crop  insurance. 

Sam — Well  now.  Bob,  suppose  a  fellow  got  hold 
of  a  poor  batch  of  seed  or  maybe  some  one  stole  his 
picked  cotton — would  the  Insurance  Corporation 
make  adjustments  on  losses  like  those? 

Williams — I'm  afraid  not.  Losses  like  those 
would  be  considered  avoidable — very  definitely  and 
wouldn't  be  covered  by  the  insurance.  Of  coures, 
when  the  Department  of   Agriculture  insures  a  per- 


son's cotton  crop,  it  does  so  assuming  that  the  grower 
will  do  all  he  can  to  protect  his  crop  from  damage. 

Sam — That's  fair  and  square.  Here's  another 
thing.  Bob,  does  the  Crop  Insurance  cover  the  full 
value  of  the  cotton  crop? 

Williams — Not  the  full  value.  The  insurance 
covers  either  50  or  75  per  cent  of  the  average  yield. 
If  a  grower  takes  out  75  per  cent  insurance,  his 
premiums  will  be  a  little  greater  than  if  he  took 
out  50  per  cent  coverage — but  in  any  case  the  pre- 
miums are  small.  They  have  to  be  used  to  pay  crop 
losses.  Premiums  do  not  go  toward  operating  the 
insurance  system. 

Sam — Well,  1  guess  mighty  few  insurances  offer 
100  per  cent  coverage.  Suppose  a  fellow  wanted  to 
try  it  out — could  he  insure  just  a  part  of  his  crop? 

Williams — Sam,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
says  that  if  a  grower  decides  to  take  out  crop  insur- 
ance, he  must  insure  all  of  his  crop  that  he  has 
planted  in  that  particular  county.  All  or  none.  But 
if  the  same  grower  happened  to  have  a  planting  of 
cotton  in  a  neighboring  county  he  wouldn't  have  to 
insure  that  part  of  his  crop. 

Sam — I  know  a  few  fellows  who  rent  their  place, 
and  I'm  not  sure  that  in  every  case  the  landlord 
would  care  to  be  in  on  this  idea  of  crop  insurance 
How  about  a  case  like  that,  Bob? 

Williams — That's  no  problem.  Any  person — 
landlord,  tenant,  or  sharecropper — can  insure  his 
share  of  a  crop.  It  isn't  necessary  for  the  other 
fellow  to  insure  his  part — get  the  idea? 

Sam — I  guess  so.  Sounds  like  a  pretty  good 
system — never  heard  of  anything  like  it.  By  the 
way,  Bob,  how  soon  does  the  insurance  go 
into  effect? 

Willams — Just  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  planted 
and  the  grower  signs  his  application.  And  the  insur- 
ance remains  in  effect  until  January  21,  1943 — that's 
into  next  year.  Then,  if  for  any  reasons  the  insur- 
ance should  be  extended  a  few  weeks,  arrangements 
should  be  made  with  the  AAA  office. 

Sam — Well,  Bob,  I  still  don't  see  exactly  how  a 
fellow  pays  his  premium. 

Williams — Let's    see.    I    said    he     paid    a    certain 
amount  of  cotton  to  the   Government. 
Sam — That's  right. 

Williams — As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  grower  may 
pay  his  premium  either  in  cotton  or  in  cash — or  if 
the  money  of  the  cotton  isn't  handy,  the  grower  can 
sign  a  commodity  note,  which  is  simply  an  agreement 
to  pay  the  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  the  amount  of 
the  premiums  in  cash  or  with  an  equal  value  of  cotton. 
These  commodity  notes  will  be  due  about  picking- 
time  when  there's  plenty  of  cotton  on  hand. 

Sam — In  case   of  a   crop  failure  what  happens? 
Williams — The  grower    gets   paid  for   his  loss  as 
soon    as    the    loss    occurs.     First    of    all   an    adjuster 
comes    around.      He     and    the    farmer    determine    the 
Continued  on  page   14 
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BETWEEN  THE 


MARKETING  CONFERENCE 

A  conference  was  held  here  at  Clemson  o  n 
marketing  South  Carolina  farm  products  the  week- 
end of  March  6-7.  About  250  officials  of  various 
agricultural  agencies,  farm  leaders  including  officers 
and  directors  of  all  types  of  farm  cooperatives,  and 
representatives  of  purchasing  agencies,  railroads, 
fertilizer  interests,  and  other  business  firms  were 
present  for  the  two-day  meet.  Talks  and  discussions 
featured  the  problems  associated  with  marketing  the 
principal  farm  products  in  South  Carolina,  particularly 
livestock,  poultry  and  eggs,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
seeds,  grains,  feeds,  and  miscellaneous  products. 
Director  D.  W.  Watkins  of  the  extension  service 
presided  over  the  sessions. 
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ALPHA  ZETA  ACTIVE 

The  Alpha  Zeta  Fraternity  enjoyed  a  discus- 
sion program  on  the  subject  "Courtship  and  Marriage" 
led  by  Dr.  O.  W.  Warmingham,  recently.  During 
Religious  Emphasis  Week,  the  Fraternity  met  jointly 
with  the  Dairy  Club  for  a  period  with  one  of  the 
"trouble  shooters".  Work  has  begun  on  the  tabula- 
tion of  the  answers  received  from  all  alumni  mem- 
bers, and  it  is  hoped  that  the  completed  alumni  news 
letter  will  be  in  the  mail  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
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AG.  FAIR  DISCONTINUED 

The  Agricultural  Fair  has  temporarily  been  dis- 
continued until  after  the  present  emergency.  The 
Ag.  Fair  Committee  composed  of  T.  E.  Garrison, 
chairman,  W.  M.  Hobson,  and  L.  A.  Williams  met 
with  the  faculty  advisors,  and  after  carefully  con- 
siderations of  all  the  shortages  due  to  this  all-out 
war  effort  decided  to  abandon  the  Ag.  Fair  plans  until 
after  the  war  clouds  have  vanished.  The  Ag.  Fair 
committee  wishes  to  extend  their  regrets  of  the 
abandonment  of  the  fair  to  the  previous  committee 
that  staged  such  a  successful  fair  last  year. 
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honey  flow  comes  early  in  the  spring  and  that  in 
most  conditions  the  bees  are  not  at  the  proper 
strength  to  gather  this  early  honey  flow,  Prevost 
advises  every  beekeeper  to  get  his  bees  in  right  con- 
dition to  gather  the  poplar  flow,  which  is  a  very 
heavy  flow. 
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CLEMSON  CANNED  PEACHES  ON  EXHIBITS 

In  appreciation  of  the  appropriation  the  general 
assembly  alloted  to  the  building  of  the  cannery  of 
Clemson,  the  horticulture  department  gave  the  legis- 
lature a  sampling  of  some  of  their  canned  peaches. 
The  peaches  were  served  to  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  state  government  in  paper  plates  with  saltine 
crackers  for  sampling.  Each  member  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  was  given  a  two  pound  jar  of  preserves 
with  the  Clemson  colors  of  purple  and  gold  on  the 
labels  of  the  cans. 
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NEW  COURSE 

There  has  been  a  new  course  added  to  the  curri- 
culum of  agricultural  students  entitled.  "Commercial 
Canning  and  Food  Preservation".  Mr.  L.  O.  van  Blair- 
com,  in  charge  of  the  new  horticulture  cannery,  is 
teaching  the  course.  The  new  course  consists  of 
two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  a  week.  During  the 
laboratory,  the  students  actually  carry  out  the  can- 
ning and  freezing  processes. 
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SWEET  POTATOES  NOW  BLOOMING 

For  the  past  three  years,  the  horticulture  depart- 
ment has  been  carrying  on  a  sweet  potato  breeding 
program.  In  order  to  produce  new  variaties  from 
true  seeds,  flowering  and  seed  production  must  take 
place.  Under  field  condition  popular  varieties  of 
sweet  potatoes  do  not  produce  flowers.  The  potato 
plants  that  are  being  used  in  this  breeding  program 
in  the  greenhouse  have  already  started  blooming. 
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RAISE  MORE  HONEY  SHORTAGE  OF  SUGAR  EXPERIMENT  WITH   SWEET  POTATOES 


Calling  on  every  beekeeper  in  South  Carolina 
ot  make  every  possible  effort  to  raise  more  hone} 
this  year,  Ned  Prevost,  bee  specialist  of  the  Clemson 
Colh  nsion  Service  says: 

"We  must  help  in  this  wartime  to  raise  some  if 
not  all  of  our  sweets.  '     Pointing  out  that  our  heaviest 


Dr.  J.  15.  Edmund,  associate  horticulturist  of  the 
S.  C.  experiment  station,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Dunkelberg, 
associate  agricultural  engineer,  are  working  with 
electricity  as  a  source  of  energy  for  sweet  potatoes. 
The\  are  planning  to  publish  a  bulletin  on  their 
experiment   after  this  season. 
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FURROWS 


PEANUTS  FOR  VICTORY 

"Peanuts  For  Victory",  is  the  title  of  a  circular 
recently  publshed  by  H.  A.  Woodle,  Extension  agro- 
nomist, through  the  Extension  Service.  Fats  and 
oils  are  important  materials  in  our  present  war 
economy.  CHir  farmers  must  greatly  increase  their 
production  of  these  essential  supplies  which  have  been 
depleted  by  reduced  imports  due  to  war  conditions. 
The  Farm  War  Program  calls  for  South  Carolina 
farmers  to  increase  their  production  of  peanuts  by 
350  percent  in  1942.  This  means  an  increase  from 
20,000  acres  in  1941  to  90,000  acres  in  1942.  By 
increasing  the  production  of  peanuts  for  oil,  farmers 
can  contribute  materially  to  the  national  war  effort, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  can  benefit  personally  by 
the  additional  cash  income. 
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SPEAKER 

Dr.  G.  H.  Aull,  head  of  the  department  of  agri- 
cultural economics  and  rural  sociology,  recently  spoke 
to  the  Western  South  Carolina  Torch  Club  in  Green- 
ville on  the  subject  "Some  Economic  and  Social  needs 
of  S.  C."  \Y\.  S.  C.  T.  C.  is  an  organization  composed 
of  educators  and  professional  workers  in  the  western 
part  of  South  Carolina.  The  membership  is  largely 
made  from  men  of  Clemson,  Greenville,  Spartanburg, 
Clinton,  and  Anderson. 
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Dr.  Cooper  Attended  AAA  Meeting  at  Capital 

Dr.  H.  P.  Cooper,  dean  of  the  school  of  agricul- 
ture, attended  a  meeting  of  the  Southern  Agricultural 
Deans  and  Directors  at  Washington,  D.  C.  This 
meeting  was  called  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  for  the  purpose  of  securing  coordin- 
ation of  the  AAA  and  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Station. 


-THE  AGRARIAN- 


THESIS  WORK 

The  Agronomy  Department  reports  that  32 
seniors  are  now  engaged  in  elementary  research  and 
are  making  a  very  promising  showing  in  their  work. 
This  would  lead  one  to  believe  there  is  a  distinct 
place  for  a  graduate  school  at  Clemson  in  agriculture. 


ADJUSTMENTS  NEED  TO  BE  MADE— Dr. 
Collings. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Collings,  professor  of  soils,  says,  "that 
something  is  wrong  when  an  acre  of  good  land  sells 
for  $10  and  costs  the  government  $200  to  have  it 
cleared  for  an  army  base,  as  is  reported  to  be  the 
case  in  Blackstone,  Virginia,  Camp  Area. 
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NEW  PROFESSOR 

Dr.  H.  T.  Polk,  associate  agronomist  of  the  ex- 
periment station,  has  replaced  J.  \V.  Jones  as  an 
instructor  in  the  soils  laboratory.  Mr.  Jones  left 
after  the  first  semester  to  report  for  duty  at  Fort 
McClellan,  Anniston,  Alabama. 


-THE  AGRARIAN- 


EXTENSION  SERVICE  MEN  TO  ARMY 

Recently,  the  extension  service  lost  three  of  its 
staff  members  to  the  army.  They  were:  G  H, 
Stewart,  assistant  agricultural  engineer,  W.  L.  Aber- 
nathv,  Jr.,  supervisor  test  demonstration  farms,  and  M. 
C.  McKenzie,  assistant  agricultural  engineer. 


THE  AGRARIAN 

SPRING 

A  pair  of  tiny  wool}-  lambs 
Peep  shyly   from  the  dale. 
A  bluebird  shrills  his  aria 
That  shames  the  nightingale. 
A  tiny,  green-tipped  tulip, 
A  shiny  sprig  of  grass. 
Proclaim   to  all  that  winter's  gone 
And  "Spring  is  here  at  last! 

THE  AGRARIAN 


Fine  bonded  writing  papers  can  now  be  made 
from  such  cotton  by-products  as  hull  shavings  and 
waste  from  ginning,  carding  and  other  cotton  clean- 
ing operations,  through  a  commercial  chemical,  sodium 
chlorite,  according  to  a  paper  manufacturer  of  Dalton, 
Massachusetts. 
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Mint — used  as  a  flavor  for  toothpaste,  gum  and 
medicine  is  grown  commercially  on  1,742  farms  in 
the  United  States— nearly  all  in  southern  Michigan 
and  northern  Indiana. 
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COTTON  CROP  INSURANCE 

Continued  from  page  11 

extent  of  the  loss— 50  per  cent  or  25  per  cent,  or 
whatever  the  loss  happens  to  be.  Then  payment  is 
made  on  the  basis  of  that  assessment. 

Sam — Well,  this  cotton  crop  insurance  doesn't 
sound  half  had. 

Williams — It  certainly  will  mean  a  lot  to  us 
here  in  the  Cotton  Belt.  You  see,  Sam.  crop  insur- 
ance protects  a  farmer  from  losing  his  crop  from 
all    unavoidale    hazards — 

Sam  (CUTTING  IX"  I-  Mich  as  weevils,  drought, 
flood,  storm,  and  disease— I  get  the  idea — 

Williams — and  it  guarantees  a  grower  a  fixed 
n.t ton  yield  every  year. 

Sam— That  ought  to  mean  a  steady  income  that 
will  come  in  might)  handy  for  farm  expenses,  taxes, 
and  house  expenses. 

Williams-  Sam.  the  insurance  makes  it  prof- 
itable for  a  person  to  build  up  the  soil  whether 
he  owns  or  rents  there're  hundreds  of  reasons  why 
cotton  crop  insurance  is  valuable  to  folks  in  the  South. 

Sam— You're  really  sold  on  it.  eh  Bob? 

Williams— Believe  I  am,  Sam,  believe  I  am. 

Sam  -Just  one  more  thing.  How  soon  do  insur- 
ance applications  have  to  be  in  at  the  AAA  office? 

Williams— ("dad  you  asked  that  question— that's 
important.  The  insurance  applications  must  be  made 
before  the  planting  starts.  The  actual  final  date 
varies  for  different  sections  of  the  Belt.  In  most 
places  the  deadline  is  sometime  in  March — We'll  have 
to  check  with  the  AAA  office  for  specific  information. 

Sam — Well,  that  crop  insurance  sounds  like  a 
i  id  thing,  all  right. 

Williams — Personally.  I  think  every  farmer 
should  insure  his  cotton  crop.  Almost  every  cotton 
farmer  has  had  crop  failures  sometime  during  his 
farming  operations.  And.  as  Ear  as  I  can  see.  this 
cotton  crop  insurance  is  the  only  way  a  grower  can 
guarantee  himself  and  his  famih  that  he'll  have  cotton 
to  sell.  There  just  isn't  any  other  way  to  protect 
againsl  crop  failures  except  by  crop  insurance.  Oi 
course,  we  aren't  looking  for  crop  failure  this  year, 
Put    it   c<  lines  ( Mice   in  a   while. 

Sam      That's  right,  we  need  to  he  prepared. 
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INSTEAD  OF  REPLANTING 

COTTONSEED- 

TksATirmm 
CBRESANj 


There's  everything  to  gain  —  and 
nothing  to  lose — when  vou  plant 
CERESAN  -  treated  cottonseed ! 
Ceresan  generally  reduces  seed  rot- 
ting, sore-shin,  certain  other  seed- 
borne  diseases;  commonly  gives 
stronger,  more  uniform  stands  at  a 
saving  in  seed;  usually  increases 
yields,  often  as  much  as  10  to  25%. 
Inexpensive,  easy  to  use.  When  you 
buy  seed,  look  for  the  Ceresan 
Treatment  Tag.  Ask  dealer  for  free 
Cotton  Pamphlet  or  write  Bayer- 
Semesan    Co.,    Wilmington,    Del. 
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WHY  MILK  IN  NUTRITION? 

CHARLES   A.   JAMES,   III    '43 

Today  there  is  a  nation  wide  effort  to  provide 
food  which  will  aid  in  keeping  our  country  in  super- 
ior health.  It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
nutritionists  that  milk  and  milk  products  are  the 
foundation  of  an  adequate  diet  for  adults  as  well  as 
growing  children  and   invalids. 

Milk  has  long  been  known  as  an  important  food, 
but  the  reasons  for  its  importance  have  been  found 
in  comparatively  recent  times.  Nature  provided 
milk  with  the  intention  of  supplying  the  new-born 
with  the  proper  nutrients  for  best  growth.  Man  has 
taken  advantage  of  this  "most  nearly  perfect  food" 
for  his  own  use. 

The  average  protein  content  of  cow's  milk  is  3-5 
per  cent.  This  protein  is  more  complete  than  any 
other,  as  it  contains  all  the  essential  as  well  as  the 
nonessential  amino  acids.  The  high  quality  of  this 
protein  facilitates  the  successful  use  of  milk  by  itself 
or  as  a  supplement  for  the  amino  acids  not  found  in 
cereals-  High  quality  protein  is  known  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  growth  and  maintenance  of 
the  body- 

Although  milk  does  not  supply  an  adequate 
amount  of  iodine  and  iron,  the  remaining  mineral 
content  is  sufficiently  high  to  overcome  the  defici- 
ency. Milk  is  perhaps  man's  best  source  of  calcium. 
A  quart  of  milk  contains  about  one  gram  of  calcium- 
Phosphorus  and  potassium  are  also  found  in  sizeable 
quantities.  Sodium  and  chlorine  are  found  in  medium 
amounts,  while  iron,  iodine,  copper,  mangonese,  zinc, 
and  sulphur  are  found  in  small  amounts.  Minerals 
are  needed  in  the  production  of  sound  bones  and 
teeth,  and  they  are  also  necessary  in  other  bodily 
functions 

When  the  dairy  cow  is  fed  the  proper  rations, 
she  produces  milk  extremely  high  in  vitamins  A 
and  G.  Dr-  H.  C.  Sherman  considers  whole  milk  as 
the  most  important  source  of  vitamin  A  in  American 
and  European  diets-  According  to  Roadhouse  and 
Henderson,  milk  is  the  most  important  source  of 
vitamin  G. 

Variable  amounts  of  the  B  complex  and  vitamin 
C  are  found  in  milk-  Vitamins  D  and  E  are  found  in 
moderately  large  amounts.  All  these  vitamins  men- 
tioned are  necessary  for  protection  against  disease, 
for  growth,  and  for  maintenance- 
Milk  fat  acts  as  ;.  medium  for  fat  soluble  vitamins, 
and  both  the  milk  fat  and  the  sugar  lactose,  act 
as  a  source  of  energy-  Lactose  also  provides  a  food 
for  Lactobacillus  acidophilus,  beneficial  bacteria 
found  in  the  small  intestines- 
Milk  is  not  an  expensive  food  for  the  amount  of 
nutrients  it  provides.  It  is  highly  palatable  and  can 
be  almost  completely  digested  and  assimilated-  All 
those  who  are  anxious  to  enjoy  a  most  healthful  life 
should  by  all  means  make  milk  a  part  of  their 
eating  habit. 


A  new  rubber  substitute,  utilizing  natural  gas 
in  its  manufacture,  is  being  developed  by  Dr.  Eugene 
P.  Schoch,  director.  University  of  Texas,  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Chemistry. 
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THE   AGRARIAN  PRESENTS 

MR.  L.  M.  BAUKNIGHT,  B.  S. 


.Mr.  I..  M.  Bauknight,  teacher  of  Vocational  Agri- 
culture in  Easley.  S.  C.  was  the  first  man  to 
teach  agriculture  in  a  high  school  in  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Bauknight  has  now  been  at  Easley  for  over 
twenty  years  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  teach- 
t  rs  in  the  country 

A  graduate  of  Newberry,  he  took  graduate  work- 
in  Vocational  Agricultural  Education  so  he  could 
teach  his  chosen  subject.  Not  being  contented  with 
this,  he  took  graduate  work  at  Cornell  too.  In  1941 
Clemson  had  the  pleasure  of  awarding  Mr.  Bauk- 
night his  B.  S.  degree. 

From  the  first  year  that  he  came  to  Easley  he 
has  had  a  growing  interest  in  farming  problems;  both 
the  student  and  farmer  viewpoints  came  under  his 
close  scrutiny.  Only  a  few  boys  were  interested  in 
taking  agriculture,  when  he  first  started  teaching  in 
Easley,  but  their  interest  soon  grew  and  now  he 
has  a  large  class  of  boys  taking  the  subject.  There 
were  soon  too  many  students  for  one  man  to  ade- 
quately teach  so  an  assistant  Agriculture  teacher 
was  employed  to  leach  the  eighth   and  ninth  grade. 

Mr.    Bauknight    organized    a    Future    Farmer    of 


America  chapter  at  Easley  early  in  his  teaching 
career.  The  chapter  participates  in  judging,  speak- 
ing and  other  leadership  activities. 

He  holds  evening  classes  in  all  the  communities 
around  Easley.  These  classes  are  to  introduce  new 
and  better  farming  methods  to  progressive  farmers. 

In  recognization  of  his  outstanding  teaching 
and  leadership  qualities,  he  was.  in  1937.  awarded  the 
distinction  of  being  named  "master  teacher"  of  South 
Carolina.  He  has  done  much  in  helping  the  farmers 
increase  crop  yields  and  in  the  conservation  of  their 
soil.  Many  of  his  students  have  won  prizes  in  cotton, 
hay.  and  other  crop  contests. 

His  winning  smile  and  outstanding  personality 
has  won  him  an  enviable  spot  in  the  hearts  ot  many 
all  over  the  South. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  accomplish- 
ments of  .Mr.  [..  M.  Bauknight  a  man  that  any  pub- 
lication would  be  nroud  to  honor. 


-THE   AGRARIAN- 


The  College  of  Charleston  is  the  oldest  college 
south  of  Virginia  and  the  oldest  municipal  college 
in  the  United   States. 
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Iff  economical,  labor-saving  power-equipment  like  this  Model 
B  tractor  and  "40"  All-Crop  Harvester  that  Allis-Chalmers 
builds.  It  makes  the  family-farm  independent  of  outside  help 
and  slashes  production  costs.  When  you  buy  A-C  power,  you 
buy  power  to  fit  the  farm  rather  than  get  a  farm  to  fit  the  power. 

SET  YOUR  SIGHTS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Q  There's  no  time  like  the  present  to  give 
thought  to  the  future.  Next  to  farming  itself, 
the  business  of  supplying  farmers  with  modern 
farm  equipment  is  proving  most  attractive  to 
many  agricultural  minded  young  men.  An  Allis- 
Chalmers  dealership  will  keep  you  in  close  touch 
with  agriculture,  and  offers  great  opportunities 
for  service.  It's  a  career  which  will  enable  you 
to  contribute  to  independence  and  better  living 
on  the  family  size  farm — through  mechanization. 


YOUR    "FURROW    ^J&W       TO    THE    FUTURE"    BEGINS    HERE 


ALLIS-CHALMERS  MANUFACTURING  CO 
Dept.  43,  Tractor  Division,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Gentlemen  :  Please  send  free  catalogs 
checked  to  help  me  plan  for  the  future. 
D  1-Plow  Tractor  D  2-Row  Tractor 

D  2-Plow  Tractor  □  Implements 

D  All-Crop  Harvester         d  Corn  Harvester 


£  The  post-war  world  of  tomorrow  is  already  beckoning 
to  the  clear-eyed,  straight  thinking,  strong-bodied  American 
youth  of  today.  It  has  a  job  for  you  ...  an  opportunity  that 
challenges  the  imagination  of  red-blooded  young  men,  who 
are  imbued  with  the  fighting  pioneer  spirit  of  their  forefathers. 

To  you  men  of  tomorrow  who  love  the  soil,  this  challenge 
is  particularly  alluring  ...  it  calls  for  vision  and  daring  .  . .  for 
planning,  building,  working  toward  a  greater,  more  abundant 
agriculture  than  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Power  equipment  for  family  size  farms  will  be  your  ally. 
These  family  farms  have  always  been  the  bulwark  of  American 
strength  and  character  . .  .  yet  for  too  long  they  were  havens 
of  drudgery  and  physical  hardship.  Allis-Chalmers  considers 
it  a  privilege  to  contribute  to  their  liberation — by  developing 
power  equipment  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  family  size  farm. 
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General  view  of  Experimental  Hot  Bed 
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COURTESY    S.    C.    EXPERIMENT    STATION 
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Appearance  of  cotton  growing  at    P.  H.  5.  O. 
on  Cecil  Sandy   loan 
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Appearance   of  cotton  growing   at    I'.    II.  6.5 

on  Cecil  Sandy  loan 
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HORTICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 
LABORTORY 

Continued  on  page  6 

and  then  allowed  to  ripen  at  somewhat  lower  tem- 
peratures a  uniformly  ripened  and  colored  produce 
is  obtained   which  may  be  handled  satisfactorily. 

The  Horticultural  Products  Laboratory  is  48  x 
62  feet  inside  dimensions  and  has  a  concrete  floor 
which  is  easily  drained.  Such  a  floor  is  important 
in  the  sanitation  of  a  canning  plant.  The  equipment 
includes  a  peeling  machine,  an  exhaust  box,  two 
closing  machines,  four  canning  sinks,  two  cooking 
retorts,  two  cooling  retorts,  two  steam  jacketed  pre- 
serving kettles,  and  an  overhead  electric  hoist  to 
handle  the  baskets  of  cans  when  they  are  placed  in 
the  retorts.  The  peeling  and  exhaust  machines  were 
designed  and  built  by  Prof.  Van  Blaricom. 

There  are  only  three  peeling  machines  of  the 
type  used  at  Clemson  in  the  eastern  United  States. 
The  main  advantage  of  this  machine  is  that  ripe 
fruit  of  high  quality  can  be  peeled  without  excess 
softening.  For  the  peeling  process,  the  halves  are 
placed  on  a  LaPorte  belt  which  carries  them  first 
to  a  section  of  the  machine  that  warms  the  skins 
bj  steam.  While  the  skins  arc  still  warm,  they  are 
next  carried  to  another  section  where  they  are 
sprayed  with  hot  lye,  which  remains  on  the  skins 
for  approximately  25  seconds.  Then  the  halves  reach 
a  third  section  of  the  machine,  where  they  are  sprayed 
with  cold,  pure  water  to  remove  all  traces  of  the 
peeling  and  lye.  From  there  they  go  to  the  canning 
sinks,  where  they  are  examined  and  graded  before 
being  placed  in  cans. 

The  consumer's  reaction  to  the  peaches  canned 
at  Clemson  last  season  was  extraordinary,  as  shown 
by  sales  of  the  fruit.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  if  all  South  Carolina-grown  peaches  were  canned 
in  a  similar  manner  the  entire  crop  could  be  disposed 
of  and  consumers  could  eat  South  Carolina  peaches 
the  year  round  instead  of  just  during  the  fresh 
fruit  season. 

The  coming  season  it  is  expected  that  further 
work  will  be  done  with  peaches,  including  varieties 
not  tested  last  year.  Experiments  with  other  South 
Carolina-grown  fruits  and  vegetables  will  be  in 
progress  when  peaches  are  not  in  season.  Equipment 
for  putting  in  a  quick  freezing  cabinet  and  storage 
room  is  on  hand  also.  It  is  believed  that  at  least 
seme  fruits  and  vegetables,  other  than  peaches,  offer 
possibilities  for  commercial  canning  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  southeast.  Tin's  State  now  imports  most 
of  its  canned  products  from  other  sections,  and  if 
the  Horticultural  Products  Laboratory  can  demon- 
strate that  these  products  can  be  successfully  and 
economically  processed  in  South  Carolina,  it  will  be 
a  real  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  In 
1940  California  alone  canned  twelve  million  cases  of 


peach   products  as   compared  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  cases  for  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

The  fact  that  California  can  sell  canned  peaches 
at  a  profit  after  shipping  them  across  the  continent 
should,  in  view  of  the  experiments  last  season, 
encourage  the  development  of  a  canning  indus- 
try here. 

THE   AGRARIAN 


Barley  for  the  Feed  Crop 

From  no  acreage  a  few  years  ago,,  1  tar  ley  has 
been  promoted  as  a  needed  crop  in  Sumter  county 
until  now  it  is  rather  generally  planted.  It  appears 
to  have  won  its  place  on  the  farms  of  the  county 
because-  farmers  like  it.  It  fills  a  distinct  need,  and 
it  makes  profitable  yields  here.  County  Agent  J.  M. 
Eleazer  reports  that  on  19  demonstrations  the  past 
year  covering  163  acres  the  average  yield  was  29^4 
bushels  per  acre.  "It  has  the  value  of  corn,  costs 
only  a  third  as  much  per  acre  to  produce,  and  we  can 
make  as  man}-  or  more  bushels  per  acre",  he  says. 
"With  labor  so  scarce  and  high,  the  planting  of  this 
crop,  which  requires  much  less  labor  than  corn,  was 
enlarged  in  the  fall." 
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In  the  Aiken  area  of  S.  C.  is  found  the  largest  and 
purest  sedimentary  kaolin  deposit  in  the  United 
States. 


PROTECT  YOUR  PEACH  CROP 
— with — 

PAN 
PEACH   SPRAY 


PAN  contains  all  the  necessary  ingredients 
to  assure  maxium    protection. 

SIMPLE  TO  USE 

PAN  is  used  at  the  rate  of  8  pounds  to  50 
gallons  of  water  and  is  put  up  in  convenient 
units:— Cases  of  4-8  lb.  bags,  cases  of  2-16 
lb.  bags  and  cases  of  4-16   lb  bags. 

Leading  peach  growers  throught  the  coun- 
try find  PAN  PEACH  SPRAY  the  best  answer 
to  their    spraying  problems. 


TheJ.W.Woolfolk,Ltd. 


MANUFACTURES 


Fort   Valley, 


Georgia 
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COMPLIMENTS    OF 


L.  C.  Martin  Drug  Company 


P.   S.  McCOLLUM,   Owner 


Official  College  Book  and  Supply  Store 


CLEMSON  COLLEGE    @    SOUTH  CAROLINA 


THE  EPTING    DISTRIBUTING  CO. 

LEESVILLE,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

STATE    DISTRIBUTORS 

TENESSEE  BASIC  SLAG 

MANUFACTURERS 

Fertilizers  —  Feeds —  Insecticides 

SPECIALISTS  IN  FARM  SEEDS  OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

[NOUIRIES  SOLICITED  ON: 

ROTFNONE  DUSTS  •  PY-RO  CATTLE  LOUSE  PIWDER— Extension  Formula. 
DUSTING  AND  SPRAYING  EYUIPMENT  •  PASTURE  SEEDS:  White  Dutch 
("lover.  Dallis  Grass.  Carpet  Grass.  Common  Lespedeza  ♦  LESPEDEZAS:  Certi- 
Kobe,  Korean.  Tenn.  76,  and  Common.  •  CUSTOM  HAULING  &  SCARI- 
FYING Lespedeza  &  Crotalaria  •  CROTALARIES:  Straita,  Giant  Straita,  Late 
Spectabilis,  &  Early  (Carolinal  Spectabilis  •  VETCHES:  Hairv.  Common, 
&      Mixed      •      AUSTRAIN      WINTER      PEAS      i      CRIMSON      CLOVER 

•  i'khana      INOCULANTS      for      All       Legumes     3     SOYBEANS      COWPEAS 

•  VELBET    I'.KANS      •      CATTAIL    MILLET    for   Dry-Weather    Summer    Pastures 

•  SEED  <>ATS.  WHEAT,  RYE,  BARLEY      •      MEAT  SCRAPE.   FISH  MEAL.  PEA- 
NUT    MEAL.     ■»:.';       Protein      •      ALFALFA      MEAL      •      DRIED      RUTTERMILK 

•  THE    PARAMOUNT   LIME  SPREADER    (Trailer  Type). 

Ask  for  Literature,  Name  <>f  Nearest  Dealer,  and  Prices  on 
TENNESSEI    BASIC  SLAG,  C.ulots  or   Trucklots 
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Green  Fields  Op 
for 


When  mankind  was  young,  in  the  pre-agricultural  or  pastoral  period, 
the  frontier  was  a  new-found,  far-off  grazing  ground.  Even  in  the 
memory  of  men  yet  living  the  frontier  was  still  geographical — forests 
laid  waste  by  the  woodsman's  axe . . .  virgin  sod  turning  to  golden 
fields  of  wheat  and  flax  . . .  everywhere  the  exploration  and  exploitation 
of  added  earth. 

Frontiers  for  youth  today  are  not  in  the  narrow  old  earth,  but  in  the 
boundless  acreage  of  new  ideas,  new  knowledge,  new  methods,  new 
machines.  Late  discoveries  in  forage  reveal  new  frontiers  in  soil  conserva- 
tion and  livestock  feeding.  The  new  Case  Sliced-Hay  Pick-Up  Baler,  final 
stage  in  making  air-conditioned  hay  by  the  Case  System,  opens  one  of 
these  frontiers.  It  enables  every-day  farmers  to  capture  and  keep  more 
protein  and  more  total  nutrients  .  .  .  more  color  and  palatability  .  .  .  more 
vitamins  and  minerals  . . .  than  ever  before  was  feasible  with  field-cured  hay. 
This  compact,  continuous-feed  baler  works  with  a  small  tractor  and  a  total 
crew  of  three,  takes  seven-foot  windrows  at  the  same 
speed  as  mower  and  side-rake,  builds  bales  that  separate 
into  sections  as  easy  to  feed  as  serving  sliced  bread. 

New  frontiers  for  youth  are  the  fruit  of  free  enterprise. 
Youth's  chance  is  in  progress.  Only  where  men  and 
money  are  free  to  dare,  to  risk  loss  in  hope  of  gain,  is 
there  place  for  young  ideas,  young  energy,  young  cour- 
age. Now,  as  a  century  ago,  this  company  takes  youth's 
part.  J.  I.  Case  Company,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 


In  1842  the  youthful  Jerome  I.  Case 
began  to  furnish  American  agricul- 
ture with  grain-saving  machines.  In 
1942  the  company  he  founded  is 
celebrating  its  centennial  with  na- 
tional ceremonials,  historical  pag- 
eantry, and  educational  exhibits. 
You  are  invited  to  witness  these 
special  events  of  the  Case  Centennial 
year.  Look  for  local  and  regional 
announcements. 
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ABOUT  THIS  AND  THAT 


BY  THE  EDITORS 


I* 


An  Open  Letter  To  All  Students 

You  arc  probably  aware  tliat  Clem  son  College 
is  infested  with  a  multitude  of  pseudo-service  and 
psuedo-named  organizations  that  only  serve  as  step- 
ping stones  to  larger  and  still  more  useless  frater- 
nities that  issue  keys  by  the  bushel,  service  by  the 
gram,  and  then  sit  complacently  aside  with  a  smile 
of  satisfaction  and  an  air  of  accomplishment. 

It  is  up  to  the  students  of  Clemson  to  remedy 
this  deplorable  situation  that  reflects  on  every  under- 
graduate. And  it's  up  to  the  Club  officers  to  insure 
remedical  measures  being   taken. 

Is  your  club  a  mecca  for  aspiring  sophomores  and 
juniors  who  cease  to  be  active  members  as  soon  as 
keys  have  been  awarded  and  officers  elected? 

\\  hat  did  your  club  do  this  year?  Let  me  guess. 
There  was  a  social,  and  open  house,  perhaps  a  Christ- 
mas dance — any  thing  else?  If  not  disband  or  reor- 
ganize. An  organization  that  can't  justify  its 
existence  has  no  business  at  Clemson,  and  at  times 
like  these  least  of  all. 

Many  of  our  otherwise  worthy  organizations 
have  become  a  laughingstock  for  the  cadet  corps 
because  of  their  generosity  in  awarding  tokens  that 
should  represent  achievement  and  not  merely  mem- 
bership. Is  there  any  reason  why  keys  should  not 
be  allowed  to  be  presented  to  anyone  but  seniors 
since  they  alone  can  wear  them? 

This  condition  isn't  confined  to  the  Agriculture 
or  Education  school — it  is  a  contagious  malady  that 
lias  all  of  us  in  its  grasp.  Since  it  is  school  wide 
let's  unite  as  a  school  and   stamp   it  out   .   .   .   NOW! 


-THE   AGRARIAN- 


Victory  Program 


Launching  a  seven-point  Victory  Program  by 
South  Carolina  farm  boys  and  girls  through  organ- 
ized 4- If  Clubs  is  announced  by  Dan  Sawer,  state 
boys'  club  agent  and  Mrs.  Harriett  Johnson,  state 
girls'  dub  leader.  Basis  of  the  program  was  laid  down 
in  a  discussion  of  civilian  defense  at  a  recent  con- 
nee  in  Washington  between  4-11  club  leaders  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mrs.  Franklin 
h    Roosevelt. 

The    program    call     for    (1)    interpreting    to     the 
community    the   four   freedoms:   Freedom  of  Speech, 
edom  of  Worship.  Freedom  from  want,  and   Free- 
dom  from    fear,  (2)    making  ever)    efforl   to  produce 
:i'1'1  ""  "-I'd  foods  in    III  dub  projects,   (3) 

ollecting    scrap    metal,    burlap, 
"l'1   l,;M"  (4)   developing   individual    and    com- 

munis    he.-dth.    (5)     learning    useful    technical    and 


mechanical  skills  and  volunteering  for  civilian  defense 
work,  (6)  practicing  the  democratic  procedure,  and 
(7)  understanding  the  social  and  economic  forces  at 
work  through  discussion  groups  and  other  organized 
activities. 

The  Program  is  a  wartime  revision  of  a  seven- 
point   program  which  30,000  4-H  club  members  and 
!800  local  4-H  club    leaders  in  South  Carolina  have 
been  carrying  forward  for  the  last  year  and  a  half. 
THE   AGRARIAN 
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Why- 


Oconee  County,  one  of  the  smallest  and  least 
prosperous  counties  of  South  Carolina,  last  year 
refused  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  This  sum  of 
money  was  every  bit  turned  down  by  Oconee  farmers, 
and  God  knows  they  can  ill  afford  to  lose  even  one 
penny-  Perhaps  these  farmers  do  not  even  know  of 
their  loss,  but  with  eighty  professional  workers  in 
agriculture  in  the  county,  each  farmer  should  have 
been  contacted  and  assisted  in  saving  his  share  of 
the  lost  fortune. 

Farmers  in  Oconee  County  probably  will  say, 
"We  lost  $25,000?  Shucks,  we  haven't  had  that  much 
money"  True,  but  this  money  was  lost  through 
negligence  in  failing  to  take  advantage  of  govern- 
ment soil  building  payments  under  the  AAA  Soil 
Building  program. 

Let's  expand  this  sum  to  cover  the  entire  state. 
There  are  forty  -  six  counties  in  South  Carolina- 
Assuming  that  each  county  lost  approximately  the 
same  amount  as  Oconee,  the  total  loss  to  South  Caro- 
lina farmers  was  $1,150,000!  That  sum  is  greater 
than  South  Carolina's  allotment  from  the  Federal 
government  for  agriculture  teachers.  Had  they  done 
nothing  other  than  persuade  farmers  to  take  full 
advantage  of  these  payments,  their  salaries  would 
have  been  fully  earned.  $1,150,000  would  be  one 
dollar  for  each  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  state. 
$1,150,000  equals  the  total  amount  of  money  approp- 
riated the  University  of  South  Carolina,  The  Citadel, 
Winthrop  and  Clemson  College  for  one  year  by  the 
state  legislature.  The  refused  soil  building  payments 
would  have  aided    in  educating  our  youth. 

On  whom  does  the  responsibility  for  these  losses 
rest?  On  the  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture, 
on  the  county  agents,  on  you,  you,  and  you — the 
agricultural  leaders  of  the  state.  And  $1,150,000  was 
DOl  the  onl)  loss,  because  the  soil  lost  fertility  instead 
of  gaining  it ;  yields  have  decreased  instead  of  increas- 
ing and  the  average  farm  income  in  South  Carolina 
has  stuck  mar  its  $240  level., Snap  out  of  it  and 
pay  your  own  salary  by  helping  the  farmer  get  his 
just  deserts  .  •  . 


© 
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SWEET  POTATO  DISEASES 

Continued  from   page  4 

the  potatoes  will  he  selected  from  the  field  hv  inspec- 
ting closel\-  for  evidence  of  wilt,  black  rot,  and  scurf. 
It  has  been  found  desirable  to  let  the  potatoes  remain 
in  the  field  from  one  to  two  hours  before  picking 
Those  selected  and  carefully  handled  are  stored 
separately  for  seed  potatoes.  Storage  conditions 
will  be  taken  up  last. 

The  most  disease  free  of  the  previously  selected 
potatoes  are  dipped,  for  at  least  eight  minutes  and  not 
longer  than  ten  minutes  in  a  1-1000  (1  ounce  in  8 
gallons  of  water)  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  just 
before  being  bedded  the  last  of  March  and  first  of 
April.  This  operation,  rendering  the  potatoes  poison- 
ous as  food,  kills  the  scurf,  wilt  and  black  rot  which 
may  be  present  on  the  outside  of  the  potato.  Semesan 
Bel  has  been  recommended  by  some  manufacturers 
for  the  disinfection,  however,  the  South  Carolina 
Experiment  Station  has  not  found  it.  to  be  as  effec- 
tive as  the  mercuric  chloride  treatment. 

Bedding  is  done  in  new  soil,  the  upper  four  or 
more  inches  in  which  the  potatoes  are  located  having 
been  treated  with  1-3  pound  of  hydrated  or  builders 
lime  per  square  foot  bed  area.  This  practice,  recom- 
mended by  the  South  Carolina  Extension  Service, 
aids  in  the  control  of  various  seed  bed  rots  with  a 
resulting  increase  in  the  number  of  slips  obtained 
per  bushel.  The  old  seed  bed  soil  may  be  used  when 
properly   sterilized   with    steam. 

Slips  are  taken  from  the  bed.  all  those  appearing 
diseased  discarded,  and  the  desirable  ones  set  in  a 
field  where  not  one  potato  has  been  grown  for  at 
least  three  years.  Manure  used  in  the  field  can 
sometimes  cause  serious  infection  even  though  p<  ta 
toes  haven't  been  planted  on  the  soil  for  some  time. 
In  the  Coastal  Plains  at  the  Kdisto  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, it  was  observed  that  a  greater  per  centage  of 
number  one's  free  from  diseases  were  obtained  from 
vine  cuttings  than  from  slips.  The  relatively  shorter 
growing  season  in  the  Piedmont  prevents  the  pro- 
duction of  an  entire  crop  from  vine  cuttings,  new 
seed  potatoes  should  be  obtained  in  this  way  because 
they  are  usually  more  free  from  disease  than  other- 
wise. With  careful  selection,  the  use  of  vine  cuttings, 
disinfection  of  seed  potatoes,  and  crop  rotation,  field 
diseases  can   be    controlled. 

Xow,  what  shall  be  done-  a!  out  the  control  oi 
the  storage  bouse  diseases?  Proper  curing  and 
storage  temperatures  and  relative  humidity  is  usually 
the  answer  to  these  rot  problems.  The  old  method 
of  curing,  reported  by  some  as  satisfactory,  used  a 
temperature  of  80  to  85  degrees  P.,  for  from  7  to 
15  days  with  all  possible  ventilation.  At  present,  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.,  recommends  a  temperature  of  80-S5 
degrees  P..  humidity  of  90%,  and  only  enough 
ventilation  to  prevent  the  condensation  of  moisture 
on  the  walls. 

Under  these    conditions,  the    wounds  and  bruises 


on  the  potato  heal  very  quickly,  thus  preventing  the 
entrance  of  the  soft  rot  organism.  After  the  curing 
period  is  over,  the  storage  house  should  be  held  as 
close  to  a  temperature  of  55  degrees  FF.,  as  possible 
and  at  a  relative  humidity  of  85  to  90%.  Such  storage 
conditions  will  very  appreciably  check  the  spread  of 
the  black  rot. 
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Education  With  Jersey  Insurance 

Continued   from  Page  5 

Every  year  we  have  been  successful  at  the  fairs.  Two 
years  we  took  our  cows  to  three  fairs.  Most  of  our 
money  has  gone  back  into  the  herd.  This  past  show 
season  we  won  two  fourths,  five  thirds,  fourteen 
seconds,  twenty   seven  firsts  and  six  championships. 

We  started  selling  grade  "A"  milk  in  1938,  and 
hired  a  herdsman  The  next  year  it  became  necessary 
to  add  another   man  to  assist  him. 

The  Annual  Jersey  Sale  is  held  at  our  home 
town,  Newberry.  S.  C.  As  I  was  ready  to  enter 
college  in  the  fall  of  1940,  we  placed  four  heifers  in 
the  sale.  The  returns  from  these  four  heifers  paid 
my  expenses  at  Clemson  the  first  year.  My  brothers 
had  the  full  responsibility  of  raising  the  calves  while 
1  was  away  at  college.  As  another  brother  was 
entering  Clemson  in  the  fall  of  1941,  and  the  expenses 
i  i"  the  two  of  us  would  amount  to  quite  a  sum,  we 
had  to  place  nine  head  of  heifers  and  first-calf  cows 
in  the  Annual  Sale  for  that  year.  We  had  reason  to 
be  very  much  pleased  with  the  returns  from  this 
srle  The  nine  head  sold  for  $2,025,  for  an  average 
of  $225.00  each.  One  of  our  heifers  almost  topped 
the  sale,  selling  for  $340.00. 

Past  fall  two  of  my  brothers  were  members  of 
the  dairy  judging  team  which  won  first  place  in  South 
Carolina.  As  a  reward  for  placing  first  in  the  state 
they  were  given  a  trip  to  the  National  Dairy  Show. 
My  father  and  I  also  made  the  trip.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  educational  trips  that  I  have  ever  taken. 

Our  Jersey  Insurance  policies  are  maturing  and 
paying  dividents.  besides  helping  to  change  our 
farm  from  a  one-crop  cotton-farm  into  a  dairy  farm. 
Our  January  1942  inventory  shows  Eighty-five  head 
of  registered  Jerseys. 

Since  the  beginning  of  our  Jersey  Insurance 
policy  another  boy  has  been  born  into  our  family,  and 
we  have  already  purchased  his  own  particular  "insur- 
ance cow-policy"  although  he  is  not  yet  two  years- 
old.  In  times  like  these  when  we  can  be  certain  of 
few  things,  we  are  quite  confident  of  this — that  our 
little  brother  will  earn  his  "dip"  as  we  are  now  earn- 
ing ours,  along  the  "Milky  Way.'' 

THE  AGRARIAN 

Producing  vegetables  at  home  puts  the  food 
supply  right  where  it  is  to  be  used.  It  dosen't  take 
any  freight  cost  or  trucks  to  move  the  food  to  those 
families  and  transportation  is  needed  badly  for  other 
things  these  days. 
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The  Tax  Situation 

"Not  <>nl\  has  tax  delinquency  deprived  units 
mi'  government  of  millions  of  dollars  of  public  revenue, 
but  it  has  exerted  a  depressing  influence  upon  prop- 
erty values  and,  unless  cheeked  will  gather  momen- 
tum each  succeeding  years." 

So  declares  Dr.  Aull,  head  of  the  Agricultural 
Economics  Department  of  the  South  Carolina  Experi- 
ment Station,  in  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  337, 
•'The  Nature  and  Extent  of  Tax  Delinpuency  in  South 
Carolina."'  The  publication,  now  ready  for  free  distri- 
bution, may  he  had  from  the  Publications  Department 
of  Clemson. 

"The  study  reported  in  the  bulletin  indicates 
that  tax  delinquency  has  become  chronic  in  the  case  of 
main  farms  and  is  acute  at  some  time  or  other  on 
three  out  of  every  four  of  those  listed  for  taxation," 
says  Dr.  Aull.  "The  average  farm  property  in  the 
state  is  delinquent  once  every  two  years." 

"The  situation  is  distressing  because  it  is  evi- 
dence of  widespread  and  gross  inequalities  in  the 
assessment  of  property  for  tax  purposes,"  Dr.  Aull 
continues.  "If  farm  properties  were  equitably  assessed, 
one  of  the  most  important  causes  of  tax  delinquency 
would  be  removed." 

The  bulletin  reports  on  the  trend  of  delinquency, 
as  to  properties,  acreages,  and  taxes,  frequency  of 
delinquency,  characteristics  of  delinquent  and  nonde- 
liquent properties,  the  current  status  of  delinquent 
properties,  with  some  conclusions  and  suggestions 
on  bringing  about  improvements  in  tax  delinquency. 
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WASH  DAY 

<iit  up  nigger!     Ain't  you  shame 

Sittin  dere  in  dat  col'  shade. 
Here  Cse  washin'  clothes  agin. 
X  de   crop  ain'  nere  don'  made. 
Ain't  yuh   see  dat   grass)    corn? 
Cainl   j  uh  see  dem  weed  ? 
See  dat  hoe   'gainst  de  balm? 
\int  \  uh  mule  need  tied ? 
H'yer    yuh    chillun.     Come     'ere 
Caint  yuh  hear  me  squall  ? 
Ain't   yuh  gonna  hep  yer  ma. 
Washin'  clothes   'u  all  ? 


(put 
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BODIFORD'S 


Clemson's    Reliable 


Cleaners  and  Pressers 


Orangeburg's   Big   Hog   Crop 

In  December  the  Orangeburg  Livestock  Asso- 
ciation completed  in  four  sales  one  of  its  best  month's 
business,  when  2356  hogs  weighing  473,475  pounds 
sold  for  373  farmers,  netting  the  farmers  $47,363.67. 
The  record  for  any  one  sale  during  the  past  year 
look  place  on  December  17  when  715  hogs  were  sold 
for  $15,053.11.  The  association  in  the  first  half  of 
its  year's  business  has  sold  8517  hogs  which  returned 
to  the  growers  $170,218.56.  This  shows  a  substan- 
tial increase  over  the  same  period  last  year.  From 
last  year's  total  sales,  farmers  received  over  $233,000 
for  their  hogs.  "Indications  are  that  this  year's 
sale  of  the  association  will  exceed  that  of  any  pre- 
vious year",  says  County  Agent  R.  D.  Suber.  "Hogs 
have  been  moving  to  market  through  the  association 
in  fairly  regular  numbers.  The  highest  price  at  any 
one  sale  was  11.55.  A  higher  percentage  of  the  hogs 
sold  are  grading  Xo.  1  than  ever  before.  This  is 
evidence  that  farmers  are  feeding  out  hogs  to  a 
better  condition  for  market." 
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Are  you  sometimes  looked  upon  as  a  trifle  weak- 
minded  because  you  are  an  ardent  lover  of  animals — 
champion  of  their  rights  against  mans'  thoughtless 
cruelties?  If  this  is  the  case  you  are  in  excellent 
and  distinguished  company — of  kindred  spirit  with 
men  like  Carlyle,  Joweth,  Mill,  Tennyson.  Manning, 
Martineau.  Browning,  .Alfred  Russel  Wallace.  Victor 
Hugo,  Henry  Irwing,  John  Ruskin,  Dickens,  Gals- 
worthy, Henry  Beagh,  George  T.  Augell  and 
Phillips  Brooks. 


MILK  IS  VITAL . . . ! 


.  .  .  for  HEALTH 

.  .  .  for  SUCCESS 
. . .  for  VICTORY 


CLEMSON  COLLEGE 
CREAMERY 

(This  ad  Prepared  by  V.   C.  Graham) 
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AMERICANS  ARE 

RE- DISCOVERING 

THEIR  AMERICA/ 
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A  WONDERFUL  NEW  world— this  American  treasureland  which 
Columbus  saw  from  the  deck  of  his  flagship  in  1492.  A  wild 
and  virgin  land— a  land  of  immeasurable  hardship,  and  of  hope! 

Here  the  foundations  of  liberty  were  laid  in  the  centuries  that 
followed.  Here  the  founding  fathers  created  a  new  miracle  of  gov- 
ernment. The  year  was  1776,  and  they  wrote  down  a  heaven-sent 
dream  and  wrought  it  into  fact. 

They  bequeathed  to  us  the  United  States  of  America,  and  their 
sons  and  grandsons  made  it  great  and  strong. 

Had  we  forgotten,  in  recent  years,  to  be  grateful  for  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  life?  Yes,  most  of  us  had.  But  now  that  we  stand  in 
peril  of  losing  it— we  remember.  Now  that  we  must  fight  with  all 
that  we  have  and  are,  to  hold  that  heritage,  we  look  back  on  the 
hard  history  that  lifted  us  up  on  the  heights.  And  we  review  the 
later  years  that  have  brought  us  to  this  bitter  hour. 

Today,  in  1942,  the  mists  are  clearing  from  our  vision.  The 
Nation  is  at  war.  Americans  are  re-discovering  their  America. 

•  •  • 

Now,  AS  IN  THE  DAYS  of  the  pioneers,  Agriculture  is  the  founda- 
tion of  American  security  and  of  American  survival.  In  the  fight 
for  Victory  the  man  who  really  fights  leads  all  others  in  our  devo- 
tion. And  here,  back  home,  no  man's  job  is  greater  than  the  farmer's 
job.  He  must  raise  the  food  that  freemen  need. 

International  Harvester  pledges  that  its  utmost  effort  shall 
be  rendered— through  its  factories  and  the  men  who  build  its 
products,  and  through  the  dealers  who  service  and  sell  its  machines 
—to  the  end  that  the  people  of  America  may  win  their  way  to 
early  victory  and  peace! 

International  harvester  Company 
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SERVICE 


180   North  Michigan  Avenue 


"We,  the  INTERNATIONAL  Dealers 
and  Servicemen  of  America,  will 
9ive  o«r  best  to  help  keep  farm 
equipment,  old  and  new,  on  the 
job  till  peace  is  won!" 


Chicago,  Illinois 
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FOR    CHAMPION    LOWELL    JACKSON 


AND  SET  UP  THE  CAMELS,  TOO 
.  .  .  Whether  you're  in  there 
bowling  yourself— or  watch- 
ing —  nothing  hits  the  spot  like 
a  cool,  flavorful  Camel 


TALK  ABOUT  your  wood-gettin'  won- 
der! You're  looking  right  at  him  — 
"Low"  Jackson  of  St.  Louis,  1941  All- 
American,  captain  of  the  world's  match 
game  champions,  and  possessor  of  one 
of  the  highest-scoring  hooks  in  bowling 
today.  Light  up  a  slower-burning  Camel 
and  watch  this  champion  in  action. 


THERE'S  A  SWIFT  FLASH  of  the  arm. 
The  snap  of  a  wrist.  The  ball  whirls 
down  the  alley.  Take  a  good  long  look 
at  the  way  "Low"  Jackson  tossed  that 
one  —  that's  an  All -American  hook. 
Close  to  the  gutter.  Three-quarters 
down,  she  starts  to  break — straight  for 
the  slot.  Watch  it  now — it's  — 


C-R-A-S-H!  A  perfect  hit!  The  very 
sound  of  'em  falling  sets  you  tingling 
all  over.  Like  a  homer  with  the  bases 
loaded... a  hole  in  one... like  the  full, 
rich  flavor  of  a  certain  cigarette,  it  never 
fails  to  thrill.  No  matter  how  much 
you  smoke,  there's  always  a  fresh,  wel- 
come taste  to  a  Camel  —  for  Camels  are 
milder  with  less  nicotine  in  the  smoke. 

The  smoke  of  slower-burning 
Camels  contains 

28%  LESS 
NICOTINE 

•  th<    .  ochet 
Urgesc-telliog  brand*  tested— 
I  than  any  ol  them     n  i  nr>lin^ 
to  independent  k  ientific  t» 

of  the  imokt  itulf! 


THE  SCORE -BOARD  tells  the  story. 
More  smokers  prefer  Camels . . .  smokers 
like  Lowell  Jackson  to  whom  mildness 
is  so  important... smokers  who  want  a 
flavor  that  doesn't  tire  the  taste . . . smok- 
ers who  want  more  out  of  a  cigarette 
than  something  to  carry  in  hand  or 
pocket.  You'll  never  know  what  you've 
been  missing  until  you  smoke  Camels. 


TWENTY  TIMES  "Low"  Jackson 
(above)  has  rolled  the  perfect  score 
(300).  Every  time  he  lights  up  a  Camel 
he  smokes  with  the  assurance  of  mod- 
ern laboratory  science  that  in  the  smoke 
of  milder,  slower-burning  Camels  there 
is  less  nicotine  (see  belou,  left).  Get  a 
package  of  slower-burning  Camels  to- 
day,and  smoke  out  the  facts  foryourself. 


Camel 

the  Cigarette  of 

Costlier 
Tobaccos 

11.  J.  BaTOoldaTobMCOOO  ,  Win. Inn  -Sili-tn    N    ' 
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army: 


HE  doesn't  carry  a  gun.  He 
never  learned  to  fly  a  plane, 
or  drive  a  tank,  or  toss  a  hand 
grenade.  But  he's  a  one-man  army, 
just  the  same. 

He's  an  American  farmer,  fighting 
the  battle  of  food. 

On  his  own  battleground,  he's  his 
own  General  and  his  own  General 
Staff — free  to  plan  his  battle  as  he 
sees  fit.  Yes,  and  he's  his  own  buck 
private,  ready,  if  need  be,  to  execute 
his  plans  single-handed. 

He's  on  his  own.  He  doesn't  ex- 
pect reinforcements.  It's  his  own 
fight — an  uphill  fight  to  make  his 
land  produce  more  and  still  more 


I 


of  the  food  that  will  win  the  War 
and  write  the  peace. 

Electricity  is  one  of  his  most  impor- 
tant weapons. 

Electricity  means  more  produc- 
tion wilh  the  same  amount  of 
work.  Electricity  means  more  time 
for  productive  effort.  Electricity 
means  more  efficiency,  more  econ- 
omy, greater  comfort,  better 
health.  Electricity  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  American  agriculture, 
like  American  industry,  will  out- 
produce the  world. 

*        •        • 
Electricity  can  help  in  the  big  job 
of  food  production  that  lies  ahead 


of  you.  Now  is  the  time  to  find  out 
how  to  use  it  most  wisely^and  prof- 
itably, how  to  make  it  the  greatest 
possible  help  to  you  and  to  the 
country. 

An'd,  when  you  look  to  electricity, 
lodk  to  Westinghouse — the  name 
that  stands  for  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  all  the  good  things  that 
electricity  makes  possible. 

AGRICULTURE:   WEAPON  OF  VICTORY 

America  must  and  will  win  the 
battle  of  food.  To  the  young  men 
preparing  to  wage  this  all-important 
battle — today's  students  in  Ameri- 
can agricultural  colleges — Westing- 
house  pledges  its  fullest  cooperation. 


Westinghouse 

WltTINOHOUU  fUCnMC  ft   MANJIACTUIING  COMPANY,  MrtaWffc.  Pa. 

ELECTRICAL      PARTNER      OF      AGRICULTURE 
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PLAN  NOW... 

A  Post  War  Agricultural  Program 

Guest  Editorial By  M.  E.  Abrams,  State  Senator 


The  southern  farmer  has  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  present  war,  depended  upon  foreign  markets  to 
take  care  of  his  surpluses  of  farm  products.  But 
now  that  the  last  foreign  buyer  has  been  eliminated 
and  he  has  no  foreign  market  in  which  to  unload  his 
surplus,  he  will  have  to  learn  to  take  care  of  himself 
and  find  other  sources  of  income  and  new  uses  for  the 
things  he  grows. 

Already  some,  who  are  farsighted  and  are 
thoughtful  are  beginning  to  inquire  and  to  ask  what 
is  most  likely  to  happen  to  agriculture  when  the  war  is 
over?  When  our  farmers  are  harnessed  to  full  pro- 
duction, what  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  surpluses 
of  wheat,  of  cotton,  of  tobacco,  etc.,  that  have  piled 
Up  in  our  warehouses  during  the  post   war  period? 

How  are  we  going  to  keep  our  industries  produc- 
ing at  full  capacity  and  employ  our  industrial  workers 
so  they  can  buy  the  goods  our  farmers  produce? 

Not  only  must  America  plan  to  win  this  war  but 
she  must  plan  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  internal  de- 
pression and  find  ways  and  means  of  preventing 
unemployment  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  She 
must  provide  for  the  distribution  of  farm  products  so 
that  her  bread  winners  will  not  be  forced  to  go 
hungry  and  roam  the  country  seeking  employment 
like  they  were  compelled  to  do  after  World  War 
number  one. 

Another  inquiry  some  are  making:  can  the  south- 
ern farmer  compete  with  his  South  American 
neighbors  in  the  production  and  cost  of  farm  pro- 
ducts? Can  he  who  pays  a  high  scale  of  wages  and 
provides  a  decent  standard  of  living  compete  with 
his  neighbor  who  does  not  pay  a  living  wage  and  does 
not  maintain  a  high  standard  of  living?  Can  he  sell 
in  a  foreign  market  when  his  costs  are  much  higher 
than  his  competitors?  Yes,  he  can  provided  he  grows 
a  better  product  and  increases  his  yield  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  cost  can  be  greatly  reduced. 

While  the  war  does  furnish  a  money  making 
opportunity  and  for  once  the  southern  farmer  seems 
to  be  lucky  he  should  nevertheless  not  depend  en- 
tirely upon  crop  farming  but  should  supplement  his 
farm  income  by  raising  livestock  and  finding  other 
sources  of  income. 

He  should  grow  wiser  from  past  experience  and 
not  put  all  of  his  money  and  energy  in  the  production 
of  one  crop,  but  should  engage  in  other  industries  that 
are  profitable.  Let  him  grow  a  good  type  of  beef 
cattle  and  have  a  few  hogs  for  sale  so  as  to  help  out 


the  farm  income.  Improve  and  sod  the  pasture  so 
that  the  cost  of  growing  the  extra  beef  cattle  can  be 
kept  to  a  minimum. 

Now  as  in  the  past  the  chief  cause  for  the  un- 
successful growing  of  livestock  is  lack  of  home  grown 
feed  due  primarily  to  poor  soils  brought  about  by  a 
system  of  farming  not  conducive  to  soil  building  and 
soil  conservation.  Permanent  pasture  is  necessary  in 
any  system  of  profitable  stock  development.  More 
livestock,  more  poultry  and  more  dairying  to  offset 
our  sole  dependence  on  crop  farming,  will  not  only 
make  up  for  our  lost  cotton  and  tobacco  markets, 
but  will  also  provide  a  twelve  months  income  produc- 
ing period  which  enables  the  man  on  the  farm  to 
enjoy  modern  standards  of  living. 

"The  only  real  hope  for  the  farmer  in  the  heart 
of  the  agricultural  South  and  West,"  said  Walter  W. 
Liggett  in  Scribners  several  years  ago,  "is  the  estab- 
lishment of  packing  plants,  canneries,  cooperative 
creameries,  factories  to  make  paper  and  fiber  boards 
and  distillers  to  render  industrial  alcohol  from  waste 
farm  products,  so  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
farmers  may  have  gainful  employment  close  to  their 
homes  and  also  be  available  for  work  on  the  farm 
during  the  height  of  the  seasonal  activity." 

The  prospects  for  increased  income  to  the  south- 
ern landowner  from  the  growing  and  sale  of  well 
protected  and  well  managed  tracts  of  timber  are 
very  promising.  Where  care  and  attention  is  given 
to  the  cutting  of  the  trees  so  as  to  leave  stands  of 
growing  timber  on  the  land  and  where  due  caution  is 
practiced  in  the  keeping  of  fire  out  of  the  woods  very 
substantial  profits  are  realized.  During  the  winter 
months  spare  time  can  be  spent  very  profitably  in 
the  thinning  of  the  timber  to  a  stand  and  otherwise 
protecting  same,  for  the  growing  of  good  timber  pays 
and  pays  well.  Someone  has  said  that  neglect  of  the 
forests  costs  the  American  farmer  over  a  hundred 
million  dollars  a  year. 

"When  it  isn't  raining  the  famous  Arkansaw 
Traveler  could  not  be  interested  in  patching  his  roof 
because  he  didn't  need  it  and  in  rainy  weather  he 
couldn't  get  out  of  the  house  long  enough  to  do  it. 
So  the  roof  was  never  patched." 

But  when  it  comes  to  sound  planning  to  keep  our 
industrial  workers  employed  and  the  produce  of  our 
farms  from  piling  up  in  huge  surpluses  it  will  be  a 
tragedy  indeed  if  agriculture  becomes  complacent  and 
neglects  to  provide  for  the  post   war  period. 
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.  .  .  After  Graduation,  Army  Air 
Corps  .  .  .  Hefty  .  .  .  Jovial  .  .  . 
Likeablo. 


New  Departmental 
Editors 

J.  S.  R-:-*nffer  Agricultural  Economics 

St.  Clair  KnigiU     Agricultural  Engineering 

T.  C.  Moss  -  .    Animal  Husbandry 

Ta'kson  Agricultural    Education 

.  Pats  Agronomy 

E.  E.  Co'Jins  Dairying 

C.  K.  Stuart  Horticulture 

Q.  L.   Chapman  ..  Zoology  and  Entomology 


THOMAS    E.    GARRISON 
"ED" 

Exchange  Editor 

Agricultural  Education  Major 
from  Anderson  .  .  .  Staff  Captain, 
Brigade  Chaplain  .  .  .  Alpha  Tau 
Alpha  .  .  .  Phi  Kappa  Phi  .  .  .  Vice 
President  Baptist  Student  Union 
Council  .  .  .  Assistant  Manager  of 
Ag  Fair  .  .  .  "Y"  Cabinet  .  .  . 
Earned  Private  Flying  License  .  .  . 
Winner  of  Sophomore  Alpha  Tau 
Alpha  Scholastic  Award  .  .  .  Hob- 
bies are  photography,  Dogs,  Danc- 
ing .  .  .  Wants  to  Get  Married  but 
No  Girl!??!  .  .  .  Likes  Good  Look- 
ing Women,  Especially  Lanna 
Turner  .  .  .  Likes  Flying,  Music 
.  .  .  Infantry  after  Graduation  .  .  . 
Cute  .  .  .  Congenial  .  .  .  Capable 
.  .  .  Industrious. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  FORAGE  CROPS  IN 
THE  PRODUCTION  OF  HOGS 

By  T.  C.  Moss,  '43 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  pigs 
do  better  when  given  access  to -green  feed  than  when 
confined  to  a  dry  lot.  Stricklv  speaking,  the  pig  is 
not  a  grass-eating  animal,  but  he,  nevertheless,  is 
able  to  consume  an  amount  of  forage  which  may 
contribute  materially  to   his  support. 


Our  cereal  grains  are  deficient  in  some  of  the 
essential  proteins  as  well  as  being  deficient  in  a 
sufficient  amount  of  proteins.  Also,  our  cereal  grains 
are  lacking  in  vitamins  A  and  D  and  quite  frequently 
minerals,  especially  calcium  and  common  salt.  Here 
is  where  forage  crops  are  most  important,  for  they 
not  only  tend  to  act  as  a  part  protein  and  mineral 
supplement  but  they  are  also  rich   in  vitamins. 

Investigations  by  Woodman  and  Norman  of  the 
Institute  of  Animal  Nutrition,  Cambridge,  showed 
that  pigs  from  150  to  195  pounds  in  weight  which 
received  68  per  cent  of  a  full  meal  ration  ate  4.4 
pounds  of  cut  grass  daily.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of 
the  dry  matter  of  the  meal  was  digested  and  60  to 
62  per  cent  of  the  grass.  The  conclusion  was  drawn 
that  one  pound  of  mixed  meal  is  equivalent  to  6.3 
pounds  of  fresh  green  pasture. 

There  has  been  quite  a  lot  of  discussion  on  the 
>ubject  of  dry  lot  versus  forage  feeding.  The  fol- 
lowing information  is  taken  from  PORK  PRODUC- 
TION by  Smith : 

Dry  Lot  Versus  Forage  Feeding 
(Average  25  Experiment,  17  pigs  to  Acre) 


Average 

Daily 

Gain 

Average 
Concentrates 
to    Produce    100 
Pounds  Gain 

Concentrates 
Saved  per 
Acre  of 
Forage 

Amount  of  Pork 
Accredited 
1  acre  of 
Forage 

Dry    lot 

lb. 
1.106 

lb. 
404 

lb. 

lb. 

Forage 

1.355 

356 

1,147 

284 

The  above  information  was  gathered  by  Smith 
from  experiment  station  data.  The  trials  in  each 
began  SOOn  after  the  pigs  were  weaned  and 
continued  until  they  had  reached  approximate  market 
Weights  which  represented,  on  the  average,  a  period 
of  lOo  days.  Rape  was  the  forage  used  in  six  trials, 
red  (lover  in  lour,  timothy  in  three,  alfalfa  in  ten, 
a  mixture  of  rape  and  oats  in  one  and  soybeans  in 
one.      Only     those    experiments    were    considered    in 


Courtesy  S.  C.  Extension  Serv 
Abundant  forage  means  cheap  gains. 

which  practically  full  and  well-balanced  grain  rations 
were  fed  in  both  lots.  The  amount  of  the  protein 
Supplement  allowed  in  the  forage  lot  was  usually 
less  than  the  amount  fed  in  the  dry  lot.  The  ration 
most   commonly  fed  was  corn  and  tankage. 

Although  the  pigs  in  the  dry  lot  were  fed 
rations  which  were  fairly  well-balanced  according 
to  standards,  those  having  access  to  forage  made 
an  extra  daily  gain  of  one-fourth  of  a  pound,  on  the 
average:  in  some  cases  the  difference  in  the  rate  of 
gain  was  greater  than  this,  and  in  others  it  was  less. 
None  of  the  hogs  in  the  dry  lot  gained  as  rapidly  as 
those  on  forage.  At  the  end  of  the  feeding  period. 
the  forage  feed  pigs  were,  on  the  average.  27 
pounds  heavier. 

Mr.  Godby  of  the  South  Carolina  Experiment 
Station  grazed  spring  pigs  on  soybean  forage  at  the 
rate  of  12  pigs  per  acre  during  each  of  four  year-. 
They  were  turned  in  when  the  plants  were  about 
eighteen  inches  tall;  the  pigs  weighed  fifty  pounds. 
They  were  grazed  for  a  period  of  106  days,  on  the 
average,  and  weighed  200  pounds  when  the  trials 
closed.  The  ration  fed  was  a  full-fed  of  corn  and  a 
half  feed  of  tankage.  By  comparing  the  results 
with  those  obtained  by  comparable  groups  of  pigs 
fed  by  the  same  ration  in  dr\  lots,  it  was  calculated 
that  an  acre  of  beans  saved  1,184  pounds  of  feed 
(corn  and  tankage)  or  should  be  given  credit  tor 
producing  376  pounds  of  pork  per  acre.  It  has 
frequently  been  stated  here  that  soybeans  are  the  best 
summer  and  fall  forage  crop  for   South  Carolina. 

A  summary  of  the  benefits  from  growing  forage 

are    as    follows:    pigs    on    forage    make     taster    gains 

Continued  <,>n  Pai 
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THE  CLEMSON  COLLEGE  DAIRY  PLANT 


EDWIN   B.  COLLINS,  '43 

Editor's  Note:    The  entire  layout  of  the  dairy  plant  is  on 
the  front  cover. 

The  Clemson  College  dairy  barn  is  located  one- 
half  mile  southeast  of  the  Clemson  College  main 
building.  The  one  story  building,  surrounded  by 
permanent  pastures,  is  made  of  glazed  tile  with  steel 
trusses.  Before  the  United  States  entered  the  pres- 
ent war,  a  competent  engineer  estimated  the  dairy 
plant  at  a  value  of  $80,000.  At  the  same  time  the 
herd  of  Holstein,  Guernsey,  and  Jersey  cattle  was 
valued  at  $38,000. 

In  the  herd  tbere  are  332  female  animals  and  two 
bulls  of  each  of  the  three  major  breeds  of  dairy  cattle. 
At  present,  the  171  milking  cows  are  averaging  30  lbs. 
of  milk  each  day.  The  Holsteins  average  38  lbs., 
the  Guernseys  average  24  lbs.,  and  the  Jerseys  aver- 
age 23  lbs.  of  milk  per  day.  The  daily  herd  production 
is  approximately  600  gallons.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty  gallons  of  this  milk  is  used  each  day  during 
the  school  term  by  the  college  mess  hall.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  milk  is  used  in  the  college  creamery 
for  student  laboratory  work,  dairy  products  research, 
and  retail  sales.  During  the  summer  months  the  milk 
has  been  largely  sold  in  the  form  of  ice  cream  at  the 
roadside  market  and  the  creamery.  Any  surplus  has 
been  disposed  of  through  ice  cream  companies.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1941,  Fort  Jackson  received  a 
considerable  quantity  of  milk  from  Clemson,  and  it 
is  likely  that  this  will  be  repeated  this  year. 

The  original  dairy  barn,  which  was  constructed 
in  1911,  burned  in  February,  1935.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  the  same  year,  the  barn  which  now  stands 
was  completed,  situated  on  the  same  site  as  the  old 
building.  Since  the  original  foundation,  water  system, 
sewer,  and  calf  barns  could  be  reused,  and  since  1935 
was  a  very  economical  year  for  obtaining  building 
material,  the  new  barn,  milking  parlor,  and  equipment 
cost  only  $43,000.  Since  Clemson  is  a  permanent  in- 
stitution for  teaching  and  research  work,  the  new 
barn  was  built  with  that  fact  in  mind.  Though  the 
barn  is  made  of  tile  and  steel,  the  same  plans  can  be 
easily  used  in  building  barns  with  many  different 
and  less  expensive  materials.  A  dairy  barn  is  a 
farm  factory  in  which  the  home  grown  feeds  repre- 
sent the  raw  materials  to  be  converted  into  human 
food  by  the  dairy  cow,  which  represents  the 
machinery  of  this  factory.  Recognizing  this  fact, 
milking  parlor,  vacuum  pumps,  motors,  feed  grinder, 
and  many  other  labor  saving  devices  were  used  in 
equipping  the  Clemson  plant,  so  that  it  can  be  oper- 
ated on  a  semi-industrial  basis  with  as  little  hand 
labor  and  drudgery  as  possible.  There  are  29  electric 
motors  used  in  operation  ranging  from  a  30  horse- 
power motor,  which  drives  the  feed  grinder,  down 
to  a  1-8  horsepower  clipping  machine. 

Many    research   projects   are   carried   on    by    the 
dairy    department.      Some    of    these    are    artificial 


Courtesy  S.  C.   Experiment  Station 

Interior  view  of  the  milking  parlor,  showing  the  equip- 
ment used  for  collecting,  the  data  on  the  response  of  the 
individual  cow  to  the   milking  machine. 

insiminatiou,  physiology  of  the  dairy  calf  in  relation 
to  the  consumption  of  milk,  control  of  digestive  dis- 
turbances of  calves  being  fed  on  milk,  cross-breeding 
to  determine  hybrid  vigor  and  other  interactions  of 
genes  in  the  hybrid,  permanent  pasture  study,  types 
of  winter  roughages  best  suited  to  this  region,  blue 
mold  cheese,  and  the  effect  of  various  southern  feeds 
upon  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  milk 
produced. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Kentucky,  Prof. 
J.  P.  LaMaster  is  head  of  the  Clemson  College  dairy 
department.  While  Prof.  LaMaster  was  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky  he  was  a  member  of  a  judging 
team  which  won  first  place  in  a  judging  contest  at  a 
National  Dairy  Cattle  Show  in  Chicago,  Illinois.  At 
one  time  Prof.  LaMaster  was  bacteriologist  and 
assistant  superintendent  of  Elmendorf  Farm,  a  certi- 
fied milk  farm  of  400  cows  near  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
Immediately  prior  to  his  coming  to  Clemson,  Prof. 
LaMaster  was  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture doing  dairy  cattle  extension  work  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Other  members  of  the  dairy  department's  staff 
are:  Prof.  B.  F.  Goodale,  associate  professor  o-f 
dairying.  Dr.  G.  H.  Wise  and  Dr.  P.  G.  Miller,  asso- 
ciate dairymen  on  the  experiment  station  staff.  Dr. 
G.  W.  Anderson  does  research  work  in  animal 
pathology  with  the  dairy,  animal  husbandry,,  and 
poultry  departments. 

The  Clemson  dairy  department  has  become  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  in  the  southern,  states,  and 
it  is  continually  bringing  more  emphasis  upon  the 
growing  importance  of  dairying  in  .this  region. 
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Blueberries  As  A  Fruit  Crop  For  The  South 

By  C.  K.  Stuart,  '43 

Blueberries  serve  as  a  very  good  fresh   fruit  and  are  also  excellent  for  cooking. 


Pioneer  work  on  blueberries  was  done  by  Dr.  F. 
V.  Coville  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture around  1920.  About  the  same  time  Miss 
Elizabeth  White  of  Whitesbog,  New  Jersey  also  did 
some  very  interesting  work  on  selection  of  outstand- 
ing wild  plants.  Most  of  Dr.  Coville's  work  was 
done  on  the  culture  of  blueberries.  In  his  work,  Dr. 
Coville  used  the  northern  bush  type.  He  discovered 
that  blueberries  do  well  on  very  acid  soils  having  a 
pH.  of  4.4-5.1.  This  discovery  was  of  verv  great 
importance  because  it  opened  a  field  for  crop  thriving 
on  acid  soils. 

Breeding  and  selection  work  is  being  carried 
on  in  a  number  of  states  including  New  Jersey,  Mich- 
igan, Mass.,  and  also  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  At  the  present  time  workers 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
attempting  to  develop  types  that  are  adaptable  to 
the  Southeast.  Their  work  as  present  includes  the 
crossing  of  many  northern  bush  varieties  with  selec- 
tion from  the  southern  states,  an  attempt  to  develop 
a  variety  of  high  quality  that  will  be  adaptable  to  the 
southern  states. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  southern  varieties  of 
blueberries  is  that  they  do  not  possess  the  high 
quality  that  the  northern  varieties  possess.  Other 
objections  to  most  of  the  southern  varieties  are  that 
some  have  large  seeds,  some  have  a  glossy  black  color 
instead  of  the  desirable  light  blue  color  and  some 
varieties  are  very  difficult  to  pick  as  the  berry  tears 
when  picked.  Even  some  of  the  berries  contain 
grit  cells,  which  is  a  very  undesirable  character- 
istic; on  the  other  hand,  many  plants  produce  large 
well  colored  berries  containing  small  seeds  and  posses- 
sing fair  picking  qualities.  These  types  of  berries 
ma\  be  used  in  breeding  work  with  the  aim  of  com- 
bining these  desirable  characteristics  with  the  excel- 
lent flavor  of  some  of  the  northern  types.  This 
work  should  produce  berries  that  arc  adaptable  to 
the  South  and  in  addition  have  the  desirable  qualities 
that  are  found  with  many  of  the  northern  varieties. 
Many  wild  varieties  of  blueberries  grow  in  the  south. 
Many  of  these  wild  varieties  are  being  tested  with  the 
aim  of  finding  a  wild  plant  possessing  many  desir- 
able characteristics. 

The  main  reason  the   North  has  more  desirable 

Characteristics   than    the   South    is  due   t,,   the    fact    that 

the  breeding  and  selection  work  has  been  carried  on 
m  the  North  since  around  L920.     Breeding  and  selec 

tion    work    on    blueberries    is    relatively     new     for    the 
South,    as    little    work    has    been    done    on    this    berry 

until  the  last  tew  years, 


At  the  present  time  Dr.  George  M.  Darrow  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  doing 
considerable  work  on  the  southern  type  blueberry. 
Several  selection  have  been  made  on  the  southern 
type  including  such  varieties  as  Myers,  Hagood,  Long, 
West  Florida,  and  Black  Giant,  which  are  being 
propagated  for  more  extensive  planting. 

The  northern  high  bush  type  is  grown  commerci- 
ally in  parts  of  North  Carolina,  New  Jersey.  Mich., 
Mass.  and  some  states  farther  north.  The  chief 
requirements  for  the  northern  type  are  an  acid  soil 
and  a  water  table  16  inches  below  the  surface  during  - 
at  least  a  part  of  the  growing  season.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  grow  this  type  in  this  section  because  of 
water  requirements.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  this 
difficulty  can  be  surmounted  by  mulching  with 
materials  as  saw  dust,  leaves,  straw,  or  pine  needles. 

The  southern  type  is  more  resistant  to  drought, 
consequently  may  be  grown  on  drier  soils  than  the 
northern  type.  The  southern  type  is  well  adapted 
to  manyr  of  the  garden  soils  of  the  south.  The  pH. 
of  much  of  the  southern  soils  is  ideal  for  the  grow- 
ing of  blueberries.  Most  of  the  southern  soils  have  a 
fair  water  supply  which  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  southern  type. 

With  the  increasing  interest  in  Victory  gardens, 
there  has  been  an  increased  interest  in  blueberries  as 
an  addition  to  the  home  garden.  The  northern  type 
may  find  a  place  in  some  localities  of  the  south. 
but  generally  conditions  in  most  gardens  are  not 
conducive  to  its  growth.  Tests  are  being  carried  on 
at  Clemson  and  other  southern  institutions  in  an 
attempt  to  find  desirable  varieties  on  the  eastern 
markets. 

The  northern  varieties  sell  for  SO. 20  to  $0.50  per 
quart. 

The  rabit-eye  type  of  blueberries  are  grown 
quite  extensively  in  parts  of  the  South.  There  are 
very  large  plantings  of  this  type  in  parts  of  Florida, 
and  some  few  are  grown  in  Georgia.  This  type  of 
berry  has  been  tried  in  South  Carolina  with  consider- 
able success.  Some  varieties  of  tin-  rabit-eye  type 
are  grown  in  south  Georgia,  but  the  low  bush  type 
seems  to  thrive  best  in  western  Georgia.  The  coastal 
section  around  Wilmington,  \.  C,  is  assuming  im: 
tance  as  a  producer  of  the  northern  high  bush  type. 

As  a    food   blueberries   are   excellent.      They    serve 

as  a  verj  good  fresh  fruit  and  are  also  excellent  for 
cooking.  The\  are  also  well  adapted  to  canning  and 
quick  freezing, 
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Engineering  As  Applied  To  Agriculture 

By  St.  Clair  Knight,  '43 

Engineering  goes    hand-in-hand  with  agriculture  in  mechanization. 


Courtesy  S.  C.  Extension  Service 
Proper  and  efficient  motors  increase  farm  income 

The  sciences  of  agriculture  and  engineering  are  The  load  that  is  to  be  pulled  must  be  carefully  deter- 
rapidly  being  correlated  and  fused  for  the  betterment  mined  and  the  proper  horse  power  of  the  motor  can 
and  advancement  of  the  farmer.  Farming  has,  year  then  be  selected.  The  windings  must  be  different 
by  year,  become  more  mechanized.  The  great  neces-  on  motors  that  pull  varying  loads  than  those  that 
sity  for  further  and  improved  mechanization  has  now  carry  constant  loads.     It  may  be   necessary  to  have 


presented     itself     due     to     the     seriousness     of     the 
world  situation. 

The  successful  farm  business  must  be  efficient. 
Exactness  and  accuracy  are  not  only  desired  but 
demanded.  The  engineer  must  be  exact,  accurate, 
and  efficient.  The  business  of  farming  being  the 
largest  and  most  important  business  on  earth,  must 
necessarily  comply  with  these  demands. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  following  the 
practice  and  principles  advocated  by  the  agricul- 
turist, there  are  four  other  fields  in  which  engineering 
takes  place.  Great  stress  is  placed  on  correlating 
these  fields  with  sound  agricultural  principles.  A 
knowledge  of  them,  (1)  Rural  electrification,  (2) 
Design  of  farm  structures,  (3)  Soil  conservation,  (4) 
Motors  and  power  machinery  will  lead  to  a  really 
successful  farm  business. 

With  the  creation  of  the  R.  E.  A.,  new  importance 
has  been  attached  to  the  value  of  electricity  on  the 
farm.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  no  profit  can  be 
realized  by  using  electricity  only  for  lighting  the 
home.  The  farmer  must  make  it  work  for  him. 
This  can  and  will  increase  labor  efficiency  and  reduce 
the  amount  of  physical  labor  required  in  all  farm 
operations.  All  this  is  accomplished  by  the  simple 
electric  motor.  Yet  it  is  not  as  simply  done  as  it 
may  seem.     Motors   are  designed   for  different  jobs. 


a  speed  control  reheostat  in  order  to  obtain  the 
desired  R.  P.  M..  As  can  be  seen,  a  working  know- 
ledge of  the  mechanics  of  motors  is  necessary  in 
selecting  the  most  efficient  and  economical  one  for 
the  job  that  is  to  be  done.  Electricity  is  also  proving 
its  place  as  a  head  medium  for  hot  beds.  Here  it 
is  essential  to  understand  wiring  and  the  operation 
of  thermostats. 

The  importance  of  farm  structures  in  the  devel- 
opment of  farm  business  is  being  widely  recognized. 
It  used  to  be  so  a  farmer,  if  he  needed  a  building, 
would  just  decide  that  he'd  better  put  up  something 
that  would  be  called  a  barn.  The  economic  sound- 
ness of  this  policy  has  now  been  displaced.  Any 
structure  should  be  planned  to  suit  the  various  needs 
that  it  may  be  called  upon  to  satisfy.  In  order  to 
do  this,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  materials  of  con- 
struction must  be  known.  The  size  must  be  carefully 
calculated  for  economic  soundness.  A  sensible  system 
of  yearly  repair  must  then  be  incorporated  into  the 
farming  program  to  preserve  these  buildings.  Proper 
maintenance  will  result  in  longer  life  and  a  decrease 
in  the  total  yearly  cost. 

Soil  conservation  deals  with  the  preservation  of 
that   most   important    natural    resource,   the   top  soil. 

Continued  on  Page  24 
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History  Of  The  Department  Of  Agriculture 


By  J.  L.  Schaffer,  '43 


There  were  proposals  as  far  back  as  the  year 
]/7()  that  a  Department  of  Agriculture  be  formed 
George  Washington,  in  his  last  annual  message  to] 
the  Congress  said  that  a  board  of  agriculture  should 
be  formed  to  collect  and  diffuse  information  and  "by 
premiums  and  small  pecuniary  aids  to  encourage  andl 
assist  a  spirit  of  discovery  and  improvement".  In 
the  year  of  1839  Congress  appropriated  $1000  to 
collect  agricultural  statistics,  conduct  investigations, 
and  t<>  distribute  seeds.  It  was  with  this  money  that 
the  Agriculture  Division  of  the  Patent  Office  was 
organized.  In  1860  the  Republican  Party  was  indebted 
to  the  west  for  its  victory.  President  Lincoln  called 
for  the  establishment  of  a  agricultural  and  statistical 
bureau  in  his  first  message  to  Congress. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  created  on 
May  15,  1862.  It  did  not  at  that  time  have  a  cabinet 
status.  The  first  head  of  this  department  was  Isac 
Newton.  In  1867  a  museum  was  started  and  in  1881 
a  building  was  erected  for  that  purpose.  The  first 
Division  organized  was  the  Chemistry  Division  which 
dealt  with  soils  and  fertilizers.  It  was  set  up  in 
1862.  Next  came  the  Entomology  Division.  It  direc- 
ted its  efforts  to  combat  insects  that  were  injurious 
to  agriculture.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Husbandry 
was  set  up  in  1884  to  save  our  meat  export  trade.  At 
that  time,  many  animals  that  were  exported  were 
diseased,  and  we  realized  unless  something  was  done 
to  stop  this  practice  our   market  would  be   lost. 

Land  Grant  Colleges  were  established  as  a  result 
of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862,  and  this  has  facilitated  the 
dissemination  of  stores  of  Agricultural  information. 
The  first  State  agricultural  experiment  station  was 
organized  at  Wesleyan  University  in  Middletown, 
Conn.,  in  1875.  In  1887,  the  Hatch  Bill  authorized 
a  national  system  of  agricultural  experimentation.  It 
w.'is  the  first  time  in  history  that  any  nation  had 
taken  such  a  far  sighted  step. 

In  the  year  1889,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  given  a  cabinet  status.  At  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  home  demonstration  work  was  begun.  In 
1914  the  Smith  Lever  Act  was  passed  which  Con- 
gress offered  to  match  State  grants  for  exlention 
work.  In  1905,  the  Department  assumed  protection 
Our  national  forests,  and  a  year  later  took  over 
the  enforcement  of  the    Pure   Food  and   Drugs  Act. 

The   Smith-Hughes  Vocational   Educational  act   of 

1917  provided  for  work  in  that  field  until  tO-daj 
where  it  lias  taken  on  a  major  importance  in  teaching 
farmers  tin-  innumerable  things  they  have  to  be 
acquainted  with  to  make  ther  enterprise  successful. 
On  Ma_\  15  of  this  war  we  celebrate  the  eightieth 
aim:  ill.     founding  of    the    Department   of 

Agriculture.     If  we  look  back,  we  can  see  a  job  well 


done.  In  so  short  a  period,  it  is  remarkable  that  they 
could  have  done  so  much  for  the  farmer.  The  count- 
less thousands  of  bulletins,  reports,  statistical  data, 
pamplets  they  have  issued  have  been  invaluable  to  the 
farmer  of  this  country,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
world.  They  have  met  every  problem  squarely  and 
have  usually  solved  it  as  best  as  could  be  expected. 
This  Department  is  almost  completely  free  of  politics. 
The  majority  of  its  members  are  energetic  and  con- 
scientious workers  who  are  seeking  to  better  the  lot 
of  the  farmers  of  our  nation.  Let  us  pause  and  salute 
the  past  and  the  present  members,  and  let  us  all  hope 
that  the  future  of  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  be  as  bright  as  the  past.  With  such  an  excellent 
man  as  Claude  Wickard  at  its  helm,  we  need  have 
little  fears  of  its   immediate  future. 


-THE  AGRARIAN- 


DR.  COOPER  AND  MR.  E.  G.  GODBEY  ATTEND 
CONFERENCE 

Dr  .H.  P.  Cooper,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  Mr.  E.  G.  Godbey,  associate  animal  husband- 
man, attended  a  pasture  conference  April  21.  This 
conference  was  held  at  Quincy,  Florida. 
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FARM  TIMBER  AND  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

By  D.  C.  Eaddy,  Jr.,  '45 

An  army  "Travels  on  its  stomach,"  but  a  little  study  of  our  modern  army  requirements 
shows  that  wood  is  almost  as  essential  as  food. 


Courtesy  S.  C.  Experiment  Station 
It  is  profitable  to  sell  the  select  trees  for  poles  or  piling 


Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  tre- 
mendous loss  in  soil  fertility  that  has  occurred  in  the 
two  centuries  since  our  forefathers  settled  this 
United  States  of  ours.  Much  of  this  loss  of  fertility 
is  due  to  the  wanton  destruction  of  our  forests  by 
unscrupulous  actions  of  turpentine  stills,  crosstif; 
cutters  and  pulp-mills  that  could  have  been  easily  and 
far  more  profitably  fed  with  crooked  or  otherwise 
deformed  trees. 

Success  in  livestock  production  owes  a  great  deal 
to  the  construction  of  adequate  fences  which  are  of 
necessity  supported  largely  by  wooden  posts  of  pine 
or  locust.  These  posts,  treated  with  creosote  or 
solutions  of  copper  sulphate,  commonly  known  as 
Milestone,  or  zinc  chloride  will  last  almost  indefinitely. 
There  are  470,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  United 
States  classified  as  forest  land.  It  may  be  said  that 
there  are  six  advantages  of  practicing  farm  forestry: 

1.  It  insures  a  constant   production  of  timber. 

2.  It  offers  an  effective  barrier  to  soil  erosion, 

3.  It  is  one  of  the  best  methods  to  control  stream 
flow  and  to  check  flood  conditions. 

4.  It  provides  cover  and  feed  for  the  preservation 
of  wild  life. 


5.  It  converts  land  unsuitable  for  agricultural 
purposes  into  profitable  production. 

4.  It  makes  possible  the  profitable  use  of  farm 
labor  in  periods  in  which  other  farm  work  is  at  low 
ebb. 

An  army  "travels  on  its  stomach",  but  a  little 
study  of  our  modern  army  requirements  shows  that 
wood  is  almost  as  essential  as  food.  Gum  and  cotton- 
wood  are  used  for  crating  and  boxing ;  oak  is  used  for 
office  furniture  to  conserve  steel.  Tanks  are  carefully 
encased  in  wooden  cases  for  shipment.  As  much 
lumber  is  required  in  crating  a  bomber  for  shipment 
as  is  needed  in  building  a  5  room  house.  The  con- 
struction of  a  battleship  requires  300,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber (largely  Southern  pine).  Lumber  is  also  used  to 
pack  shells  for  protection  in  shipment. 

Our  duty  as  timber  raisers  is  to  supply  needed 
timber  that  is  mature,  straight-grained,  and  solid. 
We  can  do  this  without  gutting  our  forests  for  a  few 
paltry  dollars.  We  must  do  our  share  to  "keep  'em 
rolling"  and  "keep  'em  flying",  but  we  must  do  it 
conservatively  so  as  to  have  some  reserved  national 
wealth  when  this  conflict  is  over.  Timber  may  be 
considered  as  a  savings  bank  yielding  a  high  percent- 
age of  compound  interest.  Submarines  may  sink  our 
ships,  but  they  can't  sink  our  forests. 
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McGINTY  MADE  PROVINCIAL  SECRETARY  OF 
PHI  KAPPA  PHI 

Mr.  R.  A.  McGinty,  Vice-director  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station,  has  been  made  Provincial  Secretary  of 
1  hi  Kappa  Phi.  Mr.  McGinty  replaces  Dr.  T.  H. 
McHatton  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  who  has  been 
called  into  active  duty  in  the  United  States  Army. 
THE  AGRARIAN 

COMBING  RANGE  TO  BE  BUILT 

Plans  are  being  formed  to  use  a  plot  above  Lake 
[ssaqueena  as  a  bombing  range.  The  planes  using  this 
range   will   be   based  at   the  Greenville   airport.     The 
bombing  will  be  about   two  miles  square. 
THE  AGRARIAN 

COLOSTRUM  AND  RECONSTITUTED  SKIM- 
MILK  USED  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 
WHOLE  MILK  IN  THE  RATION  OF  DAIRY 
CALVES 

Colostrum,  the  secretion  of  the  mammary  glands 
of  the  cow  immediately  following  the  birth  of  the 
young,  is  considered  almost  indispensable  to  the  new- 
born calf.  It  is  undesirable  for  feeding  older  calves, 
and  as  a  food  for  man.  Hence,  much  of  this  product 
is  discarded  as  waste.  A  combination  of  colostrum 
with  skimmilk,  either  reconstituted  or  fresh,  results 
in  a  desirable  substitute  for  whole  milk  in  calf  feed- 
i'ig.  This  practice  makes  it  possible  to  market  more 
whole  milk. 

THE  AGRARIAN 

DRIED  WHEY  A  VALUABLE  SUPPLEMENT  IN 
CALF  FEEDING 

Dried  whey,  a  by-product  in  the  cheese  industry, 
lias  proved  to  be  a  valuable  supplement  in  the  ration 
of  dairy  calves.  It  is  especially  beneficial  for  calves 
that  are  in  a  general  unthrifty  state.  The  specific 
role  of  dried  whey  in   correcting  malady  has  not  been 

established. 

THE  AGRARIAN 

RIEGELDALE  SALE  AVERAGES  $647 

The    Riegeldale    Sale    held    on    April    Fourth    at 

'It  ion.  Georgia,  resulted  in  an  average  of  ^>\7.    Top 

al,  Douglaston  Baroness  Darling  5.1X775.  sold  for 

00.  Five  others  brought  better  than  a  thousand 
dollars.  The  sale  u,ts  attended  b)  Professor  |.  I'. 
LaMaster,    head    of    the    Dairj     Department,    and    Mr. 

Vance  Henry,  dairy   specialist  of  the  Extension  Ser- 


vice.  The  Riegeldale  Herd  is  managed  by  Ralph  W. 
Coarse}-,  a  graduate  of  Clemson.  While  at  Clemson 
he  helped  organize  the  Dairy  Club.  Before  going  to 
Riegeldale,  Mr.  Coarsey  was  county  agent  of  Chester 
county  and  he  is  partly  responsible  for  the  fine 
Guernseys  in  Chester  countv. 


-THE  AGRARIAX- 


DR.  GILBERT  H.  COLLINGS  TO  ADDRESS  PEN- 
DLETON FARMERS'  SOCIETY 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Pendleton  Farmer's 
Society  will  be  held  on  the  night  of  May  sixth.  Dr. 
Codings,  president  of  the  society,  will  give  the  prin- 
cipal address.  This  society  is  the  fourth  oldest  Farm- 
er's  Society  in  the  United  States. 

THE  AGRARIAN 

DR.  FRANK  MOSER  TO  ENTER  THE  ARMY 

Dr.  Frank  Moser  is  expected  to  be  called  into  ac- 
tive duty  with  the  army.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Agronomy  Department  and  is  connected  with  the 
Experiment  Station. 

THE  AGRARIAN 

DR.  A.  E.  PRINCE  RECEIVES  KRESS  GRANT 

Dr.  A.  E.  Prince  of  the  Botany  Department  has 
received  a  grant  from  the  Claude  W.  Kress  research 
fund.  He  is  to  prepare  a  list  of  all  fungi  attacking 
crop  plants,  ornamental  plants,  and  forest  species  in 
this  section  of  the  state. 

THE  AGRARIAN 

GOODALE  RECEIVES  AGRARIAN  KEY 

Professor  Ben  Goodale,  of  the  dairying  depart- 
ment, was  presented  with  an  Agrarian  key  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Agrarian  Staff  for  his  four  years  of 
service  as   faculty  advisor  of  that  organization. 

Professor  Goodale  was  the  speaker  at  this  meet- 
ing and  made  suggestions  for  the  boys  working  in 
the  journalistic  field.  He  also  gave  a  short  history 
of  the  Agrarian  magazine  and  brought  out  a  few 
of  its  highlights. 

THE  AGRARIAN 

AG.  ENGINEER  LEAVING 

Mr.  Pagan  of   the    \g.  Engineering  Department 

has  accepted  a  position  at  Oklahoma  A.  T.  M.  He  will 
be  head  of  the  \g.  Knginccrin^  Department  of  that 
institution. 
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FURROWS 


NEW  MILK  MARKETS 

The  Borden  Milk  Company  has  completed  a  milk 
plant  in  Chester  and  a  receiving  station  in  Newberry. 
The  Chester  plant  will  be  able  to  handle  a  quarter  of 
a  million  pounds  per  day.  The  Borden  Company  has 
invested  $300,000  for  buildings  and  equipment  in  the 
plant  and  the  receiving  station.  The  Chester  plant 
will  furnish  a  market  to  the  farmers  of  Chester 
county  and  parts  of  York,  Lancaster,  Fairfield,  and 
Union  counties.  The  Newberry  receiving  station  will 
furnish  a  market  to  the  farmers  of  Newberry  county 
and  parts  of  Laurens,  Saluda,  Lexington,  and  Rich- 
land counties.  The  farmers  are  not  expected  to  go 
into  the  dairy  business  but  to  use  this  new  market  as 
an  additional  source  of  income.  The  cows  will 
furnish  a  market  for  soil  conservation  crops  raised 
on  the  farm.  Some  farmers  in  Chester  county  have 
doubled  their  income  by  taking  advantage  of  this  new 
milk  market.  This  market  will  also  help  to  distribute 
the  farm  labor  over  the   entire  year. 

THE  AGRARIAN 

FREE— A  WAR-TIME  GIFT  TO  THE  NATION 
1000  REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS 

The  Jersey  breeders  of  America  are  giving  away 
1000  registered  Jersey  Bulls  to  the  dairymen  of 
America.  These  bulls  have  been  selected  from  the 
finest  blood  lines  of  the  World's  Greatest  Dairy 
Breed  to  be  given  to  1000  dairy  farmers  to  improve 
the  production,  type  and  income  of  America's  dairy 
herds.  The  bulls  will  be  given  away  in  August. 
Anybody  interested  in  securing  one  of  these  bulls 
should  write  Jack  Mesbit  of  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  324  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
THE  AGRARIAN 

S.  C.  GUERNSEY  SALE  HELD  IN  NEWBERRY 

The  State  Guernsey  sale  was  held  May  5  at  the 
Newberry  County  fair  grounds.  The  sale,  usually 
held  in  Columbia  was  moved  to  Newberry  because 
of  the  facilities  that  are  available  in  Newberry,  and 
because  the  buildings  in  Columbia  previously  used 
were  not  available  this  year.  Fifty  head  of  registered 
Guernseys  were  sold.  An  outstanding  young  heifer, 
donated  by  one  of  our  oldest  and  best  breeders,  Mr. 
G.  A.  Sherrill,  Cheraw,  S.  C,  to  the  Guernsey  Milk 
Fund  for  Relief  of  British  and  Channel  Island  Chil- 
dren, was  included  in  the  sale.  ■ 


GRASS  CAN  HELP  WIN  THE  WAR 
AND  WRITE  THE  PEACE 

In  order  that  enough  milk  might  be  produced 
for  national  defense,  every  cow  in  the  United  States 
will  have  to  increase  one  pint  per  day.  This  can 
be  done  by  taking  advantage  of  annual  grazing  crops. 
Grazing  will  also  help  the  dairy  farmers  produce 
cheap  milk.  The  dairy  farmer  is  called  upon  to  do 
his  part  in  the  defense  of  America. 

THE  AGRARIAN 

SOY  BEANS  USED  TO  IMPROVE  QUALITY  OF 
SILAGE 

South  Carolina  dairymen  are  turning  more  and 
more  to  soybeans  with  corn  and  sorghum  to  improve 
quality  of  silage.  The  addition  of  soybeans  to  corn 
and  sorghum  increases  the  protein,  mineral,  and 
vitamin  content  of  the  silage.  Figures  from  S.  C.  D. 
H.  I.  A.  records  show  that  in  1937  only  1.75  of  the 
silage  fed  to  D.  H.  I.  A.  herds  in  South  Carolina  was 
cane  and  soybeans  or  corn  and  soybeans  ;  the  remain- 
der being  straight  corn,  cane,  or  small  grain  silage. 
i.v  1940  the  per  cent  of  corn  and  cane  in  combination 
with  soybeans  increased  to  33.3  per  cent.  The  trend 
was  increasing  in  the  amount  of  silage  fed  per  cow 
during  this  period. 

THE  AGRARIAN 

LaMASTER  HONORED 

Professor  J.  P.  LaMaster,  head  of  the  Dairy 
Department,  has  been  elected  vice-chairman  of  the 
Dairy  Science  Section  of  the  Association  of  Southern 
Agricultural  Workers.  He  was  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  held  in  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

THE  AGRARIAN 

SOIL  SAVING  TIP 

The  life  of  an  inch  of  topsoil  was  increased  from 
2  years  to  29  years  by  contoured  strip  cropping  of  a 
field  with  a  5-percent  slope  in  a  soil  saving  test  car- 
ried on  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  its 
Blackland  Station  at  Temple  Texas.  These  conser- 
vation practices  reduced  the  rate  of  soil  erosion  from 
1-acre  inch  in  2  years  to  1-acre  inch  in  29  years,  and 
results  have  indicated  that  this  reduced  rate  of 
erosion  can  be  offset  by  building  up  the  yielding 
ability  of  terraced  land  with  a  good  rotation. 
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THE  AGRARIAN  PRESENTS 

BEN    E.     GOODALE 

Professor  .  . .  Organizer . . .  Leader  .  .  .  Worker  .  .  .  Advisor 

found  its  mark  and  saundered  a  hole  in  the  ship's  side. 
All  men  took  turns  at  pumping  out  the  inpouring 
water,  and  the  ship  finally  made  its  way  in. 

All  of  Ben's  21  World  War  months  were  spent 
in  special  service  with  the  French  army.  Except  for 
occasioinal  leaves,  most  of  this  time  was  spent  at  the 
active  front,  where  Ben  took  part  in  four  major  of- 
fensives. During  one  of  these  offenses,  he  was  gassed 
hut  he  managed  to  have  a  successful  recovery.  All  of 
his  leaves  were  spent  in  investigation  and  study  of 
foreign  dairying  systems. 

The  war  ended,  the  Armistice  signed,  and  Big 
Ben  came  marching  home  with  a  French  Croix  de 
Guerre  which  he  was  awarded  for  his  hrave  and  bril- 
liant service.  In  the  fall  of  1919  he  resumed  his 
education  in  dairy  husbandry  and  dairy  industry  at 
Iowa  State. 

Ben  was  truly  an  enthusiastic  worker  all  through 
his  college  career.  Besides  undertaking  a  double 
major,  he  was  organizer  and  president  of  a  coopera- 
tive buyers  organization ;  president  of  the  Public 
Speaking  Council,  Dairy  Club,  and  Honorary  Dra- 
matic Masqued  players;  member  of  the  student 
governing  body  called  the  Cardinal  Guild,  the  Inter- 
fraternity  Council,  and  the  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon.  He 
played  football,  but  this  does  not  conclude  his  college 
accomplishments  ;  every  expense  item  was  earned  by 
him.  He  worked  at  jobs  which  paid  him  as  little  as 
fifty  cents  per  day. 

Twenty  years  ago  Professor  Goodale  became  an 
Associate  Professor  in  the  Dairy  Department  at  a 
then  small  school  called  Clemson  Agricultural  College. 
He  liked  it  so  well  that  he  has  never  left  since  that 
time  except  for  the  summer  months  which  have  been 
spent  in  graduate  work,  as  an  extension  worker  for 
the  Julius  Rosenwald  Foundation,  and  as  a  manager 
for  commercial  dairy  plants.  In  1929  he  obtained  his 
M.  S.  degree  at  Iowa  State,  Ames,  Iowa.  His  thesis 
was  entitled  The  Influence  of  Soybeans  on  Market 
Milk  and  Butter. 

An  article  in  itself  could  be  devoted  to  Big  Ben's 
campus  activities,  so  we  will  merely  tell  here  of  some 
oi  the  most  important  ones.  His  job  as  associate 
professor  of  dairying  includes  the  business  of  man- 
aging the  Clemson  College  Creamery,  teaching 
elementary  dairying  and  teaching  dairy  manufactures. 
He  i>  Faculty  advisor  of  all  agricultural  and  agricul- 
tural engineering  freshmen. 

Professor  Goodale  wears  a  number  of  keys  across 
his  chest    which  designate   some  of  the   locil    organi- 
zations lie  is  affiliated  with.    These  are-   member  of 
The  Blue  Key,  Phi  Eta  Sigma,  Tiger  Brotherhood,  Mu 


Ben   E.   Goodale,    Associate   Professor   of   Dairying 

One  does  not  have  to  go  far  on  the  Clemson 
Campus  to  meet  and  talk  with  people  who  have  had 
interesting  and  sometimes  extremely  exciting  exper- 
iences. Professor  Goodale  or  "Big  Ben,"  as  he  is 
affectionately  known  by  Clemson  men,  is  a  man  who 
has  had  a  varied  background  and  a  life  filled  with 
activity  worth  knowing  about. 

Reared  on  a  farm  near  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  Big 
Ben  began  his  education  in  a  one-room,  one-teacher 
schoolhouse.  Upon  finishing  grammar  school,  he 
completed   his   high    schooling   in    Marshalltown. 

Ben   was   vitally   interested  in    dairying,  so  in  the 

fall  of   1916,  he  became  a  freshman  majoring  in  Dairy 

Industry    and     Dairy    Husbandry    at    the     Iowa    State 

Ames,    Iowa.      World    War    I    intervented   in 

\')\7.  SO   Ben    became  a   member  of  the   United   States 

Armed  I  and  off  he  went  to  Cam])  Crane.  Allen- 

town,    Pennsylvania.     After   Ids    training   period,   he 
was    sent   to   Halifax,   X'ova   Scotia,   where   he   boarded 

the  transport  Baldic  headed   for  Europe.     When  the 
Irish    shores   were  barelj    visible,  a  German   torpedo 
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Prof.  Goodale  checks  a  butterfat  test. 

Bea  Psi ;  founder  and  faculty  advisor  of  the  Dairy 
Club;  one  of  the  faculty  advisors  of  the  Tiger,  the 
Presbyterian  Student  Association,  and  The  Agrarian. 
Along  with  Dr.  Williams  and  a  student,  Harris  Beach, 
Professor  Goodale  helped  in  organizing  The  Agrarian 
during  the  late  fall  of  1938.  Big  Ben  is  on  the  Clem- 
son  Y.  M.  C.  A.  advisory  board,  chairman  of  the 
advisory  committee  for  the  Senior  Council,  the 
Religious  Emphasis  Committee,  one  of  whom  organ- 
ized and  is  on  the  advisory  committee  for  the  Honor 
System.  He  is  chairman  of  publicity,  ticket  sales, 
and  seating  for  the  Concert  Series,  a  member  of  the 
Danforth  Fellowship  Camp  Scholarship  Committee, 
and  the  only  original  member  of  the  Vocational  Agri- 
cultural Judging  Committee.  During  his  early  years 
ai  Clemson  he  coached  football  for  nine  years,  and  he 
officiated  at  football  games  for  ten  years.  He 
probably  was  under  more  head  coaches  than  any 
other  man  coaching  at  Clemson,  having  been  under 
four. 

In  the  community  of  Clemson,  Professor  Goodale 
is  a  charter  member  and  was  three  times  president  of 
Clemson's  only  civic  group,  The  Fellowship  Club. 
This  club  maintains  a  clinic  which  Big  Ben  founded, 
and  he  is  now  in  complete  charge  of  it.  He  is  chair- 
man of  the  Community  Welfare  Committee  which 
works  with  the  cadet  corps  and  the  Boy  Scouts  in 
getting  and  distributing  Christmas  baskets  each  year. 
He  is  Deacon  and  acting  chairman  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 


Professor  Goodale  is  a  local  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Foreign  Legion,  and  as  many  patriotic,  defense 
minded  people  he  is  a  member  of  the  Pickens  County 
Council  for  Defense  and  the  Commander  of  the 
Calhoun-Clemson  Citizens  Defense  Corps. 

Professor  Goodale's  hobbies  are  obvious  as  seen 
by  his  numerous  activities.  Perhaps  his  greatest  dis- 
like is  unpasteurized  milk.  His  favorite  sport  is 
football.  Most  people  will  agree  that  he  is  a  clever 
speaker,  for  his  talks  are  filled  with  sly  bits  of 
humor  as  well  as  educational  information.  He  is 
married  and  has  a  son,  Gordon,  studying  Chemical 
Engineering  here  at  Clemson. 

When  asked  his  opinion  of  The  Agrarian  he  re- 
plied, "it  is  one  of  the  greatest  extra  curricular 
activities  in  the  Agricultural  School,  because  it  is  a 
connecting  link  between  schools,  alumni,  the  faculty, 
and  students."  He  believes  that  the  Clemson  Students 
are  a  grand  group  of  men,  and  their  equal  cannot  be 
found  in  any  college. 

The  Clemson  Cadets  and  the  Clemson  towns- 
people are  deeply  indebted  to  Professor  "Big  Ben" 
Goodale  for  his  kind  and  thoughtful  understanding 
in  time  of  need,  for  his  big  smile  and  pleasing  per- 
sonality, and  most  of  all,  we  owe  him  much  for  his 
loyalty  and  perpetual  energy  in  all  of  his  undertak- 
ings that  have  been  so  beneficial  to  us.  We  only  hope 
that  this  article  will  be  an  inspiration  to  those  of  us 
who  feel  that  we  haven't  the  time  to  spend  on  an 
activity  that  would  be  helpful  to  our  fellows. 


{fheleMecL, 


T.W.WOOD  fc.  SONS 

SEEDSMEN     SINCE       1879 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 
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CITY  LOOKS  AT  THE  FARM 

By  J.  L.  Schaf  f  er,  '43 

Harmonious  relations  between   rural  and  urban  dwellers  will  make  for  nationwide 

Prosperity. 


The  economic  conditions  of  the  city  are  very 
dependent  on  conditions  of  the  farmers.  With  special- 
ization in  industry  greater  than  ever  before,  we  are 
inclined  to  look  at  one  industry,  usually  one  we  have 
some  connection  with,  as  one  of  great  importance. 
The  great  diversity  of  the  farm  industry  tends  to 
make  us  forget  that  the  farm  industry  is  the  basic 
industry  of  this  and  almost  every   nation. 

The  year  before  the  free  land  of  the  United 
States  was  settled,  there  was  a  great  interest  in  the 
rural  section  of  this  country  by  the  city  folk.  The 
land  always  afforded  them  an  opportunity  to  alle- 
viate an  economic  pressure  of  the  city.  If  things 
became  too  difficult,  they  could  pack  their  meager 
belongings  and  go  to  the  land  that  was  waiting  for 
them.  Today  all  this  free  land  is  exhausted,  and 
the  city  folk  have  lost  some  of  the  former  interest 
they  had.  Their  losing  of  interest  has  not  been 
complete  by  any  means.  There  are  still  many  people 
who  desire  to  go  back  to  the  farm,  but  the  lack  of 
suitable  land  does  not  permit  them.  This  has  caused 
a  problem  of  major  importance.  There  now  is  a 
heavy  pressure  of  population  on  our  land  supply. 
This  pressure  is  sure  of  increase  many-fold  with  the 
successful  completion  of  the  present  war. 

The  city  looks  to  the  farm  as  a  source  of  man- 
power, and  they  are  most  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  this  future  labor.  It  must  be  realized  that  the 
rural  areas  educate  and  care  for  one-third  of  the 
nation's  children,  and  they  have  to  do  this  on  less 
than  tdn  percent  of  the  national  income.  This 
causes  the  rural  folk  to  be  in  poor  health  and  poorly 
educated.  When  these  people  attain  the  age  of 
maturity  and  come  to  the  city,  this  problem  then 
faces  the  urban  and  in  most  cases,  the  city  can  do 
little  or  nothing  for  these  unfortunate  farm  folk. 
These  people  are  not  ready  for  the  highly  special- 
ized jobs  that  the  city  is  ready  to  offer  and  are  forced 
to  take  common  labor  for  which  there  is  always  a 
plentiful  supply,  except  in  emergencies  as  the  present. 

It  may  be  surprising  to  say  that  city  folk  are 
very  interested  in  soil  erosion,  not  directly  perhaps 
but  indirectly,  without  doubt.  As  the  soil  is  depleted. 
the  amount  Of  areable  land  is  decreased.  The  demand 
of  most  crops  are  usually  stable  and  when  the  supply 
down,  the  price  naturally  goes  up  proportion- 
ally. When  prices  go  up  they  affect  the  city  person 
and   there   is  a  great    interest    on    their   part    why    this 

happened. 

In  times  0f  rural  unemployment,  the  city  feels 
the  repercussions.  It  usually  takes  the  urban  dollar 
to  support  thcs,-  unemployed.     In  many  eases,  these 


unemployed  come  to  the  city  seeking  employment. 
They  offer  competition  to  the  urban  laborers,  and 
they  are  willing  to  take  less  wages  than  the  city  folk. 
This  has  caused  widespread  fear  on  the  part  of  city 
labor  that  the  standard  of  living  will  be  forced  down 
by  a  new  supply  of  cheap  labor. 

In  times  of  depression,  the  rural  areas  acted  as 
a  great  shock  absorber  in  two  ways.  Farm  prices 
are  the  first  to  rise  and  great  multitudes  of  the  urban 
population  can  move  out  to  farm  areas.  In  poor 
times,  it  is  the  farm  prices  that  fall  first,  and  they 
fall  further  than  manufactured  goods. 

These  are  but  a  few  things  that  interest  the 
people  in  the  city  in  relation  to  farm  folk.  One  can 
not  draw  a  line  of  separation  between  rural  and  urban. 
They  are  dependent  on  one  another  in  every  way. 
What  affects  one  is  sure  to  affect  the  other  in  some 
way.  The  sooner  the  two  work  in  complete  harmony 
the  sooner  will  our  Country  prosper.  In  the  future, 
let  all  planning  be  done  with  rural  and  urban  holding 
an  equal  place  in  arriving  at  the  desired  goal. 


Compliments     of 

THE 
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THEORY  FOR  AGRICULTURE 

By  M.O.  Berry,  '43 

Theory  is  the  foundation  of  an  achievments  as  it  is  notably  observed  in  the  breeding 
of  hybrids  and   in  the  development  of  farm  machinery 


Courtesy  S.  C.  Experiment  Station 
Cutting  corn  at  the  rate  of  .87  acres  per  hour. 


How  many  of  you  have  read  this  article  believe 
in  theory  as  a  basis  for  agriculture?  Chances  are 
that  only  about  twenty-five  percent  of  you  would 
consider  theory  at  all.  Yet,  how  else  did  the  art  of 
agriculture  have  its  beginning  but  in  theory?  Some- 
one at  first  had  an  idea  that  it  would  be  better  to 
grow  plants  for  food  rather  than  depend  wholly  on 
Mother  Nature.  This  was  pure  theory  at  the  begin- 
ning for  cultivation  of  crops  had  never  been  attempted 
before,  and  so  it  remained  until  actually  carried  out. 

Practically  all  of  our  present  forms  of  agriculture 
are  based  on  theories,  but  they  have  since  become 
practical  applications  that  are  suited  to  everyday 
farm  use.  This  fact  leads  us  to  what  is  important 
to  all  agriculturists  at  this  time— results  are  what 
count  and  they  can  be  attained  most  rapidly  now 
through  the  use  of  established  farm  practices ;  but 
advancement  in  the  methods  of  farming  to  be  used 
in  the  future,  improvements  over  existing  p  1  a  n  t 
breeds  and  farm  implements,  and  the  extensive  appli- 
cation of  electrical  power  to  faster  and  more  econ- 
omical farm  production  must  be  accomplished  to  meet 
the  evergrowing  demand  for  food  and  raw  materials 
secured  from  the  farm.  Theory  will  have  to  be  the 
foundation  for  such  achievements  as  it  has  notably 
been  in  the  breeding  of  hybrids  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  family  size  farm  machinery  units  for 
the  south. 

Theory  is  usually  thought  of  as  stated  facts  that 
have  been  calculated  experimentally  with  laboratory 
research  as  the  background  for  calculations.  How, 
then,  are  you  to  use  theory  in  your  farm  program? 
Read  published  data  about  your  soil  types,  find  out 
why    certain    fertilizers    and    machines     are    recom- 


mended for  your  part  of  the  state,  ask  your  R.  E.  A. 
supervisor  how  to  use  electricity  to  the  greatest 
advantage  on  your  farm.  Your  county  agent  has 
been  taught  the  why  and  wherefore  of  suiting  crops 
tc  soil  conditions,  the  economics  of  farm  operations, 
and  the  practical  utilization  of  location  and  marketing 
facilities.  He  knows  the  theory;  most  of  it  is  the 
result  of  experiments  carried  out  under  your  local 
conditions.  Get  it  from  him  and  use  these  facts  to 
help  you  profit. 

However,  theory  is  not  limited  to  printed  matter 
or  the  book  learning  of  an  individual  who  has  studied 
agriculture  but  broadens  out  to  take  in  the  ideas  of 
the  farm  operator  himself,  for  an  idea  is  usually  a 
result  of  theoretical  reasoning  based  on  past  occur- 
rences. If  theory  is  to  be  utilized  in  advancing 
agriculture,  every  farmer  must  put  his  ideas  to  a 
test  to  eliminate  the  poorer  quality  materials  and 
methods  with  which  he  has  been  acquainted. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  get  you 
to  use  your  knowledge  for  the  improvement  of  farm 
machinery.  All  of  you  farmers  of  this  state  have 
a  variety  of  undeveloped  ideas  concerning  needed 
changes' in  the  design  of  present  farm  equipment. 
The  manufacturers  produce  implements  that  have 
been  tested,  but  there  are  always  better  arrangements 
for  power  machinery  to  gain  more  efficient  and  more 
accurate  operation. 

If  you  want  to  secure  the  latest  theories  regarding 
modern  farming,  write  to  the  experiment  station  here 
at  Clemson  or  ask  your  local  agricultural  teacher 
to    procure     the    information    for    you.     Particularly 

Continued  on  Page  22 
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Experimental  Facilities 
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Experimental  Activities 


Breeding  Work  with 
turkeys  is  being  carri- 
ed on  now  at  Clemson. 


Courtesy  S.  C.  Extension  Service 


S.  C.  Farmers  are  be- 
ing assisted  in  improv- 
ing their  yields  and 
quality  of  hay. 


Courtesy  S.  C.  Extension  Service 


Courtesy  S.  C.   Experiment  Station 

"Sham    Feeding"    experimental    calves 
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GONE  WITH  THE  RIVER... 

By  E.  P.  Huguenin,  '42 


Courtesy  S.  C.  Extension  Service 


Hordes  of  gullies  now  remind  us 
We   should   build   our  lands  to   stay, 
And.  in  parting,  leave  behind  us, 
Fields  that  have  not  washd  away; 
When  our  boys  assume  the  mortgage 
On  the  land  that's  had  our  toil, 
They'll  not  have  to  ask  the  question 
"Here's  the  land,  but  where's  the  soil?" 

T.  V.  A. 


South  Carolina  fanners  cither  through  ignorance 
01  indifference  arc  guilty  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful exhibitions  of  careless  waste  in  the  history 
of  the  South.  Starting  off  with  some  of  the  poorest 
land  in  the  country  we  have  allowed  practically  all  of 
the  best  of  this,  the  topsoil,  to  wash  away.  The 
Seneca  and  Saluda  rivers  aren't  red  from  choice,  their 
tomato  juice  color  is  nothing  more  than  dissolved 
farms  on  their  way  to  the  sea.  The  great  pity  is  that 
the  ones  who  should  be  most  concerned  about  this 
appalling  waste,  give  it  little  thought  and  do  still  less 
about  it. 

With  government  workers  literally  begging  the 
fan  allow   them    to  take   a   part    in   the   fight 

ust  this  insidious  thief,  they  receive  little  help  and 
aim  ncouragem  int. 

In  our  United   States  the  problem  is  greater  than 
South  Africa  where,  according  to  General  J.  ('.. 
>sion   is  one  of  the  biggest  problems  con- 
ting  the  country,  bigger   than  any  politics."  Since 

,l"  the  present   conflict   erosion   takes  a  back 

ill    OUt"    effort,    but    its     importance    is 

»t«)l  \  nation  can  eke  out  a  bare 

the)   lack  iron,  Coal,  or  some  other  ncces- 


The  program  of  reforestation  of  idle  and 
ercded  land  is  making  rapid  progress  in  the 
state.  This  is  an  excellent  method  of  retarding 
erosion. 


— ®— ®— 


The  Soil  Conservation  program  includes  the 
construction  of  complete  waterways  and  the 
adoption  of  a  complete  program  of  land  use  on 
each  farm. 


Courtesy  S.  C.  Extension  Service 

sity,  but  fertile  soil  cannot  be  bought — it  has  to  be 
built.  Where  erosion  is  present  in  large  amounts 
fertile  soil  is   noticeable  by  its  complete  absence. 

The  extinction  of  a  nation  b\  erosion  is  not  an 
improbability  that  ma\  occur  at  seine  future  date,  it 
has  occurred  in  the  past  and  doubtless  will  again. 

South  Carolina  farmers,  you  must  wake  up  to  the 

fact    that    fertile    soil    is   never   eroded    soil   and    fertile 
soil  is  the  same  thing  as  money  in  the  bank,  an  en 
ment    as       well    as     a    constant       source      of      supply. 

VOLUNTARILY  ENLIST  IN  THIS  FIGHT  BE- 
FORE COMPULSORY  MEASURES  ARE  TAKEN. 
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ABOUT  THIS  AND  THAT 

By  The  Editors 


Lost  $3,075,000 

Hals  off  to  the  wily  fertilizer  salesman!  To  him 
goes  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  keeping  the  farm  in- 
come in  South  Carolina  hovering  around  the  $240 
mark.  But  he  must  share  his  glory  with  those  agri- 
culture workers  who  have  made  for  themselves  a 
cloak  of  negligence.  This  combination  of  salesman- 
ship and  lack  of  teaching  has  caused  farmers  in  this 
state  to  pay  as  high  as  thirty  or  forty  cents  out  of 
each  fertilizer  dollar  for  unneeded  bagging  and  trans- 
portation of  sand   in  the  last  few  years. 

To  prove  the  point,  let's  look  at  some  pertinent 
figures  that  can  easily  prove  to  any  intelligent  farmer 
that  he  is  paying  dearly  for  using  low  analysis 
fertilizers.  Of  each  dollar  spent  for  a  3-6-6,  fifty-one 
cents  goes  for  manufacturing,  packing  and  distrib- 
uting the  goods  while  forty-nine  cents  pays  for  the 
ingredients.  In  the  case  of  high  analysis  fertilizer, 
say  an  8-16-16,  only  twenty  cents  of  each  dollar  goes 
for  manufacturing,  packing  and  distributing  and 
thirty-nine  cents  for  the  ingredients.  A  change  from 
3-6-6  to  8-16-16  would  therefore  save  the  farmer 
forty-one  cents  out  of  each  dollar  spent  for  fertilizer. 
In  substituting  the  8-16-16,  the  farmer  would  find  it 
necessary  to  use  only  about  one-third  the  amount 
used  when  3-6-6  was  applied  to  get  the  same  amount 
of  plant  food.  This  would  in  turn  release  for  war 
purposes  many  boxcars  and  trucks  since  only  one 
truck  would  be  needed  where  three  were  used  be- 
fore. 

Perhaps  forty-one  cents  doesn't  look  very  im- 
pressive, but  when  placed  on  a  statewide  basis  it 
assumes  enormous  proportions.  Of  the  400,000  tons 
of  fertilizer  sold  in  South  Carolina  in  1941,  approxi- 
mately fifty  per  cent  was  sixteen  unit  grade  and 
seventy-five  percent  was  of  eighteen  units  or  less. 
Assuming  that  the  average  price  per  ton  was  twenty- 
five  dollar,.  South  Carolina  farmers  lost  $3,075,000  by 
not  using  the  8-16-16.  Three  million  dollars  is  ten 
per  cent' of  the  entire  income  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  from  tax  sources. 

But  the  loss  sustained  by  our  farmers  does  not 
end  at  $3,075,000,  because  our  cotton  yield  is  231 
pounds  per   acre,   corn   returns  only    13.3  bushels   and 

!>om  cows  inhale  dust  in  grassless  pastures.  These 
figures  are  ten  year  averages  and  serve  to  indicate 
how   much   mom  nth   Carolina   farmers   are   NOT 

making.  It  can  be  made,  because  one  to  two  bales 
per  acre  of  cotton  are  not  uncommon  in  this  state  and 
only  last  year  a  national  corn  yield  record  was  estab- 
lished in  Lexington  county.  Lush  green  pastures 
and  bulging  siloes  in  some  sections  of  the  state  prove 
thai  good  pasturage  and  silage  can  be  grown. 


Of  course,  the  fertilizer  salesman  has  not  pushed 
high  analysis  goods — but  neither  has  the  majority  of 
state-paid  workers  in  agriculture.  Only  through  in- 
creased efforts  on  the  part  of  the  latter  can  the  South 
Carolina  farmer  save  himself  $3,075,000.  These  fig- 
ures must  be  put  before  the  farmer.  Teachers,  county 
agents,  other  agricultural  workers— GET  ON  YOUR 
JOB  !  S.  K.  A. 
THE  AGRARIAN 

SHORTAGE  OF  PROFESSORS 

The  expectation  of  an  increase  in  demand  and  a 
limited  supply  of  college  instructors  and  research 
workers  has  come  to  reality.  The  limited  number 
of  professors  is  fully  felt  this  semester  and  will  prob- 
ably be  felt  even  greater  next  year  as  the  selective 
service  boards  continue  to  call  men  in  the  armed 
forces. 

In  one  of  the  departments  in  the  school  of  agri- 
culture here  at  Clemson,  there  are  only  two  professors 
left  in  the  department,  and  both  are  expected  to  be 
called  this  summer.  One  can  readily  see  that  such 
cases  are  going  to  cause  major  adjustments  in  the 
faculty  for  the  next  coming  school  year. 

We  are  very  fortunate  in  the  school  of  agriculture 
that  many  of  the  research  workers  of  the  experiment 
station  and  the  extension  service  are  capable  of 
assuming  the  vacancies  left  by  the  professors.  Many 
of  the  men  are  employed  both  as  an  instructor  by  the 
college  and  as  research  workers  by  the  experiment 
station.  If  a  necessity  arises  under  such  a  system, 
the  research  men  can  devote  their  entire  time  as 
instructors. 

Rather  than  let  any  of  the  departments  become 
vacated,  the  most  capable  senior  students  could  be 
secured  to  do  part  time  teaching.  We  may  rest 
assured  that  when  school  begins  next  fall  there  will 
be  a  sufficient  number  of  instructors  here  to  teach  us. 

C.  B.  F. 
THE  AGRARIAN 

SENSE  OR  SILENCE 

It  is  a  fundamental  fact  that  words  can  help  and 
conversely  they  can  hurt.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by  that 
most  of  us  speak  thoughtlessly  and  often  utter  words 
of  a  harmful  nature  to  our  "buddies."  It  is  an  easy 
task  to  be  sorry,  but  does  being  sorry  heal  the  hurt? 

Let  us  reverse  our  carefree  habits.  It  is  no  sim- 
ple matter  to  change  overnight,  but  aren't  men 
capable  enough  to  evaluate  their  thoughts  and  express 
them  in  a  beneficial  fashion? 

Most  men  hunger  for  recognition  and  popularity 
of  the  right  sort.  Saying  no  mean  words  and  com- 
plimenting others  may  help.  Why  not  begin  now  to 
give  this  thought  a  trial.  C.  A.  J.,  III. 
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14  Points  for  Victory 

1.  Have  "Victory"  Bonds  and  not  "Defense" 
Bonds. 

2.  Build  "War  Production"  houses,  not  "Defense" 
houses. 

3.  "Produce"  and  not  waste  time  talking  about 
"hours"  and  "profits." 

4.  Start  an  "Offense"  and  not  always  be  on  the 
"Defense." 

5.  Have  a  "positive"  program,  not  a  "passive" 
one. 

6.  Start  "hating"  Hitler  and  Hirohito  and  not 
"make  fun"  of  them. 

7.  Sing  "fighting"  songs  and  ignore  "boogie- 
woogie." 

8.  Know  what  we  are  fighting  "for",  not  what 
we  are   fighting  "against." 

9.  Spread  the  doctrine  of  Americanism  to  "other" 
shores,  and  not  only  try  to  keep  Hitlerism  "from"  our 
shores. 

10.  "Avenge"  Pearl  Harbor,  not  just  "remem- 
br"  it. 

11.  "Take"  Berlin,  "bomb"  Tokyo,  "burn"  Rome, 
not  "wait"  for  token  bombings  here. 

12.  "Sacrifice,"  not  just  give  what  we  can  easily 
spare. 

13.  Get  "fighting  mad"  and  not  remain  indifferent. 

14.  "Win"  the  war  quickly! 

E.  P.  H. 


SEMESAN  JR.  works  two  ways— 
by  contact  and  effective  vapor  ac- 
tion— to  kill  certain  seed-borne  and 
soil-borne  corn  disease  organisms. 
Purchased  in  1-lb.  size,  costs  only 
7£  per  bushel  of  seed.  Generally 
saves  seed  by  reducing  seed  rot- 
ting, seedling  blights;  permits  ear- 
lier planting;  has  increased  average 
yield  4  bushels  an  acre  in  9-year 
tests  in  Iowa.  Wear  dry  mask 
when  treating.  Ask  dealer  for  free 
Corn  Pamphlet  or  write  Bayer- 
Semesan   Co.,   Wilmington,   Del. 
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A  TREATMENT  FOR  EVERY  MAJOR  CROP 


-THE  AGRARIAN- 


THE  VALUE  OF  FORAGE  CROPS 
IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  HOGS 

Continued  from  page  6 

than  do  those  confined  to  dry  lot,  other  conditions 
being  the  same;  forage  crops  help  to  produce  more 
economical  pork,  for  it  cuts  the  protein  supplement  in 
half;  pigs  feeding  on  forage  help  to  enrich  the  soil, 
for  the  land  receives  the  full  benefit  of  the  drop- 
pings; pigs  which  have  been  on  forage  during  the 
summer  do  much  better  and  gain  more  rapidly 
during  the  winter  when  on  dry  lot;  and  finally  and 
nio>t  important,  forage  crops  mean  improved  sanitary 
conditions  Eor  the  pigs. 


-THE  AGRARIAN- 


THEORY  FOR  AGRICULTURE 

Continued    from    Page    17 

.Id    new    ideas    in     power    farming    be    obtained 
use    of    the    recent    developments    in    design    for 
planting  and  harvesting  equipment. 

Practicality  has  its  rightful  place  in  farming,  and 
e  men  who  have  used  theory  with  their  acquired 
knowledge  have  advanced  faster  and  farther  in  the 
change  from  animal  to  mechanical  power  to  lighten 
farm  work  and  to  secure  a  greater  net  return  over 
lab<  Win  not  let  the  theoritical  ideas  help  you' 
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The  American  Way  of  Life 

Still  Offers  Youth  Opportunity 

With  the  foot-lift,  riding  plows  became  really  practical.  Farm- 
ers found  their  work  faster  and  easier,  all  because  .  .  .  forty 
years  before  .  .  .  the  American  system  of  free  enterprise  and 
unfettered  opportunity  had  given  a  break  to  an  obscure  boy 
named  Ralph  Emerson.  His  firm,  grown  great  and  become  the 
Emerson-Brantingham  Company,  finally  was  joined  with  the  J.  I. 
Case  Co.,  bringing  to  Case  the  most  modern,  most  efficient  plow- 
building  plant  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Each  year  this  business  gives  a  break  to  young  men  fitted  by 
temperament  and  training  to  create,  build  and  sell  better  farm  equip- 
ment. To  many  more  it  gives  a  break  by  furnishing  them  power  and 
machines  to  make  their  farming  easier,  faster,  more  effective,  more 
economical.  For  a  hundred  years  Case  has  stood  with  youth  on  the 
principle  that  the  better  man,  the  better  method,  and  the  better 
machine  shall  have  their  chance.  In  the  preservation  of  that  prin- 
ciple is  both  the  future  opportunity  and  the  present  problem  of 
youth  in  America.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


Kin  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  another 
Ralph  Emerson.  Son  of  a  clergyman  and 
brother  to  a  professor  of  Greek  who  helped 
found  Beloit  College,  he  fell  heir  to  much 
that  was  mental,  less  that  was  material.  At 
Andover,  where  his  father  taught  theology  in 
the  Seminary,  Ralph  herded  cows  for  the 
professors,  taught  a  term  of  country  school. 
Following  his  brother  to  Beloit  he  got  a  job 
as  bookkeeper,  soon  became  partner  in  a  small 
hardware  business  at  Rockford,  then  junior 
partner  in  a  reaper-building  enterprise. 

Suddenly  the  head  of  the  business  died. 
The  panic  of  1857  froze  the  firm's  assets.  At 
the  age  of  26  Ralph  bore  the  burden  of  man- 
aging a  business  with  nearly  half  a  million 
dollars  of  debts.  Spurning  easy  escape  by 
assignment,  he  won  the  co-operation  of  cred- 
itors, kept  on  building  reapers,  harvesters, 
cotton  cultivators,  more  and  more  kinds  of 
tools  to  make  life  better  on  the  farm.  And 
then,  in  the  fullness  of  years  and  of  vision, 
he  received  kindly  an  inventor  whose  plan 
for  improving  plows  had  been  rejected  by  the 
big  plow-makers.  It  was  the  Emerson  foot-lift 
that  made  play  of  handling  the  heaviest  plows 
of  the  horse-drawn  era,  the  last  great  event 
in  tillage  before  the  dawn  of  power  farming. 
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ENGINEERING  AS  APPLIED  TO  AGRICULTURE 

Continued   from  Page  9 

The  soil  loss  in  the  United  States  each  year  is  enorm- 
ous. Few  realized  that  it  requires  100  years  for 
nature  to  replace  one  inch  of  top  soil.  If  there  is 
anything  that  we  must  not  lose,  it  is  this  precious 
soil.  The  A.A.A.  in  cooperation  with  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  has  been  emphasizing  the  impor- 
tance of  proper  methods  of  control.  Systems  of 
terracing  and  drainage  vary  with  the  soil  type, 
percent  slope,  and  the  general  physical  condition  of 
the  soil.  For  the  masses  of  farmers  to  set  up  the 
proper  and  necessary  required  control  measures, 
they  must  know  their  local  soil  type.  They  must 
know  how  to  calculate  and  determine  the  slope. 
Finally,  they  should  understand  the  laying  out  of 
terraces  and  drainage  systems.  In  order  to  lay  out 
a  terrace,  one  must  be  able  to  operate  a  transit  or  a 
dumpy  level.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  contour 
mapping  is  essential.  Each  year  we  can  see  these 
surveys  take  on  added  importance. 

In  the  field  of  motors  and  power  machinery,  we 
see  all  the  principles  of  good  engineering  being 
applied  on  the  farm.  Mechanization  must  go  hand- 
in-hand  with  these  principles.  Power  machinery  as 
combines,  ensilage  cutters,  and  corn  harvesters  is 
an  assembly  of  intricate  mechanisms  operating  as  a 
unit  for  the  same  function.  A  detailed  knowledge  of 
the  operation  of  these  machines  is  essential  for  their 
proper  functioning.  For  instance,  the  amount  of  air 
necessary  to  clean  oats  in  a  combine  is  different  from 
the  amount  required  to  clean  lespedeza.  The  cylinder 
speed  is  different,  and  the  space  between  the  cylinder 
bars  and  concaves  also  varies.  These  adjustments 
must  be  made  before  attempting  to  harvest  any 
particular  crop. 

The  maintenance  of  tractor  motors  and  station- 
ary gas  engines  is  another  major  requirement  of  a 
good  farm  operator.  Motors  are  a  complex  unit 
which  requires  constant  care.  Even  though  motors' 
never  get  tired',  so  to  speak,  is  no  excuse  for  mis- 
treatment. This  line  of  thought  reveals  some  of  the 
most  infallible  reasoning  that  can  be  attributed  to 
mechanization.  For  anything  to  function  properly, 
be  it  plant,  animal,  or  machine,  all  the  limiting 
factors  have  to  be  overcome. 
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DEPARTMENT 
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Purebred 

Berkshire  Swine 
Polled  Hereford  Cattle 
Hampshire    and  Southdown  Sheep 

PROTECT  YOUR  PEACH  CROP 
— with — 

PAN 
PEACH   SPRAY 

PAN  contains  all  the  necessary  ingredients  to 
assure  maximum  protection. 

SIMPLE  TO  USE 

PAN  is  used  at  the  rate  of  8  pounds  to  50 
gallons  of  water  and  is  put  up  in  convenient  units: — 
Cases  of  4-8  lb.  bags,  cases  of  2-16  lb.  bags  and 
cases  of  4-16  lb.  bags. 

Leading  peach  growers  throughout  the  coun- 
try find  PAN  PEACH  SPRAY  the  best  answer  to 
their  spraying  problems. 


The  J.  W.  Woolfolk,  Ltd. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Fort  Valley, 


Georgia 
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IN  YOUR    BARNYARD 


CHILDREN  UNDERSTAND- 
AND  ACT! 

Out  in  Oklahoma  a  Harvester 
dealer  named  Will  H.  Ford  got 
word  to  the  rural  schools  that  Uncle 
Sam  needs  scrap  metal  now.  Today 
in  Will  Ford's  county  8,000  school 
children  in  57  schools  are  busy  as 
beavers.  In  the  first  three  weeks 
they  have  dug  up  647  TONS  of 
"scrap  to  slap  the  Japs."  Enough 
from  one  county  to  build  a  fleet 
of  36  medium  tanks! 

Champion  "scrapper"  of  the  pri- 
mary department  at  Velma  Sehool 
is  eight-year-old  Wanda  Ely  who 
hunted  up  352  pounds  of  old 
metal,  "all  by  herself,"  and  brought 
it  to  school  in  her  arms. 


It's  a  dud,  noif.  Just  a  pile  of  junk.  It's  your  scrap 
metal!  Rusting  away  and  no  earthly  good  to  you  or 
to  the  courageous  men  fighting  this  war.  They  need  it. 
Their  lives  depend  on  it.  Your  lives  depend  on  it.  Let 
Uncle  Sam  load  this  bomb  for  you  ! 

Scrap  metal  makes  munitions.  A  one -ton  bomb 
requires  500  pounds  of  it.  A  75-mm.  howitzer  takes 
half  a  ton.  And  the  mills  are  not  getting  enough  scrap 
metal  to  maintain  the  steel  production  demanded  by 
war  industry. 

By  far  the  biggest  pile  of  scrap  metal  left  in  Amer- 
ica is  on  farms.  Three  million  tons  of  it  or  more. 
And  it's  going  to  take  every  pound  of  this  scrap  to 
win  this  war.  That's  why  it's  up  to  you  to  collect  all 
your  scrap  and  get  it  moving  before  you  do  anything 
else.  It  may  take  a  day  or  two  of  your  time,  but  un- 
til it's  done,  there  is  nothing  you  can  possibly  do  that's 
more  important. 

The  Harvester  Dealer  Will  Help  You 

Because  this  job  is  big,  and  scrap  is  tough  to  handle, 
International  Harvester,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Government,  has  asked  every  one  of  its  dealers  to 
lend  a  hand.  And  they  are  doing  an  immense  salv- 


age job.  In  towns  where  there  is  no  junk  yard,  Har- 
vester dealers  have  set  up  collection  points.  They 
are  accumulating  piles  of  scrap  from  farms— selling 
these  piles  to  scrap  dealers— and  turning  the  entire 
proceeds  back  to  the  farmers  who  bring  in  the  scrap. 
Harvester  dealers  are  not  taking  a  penny  of  pay  for 
their  part  in  the  transaction. 

In  other  towns  where  there  are  junk  yards,  Har- 
vester dealers  organize  drives  to  get  metal  moving 
directly  from  farms  to  scrap  dealers  where  it  can  be 
broken  down,  sorted,  and  segregated  for  the  mills. 

In  all  this  work  these  men  have  only  one  goal  — 
to  get  all  the  scrap  metal  from  all  the  farms  moving  to 
the  mills.  The  pictures  show  some  of  the  ways  they 
are  getting  this  job  done. 

Get  your  own  scrap  together  now.  Comb  your 
attic,  fields  and  fence  corners  for  old  metal.  Be  sure 
that  it's  all  scrap  and  contains  no  valuable  parts  or 
equipment  you  may  need  later.  Then  call  on  your 
Harvester  dealer  for  advice  on  the  best  way  to  send 
it  off  to  be  loaded  for  war! 

International  harvester  Company 

I B0  North  Michigan  Avium  Chicago.  Illinois 


RECEIPTS-GOOD  FOR  CASH 

When  Harvester  dealers  set  up 
scrap  depots,  they  give  farmers  re- 
ceipts for  every  pound  of  metal 
brought  in.  When  the  scrap  is  sold, 
these  receipts  are  redeemed  in  full 
in  cash  or  War  Savings  Stamps. 
Dealers  charge  no  commission. 


"SEND  THIS  SCRAP 

TO  THE  JAPS- 

WITH  POWDER  BEHIND  IT!" 

With  these  explosive  words  to  an 
International  Harvester  dealer,  Ira 
Gould,  80-year-old  farmer  of  Bone 
Gap,  Illinois,  sent  his  scrap  metal 
off  to  war.  If  every  farmer  in  the 
United  States  will  follow  Mr. 
Gould's  patriotic  example  and  get 
rid  of  his  scrap  at  once,  this  coun- 
try will  take  a  tremendous  stride 
toward  winning  the  war. 


WHEN  EVERYBODY  WORKS  YOU  CAN  BUILD  A  SCRAP  IRON  MOUNTAIN! 


Down  in  Missouri,  ninety-seven  farmers  have 
been  hard  at  it  at  the  urgent  request  of  Har- 
vester dealer  George  J.  Seeger,  of  Creve  Coeur. 
In  one  big  day  they  loaded  all  the  scrap  they 
could  find  and  brought  it  to  town.  It  was  weighed 
at  a  local  elevator  and  George  Seeger  gave  each 


man  a  receipt  for  his  tonnage.  As  the  junk  from 
this  190-ton  pile  is  sold  to  scrap  dealers  —  at 
prices  far  above  what  it  would  bring  on  the 
farms— all  proceeds  are  turned  back  to  the  men 
who  brought  it  in.  Many  take  payment  in  War 
Savings  Stamps  and  Bonds. 


PRIZE  MONEY - 
FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

To  stir  up  enthusiasm  and  get 
everybody  working,  Harvester 
dealers  in  various  places  offer  priz- 
es to  the  4-H  Club  member  or  Fu- 
ture Farmer  who  gets  in  the  big- 
gest load  of  scrap  during  a  drive. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 


YOU  WANT 

STEADY 
NERVES 

when  you're 

flying  Uncle  Sam's 

bombers  across 

the  ocean 


GERMANS  OR  JAPS,  storms  or  ice  . . .  you've  got 
to  be  ready  for  anything  when  you're  flying  the  big 
bombers  across  the  ocean  to  the  battle-front.  You 
bet  you  want  steady  nerves.  These  two  veterans 
above  are  Camel  smokers.  (Names  censored  by 
Bomber  Ferry  Command.)  The  captain  (nearest 
camera),  a  Tennessean,  says:  "I  smoke  a  lot  in  this 
job.  I  stick  to  Camels.  There's  less  nicotine  in  the 
smoke.  And  Camels  taste  great!" 

STEADY  SMOKERS  STICK  TO 

CAMELS 

There's  LESS  NICOTINE 
in  the  smoke 


The  smoke  of  slower-burning  Camels  contains  28T 
less  nicotine  than  the  average  of  the  4  otherMargest- 
selling  brands  tesced— less  than  any  of  them— accord- 
ing to  independent  scientific  tests  of  the  smoke  itself! 


\\  II  II  THESE  MEN  WHO  FLY  BOMBERS,  it's  Camels  all  the 
time.  The  co-pilot  <>t  this  crew  (name  censored),  (second  from 
It  ll.  jh'ni  saw  "I  found  Camels  B  milder,  better  smoke  for 
me  m  everj  way.  And  that  grand  flavor  never  wears  out  its  wel- 
COOM  >  <v  m  times  like  these  when  there's  added  tension  and 
strain    lor   everyone,   Steady   smokers  stick   to  Camels— the  ciga- 

rerte  with  less  nicotine  in  the  smoke. 
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WARTIME     STRATEGY     ON     THE     FARM 


Know  all  the  farm  jobs  an  electric  motor 

Wll  (10  FARMS  MUST  PRODUCE  more  food.  Farmers  must  get 
along  with  less  help.  That's  the  wartime  situation  you 
who  are  now  in  agricultural  college  should  be  able  to  help 
farms  and  farmers  meet. 

One  good  way  to  meet  this  situation  is  to  apply  an  electric 
motor  to  as  many  jobs  as  possible.  There  are  more  than  35 
farm  jobs  electric  motors  will  do — eight  of  them  are  pictured 
on  this  page. 

The  first  four  jobs  can  be  done  by  a  small,  fractional  h.  p. 
motor.  The  last  four  make  use  of  a  larger  motor.  Look  at 
them.  See  how  much  work  a  motor  can  do  on  the  farm. 


FARM  SHOP  EQUIPMENT.  A  farmer  can 
apply  a  small  motor  to  a  drill  press,  then 
to  a  bench  saw,  then  to  an  emery  wheel. 
It  speeds  up  repair  work  tremendously. 


FANNING  MILL.  With  the  electric  motor 
and  its  constant  speed,  you  get  cleaner  and 
more  uniform  seed. 
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CORN  SHELLER.  With  a  2  h.  p.  motor 
to  help,  a  wagon  load  of  corn  can  be 
shelled  in  an  hour. 


HAY   HOIST.  Only  one  man  and  a  motor 
■re  needed,  to  hoiit  hay. 


CHURN.  An  electric  motor  does  the  churn- 
ing while  the  farmer  gets  other  work  done. 


FRUIT  GRADER.  It  takes  very  little  time 
to  apply  a  motor  to  one  machine  after 
the  other. 
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FEED  GRINDER.  No  need  for  the  farmer 
to  drive  to  town  to  have  his  feed  ground. 
A  motor  and  feed  grinder  save  time- 
wasting  trips  and  money,  too. 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER.  With  a  5  or  71*  h.p. 
motor,  a  silo  can  be  filled  using  the  or- 
dinary help  on  the  farm,  at  a  cost  of  1 
kwh  per  ton. 


LEARN  HOW  TO  CHANGE  MOTORS  EASILY  FROM  JOB  TO  JOB 


THE  FtfEEBULLETIN,  "Farm  Motors," 
shows  how  to  make  portable  both  small 
and  large  motors.  A  portable  motor  can  be 
applied  to  one  job  after  another,  in  a  few 
minutes.  "Farm  Motors"  contains  facts  on 
motor  types,  motor  controls,  motor  care. 
It  also  gives  ways  to  use  a  motor  in  every 
branch  of  farming.  This  bulletin  will  make 
a  helpful  reference  book  for  your  courses — 
and  an  invaluable  handbook  you'll  be  able 
to  use  many  times  after  you  graduate.  Send 
for  it  today.    Address  Rural  Electrification, 


Westinghouse  Electric  8t  Manufacturing  Co. . 
306  4th  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Note:  Farm  Shop  Equipment,  Churn,  and 
Fanning  Mill  can  be  run  by  Split  Phase 
Motor,  of  Vi  or  Vi  h.p.  Fruit  Grader  needs 
Capacitor  or  Repulsion-Induction  Motor,  Vi 
to  1  h.p. 

Corn  Shelter  uses  2  h.p.  motor;  Feed 
Grinder,  1  Vi  to  5  h.p.  motor ;  Ensilage  Cutter, 
5  or  7V4  h.p.  motor;  Hay  Hoist,  3  to  5  h.p. 
motor. 


§)  Westinghouse  ",525 
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OUR  COVER 

Our  cover  picture  well  represents  a  fall  scene 
in  the  South.  The  photo  was  taken  in  one  of  the 
fields  of  the  South  Carolina  Experiment  Station 
by   Mr.   Smith,   Extension   Service  photographer. 

Mo^t  South  Carolina  farmers  have  cotton  as 
their  chiel  cash  crop.  The  gross  income  from  lint 
and  seed  represents  approximately  50$  of  the 
gross  value  of  all  products  sold,  traded,  or  con- 
sumed on  the  farm.  Cotton  occupies  a  prominent 
position  in  the  farm  set-up  because  cotton  pos- 
sesses a  high  specific  value  and  a  low  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Highest  yields  are  obtained  by  farmers  in 
the  counties  of  the  upper  Piedmont  and  the  upper 
Coastal    Plains. 

South  Carolina's  cotton  crop  has  been  fore- 
cast at  735.000  bales  on  the  basis  of  normal  condi- 
tions. This  forecast  is  comoared  with  406.000 
bales  made  last  year,  966.000  in  1940.  and  the  10- 
year  average  (1931-40)  of  820.000  bales.  The 
harvest  acreage  this  year  in  S.  C.  is  1,227,000 
acres  with  an  indicated  yield  of  287  pounds  of  lint 
to  the  acre  compared  with   166  pounds  last  year. 
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Agriculture's  Place  . . . 

IN  THE  WAR  EFFORT 


Guest  Editorial  .  .  .  By  Dr.  H.  P.  Cooper 


The  agriculture  of  this  country  is  now  on  a  war 
hasis.  The  American  farmers  are  being  called  upon 
for  the  greatest  production  in  history.  More  food, 
oil,  and  fiber  crops  are  needed  to  meet  the  present 
needs.  With  a  large  proportion  of  the  farm  workers 
entering  the  armed  forces,  factories  and  other  war 
enterprises,  a  heavy  responsibility  rests  upon  those 
remaining   in    agricultural    production. 

During  the  first  World  War.  farmers  were  asked 
to  produce  more  of  the  staple  crops,  such  as  wheat, 
corn,  and  cotton,  winch  called  for  an  expansion  of 
the  old  enterprises  rather  than  developing  many 
new  enterprises.  Today  farmers  are  being  asked 
to  produce  more  milk,  meat,  poultry  products,  vege- 
tables, peanuts,  soybeans  and  many  other  products 
which  often  require  more  farm  labor  than  is  readily 
available. 

The  manufacture  of  farm  machinery  and  equip- 
ment will  be  greatly  reduced,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  take  good  care  of  and  make  the  widest  use  of  ex- 
isting facilities.  The  production  of  new  equipment  in 
1943  may  be  more  than  20  per  cent  of  average  pro- 
duction for  the  past  few  years.  It  is  planned  to  in- 
crease the  output  of  farm  equipment  repair  parts  to 
around  130  per  cent  of  normal  production.  These  ad- 
ditional repair  parts  will  make  it  possible  to  get 
greater  efficiency  out  of  the  equipment  now  on  the 
farm. 

The  shortage  of  fertilizer  nitrogen  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  deficiencies  confronting  the  Southern 
farmers.  The  soil  climatic  conditions  existing  in  this 
region  have  favored  the  use  of  chemical  nitrogen, 
rather  than  the  following  crop  rotation  practices 
which  accumulate  atmospheric  nitrogen  in  the  soils. 
Without  chemical  nitrogen  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
produce  profitable  yields  of  many  of  our  staple  field 
crops.  The  yields  of  small  grain  will  be  particularly 
affected  by  the  nitroyen  shortage.  It  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  snecial  effort  be  made  to  make  nitrogen 
available  in  time  for  the  small  grain  crops.  Last 
year  much  of  the  nitrosren  was  not  available  early 
enough  for  maximum  efficiencv.  In  main-  instances 
farmers  did  not  receive  their  nitrogen  supply  in  time 
to  apply  to  the  crops  grown. 

The  critical  shortage  of  fertilizer  nitrogen  em- 
nhasizes  the  necessity  of  growing  more  and  better 
legume  crops.  The  increase  in  legume  crops  call  for 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  use  of  lime  materials. 
As  the  Southern  farmer  has  not  included  the  addition 
of  lime  to  the  soil  as  a  common  production  practice, 
many  of  the  soils  have  become  strongly  acid  and  will 
not  produce  profitable  legume  crops  until  the  excess 
soil  acidity  is  neutralized  with  lime. 

The  War  Production  goals  call  for  a  large  in- 
crease   in    the   production    of    peanuts    and    soybeans. 


Dr.  H.  P.  Cooper,  Dean  of  The   School  of  Agriculture 

Since  these  crops  do  not  grow  best  on  strongly  acid 
soils,  it  is  not  probable  that  profitable  yields  will  be 
secured  on  the  soils  that  have  not  received  applica- 
tions of  lime.  Farmers  who  expect  to  grow  such 
high  oil  content  plants  as  peanuts  and  soybeans  will 
find  that  the  addition  of  lime  to  the  soil  will  general- 
ly be  very  profitable.  One  of  the  most  needed  de- 
velopments in  the  Southeastern  agricultural  program 
is  systematic  applications  of  lime  in  the  crop  rotation 
system.  The  War  Production  goals  may  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  increasing  the  efficiencv  of  farm 
activities  and  in  establishing  new  and  desirable  prac- 
tices. 

The  high  cost  of  labor  and  the  price  ceiling  on 
farm  commodities  is  going  to  make  it  difficult  and 
in  many  instances  impossible  for  individuals  and 
groups  of  farmers  to  meet  War  Production  goals. 
This  will  be  particularly  true  in  regions  where  new 
industrial  plants  are  paying  high  wages  and  are  de- 
pleting  the   supply   of   farm   labor. 

Regardless  of  the  existing  deficiencies  and  new 
demands  such  as  changed  demands  for  farm  com- 
modities,   machinery,    fertilizer,    and    labor    shortages. 

Continued  on  page  11 
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DEHYDRATED  FOODS 

C.  H.  Brown,  '43 

Dehydrated  foods  facilitate  more  space  for  shipment  over  there 

tables  gained  importance',  and  as  dehydration  re- 
duces by  50  to  '';'.  the  space  and  weight  require- 
ments of  transportation  and  at  the  same  time  lessens 
the  demand  for  tin  and  other  critical  war  materials 
of  today,  dehydration  can  not  help  lmt  become  im- 
portant in  the  near  future.  Also,  new  and  improved 
methods  of  dehydration  have  been  developed  in  the 
pasl  few  years.  Products  that  used  to  take  many 
hours  to  dehydrate  may  now  be  dried  in  20  seconds. 
Products  such  ;i>  dehydrated  vegetables  that  used 
to  become  bleached,  unpalatable,  and  tough  when  de- 
hydrated, now  dehydrate  with  more  nearly  the  natur- 
ally fresh  condition  in  flavor  and  color  than  ever  he 
fore. 

!t  is  expected  that  the  dehydration  industry  will 
in  1942  produce  close  to  one  hundred  million  pounds 
of  vegetables,  while  it  produced  only  approximately 
1  million  pounds  in  1°41.  and  in  1940  there  were  only 
seven  concerns  operating  15  plants  which  produced 
a  total  of  approximately  5  million  pounds  of  dehy- 
drated vegetables.  On  the  average  one  pound  ot 
dehydrated  vegetables  is  the  equivalent  of  about  15 
pounds  of  fresh  vegetables,  and  in  fruits  one  pound 
dehydrated  fruit  is  equal  to  5  pounds  of  fresh  fruit. 

Within  the  first  120  days  of  lease-lend  food  buy- 
ing, 4.500.000  lh-.  of  dehydrated  soups,  probably  all 
destined  for  Britain  was  purchased  by  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration.  There  have  been  reliable 
reports  of  dehydrated  food  shipments,  via  bomber, 
to  Australia  and  England,  by  way  of  Newfoundland 
and  various  other  points  overseas,  within  the  past  few 
months.  It  j-,  said  that  test  flights  have  proven  that 
a  stripped  bomber  can  carry  enough  dehydrated  food 
in  a  single  trip  to  provide  one  meal  for  500.000 
Englishmen.  However,  it  was  pointed  out  by  aviation 
experts  that  even  though  stripped  of  armament  etc.. 
most  planes  now  being  ferried  across  to  England 
by  the  North  Atlantic  route  start  out  with  a  heavy 
overload  in  gasoline  alone. 

Perhaps  the  most  staggering  figures  of  all  in  the 
production  of  dehydrated  foods  will  he  reached  after 
the  war  when  the  United  States  plans  the  largest  re- 
lief expedition  in  history  to  aid  or  help  feed  famine- 
stricken  Europe.  In  order  to  make  the  food  go  as 
far  as  possible,  one  executive  suggests  assortments 
made  up  especially  for  an  intended  destination.  If 
the  potato  crop  in  one  section  of  the  country  is  ex- 
ceptionally good,  then  the  food  that  is  received  in 
that  specific  area  will  contain  all  the  body-building 
vitamins   except   the   ones   that   potatoes   contain. 

As  a  result  of  the  needs  for  foods  that  are  fresh, 
or  as  similar  to  the  fresh  product  as  possible, 
there  has  risen  a  need  for  dehydrated  foods.  We 
know,  for  it  has  been  proven  in  the  past  that  before 
fighting  forces  can  go  very  far,  they  must  he  supplied 
with    the   proper    foods   and   plenty   of   them.      So.    as 

Continued  on  page  24 


By  dehydration,  a  bushel  of  apples,  as  shown  in  the 
picture,  can  be  reduced  to  5  pounds  and  packed  in  mois- 
ture-proof,  airtight  bags,  such   as   the   three   above. 

Dehydrated  foods  implies  mechanical  circulation 
of  artificial  heat,  or  as  more  definitely  defined  by 
Processed  Standardization  and  Inspection  Division  of 
Agriculture  Marketing  .Administration,  "a  food  pro- 
duct in  which  the  major  portion  of  the  moisture  has 
been  removed  by  artifically  produced  heat  under 
controlled  conditions  to  the  extent  that  preservation 
of  the  product  is  assured." 

Part  of  our  army's  vast  shipments  of  supplies 
to  our  hoys  in  Australia  and  other  points  overseas 
contains  millions  of  pounds  of  dehydrated  foods 
especially  vegetables.  A  short  while  ago  Quarter- 
master purchases  of  18  million  pounds  of  seven  of 
our  "Bulk"  vegetables,  (potatoes,  sweet  potatoes, 
onions,  carrots,  cabbages,  beets  and  rutabagas),  with 
more  to  follow  was  announced. 

Dried  foods  are  in  more  concentrated  form  than 
foods  preserved  in  any  other  way.  and  at  the  same 
time,  they  are  less  costly  to  produce  and  require  less 
storage  space  than  an  equivalent  amount  of  vege- 
tables in  frozen  or  canned  form.  Elimination  of  ex- 
cess water  from  potatoes  alone  will,  as  estimated  by 
official  sources,  save  the  army  shipping  space  equiva- 
lent  to  two   whole   freighters. 

It  was  not  until  1917  that  dried   fruits  and  vesre- 
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I  Dare  You! 


By  E.B.  Col  ins,  "43 


"I  dare  you  to  stand  tall,  think  tall,  smile  tall 
and  live  tall — to  be  your  own  self  at  your  very  best 
all  the  time."  This  challenge  is  an  eternal  stimulation 
to  those  who  have  come  in  contact  with  William  II. 
Danforth,  one  who  is  man  enough  to  accept  his 
own  challenge,  one  who,  starting  in  a  two-by-four 
wood  shed  mixing  his  own  feed,  has  established  'I  he 
l  urina  Mills  Inc.  and  become  one  of  the  nations  out- 
standing men  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  This  is 
a  stimulation  which  gives  each  year  approximately 
350  Cam])  Miniwanca  campers  a  new  but  amazingly 
practical   slant  on   life. 

Camp  Miniwanca,  near  Shelby,  Michigan,  and  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  is  the  American  Youth 
Foundation  Camp  to  which  38  agricultural  college 
juniors  and  38  agricultural  college  freshmen  are  asked 
each  summer  in  a  two  weeks  program  of  life  at  its 
best  along  with  a  total  of  approximately  350  boys 
from   all   parts   of   the    United   States   and    Canada. 

To  adequately  describe  (lie  experiences,  pleasures 
and  truly  life  building  qualities  received  from  Min- 
iwanca is  impossible.  That  has  been  tried  continually 
since  the  Camp's  foundation,  and  all  must  resort  to 
the  challenge  "I  dare  you  to  win  a  Dantorth  Fellow- 
ship and  see  for  yourself.' 

How  would  you,  agricultural  freshmen,  like  to 
meet  a  selected  group  of  boys  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada?  I  low  would  you  like  to 
spend  two  weeks  in  a  tent  with  possibly  one  boy 
from  Canada,  one  from  Louisiana,  one  from  Colorado, 
one  from   Maine,  one   from  Ohio,  and  one  from  Wash- 
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ington?  A  "bull  session"  made  up  of  a  group  of  such 
fellows  is  truly  a  super  "bull  session."  How  would 
you,  agricultural  junior,  like  to  spend  two  weeks  at 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  getting  the  inside  story  of  one 
of  the  greatest  businesses  in  America,  coupled  with 
two  weeks  at  Camp  Miniwanca  How  would  you  like 
to  play  softball  with  Illinois  pitching,  Lousiana  at 
short,  Colorado  at  second.  Washington  on  first,  Ken- 
tuck}'  catching,  and  the  outfield  manned  by  boys 
originating  from  various  states  betweeen  Maine  and 
California?  Wouldn't  it  broaden  your  life  to  travel 
across  several  states  ;  meet,  live,  and  discuss  prob- 
lems with  37  outstanding  juniors  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada;  study  the  business  methods  and 
principles  of  one  of  the  largest  agricultural  industries 
in  America,  hearing  lectures  by  great  nutritionists, 
chemists,  salesmen,  bacteriologists,  advertisers,  and 
personnel  directors — men  of  education  and  practical 
experience;  visit  one  of  the  best  managed  experimen- 
tal farms  in  the  country  ;  tour  the  cities  of  St.  Louis, 
and  Chicago,  seeing  a  major  league  baseball  game 
and  other  nationally  known  entertainments  and  sites 
of  interest  ;  and.  as  a  clincher,  listen  to  great  leaders, 
philosophers,  and  psychologists  at  Cam])  Miniwanca? 
Don't  be  fooled;  those  aren't  ordinary  classes  taught 
by  ordinary  people.  They  are  classes  that  bring  you 
to  the  edge  of  your  chair  with  their  sincerity  and 
gravity  of  purpose — classes  taught  by  the  outstand- 
ing men  in  those  fields.  That,  agricultural  juniors. 
is  in   a   nut-shell   what    the    Danforth    Felllowship   has 

Continued  on  page  6 


Clemson's     1942    Danforth     Fellowship     Winners     with  Members  of  Alpha  Zeta  honorary  Agricultural  Frater- 

Mr.   Danforth.     Left   to   right:    Henry    Parr,    a    Sophomore;       njtVi  wh0  were  among  the  350  at  Camp  Miniwanca  in  1942. 
Mr.  Danforth;   and   Edwin   Collins,   a   Senior. 
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The  Extension  Service  Continues 

By  W.  B.  Camp,  '44 

In  spite  oj  handicaps,  the  Extension  Service  forges  on 


At  the  time  when  Nationwide  conscription  went 
into  effect,  the  South  Carolina  Extension  Depart- 
ment did  not  have  a  special  pre-developed  plan  for 
training  a  large  group  of  new  agents  to  replace 
those  called  into  service.  Their  regular  training  plan 
for  the  small  number  of  agents  needing  training  was 
functioning  well  but   soon  became  over-taxed. 

The  extension  department  could  not  afford  to  let 
the  service  run-down  because  the  public  expects  the 
extension  force  at  Clemson  College  to  give  guidance 
in  organization  and  production  and  in  supplying  ur- 
ban and  military  foodstuffs.  The  extension  service 
is  also  looked  to  for  guidance  in  better  living,  especi- 
ally in  the  nutrition  of  the  farm  family.  As  a  result 
they  began  to  look  for  new  men  to  keep  organized 
farm  production  and  the  production  01  foodstuffs 
going  at  a  high  rate. 

These  men  have  to  have  some  training  already. 
They  must  have  the  equivalent  of  four  years  of  col- 
Ige  and  some  farm  experience  in  order  to  become 
count}  agents.  After  these  men  are  selected,  they 
are  sent  out  to  work  under  the  guidance  of  county 
agents.  The  county  agents  give  special  attention  to 
these  new  men.  During  the  summer  after  this  period 
of  apprenticeship  the}-  are  brought  in  to  Clemson 
College  for  a  weeks  special  training  course.  Here 
the  extension  specialists  in  agronomy,  horticulture, 
agricultural  engineering,  and  other  fields  go  over 
the  extension  programs  with  the  men  after  which 
the}  have  informal  discussions  asking  questions  and 
explaining  the  topics.  They  are  then  sent  out  to 
work  a^  assistant  county  agents.  These  assistant 
count\  agents  assume  more  responsibilit)  as  their 
knowledge  increases.  The)  become  county  agents 
when  a  vacancy  exists  and  are  picked  in  order  of 
preference. 

District  meetings  are  being  held  often.  There 
arc  about  fifteen  counties  in  each  district,  and  all  of 
the  count}  agents  and  assistants  attend  to  discuss  a 
subject  of  coming  importance. 

The  vacancies  in  specialists  positions  arc  being- 
filled  b\  picking  specialists  jn  their  fields.  This  is 
tin-  most  difficult  vacanc)  to  fill  as  good  specialists 
arc  hard  to  find. 

Stent,    tile    extension    department     still 

"i  ienced  men.    The)   have  a  staff 
;ie  hundred   white   men   employed.     The    first   man 
left    for  the   service  on  Januar)    1.    1941,  and  during 
the    i  of    the    \  ear.    the\     lost    ten    men.      So    far 

the)  have  losl  fort)  three  men  during  1942.  Tin-} 
feel  the  loss  ui  1942  more  because  it  is  an  added  loss; 
it  r<  t  of  then-  emplo)  ment.    The) 

have    replaced    about    thirty    five    men    and   are    in    the 

■Mr  iin. re  at   the  present 
but   t!  still   vacancies  not   \  el    filled. 


Everyone  of  the  men  lost  except  two.  went  into 
the  arm\  as  officers,  ranking  from  second  lieutenants 
to  captains  as  a  result  of  their  college  R.  0.  T.  C. 
training;  the  highest  ranking  one  is  now  a  major. 
The  two  that  did  not  enter  as  officers  in  the  army 
are  specialists  in  the   Navy. 

The  extension  service  has  never  asked  for  a 
deferment  for  men  in  extension  work  since  the  war 
broke  out. 

The_\-  are  expecting  to  lose  additional  men  to  the 
selective  service,  but  the  training  program  is  rapidly 
progressing  to  try  to  counteract  this  loss. 

About  ten  of  the  men  lost  have  been  specialists. 
G.  E.  Mears  was  the  last  man  to  go.  He  has  been 
assistant  director  for  the  past  three  years  and  then 
went   to  a   Maryland  arsenal  as  a   first  lieutenant. 

THE   AGRARIAN 


I  DARE  YOU! 

Continued  from  page  5 

to  offer  this  year's  outstanding  agricultural  junior. 
Someone  once  said.  "Your  horizons  broaden  as  you 
climb  higher."  Agricultural  freshmen  and  juniors, 
would  you  like  to  realize  the  full  significance  of  that 
statement   as   applied   to   your   own   lives? 

Xext  spring  when  the  iron  in  your  blood  seems 
to  be  slowly  changing  to  lead,  a  faculty  committee 
will  be  at  work  selecting  a  freshman,  who,  with  a 
half-scholarship,  will  represent  Clemson  at  Camp 
Miniwanca  for  two  weeks  and  a  junior  who.  with  a 
full  scholarship,  will  spend  two  weeks  at  St.  Louis 
and  two  weeks  at  camp  Miniwanca.  These  scholar- 
ships arc  awarded  by  the  Danforth  Foundation,  of 
which  Mr.  William  II.  Danforth  is  President.  The 
basis  of  selection  is  that  of  scholastic  grade  average, 
participations  in  worth-while  activities,  fine  qualities 
of  character  and  personality,  and  evidence  of  Chris- 
tian leadership  in  church  work.  The  freshman  win- 
ner is  chosen  upon  one  year's  activities  at  College, 
The  junior  is  chosen  upon  three  years  of  work.  The 
time  for  all  freshmen,  sophomores,  and  juniors  to 
start   is  now  . 

Each  of  you  can  be  a  winner,  [s  winning  limited 
to  one  freshman  and  one  junior?  I  dare  sa)  it  is  not. 
Ever)  bo)  can  be  a  winner.  It  is  true  that  all  can 
rot  receive  a  Danforth  Fellowship,  but  ihi'  heights 
that  one  reaches  in  trying  to  accomplish  anything 
can't  he  taken  away  from  that  individual's  life.  In 
the   true  aul\  sis,   we  all   can   be   winners. 

I  dare  you,  agricultural  freshman  or  junior,  to  w  in 
a  Danforth  Fellowship.  I  dare  you,  agricultural 
student   or   whoever   Mm   arc.  to  he  a   winner. 
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Wide  and  Narrow  Row  Tobacco 

By   W.  S.  Jackson,  '43 

Improved  methods  of  cultivation  reap  higher  profits 

left  a  small  hank  in  the  center  of  the  row,  which  was 
taken  ont  with  a  large  sweep.  The  tobacco  was  set 
immediately  after  the  land  was  prepared. 

In  setting-  the  tobacco  in  the  field  a  small  com- 
pass was  used  to  mark  the  spacing  of  the  hills.  One 
row  was  set  out  on  each  side  of  the  first  large  bed 
which  was  made  with  the  two-horse  turnplow,  or  on 
top  of  the  first  one-horse  turnplow  furrow.  This 
placed  one  fourth  of  the  total  fertilizer  under  the 
plant  and  one-half  hetweeen  the  rows  of  tobacco. 

After  about  ten  days  the  tobacco  was  reset.  It 
was  noted  at  the  time  that  this  tobacco  required 
far  less  resetting  than  tobacco  planted  the  old  way. 
It  was  also  noted  that  tobacco  planted  this  wax 
caught  roots  and  grew  off  much  taster  than  the  to- 
bacco set  in  the  single  rows.  Particular  attention 
should  be  given  to  tne  first  setting,  because  under 
favorable  conditions  the  original  of  tirst  setting  will 
grow  so  fast  that  it  will  smother  out  the  reset  plants 
and  they  will  not  be  able  to  produce  as  they  should. 
Therefore,  it  is  important  to  do  as  little  resetting  as 
possible   with   the   wide   row   tobacco. 

In  regard  to  cultivation,  the  wide  row  tobacco  re- 
quires very  little  if  any  cultivation.  On  this  particular 
plot  the  tobacco  was  cultivated  first  by  pulling  the 
soil  from  the  outer  bed  (between  the  two  rows  of 
tobaccoj  down  to  the  plants.  Very  few  weeds  will 
grow  between  the  rows.  After  the  soil  was  pulled 
down  around  the  plants,  a  one  horse  turn  plow  was 
used  to  throw  up  more  soil  from  the  middle  of  the 
row;  and  before  the  middle  was  taken  out,  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  Sulphate  of  potash  was  scattered  over 
the  middle.  The  middle  was  then  taken  out  with  a 
11  inch  sweep.  A  few  days  later  a  hoe  was  used  to 
remove  any  grass  that  may  have  come  upward  to 
work  the  reset  plants. 

The  tobacco  was  poisoned  for  bud  worms  and 
horn  worms  a  few  times.  When  it  had  reached  matur- 
ity the  blossoms  were  broken  out  and  the  succors 
were  removed.  The  tobacco  was  succored  three 
times  in  all. 

At  the  first  cropping,  all  overly  ripe  or  burned 
leaves  were  pulled  off  and  dropped  on  the  ground. 
From  then  on  the  tobacco  was  cropped  once  week- 
ly, the  same  as  an}-  other  tobacco.  However,  in  five 
croppings.  During  the  curing  process,  the  wide  row 
tobacco  responded  to  the  heat  rapidly  and  cured  out 
with  a  rich  lemon  color  of  very  good  quality. 

The  plot  of  tobacco  yielded  1224  pounds  of  to- 
bacco per  acre  and  sold  for  a  net  of  $427  per  acre. 
The  wide  row  tobacco  made  slightly  more  than  any 
other  on  the  farm  last  year  with  a  little  less  expense. 
Ves  tobacco  is  a  great  crop.  If  you  don't  believe  it. 
then  I  would  suggest  that  you  grow  a  little  if  the 
soil  conditions  are  suited. 


COURTESY    S.   C.    EXTENSION   SERVICE 
Demonstration    of    wide-narrow    row    tobacco. 

Tobacco  is  a  great  crop.  By  this  I  mean  that  it 
can  be  planted,  transplanted,  cured,  and  marketed  be- 
fore cotton  picking  time.  Xot  only  is  tobacco  a 
great  crop,  but  it  is  an  expensive  crop  whether  good 
or  bad.  A  farmer  is  justified  in  planting  only  the 
best  tobacco  land  and  only  an  acreage  that  he  can 
lake  care  of  properly  in  every  stage  from  the  plant 
bed  to  the  market,  the  following  article  is  based  on 
an  experiment  which  was  run  on  the  farm  of  \\  .  J. 
Jackson  of  Manning,  South  Carolina,  who  helped  to 
prepare  this  article.  The  experiment  deals  with  a  new 
method  of  growing  tobacco  known  as  the  wide  row 
method. 

First,  the  land  was  bedded  out  in  eight  foot  rows 
early  in  the  winter.  This  was  done  by  using  one  of 
the  larger  two-horse  turning  plows.  As  soon  as  this 
was  finished  the  middle  was  taken  out  with  a  24  inch 
sweep.  The  land  was  not  disturbed  further  until  the 
time  of  planting. 

At  the  time  of  planting  a  drag  harrow  was  run 
crossways  of  the  bed  to  loosen  the  crust  which  had 
formed  and  to  level  the  land.  By  using  a  two-horse 
opener,  a  furrow  was  run  in  the  top  of  each  bed.  Halt 
of  the  fertilizer  used  was  placed  in  this  furrow  and 
mixed  with  the  soil.  After  this,  two  furrows  with 
a  large  two  horse  turnplow  was  run  making  a  high 
bed  about  two  feet  wide.  The  other  half  of  the  fer- 
tilizer was  then  placed  in  the  furrow-  behind  the  turn- 
plow-,  giving  one-fourth  of  the  total  fertilizer  to  each 
side  of  the  first  large  bed.  The  next  operation  was 
to  cover  this  fertilizer  by  using  a  one-horse  turnplow 
which  did  not  throw  the  bed  quite  as  high  as  the  large 
plow.     This  plow  was  used  to  run  six   furrows,   which 
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The  Agrarian  Presents 

RUPERT  A  McGINTY 


Director 


Research  Worker  .  .  .  Advisor  .  .  .  Scholar 


Rupert    A.    McGinty,    Vice-Director    of    the    S.    C.    Ex- 
periment    Station 


Rupert  A.  McGinty,  a  native  of  Chambers  Coun- 
ty, Alabama,  was  born  and  reared  on  a  farm.  Me  at- 
tended Birmingham  Southern  College  and  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute,  graduating  From  the  latter 
with  a  B.  S.  degree  in  Agriculture  in  1913.  Following 
his  graduation,  he  became  Instructor  in  Horticulture 
in  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  and  was  later  made 
Assistant  and  Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture  in 
the  same  institution.  In  1918-19  lie  became  a  gradu- 
ate -indent  at  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  receiving 
In-  \.  M.  degree  from  Washington  University  in 
June  1919 

In  1920-21  Mr.  McGinty  was  field  manager  of 
the  Colorado   Packing  Corporation.  Canon  City,  < 

eg<  tables,  lie  left 
the  Colorado  Agricultural  College  for  a  year  and  a 
half  to  take  this  position  and  then  returned  to  the 
collej  Mime  his  teaching 

Mr.    McGint)  graduate    student   and    in 

nell   l  Unci  sit  v    in    1926  27.   specializ- 
ing   in  J    plant    ph; 


ology.  He  spent  the  summer  of  ln27  as  field  assis- 
tant at  the  New  York  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva. 
In  192S  Mr.  McGinty  accepted  a  position  as  head  of 
the  Department  of  Horticulture  at  Clemson  College. 
He  went  to  Oklahoma  A  &  M  College  in  1932  as  pro- 
fessor of  horticulture  and  head  of  the  department, 
returning  to  Clemson  in  October  1934  to  assume  the 
duties  of  acting  director  of  the  experiment  station. 
He  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  of  Vice- 
Director  of  Research  July   1.  1936. 

Mr.  McGinty  is  co-author  of  "Agriculture  for 
Elementary  Schools'*  and  "Southern  Vegetable 
Crops."  published  by  the  American  Book  Company 
1933  and  1937  respectively.  He  is  also  author  of  a 
number  of  bulletins  and  papers  dealing  with  vege- 
table crops.  In  1935  he  initiated  the  movement 
which  resulted  in  the  location  of  the  U.  S.  Southern 
Regional  Vegetable  Laboratory  at  Charleston.  South 
Carolina.  '1  his  laboratory  proves  to  be  of  great 
value  to  the  South  in  breeding  varieties  adapted  to 
this   section   of  the   country. 

Mr.  McGinty  took  the  leadership  in  securing  a 
chapter  of  the  National  Honor  Society  of  Phi  Kappa 
Phi  for  Clemson  and  with  Dr.  D.  C.  Sheldon  estab- 
lished the  local  chapter  of  the  Freshman  honor  fra- 
ternity of   i  hi  Eta   Sigma. 

In  1939.  with  the  help  of  Drs.  F.  S.  Andrews  and 
VV.  C.  Barnes,  he  developed  the  valuable  new  variety 
of  okra  named  Clemson  spineless.  This  variety  has 
achieved  the  outstanding  distinction  of  being  award- 
ed a  silver  medal  in  the  "All  American  Selections  of 
the  American  Seed  Trade  Association'  .  He  also  made 
the  original  selection  from  which  was  developed  the 
"Edisto  Station  24"  strain  of  Puerto  Rician  Sweet 
i  otato    introduced   in    1941. 

R.  A.  McGinty  married  Letitia  Ella  Cross,  of 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  in  June,  1914.  Their  children 
are:  Thomas  K  McGinty,  2nd  Lieut.  Air  Corps  (Com- 
munications Div.j.  Boca  Raton.  Florida;  William 
M.  McC.inty,  1st  Lieut.  (Regimental  Adjutant).  118th 
Infantr},  Iceland;  Mrs.  T.  E.  Jackson.  Clemson. 
South  Carolina — Her  husband.  Lieut.  Jackson,  is  in 
Iceland;  Richard  A.  McC.inty.  Clemson.  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  McGinty  is  a  member  of  the  following  org- 
anizations: Sigma  Xi,  Phi  Kappa  /eta.  Phi  Eta 
Sigma,  American  Society  for  Horticulture  Science, 
Clemson  Fellowship  Club,  and  fort  Hjll   Presbyterian 

Church. 

\iler  working  hours.  Mr.  McGintj  gets  a  lot  of 
pleasure  out  of  working  in  his  garden.  He  is  also 
keenh  interested  in  photography,  and  in  his  spare 
moments,  he  snaps  pictures  of  whatever  catches  his 

e\  e. 

( )n  Wednesdays  from  twelve  until  one,  one  will 

often   hear   Mr.  "Mc's"   voice  on   \\   M.M's  "Science   in 
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Mr.    McGinty    examines    the    Clemson    Spineless    Okra 
that  he  developed. 


Agriculture."  Other  prominent  men  on  the  Clemson 
campus  are  heard  on  this  program  from  time  to 
time. 

If  you'd  like  to  see  a  disturbed  expression,  just 
ask  Mr.  McGinty  to  write  or  edit  a  report.  This 
particular  task  is  a  pet  peeve  of  his. 

Clemson  College  and  South  Carolina  are  indeed 
proud  of  Mr.  McGinty.  He  has  accomplished  some 
brilliant  research  work  which  is  a  credit  to  the  col- 
lege and  state.  Although  he  is  extremely  busy  with 
the  Experiment  Station,  he  willingly  gives  much  of 
his  personal  time  and  energy  in  working  with  the 
Clemson  students  in  their  clubs  and  organizations. 
Clemson  men  appreciate  his  devoted  efforts  along 
these  lines. 

Mr.  McGinty  is  worthy  of  any  praise  we  can 
give  him  here.  We  sincerely  hope  that  others  will 
look  toward  him  as  a  symbol  of  success  and  achieve- 
ment. 

THE   AGRARIAN 

JERSEY  SALE  HELD  IN  NEWBERRY  SEPT.  7 

The  South  Carolina  Jersey  Cattle  Club  held  its 
annual  consignment  sale  in  Newberry,  S.  C.  Thirty- 
eight  head  were  sold  for  an  average  of  $287.  The 
top  cow,  Design  Alice  Chic,  sold  for  $2,000.  This 
cow  was  owned  and  bred  in  South  Carolina,  and  was 
bought  by  Happy  Valley  Farms,  Rossville,  Georgia. 
THE   AGRARIAN 

KAPPA  ALPHA  SIGMA  TAPS   NEW  MEMBERS 

Kappa  Alpha  Sigma,  Clemson's  Chapter  of  the 
American  Society  of  Argonomy  taps  seven  new 
members.  The  new  members  are  W.  B.  Camp,  D.  H. 
Sloan,  F.  A.  Yarborough,  L.  F.  Holmes,  C.  W.  Cain, 
and  P.  T.  Bardin. 


Agricultural  Problems 
During  the  War 

By  L.  O.  Drew,  '44 

Today  our  agricultural  program  is  in  a  serious 
situtation.  The  farmers  are  trying  to  produce  more 
farm  products  with  much  less  labor  and  equipment. 
Our  greatest  problem  at  present  is  keeping  labor  on 
the  farms.  One  would  think  off  hand  that  the  Selective 
Service  Act  would  be  taking  the  heaviest  toll  of  our 
able-bodied  men  on  the  farm  :  but  in  some  sections 
of  the  country,  defense  industries  with  their  high 
wages  are  luring  most  of  the  men  away.  In  some  of 
these  areas,  it  is  reported  that  seven  men  are  leaving 
jobs  on  the  farm  for  industrial  jobs  to  every  man 
who  leaves  to  join  our  armed  forces.  There  is  a 
reason  for  this  migration  of  farm  laborers  to  the  de- 
fense jobs  ;  farm  prices  have  risen  fifty-two  percent 
since  1910-1914  while  the  hourly  earnings  of  factory 
workers  have  risen  three  hundred  and  forty-eight 
percent.  Many  sections  of  the  country  farmers  re- 
port that  they  are  planning  to  reduce  their  output 
next  year.  Their  reason  for  such  action,  thev  say,  is 
because  of  the  shortage  of  labor.  After  the  high  pay 
of  war  industries  has  drained  off  the  farm  workers  and 
tenants,  only  the  key  men  on  the  farms  are  left.  Then 
the  Selective  Service  drafts  many  of  these  men, 
thereby  leaving  no  one  to  manage  the  farms. 

Our  Government  is  now  beginning  to  take  action 
on  this  labor  problem.  Main-  draft  boards  are  now 
deferring  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  production  of 
meat,  poultry,  and  dairy  products.  By  drafting  the 
eighteen  and  nineteen  year  olds,  many  of  the  older 
married  men  or  key  men  on  the  farms  are  permitted 
to  remain  at  home  and  do  their  part  toward  winning 
the  war  by  keeping  their  farms  producing. 

This  question  is  being  asked:  Can  the  war  effort 
afford  the  drastic  cut  in  farm  machinery  and  equip- 
ment as  is  proposed  for  1943?  Last  year  many  people 
predicted  disaster  as  farm  machinery  manufacture 
was  cut  to  eighty  percent  of  that  manufactured  in 
1940-41.  However,  in  spite  of  such  action,  the  farm- 
ers of  this  country  succeeded  in  producing  the  second 
largest  wheat  crop  in  history.  This  year  there  will 
be  produced  only  twenty-three  percent  of  the  machin- 
ery and  equipment  produced  in  1940-41.  We  can  see, 
therefore,  that  the  only  way  which  we  can  keep  our 
production  of  farm  products  up  near  the  previous 
levels  is  by  making  efficient  use  of  the  machinery  and 
equipment  we  now  have.  Repair  parts  will  be  pro- 
duced and  made  available  to  the  farmers.  The  pro- 
duction of  repair  parts  this  year  is  to  be  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  percent  of  what  it  was  in  1940-41.  To 
make  the  most  efficient  use  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment it  should  be  kept  in  constant  use  all  of  the  time. 
Contract  farming  and  the  exchange  of  machinery 
should  be  promoted ;  tractor  equipped  with  lights 
should  be  kept  running  night  and  day. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wickard  says. "Food 
will  win  the  war  and  write  the  peace."  It,  therefore, 
remains  for  the  farmers  of  America  to  put  forth  their 
best  efforts,  make  the  best  use  of  what  they  have, 
and   win    the    war   by   producing   the    necessary   food. 
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The  Fertiliser  Situation  This  Fall 


Editors  note:  The  following  is  a  condensation  of  the 
talk  made  September  16,  1942  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Collings.  Pro- 
fessor of  Soils  at  Clemson  College,  on  the  Science  in  Agri- 
culture program  presented  each  week  by  the  School  of 
Agriculture  and  the  South  Carolina  Experiment  Station. 
W.  B.  Camp  of  the  class  of  1944  condensed  this  article. 

The  government  is  asking  us  to  produce  more 
food  so  we  can  not  only  feed  the  livestock  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  but  also  care  for  the 
needs  of  peoples  in  other  parts  of  the  world;  yet 
they  say  we  can't  have  as  much  fertilizer  as  we  have 
been  using  in  the  past.  Why  has  this  situation 
arisen  ?  Well,  shortages  of  manufactured  goods 
these  days  are  not  confined  to  materials  used  by  the 
farmer.  It's  a  national  complaint  and  will  no  doubt 
become  more  severe  as  the  war  progresses,  for  the 
shortages  are  nearly  all  due  to  the  unprecedented 
demands  of  our  war  industries.  The  farmer  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  do  without  man}'  of  the  things  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  have  in  abundance.  Our  armed 
forces  must  have   the   weapons   of   war. 

The  arm}-  dosen't  need  fertilizers,  but  they  do 
need  many  of  the  minerals  and  chemicals  from  which 
commercial  fertilizers  are  made.  Besides,  we  need 
to  remember  that  a  shortage  of  a  particular  material 
may  not  be  entirely  due  to  an  increased  demand  by 
wartime  industries.  In  the  case  of  sodium  nitrate, 
for  example,  the  shortage  is  due  in  a  large  part  to 
transportation  difficulties.  Not  enough  ship  space  is 
available  to  bring  all  the  sodium  nitrate  we  need 
from  Chile. 

Here  in  South  Carolina  commercial  fertilizers  are 
an  essential  for  a  profitable  agriculture,  and  we 
may  say  the}-  are  essential  to  any  kind  of  an  agri- 
culture worthy  of  the  name.  However,  it  isn't  a 
question  yet  of  doing  without  fertilizer  but  only  a 
question  of  doing  with  the  reduced  supply  which  will 
be  available.  Fortunately,  there  is  only  a  shortage 
of  certain  materials  and  not  all  fertilizers. 

Except  for  the  immediate  future,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  much  the  shortage  will  be.  Manufactur- 
ers 01  mixed  goods  buy  their  materials  some  months 
ill  advance;  so,  they  already  have  on  hand  a  part  of 
nexl  seasons  requirements,  and  they  are  practically 
certain  of  the  available  supply  of  some  of  the  basic 
materials. 

Farmers  have  already  had  trouble  in  getting  soda, 
and  some  folks  have  begun  talking  about  rationing 
of  fertilizer.  I  don't  think  mixed  goods  will  be  ra- 
tioned at  least  not  in  the  immediate  future.  It  may 
be.  however,  that  we  will  be  forced  to  rationing  if 
the  war  is  much  extended.  The  only  service  shortage 
among  the  necessar)  plant  foods  is  in  the  supply  of 
i  itrogen  such  as  is  available  in  sodium  nitrate.  Al- 
read)  soda  is  being  allocated  h\  the  fertilizer  dis- 
tributors, and  in  a  sense,  this  is  a  form  of  rationing. 
Because  "i  the  transportation  difficulties  in  obtaining 
Chilean  nitrate  of  soda,  il  would  appear  now  that 
farmers  will  be  able  to  get  a  maximum  of  onl)  80 
per  cent  of  the  sodium  nitrate  that  the)  received  last 
This  i>  unfortunate  in  view  of  the  governments 
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This    luxurant    growth    of    crotalaria    is    an    excellent 
crop  for  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 


demand  that  we  grow  more  food,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  farmers  could  ease  this  situation  by  using  the 
soda  they  get  more  judiciously.  I  have  long  thought. 
for  instance,  that  many  of  the  big  truck  growers  oi 
South  Carolina  use  more  soda,  as  a  side  application  to 
their   crops,    than    is    necessar}. 

The  reduction  of  side  applications  to  such  crops 
as  Irish  potatoes,  lettuce,  peas,  and  string  beans 
might  well  be  made,  for  recent  work  by  the  South 
Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has  shown 
that  large  quantities  used  by  mam  farmers  for  this 
purpose  cannot  be  justified.  The  same  fact  is  true 
with  some  of  our  field  crops,  such  as  cotton  and 
tobacco,   when   grown   on    some    'oils. 

Furthermore,  fanners,  especially  in  these  war- 
times, should  be  growing  at  least  a  part  of  their 
nitrogen.  Green  manuring  crops  of  Austrian  winter 
peas,  vetch,  lespedeza,  and  cowpeas  can  be  made 
to  supplement,  if  not  entirel)  replace,  commercial 
nitrogen.  In  addition,  man)  South  Carolina  farmers 
might  pay  more  attention  to  the  proper  conservation 
of    their    farmyard    manure. 

It  now  appears  that  for  next  year,  cotton  seed 
and  other  meals  and  organics  and  ammonium  sulfate 
will  supply  most  of  the  nitrogen  in  mixed  goods,  but 
here  again  farmers  will  probabl)  be  able  to  get  onl) 
about  SO  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  the)  have  been 
accustomed  to  use,  since  much  of  the  seed  meals  will 
be   consumed    b)    the    iiit\    trade.      According    to   a    re 

cent   order  of  the   War    Production    Board,  no   more 

mixed    goods    can    be    sold    on    the    South    Carolina 
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Market    for   the   duration    which   contains   more   than  a  tremendous  deficiency  of  lime  in  our  South  Caro- 

4  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  Una  soils  because  it  has  existed  for  years,  and  many 

There  should  not  be  a  shortage  of  phosphoric  farmers  still  refuse  to  apply  sufficient  quantities  of 
acid.  Our  supply  of  phosphates  in  Florida  and  Ten-  lime.  War  or  no  war.  the  supply  of  liming  mater- 
nessee  and  of  sulfur  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  are  un-  ials  froni  local  sources  should  far  exceed  our  con- 
limited  for  the  present  at  least ;  so,  I  expect  no  short-  sumption. 

age  of  superphosphate.  In  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  he-  M*ny  farmers  ask,  "just  what's  the  use  of  put- 
lieve  that  our  total  state  consumption  of  this  plant  t,ng  down  more  potash  and  superphosphate  if  at  the 
nutrient  will  be  greater  this  year  than  last  vear.  Cer-  same  time  we  are  to  have  less  nitrogen?"  As  I 
tainlv  farmers  will  be  able  to  get  all  the  phosphoric  have  mentioned,  cotton  rust,  which  indicates  a  de- 
acid 'thev  want;  unless,  of  course,  unexpected  trans-  fluency  of  potash  in  our  sods,  is  all  too  prevalent. 
portation  difficulties  develop  and  change  the  picture.  and    ln    addition,    our   moderately    acid    to    very    acid 

,,,,,,,•,-                   11,                           i  soils   require   more  phosphoric   acid   than   thev    would 

South    Carolina    farmers    should   use    as   much   or  .,                 jj.ii-                  ,       ,  ,        i    ,      i.    r~,  ■' 

,         ,                •  ,         ,,        ,           ,                               t  it  we  used  the  lime  we  should  and  don  t.    1  his  means, 

more  phosphoric   acid  as  thev  have   been   accustomed  ,,              .        ,,                 .     .    ,                   ...            .    .          .   ' 

■        ,                             ,  ,                                      r  that   under   the   practical    farm    conditions   that    exist 

to  using-  because  it  would  appear  necessary  it  we  are  .                         '                 ,          ,                  ..... 

,&                     ,      ,         ,,-11                 c"     4-\    r<  in   the   state,  more  potash  and   more   phosphoric   acid 

to  produce  more   feed  and  food,  because  South  Caro-  .                .           .           '      .    .            .    .      ,     '         '         ,.     ,  , 

,.    '       .,              .    ,-   .      .   ■     .,  •       ,                -rj                 ,,  than  we  have  been  applying  might  be  used  profitably, 

hna  sods  are  deficient  in  this  element.  However  there  Tr  ...        .                        r     f        i       •          -i         i              i 

„      ^      „        ..         ,                     .        ,            .  It  liberal  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are 

are    South    Carolina    farmers    who    have    been    using  ,.    ,             ,       ,  ,     ,  . '   .      '                  .,.   .        '    .... 

,         .                 ...         it     .                   .  ,  .      .      , . , fe  applied,   we  should  obtain  a  more  efficient  utilization 

more   phosphoric   acid  than   their   crop   yields   justity.  '- '  .      ,.     .      .            ,        ,     .                   ...        ...  ,             .. 

1         '.                    .    .           .                  '     -            /        .  ■  of  the  limited  supplv  of  nitrogen  which  will  be  avail- 

I  am  speaking  now  of  those  farmers  who  are  farming  j  , 

moderately   acid  soils.      If   these    farmers    would   lime  TH^.  AGRARIAN 

their    soils,    they    would    not    need    to    apply    so    much 

phosphoric  acid  in  maintaining  their  crop  yields.     In  Agriculture's  Place  in  the  War  Effort 
this   way   many   individual   farmers   could   greatly   re- 
duce their  consumption  of  phosphoric  acid.  continued    from    page    3 

I    am    not    expecting    a    shortage    of    potash;    al-  tht>  American  farmer  can  be  depended  upon  to  make 

though,  it  is  possible  that  a  slight 'shortage  may  de-  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  necessary  for  the  production 

velop.     It  is  possible  that  strikes  and  perhaps  trans-  of    tr»e     essential     farm    products.       With     favorable 

portation  difficulties  may  somewhat  alter  the  present  climate  and  the  extra   efforts   that   will  be   made  by 

outlook  American   farmers,  it   is  possible  and  highly  probable 

c,      ,,    ,-1       ,.            -ii                       i                    +i  that  the  war  demands  may  result  in  the  establishment 

South  Carolina  soils  and  crops  need  more  potash  .           ...         ...               J  .        ,                                   r 

,.          ^,          ,            ,                                         •   ,,       .,               ,  of  an  all  time  high  record  for  the  production  of  farm 

than    thev    have    been    getting,    especially    the    sandy  ....             &                                   ' 

soils.     Cotton  rust  is  due  to  a  deficiency  of  available '_ 

potash.     If  enough  potash  is  available  on  the  market.  jp!iiijiH!niini!inHHi!!iiiJJiiil!liiiU!iiiiinn 

1    look   for   more   of   it   to   be   used   in   South   Carolina  l|                                                                                                        {§ 

next    year    than    this    year,    and    the    consumption    of  j|{ 

fertilizer   mixtures   carrying   5,   C,   and   8  per   cent   of  j|j                                 ._,,__,__     -__,    .     ._    -     £     n  _ 

potash  will  be  fairly  large.  MAKJdTT    rARM    CT       | 

There  should  not  be  a  shortage  of  liming  mater-  l|i                                                                                                        l|! 

ials.      However,  I    am   sure   there  will   continue   to  be  QThThT^     C^CW  /TT)  A  "\.T~\7' 


Plant  Breeders  In  Field  Seeds 
COTTON  -BARLEY  -  WHEAT  -  OATS 


I  K.    A.    Marett,   Directing  Plant  Breeder  and 
Manager 

I  W.  T.  McClure,  Sr.,  Plant  Breeder 

|  Lt.  W.  T.  McClure,  Jr.,  Plant  Breeder,  (Now 

in  armed  services) 

I   S.  J.  Hadden,  Plant  Breeder 


Westminster,  S.  C. 
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A  legume  such  as  this  will  supply  the  soil  with  Nitro- 
gen  from  the   air.  E 
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BETWEEN  THE 


AGRONOMICAL   SUGGESTIONS 

1.  Plow  heavy  clay  land  now  if  practicable  and 
make  spring  work  easier.  _'.  Oats  can  still  he  planted. 
3.  Sow  enough  wheat  to  make  a  good  supply  for  home 
use.  4.  Don't  leave  cotton  unprotected  from 
weather:  it  may  lose  five  or  ten  dollars  per  hale  in 
value.  5.  Destroy  at  once  any  remaining  cotton 
6.  Begin  preparing  synthetic  compost  piles. 
and   apply   limestone. 
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stalks. 
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DR.  G.  H.  COLLINGS  ANNOUNCES 
PUBLICATION  OF  NEW  BOOK 

Dr.  Gilbert  II.  Collings,  agricultural  editor  of  the 
Blakinston  Publishing  Company,  announces  the  pub- 
lication of  a  new  hook.  This  hook  has  been  adopted 
by  the  plant  pathology  department,  and  is  being 
used  by  Clemson  funiors  and  Seniors.  The  new  hook 
is  entitled  THE  NATURE  AND  PREVENTION  OF 
PLANT  DISEASES.  Dr.  Collings  is  the  author  of 
COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS  also  used  by  Clem- 
son Junior^  and  Seniors. 

THE   AGRARIAN 

DR.  GORMAN  COMES  TO 
EXPERIMENT  STATION 

Dr.  \Y.  II.  Gorman  came  to  the  experiment  sta- 
tion this  summer.  He  is  a  graduate  of  I'enn  State, 
and  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Texas  experi- 
ment station  and  the  agronomy  department  of  the 
University  of  Georgia. 
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BORDEN   PLANT  OPENS 

The  Borden  Milk  Company  opened  its  new  $250.- 
ixx)  plant  at  Chester.  S.  C.  in  June.     A  receiving  sta- 
tion has  been  set  up  in  Newberry,  S.  C.     This  plant 
jetting  about    43.IXX)  lbs.  of  milk   each  daj    and   is 
paying    $1,000    each    da)     to    South    Carolina    farmers. 
It  was  formerl)   used  as  a  cheese  plant  but  was  con- 
verted to  an  evaporating  plant  in  June.     The   farmers 
nol   expected  to  go  into  the  dair)    business,  hut 
is(    this    new    market    as   an    additional    source 
of    farm    income.      Some    farmers    have    doubled    their 
ome  by  taking  advantage  of  this  new  milk  market. 
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MORE  MILK  FOR  MORE  CHILDREN 

ll"w    the  school  milk  program   works; 
1.   Tin    school  milk   program   must   be  under   writ 
i'  ical    si  .  , ,, ,]    authority ,    I  'arenl 


Teacher  Association,  or  other  responsible  group,  who 
will  make  all  negotations  with  dairies  and  provide 
the  necessary   facilities. 

2.  The  sponsor  will  sign  an  agreement  with  the 
Agriculture  [Marketing  Administration  in  which  the 
sponsor  agrees  to  purchase  and  distribute  the  milk- 
to  the  children.  The  A  MA  agrees  to  reimburse  the 
sponsor  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  farmer's  price 
for   unprocessed   milk. 

3.  The  sponsor  assumes  responsibility  for  all 
handling  costs.  To  meet  them,  wholly  or  partly, 
the  sponsor  may  charge  each  child  NOT  MORE  than 
a  penny    for  a  half-pint  of  milk. 
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STOMACH  WORM  TREATMENT  FOR  CATTLE 

Phenothiazine  is  being  used  with  good  results  in 
treating  cattle  for  stomach  worms.  It  can  he  given 
as  a  drench  or  in  a  capsule  form.  The  dose  is  twenty 
grams  of  powder  for  each  hundred  pounds  of  live- 
weight  with  a  maximum  dose  of  six  and  a  half  fluid 
ounces  suspension  or  three  ounces  of  powder  for 
animals  weighing  over  four  hundred  pounds. 

Do  not  use  milk  from  animals  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever   for  seven  days  after  dosing. 

Do  not  starve  animals  before  dosing. 
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CLEM30N  MEN  ATTEND  MEETING 
OF   LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES 

Dr.  R.  F.  I'oole.  Dr.  H.  P.  Cooper,  and  R.  A.  Mc- 
Ginty  attended  the  Fitty-Sixth  annual  convention  of 
Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities.  This  con- 
vention was  held  in  Chicago.  Illinois  on  October  28- 
30.  The  program  centered  around  the  wartime  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Land-Cirant  Colleges  and  the 
part  these  colleges  are  to  play  in  carrying  on  the  war. 

THE    AGRARIAN 

HORTICULTURAL    ADVICE 

1.  Prepare  land  now  for  setting  fruit  trees  for 
home  orchards  in  November  and  December.  1.  Prune 
scuppernong  type  grapes  last  of  November,  3.  Make 
cuttings  of  grapes  and  figs  and  set  them  out.  4.  Set 
strawberrj  and  raspberry  plants.  5.  Sow  lettuce  in 
cold  frame  for  use  in  January  a  n  d  F  C  b  r  U  a  r  \ 
Harvest  carefull)  sweet  potatoes,  if  not  already 
harvested. 


© 
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FURROWS 


DAIRY  CLUB  SERVES  FIGHTING 
DAIRY  GRADUATES 

The  Clemson  College  Dairy  Club  is  undertaking 
a  project  of  service  for  the  dairy  graduates  in  the 
armed  forces.  The  club  is  now  finding  out  where 
these  graduates  are  situated,  and  a  list  of  these  men 
will  be  compiled  and  mailed  out  to  the  fighting  Clem- 
son dairymen. 

THE  AGRARIAN 

ALPHA  ZETA  TAPS  NEW  MEN 

The  Clemson  chapter  of  Alpha  Zeta  has  tapped 
ten  new  members.  The  new  members  are  E.  B.  Esk- 
ew,  G.  H.  Fairev.  H.  Cohen.  M.  0.  Berry,  J.  P.  Mikell, 
J.  H.  Cannon,  H.  M.  Simons.  E.  W.  Allen,  R.  W. 
Touchberry.  These  men  were  elected  to  member- 
ship in  the  club  because  of  outstanding  scholastic 
achievement,  leadership,  and  character. 
THE  AGRARIAN 

DR.  A.  D.  EDWARDS  JOINS  FACULTY 

Dr.  A.  D.  Edwards,  associate  Rural  Sociologist, 
comes  to  Clemson  from  V.  P.  I.  Dr.  Edwards  is  in 
the  department  of  Agricultural  Economics,  and  is 
also  affiliated    with   the   Experiment   station. 

Before   going   to   V.    P.    I.,    Dr.    Edwards   taught 
three  years  at  The  American  University  in  Syria. 
THE   AGRARIAN 

DR.  GILBERT  H.  COLLINGS  HONORED 

Dr.  Gilbert  H.  Codings  has  been  elected  to  Who's 
Who  in  The  Western  Hemisphere.  The  book  is  made 
Up  of  the  leading  scientists  in  the  western  hemis- 
pher,  and  is  printed  to  help  bring  the  scientists  of 
North  and  South  America  closer  together,  that  they 
may  study  the  problems  that  confront  these  coun- 
tries. 
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CROTALARIA  PROVES  WORTH 

Beaufort  county  farmers  who  planted  Giant 
Striata  crotalaria  this  year  are  greatly  pleased  with 
the  results.  County  Agent  S.  B.  Walker  reports. 
Three  of  the  crotalaria  demonstrations  were  checked; 
M.  L.  Bostick  made  a  yield  of  26.2  tons  per  acre;  E. 
B.  Mitchel,  24.4  tons  ;  Fred  Ewing.  26.6  tons.  "There 
was  no  Striata  planted  in  the  county  last  year,  but 
as  a  result  of  our  drive  in  the  spring  10.000  pounds 
of  seed  was  ordered,"  says  Air.  Walker.  "Farmers 
who  seeded  this  type  found  it  better  adapted  than  the 
Carolina  variety.  Several  farmers  put  four  or  five 
rows  in  corn  alleys  and  found  this  satisfactory  also." 


ALPHA  TAU  ALPHA  TAPS  NEW  MEMBERS 

Alpha  Tau  Alpha,  national  professional  fraternity, 
for  students  of  vocational  agriculture  has  chosen  the 
following  members :  R.  E.  Linder,  Chapin,  (junior)  ; 
R.  M.  Richbourg,  Camden,  (junior)  ;  J.  E.  Herlong, 
Saluda,  (junior)  ;  C.  S.  Hughey,  Greer,  (senior)  ; 
C.  B.  Pence,  Tatum.  (senior)  ;  and  W.  F.  Minton, 
Lewiston,  N.  C.  (senior).  Membership  is  based  on 
scholarship  and  leadership.  Other  members  include : 
Ralph  Hoffman,  Georgetown,  C.  B.  Lowman,  Lexing- 
ton, C.  H.  Brown  Travelers  Rest,  W.  S.  Jackson, 
Manning,  W.  A.  Collins,  Mullins,  L.  E.  Pence,  Tatum, 
N.  J.  Thomas,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  L.  R.  Cox.  Rus- 
sellville. 
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REPAIR  FARM  MACHINERY 
NOW  FOR  NEXT  SEASON 

CLEMSON.  October  17 — Placing  farm  machinery 
and  equipment  in  good  shape  now  can  insure  South 
Carolina  farmers  against  costly  delays  later,  accord- 
ing to  C.  V.  Phagan,  Clemson  extension  agricultural 
engineer. 

Curtailment  in  the  manufacture  of  farm  machin- 
ery next  year  will  make  it  extremely  difficult  for 
many  farmers  to  get  farm  machines  as  replacements 
for  old  or  worn-out  equipment,  the  specialist  said. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  highly  important  that  farmers 
check  up  on  their  machinery  now  and  make  plans 
to   recondition   it   for  another   year's  operation. 
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COOPERATION  FOR  BETTER  COTTON 

"Our  100  percent  better  farm  living  community, 
which  selected  one  variety  of  cotton- — Coker  100  Wilt 
Resistant — had  favorable  weather  conditions,  and 
most  of  the  farmers  are  making  a  bale  per  acre,"  says 
W.  H.  Craven,  count  farm  agent.  "The  seed  orders 
were  obtained  by  the  local  leaders  with  the  assistance 
of  the  county  agent,  and  one  leader  hauled  the  seed 
for  community  delivery.  This  variety  has  stood  up 
under  severe  wilt  conditions. 

"The  farmers  have  shown  splendid  cooperation 
in  harvesting  and  saving  planting  seed,  and  we  have 
placed  1,200  bushels,  with  additional  orders  to  be 
filled  in  October.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  this 
community  will  be  practically  100  percent  one  variety 
in  1943,  and  some  of  the  growers  will  buy  seed  direct 
from   Coker   next   spring   for   their   entire   plantings." 
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Price  Parity  and  Congress 

Editorial  .  .  .  By  J.  S.  Schaffer,  43 


We  hear  a  great  deal  about  giving  the  farmer 
parity.  'Phis  idea  originated  in  C.eorge  Peek's  book, 
EQUALITY  FOR  AGRICULTURE  which  was  writ- 
ten about  twenty  years  ago.  He  defined  parity  as. 
"the  price  which  hears  the  same  ratio  to  the  current 
general  price  index  as  the  ten  year  pre-war  (first 
world  war)  average  crop  price  bore  to  the  average 
price  index  for  the  same  period;"  however  it  is  gen- 
erally accepted  that  parity  is  based  on  the  period  be- 
tween August  1,  1909  and  July  31,  1914.  Congress 
in  1933,  tried  to  do  this  when  it  passed  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment   Act. 

Parity  is  determined  from  20,000  reports  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  receives.  It  compares 
the  prices  of  major  farm  crops  and  the  174  com- 
modities that  farmers  purchase  most. 

The  President,  in  his  speech  of  September  7th. 
asked  Congress  to  pass  legislation  that  would  give 
him  powers  to  set  prices  and  said  that  100%  parity 
was  a  just  farm  price.  Immediately  the  farm  lobby- 
ists converged  upon  Washington.  The  organizations 
represented  in  the  lobby  were  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federations,  National  Grange,  National  Coun- 
cil of  Farm  Cooperatives,  and  the  National  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation.  Now  who  do  these  organizations 
represent?  They  do  not  represent  the  small  farmer, 
but  large  well-to-do  farmers  instead.  They  represent 
the  10''  of  the  farmers  that  produce  50%  of  the  farm 
products.  They  had  men  working  for  them  in  the 
rlpuse  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate.  Paul 
Brown  of  Georgia,  Henry  B.  Steagall  of  Alabama,  and 
Hampton  P.  Fulnier  of  South  Carolina  were  their 
representatives  in  the  House.  By  a  vote  of  205-172 
these  men  engineered  a  bill  through  the  House  that 
would  raise  parity  to  112%  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Gallup  I 'oil.  whose  record  has  shown  it  to  he  com- 
plete!) reliable,  showed  that  71%  of  the  country 
favored  the  President's  bill  for  100%  parity  while 
onl\    1  1  °''    were   against    it. 

In  the  Senate,  the  farm  bloc  leaders  are  Carl 
Hatch  of  New  Mexico  and  Elmer  Thomas  of  Okla- 
homa. There  were  excellent  indications  that  the  farm 
lobbyists  w«ic  going  to  win  the  Senate  as  they  had 
the  llou-e  until  Senator  I'rentiss  Brown  from  Michi- 
gan arose  to  --peak.  He  told  the  Senate  that  they 
had  to  choose  whether  they  were  going  to  be  run  by 
tin-  desires  of  the  vasl  majority  of  the  people  or  the 
intei  .i  handful.      He  said  that   the  Senate  must 

avoid  the  possibility  of  a  clash  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  at  this  time.  The  whole 
COUntrj  was  watching  the  Senate,  and  the  good  Sena 
tots  reaped  their  reward.  Congress  was  adjourned 
id.  and  during  this  time  the  nation  let 
the  Senate  know  how  it  felt  about  the  bill.  The  bill 
never    materialized    and    a    clash    of    major    importance 

narrowh    avoided       l.et   no  one  saj    that   the  farm 
not  do  his  share,      It    is  his  sons  win,  fight  the 


war  and  his  hands  that  till  the  soil  to  feed  this  nation 
at  war,  but  the  few  who  are  interested  in  only  them- 
selves are  putting  all  farmers  in  a  bad  light  to  those 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  true  facts. 

A  lesson  should  be  drawn  from  this  occurence. 
The  farm  lobby  is  not  the  only  one  gnawing  at  the 
heart  of  Congress.  There  are  hundreds  of  other 
greedy  little  men  who  have  only  the  interest  of  those 
who  line  their  pockets  with  filthy  lucre.  They  don't 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  patriotism.  Their 
standard  is  the  gold  standard.  They  are  opportunists 
who  would  sell  their  souls  to  the  highest  bidder.  It 
doesn't  matter  to  them  that  we  are  fighting  a  war 
for  our  very  existence  so  long  as  it  will  bring 
them  greater  monetary  return;  they  are  the  men 
that  would  sell  out  to  the  dictators.  Let  us  beware 
of  them,  for  they  are  like  crawling  little  rats  who 
chew  away  at  the  foundations  of  our  democratic  in- 
stitutions. 

THE   AGRARIAN 


Pity  the  poor  farmer  who  feels  that  he  has  noth- 
ing to  learn  from  exhibits  at   fairs.— Bryan. 
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CLEMSON'S  BLUE  MOLD  CHEESE 

A  new  subititute  for  imported  Roguefort  Cheese 


In  the  summer  of  1938,  an  inspection  of  Stump- 
house  Mountain  tunnel  revealed  to  Dr.  P.  G.  Miller, 
Clemson  Associate  Dairyman,  potentialities  necessary 
for  the  curing  of  Blue  Mold  Cheese.  Permission  to 
use  the  tunnel  for  research  study  was  obtained  in 
July,  1940,  and  the  first  batch  of  Blue  Mold  Cheese 
was  ready  for  curing  by  January,   1941. 

After  remaining  in  the  tunnel  for  a  three-month 
curing  period  the  cheese  was  wrapped  and  stored  in 
a  cold  room  at  the  Clemson  College  creamery.  By 
this  time  a  luxuriant  growth  of  blue  mold  had  oc- 
cured  within  the  cheese,  and  a  pronounced  charac- 
teristic flavor  had  developed.  Experienced  judges 
examined  the  cured  cheese  in  May  and  described  it 
as  a  product  of  excellent  quality. 


COURTESY    S.    C.    EXPERIMENT   STATION 
Cheese  aging   in   the    tunnel.      The   cheese   standing    oa 
edge   has  just  been   punched  full    of  small   holes  to  allow 
the   entrance   of   air.     The   cheese    lying    flatwise    has   just 
been    salted    by    rubbing    salt    onto    the    surface. 


COURTESY    S.    C.    EXPERIMENT    STATI 
Cress-section    of    a    cured    cheese    showing    the    dis- 
tribution   of    the    mold    growth. 
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SELECTION  OF  PEACH  VARIETIES 

By  C.  K.  Stuart,  '44 

Successful  peach  growing  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  varieties  grown 


Select  only  the   best   varieties 


COURTESY   S.    C.    EXTENSION   SERVICE 


Peach  growers  in  common  with  the  growers  of 
other  horticultural  crops  are  confronted  with  many 
problems.  One  of  the  most  important  is  varietal 
adaption  and  selection.  Varieties  of  peaches  for  com- 
mercial production  in  South  Carolina  should  produce 
fruit  which  possess  good  color,  flavor,  size  and  cpiali- 
ty  combined  with  good  shipping  ability.  With  the  de- 
velopment of  the  canning  industry,  high  quality,  uni- 
form   shape    and    large    size    are    also    essential. 

Factors  thai  should  be  considered  in  the  selection 

Of  a  variety  are  i  1  )  ripening  date.  (2)  quality,  (3)  col- 
or and  size,  (4)  shipping  ability,  and  (5)  date  oi 
blooming. 

The  first  factor  to  consider  is  the  ripening  date. 
The  ripening  date  of  a  particular  variety  is  ordinarily 
compared  with  the  old  "standby,"  Elberta.  (In  this 
article  dates  are  given,)  Growers  have  been  wanting 
earlj    varieties   that    possess   all    the   characteristics 


that  are  necessary  for  a  good  shipper.  Until  recent 
years  many  varieties  that  have  been  on  the  market 
before  the  Elbertas  have  been  inferior  in  quality. 
Many  growers  grow  only  Elbertas  and  approximately 
65  per  cent  of  the  over  four  million  trees  in  South 
Carolina  are  Elbertas.  When  so  many  peaches  reach 
the  markets  at  the  same  time  the  markets  become 
glutted  and  hence,  a  very  low  price  per  bushel  is  re- 
ceived. Now  since  new  early  varieties  are  available, 
the  growers  can  capitalize  on  the  good  prices  thai 
can  often  be  obtained  before  the  Elberta  season  be- 
gins. In  this  way  the  peach  grower  can  profitably 
enjoy  a  much  better  and  longer  peach  season.  Vs 
more  growers  plant  varieties  other  than  the  Elberta, 
glutting  of  the  markets  will  be  eliminated  to  some 
extent. 

The    second    factor    to    be    considered    is    quality. 

The  term  quality  embraces  the  edible  characteristics. 

The  variety  to  be  selected  should  have  a  good   flavor. 
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good  flesh  color,  a  melting  texture  and  should  not  be 
too  dry  and  stringy. 

The  third  factor  to  be  considered  is  the  color, 
size  and  shape  of  the  fruit.  The  fruit  should  possess 
a  sufficient  amount  of  red  color  to  make  an  attrac- 
tive appearance.  Usually  the  more  red  color  the 
better  the  appearance.  Most  of  the  new  varieties  have 
more  red  color  than  many  of  the  older  varieties.  The 
size  and  shape  should  be  uniform.  Irregularities  in 
size  and  shape  are  very  undesirable.  The  variety 
that  is  chosen  should  produce  fruits  that  have  a  fair 
size  and  uniform  shape  when  the  tree  is  heavily  laden 
with  fruit. 

The  fourth  factor  to  consider  in  the  selection  of 
a  variety  is  its  shipping  ability.  There  are  man}-  ex- 
cellent varieties  that  are  very  desirable  for  local 
markets  and  home  use,  but  are  unfit  for  shipping. 
Some  of  these  varieties  are  superior  to  the  good 
shippers  in  appearance,  and  also  in  edible  qualities, 
but  they  do  not  possess  the  thick,  tough  skin  that  is 
essential  for  a  good  shipper.  Although  peaches  are 
in  refrigerator  trucks  and  cars,  they  must  be  able  to 
withstand  the  rough  handling  they  receive  from  the 
time  they  are  picked  until  they  reach  the  consumer. 

Time  of  blooming-  is  of  considerable  importance 
in  southern  peach  sections  and  of  little  importance 
in  others.  If  a  good  site  is  used  for  the  orchard,  m.. 
frosts  or  freezes  in  late  winter  and  early  spring  causv; 
less  damage  than  when  poor  or  frosty  sites  are 
chosen.  For  example,  the  Valiant  variety  blooms 
three  to  five  days  earlier  than  the  Vedette  variety  and 
some  years  the  Valiant  crop  is  killed  while  the  Vedette 
produces    a    crop   practically    every    year. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  the  successful 
grower  to  study  all  the  characteristics  of  the  variety 
or  varieties  he  is  planning  to  plant.  He  must  cho>  se 
a  variety  that  possesses  excellent  color,  size,  shape, 
quality  and  still  meet  all  the  requirements  of  a  good 
shipper  if  the  crop  is  to  be  sent  to  distant  markets. 
Above  ail,  he  must  choose  and  produce  a  product 
that    will  appeal   to   the  consumer. 

The  following  notes  are  intended  as  comments  on 
the  performance  of  the  varieties  for  the   1942  season. 

The  peach  enterprise  is  assuming  more  and  more 
importance    in    South    Carolina. 

COURTESY    S.    C.    EXPERIMENT    STATION 


COURTESY    S.    C.    EXPERIMENT   STATION 
Picking   Elbertas   in    the   Piedmont 

and  are  not  intended  as  full  varietal  descriptions. 
Observations  on  the  following  varieties  were  made 
at  the  Sandhill  Experiment  Station.  Columbia,  .South 
Carolina.  Some  of  the  observations  are  necessarily 
limited  because  some  of  the  varieties  fruited  lor  the 
first  time  in  1942. 

The  ripening  dates  are  indicated  by  the  dates  in 
parenthesis,  with  the  date  of  the  first  picking  indicat- 
ed first  and  the  date  of  last  picking  shown  last. 

EARLY     DISCOVERY.  (June     8-17).       White 

cling  of  good  color  and   size.  This  peach  has  a   fair 

flavor  for  an  early  variety.  It  holds  up  well  after 
picking. 

.MARIGOLD.  (June  10-19).  This  is  a  highly  color- 
ed, medium  size  peach  with  a  very  good  yellow  flesh 
color.  It  is  a  freestone  when  dead  ripe.  This  peach 
has  better  quality   than  any   variety   near   its   season. 

ERLY-RED-FRE.  (June  15-22).  A  semi-free 
only  when  ripe.  It  is  quite  attractive  on  account  of 
its  size  and  red  color.  It  colors  well  before  softening 
and  apparently  would  hold  up  for  shipping  as  well 
or  better  than  other  early  varieties. 

BEST  MAY.  (June  17-  ).  The  ripening  period 
is  very  prolonged  and  the  well  colored  fruit  hangs  on 
the  tree  a  long  time  after  coloring.  The  flavor  is 
very  perfumed.  It  is  a  very  good  roadside  market 
variety. 

MIKADO.  (June  17-  ).  This  variety,  although 
it  has  good  flavor,  is  entirely  too  tender  for  handling 
even  as  a  locally  consumed  variety.  It  is  not  recom- 
mended for  planting. 

EISHER.  (June  17-24).  Very  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance and  quality  should  justify  limited  planting 
by   everyone. 

RARITAN  ROSE.  (June  29-July  5).  A  white 
fleshed,  freestone  of  fair  quality  and  attractive  color. 

NEWDAY.  (June  29-July  13).  This  freestone 
varietv  has  a  prolonged  ripening  season.  This  fruit 
has  an  excellent  ground  color  with  an  attractive  blush 
when    hard    ripe.      Tt    could    probably    be    shipped    suc- 

Continued  on  next  page 
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cessfully.      It   possesses   a   very    distinctive    flavor    ol 
fair  quality  but  somewhat  too  acid. 

DIXIE  GOLD.  (July  5-13).  A  disappointing 
variety  as  compared  to  other  new  freestone  varieties. 
It  is  not  attractive  in  appearance,  has  poor  quality 
and  the  skin  is  too  tender  for  handling. 

FLAMING  GOLD.  (July  5-13).  Very  similar 
to    Dixie  Gold.      It   is  not   recommended    for  planting. 

GOLDEN  GLOBE.  (July  5-13).  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent yellow  freestone  variety  for  roadside  and 
other  local  markets  on  account  of  its  extremely  at- 
tractive appearance,  large  size  and  good  quality. 
However  .it  probably  would  not  withstand   shipping. 

SUNHIGH.  (July  5-16).  The  size,  shape,  color 
and  edible  qualities  of  this  variety  are  very  outstand- 
ing. However,  there  is  some  question  about  its  ship- 
ping qualities.  It  is  a  yellow  freestone  and  is  recom- 
mended   for   limited  planting. 

TRIOGEM.  (July  5-14).  This  yellow  freestone 
variety  has  good  color  and  appearance  but  its  failure 
to  size  when  trees  are  loaded  makes  it  less  desirable 
than  some  of  the  other  varieties  in  this  ripening  date 
period.  On  heavier  soils  better  size  is  usually  ob- 
tained. 

FIREGLOW.  (July  5-14).  Colors  beautifully, 
ripens  evenly  and  hangs  on  trees  well  after  ripening. 
This  should  be  a  good  commercial  variety  although 
its  skin  is  not  as  tough  as  the  Elberta  or  Halehaven. 
Ripening  begins  with  the  Halehaven  but  does  not 
have  as  long  a  ripening  season.  Its  quality  is  not  as 
good  as  Halehaven  but  is  perhaps  more  attractive  in 
general  appearance.     It  is  a  yellow  freestone. 

JULY  ELBERTA.  (July  3-16).  This  variety 
is  highly  colored  and  of  good  quality  but  is  somewhat 
coarse  and  dry.  It  does  not  have  the  Elberta  char- 
acteristics. It  is  not  considered  as  good  as  the  Hale- 
haven  a-   a   commercial   peach. 

GOLDENEAST.      (July   8-16).     Goldeneast    has 

not  lived  np  to  expectations.  Fruit  exposed  to  the 
sun  temU  to  develope  a  dull,  dark  red  that  is  not 
attractive.  Likewise,  the  variety  does  not  develop 
a  good  yellow  ground  color.  Another  fault  of  this 
variety  is  its  tendenc)  to  show  growth  cracks  at  time 
of   ripening.      This    is    a    yellow    freestone. 

HALEHAVEN.  (July  6-20).  This  variety  has 
been  more  closely  observed  by  the  author  than  an)  of 
the  other  varieties  mentioned.  The  bud  and  fruit  set 
are  normally  very  heavy,  necessitating  thinning.  The 
variet)  sizes  verj  satisfactorily  even  under  a  very 
heav\  crop.  Its  qualit)  and  appearance  (after  brush- 
ing) is  equal  or  superior  to  any  variety  tested.  Car- 
lot  shipments  have  ampl)  proved  the  variety's  Ship- 
ping qualities.  This  variet)  was  found  by  a  com- 
mercial canner)  to  be  ver)  satisfactory  to  handle  in 
canning  operations.  \  possible  fault  has  been  its 
tendenC)  t>>  show  growth  cracks  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ripening  season  under  conditions  of  excess  mois- 
ture.     However,  t1  have  largeh   been  con- 

I    on    weak    trees.      The    heavy 
I'ui  i  objectional  on  unbrushed  fruit.  This 

ello  .lie. 


REDELBERTA.  (July  18-24).  The  fruit  of  this 
variety  tends  to  be  disappointingly  small.  The  color 
is  such  a  deep  red  that  it  lacks  attractivenesss.  It  is 
not  recommended  for  planting. 

POLLY.  (July  24-29).  Seems  to  be  a  promising 
white  freestone.  It  has  a  good  size,  color  and  qual- 
ity, but  cannot  be  recommended  because  of  lack  of 
observation. 

MARLATE.    (July  24-29). 

MARK-BERTA.     (July  24-28). 

three  varieties  are  all  Elberta  type,  yellow  freestones. 
From  limited  observation  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
between   the   three   varieties. 

ELBERTA  SUPREME.  (July  28-31).  Appar- 
ently a  very  good  strain  of  Elberta  but  has  not  rip- 
ened earlier  than  regular  Elberta  as  stated  by  origin- 
ator. 

FRANKIE.  (July  28-  ).  A  yellow  freestone  of 
fair  size,  color  and  general  appearance. 

GOLDEN  ELBERTA  CLING.  (July  28-August 
3).  This  is  a  very  good  cling  having  Elberta  char- 
acteristics, is  attractive  in  appearance,  and  grows  to 
good  size  with  firm,  rubbery,  fine  grained  flesh  if 
excellent  color.  This  is  preferable  to  Japan  Cling  of 
similar  ripening  date. 

SHIPPER'S  LATE  RED.  (July  28-August  6). 
Very  highly  colored  peach  of  good  quality  and  grows 
to  good  size.  It  should  be  very  satisfactorv  variety 
to  follow  Elberta. 

WHITE  HALE.  (July  29-Aug.  6).  Ripens  one 
week  later  than  F.lberta  and  is  recommended  to 
growers  desiring  a  white  freestone  of  this  season. 
Tree  bears  heavy  crops  of  uniform,  large  sized 
peaches.  Its  attractive  color  develops  well  before 
ripening,  and  its  edible  qualities  are  considerted  very 
good. 

AFTERGLOW.  (Aug.  6-  ).  A  yellow  free- 
stone of  rather  dry  flesh  and  only  fair  quality.  It 
does  not  have  the  Elberta  characteristics.  This  variety- 
is  unattractive  in  appearance  and  tends  to  fall  from 
tree    before    ripening. 
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Exchanging   scrub    sires    for    purebred    is    worth 

more  than  it  cost. — Brvan. 


CLEMSON  COLLEGE 

ROADSIDE  M  VRKET 
Open  April  15  to  December  15 

We  sell  over  100  varieties  of  peaches  and  many 
varieties  of  apples,  grapes,  plums,  cherries,  rasp- 
berries, pecans,  cider  and  canned  ripe  yellow  free- 
stone peaches,  green  asparagus  and  frozen  peaches 
and   asparagus. 

Many  of  these  varieties  have  better  appearance 
and  quality  than  the  varieties  usually  grown  in  home 
or  commercial  orchards.  Try  some  of  these  delicious 
(ruita  next  season. 

THE    HORTICULTURE    DEPARTMENT 
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Beef  Production  in  S.  C? 

By  R.  W.  Touchbcrry,  '44 

Beef  cattle  can  bring  Profits  in  South  Carolina 


COURTESY    S.    C.    EXTENSION   SERVICE 


The  education  of  farm  youth  is  a  means  of  more  beef 
production  in  South  Carolina  for  the  future. 


Not  so  many  years  ago  there  were  few  fed  cattle. 
Herds  were  left  to  graze  on  the  open  range.  The 
Texas  Longhorii  steer  was  a  product  of  this  period 
and  environment.  These  Texas  cattle  were  well 
armed  with  sharp  horns  to  repel  enemies  and  were 
gaunt  and  lean  because  of  the  rigors  of  weather  and 
feed.  Huge  herds  of  such  cattle  were  driven  on  the 
long  trail  across  the  sun  praries  to  markets  in  the 
central  west.  During  this  period  the  consumers  had 
little  choice  in  the  matter  of  quality  of  beef;  they 
took  what  was  offered.  Quality,  as  it  is  known  today 
was  a  secondary  consideration.  One  never  knew 
whether  a  steak  would  be  tasty  and  tender  or  tough 
and  stringy. 

The  advent  of  livestock  transportation  by  rail 
and  later  by  truck,  the  consumer  s  demand  for  finer 
textured,  well  marbled  meat,  and  the  gradual  per- 
tecting  of  technique  caused  an  almost  complete 
change  m  tire  beei  cattle  industry,  farsighted  breed- 
ers uegan  to  import  siock  trom  England  and  bcot- 
land  10  cross  witn  native  animals,  l-rora  tins  begin- 
ning there  has  been  the  gradual  evolution  ot  the  ueet 
annual,  lly  tar,  the  largest  part  ot  the  cattle  now 
coming  to  market  is  teu  stock.  Originating  in  the 
range  states,  the  cattle  are  snipped  to  the  gram  belt 
where  cattle  teeders  take  them  in  hand  to  put  on 
weight,  give  them  conformation  and  proper  marb- 
ling. 

The  technique  of  feeding  cattle  is  not  developing 
in  South  Carolina  as  it  should.  We  have  imported 
from  other  regions  quite  a  number  of  well  developed 
breeding  cattle.  A  review  of  the  county  and  state  fairs 
this  fall  shows  that  the  cattle  are  superior  in  quality 
to   those  of   a   few   years   ago.     This   is   a   great   im- 


provement but  we  still  haven't  advanced  enough. 
Most  farmers  sell  their  steers  much  too  small  and 
lit  lore  they  are  properly  conditioned.  They  do  not 
feed  the  cattle  long  enough.  With  the  cheap  feed 
we  can  produce  in  South  Carolina  and  with  the  mild 
climate  and  cheap  labor  we  should  be  able  to  feed 
and  fatten  cattle  profitably. 

To  feed  cattle  profitably  it  is  beneficial  that 
farmers  have  knowledge  of  good  cattle  management 
and  feeding  practices.  The  cattle  feeders  must  know 
the  food  requirements  of  feeder  cattle  and  they  must 
know  the  most  economical  sources  of  these  food  re- 
quirements. Many  common  methods  all  have  to  be 
clone  away  with  and  new.  simpler,  and  far  more 
economical  methods  will  have  to  be  substitute  d. 
South  Carolina  is  endowed  with  a  good  climate,  and 
cheap  feed  can  be  easily  grown.  The  farmers  of 
South  Carolina  should  "cash  in"  on  such  advantages. 

When  practical  knowledge  is  combined  with 
breeding  and  feeding,  South  Carolina  should  progress 
as   a   cattle   producing  state. 

THE   AGRARIAN 

The  first  commandment  of  farming:     Thou  shalt 

not  let  thy  land  get  poor. 

THE   AGRARIAN 

lines  on  idle  lands  will  make  them  no  longer  idle 
and  unprofitable. 

THE   AGRARIAN 

For  the  land's  sake,  don't  neglect  the  terraces 
in  the  face  of  the  winter  rains. 

THE   AGRARIAN 

Switch  the  lazy  hens — switch  them  from  the 
chicken  yard  to  the  dinner  table. 
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Garden  Irrigation  in  S.  C. 

By  St.  Clair  Km'ght 

Irrigation  helps  the  farmer  carry  his  crops  through  droughts. 


Thousands  of  farm  families  in  South  Carolina 
could  have  better  gardens  by  utilizing  water  from 
welN.  springs,  streams,  or  ponds  for  irrigation  during 
dry  spells.  The  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  our  people 
to  develope  irrigation  can  he  attributed  to  the  lack 
of  information.  The  advantages  of  supplemental  ir- 
rigation have  not  been  presented  clearly  or  thorough- 
ly. The  average  farm  citizen  treats  the  matter  rather 
nonchantly  because  he  feels  that  someone  is  only 
trying  to  elaborate  on  a  new  subject  that  has  no  con- 
nection with  his  husiness.  In  the  light  of  these  cir- 
cumstances the  author  shall  attempt  to  divulge  some 
general  information  relative  to  irrigation  in  South 
Carolina. 

The  primary  purpose  of  irrigation  is  to  maintain 
an  adequate  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil  around 
the  roots  of  plants,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  an 
efficient  method  of  application.  Resultant  crop  yields 
depend  for  the  most  part  on  the  uniform  distribution 
at  the  right  time  of  the  proper  amount  of  water  to 
the  soil.  Crops  are  irrigated  in  various  ways,  the 
most  important  methods  being:  spray  or  overhead, 
flood,  basin  or  check,  border  or  furrow  irrigation. 
The  s\  stem  best  suited  depends  upon  the  seasonal 
rainfall,  the  slope  and  general  character  of  the  ground 
surface,  the  water  supply,  kind  of  crop  to  be  grown, 
soil  type,  and  the  porosity  or  imperviousness  of  the 
subsoil.  To  these  can  be  added  the  question  of  cost, 
economy,  and  permanency. 

The  average  rainfall  in  South  Carolina  ranges 
from  46  to  48  inches  per  year.  Even  20  inches  of  rain 
may  meet  the  water  requirements  of  many  crops,  but 
the  factor  of  distribution  enters  into  the  results,  in 
the  Piedmont,  the  heaviest  period  of  precipitation  is 
late  fall,  winter,  and  early  spring.  Our  major  crops  are 
not  growing  then  ;  therefore,  they  do  not  receive  the 
benefit  af  it.  During  mid-summer  and  early  fall  pre- 
cipation  is  the  lightest.  Thus  we  can  see  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  a  source  of  water  to  replenish 
the  depleted  moisture  effected  b_\  short  periods  of 
drouth  on  shallow  rooted  crops.  Irrigation  can  be 
thought  of  then  as  a  form  of  insurance  against  com- 
plete  1" 

Taking  m  consideration  the  above  factors,  the 
numbtr  oi  important  methods  in  South  Carolina 
be  narrowed  down  to  two.  The  spray  or  over- 
head method  seems  to  have  the  edge  with  furrow  in 
popularity  or  feasibility.  With  the  spraj  system  it 
'-  I-  to  appl)  small  amounts  of  water  during drj 

lis  without   increasing  the  risk  of  putting  on  too 
much    prior    to    a    heav)     rain    or    of    damaging    truck 
»ps  In    running   water  through   the  rows. 
The    furrow    m<  in    not    be    used    in    the    Pied 

moiit   where  th<  rolling  topography.   With  this 

method  the  fa<  '  i  r..|  enters  as  the  chief  prob 

lem.     This  problem  can  be  handled  h\    the  proper  cul 

i  ••   I  h<    -.  ii]  b<  fore  the  water 


is  released  and  by  the  use  of  flumes  with  check  gates 
to  release  it.  The  soil  must  be  evently  broken  and 
pulverized  before  the  water  is  allowed  to  cover  tin- 
plot  or  there  will  he  uneven  distribution  over  the  sur- 
face. This  results  in  some  plants  getting  moisture 
while  others  do  not.  Again  it  is  all  important  that  a 
wooden  or  concrete  flume  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  rows  with  cheek  gates.  This  flume  will  insure 
the  conduction  of  an  equal  amount  of  water  in  each 
furrow  or  row  through  the  check  gates. 

As  the  final  determination,  it  can  be  said  that 
supplemental  irrigation  helps  the  farmer  carry  his 
crops  through  those  minor  or  major  droughts  which 
occur  even  in  localities  where  the  average  annual  rain- 
fall is  adequate  for  the  production  of  satisfactory 
crops.  Its  use  increasing,  although  for  financial 
reasons  it  is  confined  largely  to  the  higher  priced 
garden   and   orchard   crops. 

THE   AGRARIAN 

Did  You  Know? 

1.  that  the  average  length  of  a  person's  life  in 
South  Carolina  is  55.76  years,  which  is  longer  than  the 
corresponding  length  of  life  in  Illinois.  California. 
Pennsylvania,  or  New  York? 

2.  that  South  Carolina  has  the  smallest  number 
of   foreigners  of  any   state   in   the   Union? 

3.  that  Branchville,  South  Carolina  is  the  oldest 
railroad  junction  and  has  the  oldest  railroad  eating 
house  in  the  world? 

4.  that  South  Carolina  is  almost  exactly  the 
same  size  of  Scotland? 

5.  that  of  the  48  states  in  the  union.  South 
Carolina   ranks    17th   in   density   of   population? 

6.  that  Piedmont  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  pes,  meaning  foot,  and  mons,  meaning  moun- 
tain and  means   "at   the    foot   of  the   fountains? 

7.  that  Sassafras  mountain  in  Pickens  county 
is  3,548  feet  above  sea  level  and  is  the  highest  peak 
in  South  Carolina  ? 

S.  that  fertilizer  industry  of  the  United  States 
had   its  beginning  in   this   state? 

9.  that  brick  from  Sumter  Count)  has  been 
used  b\  architects  in  buildings  all  over  the  United 
States? 

10.  that  South  Carolina  holds  the  world's  record 
for  the  amount   of  corn  grown  on  one  acre? 

11.  that  nearl)  $100,000  worth  of  gold  was  mined 
in   South   Carolina   in    1905? 


Not  until  long  after  Philadelphia's  Liberty  Bell  had 
clanged  a  id  cracked  was  this  humble  bell  heard.  It 
is  the  dinner  bell  on  an  old  farmhouse  in  Illinois. 
Its  voice  is  a  call  to  eat,  to  abundance  of  hearty,  whole- 
some food.  It  means  more  than  ample  fare  for  a  farm 
family.  This  bell  is  the  symbol  of  a  system  of  farming 
which  for  the  first  time  in  human  history  can  produce 
plenty  of  food  for  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time.  Its  valiant 
ring  proclaims  freedom  to  farmers  from  serf-like  drudgery 
for  a  peasant's  pittance. 

Before  this,  no  nation  ever  had  been  free  from  famine. 
For  hundreds  of  years,  the  average  in  England  was  ten  years 
of  famine  in  each  century.  In  Europe,  whole  cities  were 
well-nigh  wiped  out  as  pestilence  finished  the  ghastly  work 
of  starvation.  That  was  in  lands  whose  soils  still  produce 
more  per  acre  than  the  average  in  America.  When  the  first 
colonists  came  here  they  had  all  the  wealth  of  a  new  world 
beneath  their  feet.  Yet  half  their  people  died  for  lack  of 
proper  food. 

Neither  richness  of  soil  nor  abundance  of  acres  has  ever 


of  itself  spared  mankind  from  danger  of  death  by  hunger. 

In  the  American  way  of  farming  hybrid  corn  and  high- 
bred livestock,  inoculated  legumes  and  chemical  fertilizers 
all  do  their  bit  to  add  production  per  acre.  But  it  is  farm 
machinery  that  multiplies  production  per  man  and  puts  plenty 
in  the  place  of  scarcity. 

For  less  than  five  per  cent  of  farm  income,  farm  machines 
enable  the  farm  family  to  feed  itself  and  three  other  Amer- 
ican families,  to  furnish  fiber  for  most  of  their  clothing,  and 
still  leave  a  huge  surplus  for  export  or  for  the  miracles  of 
chemurgy.  By  freeing  those  other  three  families  to  create 
music  and  movies,  automobiles  and  radios,  high  schools  and 
hospitals,  farm  machinery  gives  us  all  our  material  blessings. 

For  a  hundred  years  the  American  system  of  free  enter- 
prise has  given  us  new  and  improved  machines  so  thick 
and  fast  that  it  was  good  business  to  discard  the  old  and  re- 
place with  new.  We  dare  not  do  that  now.  Every  machine, 
new  and  old,  must  be  kept  fighting  to  its  full  capacity  on 
the  food  front.  To  win  the  battle  of  food  despite  less  and  less 
of  farm  help,  we  must  make  machinery  do  more  and  more. 


Speeding  the  Day  of  Victory 

To  meet  the  need  for  munitions,  Case  factories  now  are  pro- 
ducing large  amounts  of  war  materiel.  Case  industrial  tractors, 
too,  are  being  built  for  the  armed  services,  air  fields,  ship  yards, 
docks,  defense  plants  and  other  war  agencies.  Similar  help  with 
the  war  effort  is  provided  by  Case  farm  tractors,  combines,  and 
other  machines.  They  multiply  crop-producing  capacity  per 
lr.an  and  help  maintain  food  production  despite  depletion  of 
farm  manpower.  On  both  the  military  front  and  the  food  front 
their  performance  reflects  the  endurance  which  has  been  a  Case 
principle  for  a  hundred  years.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 
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The  Conservation  of  jS[itrogen 


By  W.  H.  Eaddy,  '44 


Nitrogen  is  one  of  the  most  important  basic  ele- 
ments known  at  the  present  time.  It  is  a  constituent 
of  explosives  used  to  a  great  extent  in  our  present 
crisis.  Due  to  its  vital  importance  in  making  war 
munitions  and  for  growing  crops,  we  are  now 
threatened  with  a   shortage  of  this   element. 

We  must  attempt  to  increase  or  restore  our 
present  supply.  The  main  supply  is  drawn  from 
nitrogen  compounds  in  the  soil.  If  these  are  lack- 
ing, the  compounds  are  supplied  by  fertilizing  with 
nitrate  of  soda  obtained  from  a  commercial  product. 
The  use  of  this  inorganic  fertilizer  has  become  al- 
most  imperative   for   the   production   of   many   crops. 

Loss  of  nitrogen  by  leaching  is  of  grave  importance. 
Very  little  leaching  occurs  in  our  forest  and  heavily 
vegetative  land.  Trees  and  other  vegetation  return 
the  nitrogen  they  assimulate  by  their  product  and 
finally  parent  material.  This  is  nature's  way  of  con- 
serving and  providing  available  nitrogen  to  her 
plants.  The  losses  are  much  greater  in  the  way  we 
produce  cultivated  crops,  but  do  not  require  more 
nitrogen  than  areas  of  thickly  vegetative  spots. 
Losses  occur  now  under  our  present  agriculture 
which    never   take    place    under    natural    conditions. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  our  total  nitrogen  is 
lost  by  leaching.  jRy  gradualy  depleting  our  soil  of 
this  element,  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  commer- 
cial fertilizer. 

Nitrogen  and  other  necessary  elements  are  present 
in  manure.  Manure  effects  the  soil  physically,  chemi- 
cally, and  biologically.  Tn  addition  to  nitrogen,  phos- 
ohorus,  and  potash,  many  of  the  so-called  minor,  but 
often  very  important  plant  foods  are  increased  in 
the  soil.  Manv  desirable  strains  of  soil  bacteria 
such  as  legume  bacteria  are  created. 

When  farm  animals  do  not  suooly  enough  manure. 
a  synthetic  product   is  uspd.     This  svnthetic  product 

is   spoken  of  as  artificial   farm   manure.     The    follow- 
ing method   mav  be   used   in   producing  this   manure 
as   recommended  by   Circular   214.    (])   Use  all   excess 
titter    such    as    straw,    leaves,    and    crop    residue-.    (2) 
Build  compost    pen   with   logs  or  boards.     Good    foun- 
dation walls  mean  better  manure.  (3)   Mix  10  pounds 
ammonium     sulphate.     50     pounds     of     limestone.     20 
pounds  of  superphosphate,   and   20  pounds   of   muriate 
potash.    Mi    Pack   down   litter   on    foot    deep,    using 
pounds  of    fertilizer   mixture  per   ton   of  dry   litter. 
\     few     shovelfuls    ,,t'    animal     manure     tend     t<.    add 
•  Ha.     Keep  the  pile  wet  with  water  and 
•inue   tins  proc-ss  until   the  pile  is  (,   ft.  high.      The 
''•r    of    tin     pile    should    be    lower    than    the    edges 
and    the    sides    straight.      The    pile    should    not    be   built 
higher   than   normal   rainfall   can   penetrate.   Synthetic 
manure   is   \<r  ive  and  is  used   more  than  ever 

■  .re 


Growing  cover  crops  will  conserve  nitrogen  before 
it  is  plowed  under.  Besides  controlling  nitrate  1o-m- 
many  other  benefits  occur ;  it  controls  erosion  to 
some  extent,  it  adds  organic  matter  to  soil,  and  im- 
proves  the   physical   condition. 

Nitrate  losses  are  greater  on  bare  land  than  on 
soil  growing  sod-forming  plants.  Nitrates  remain 
in  the  soil  after  row  crops  are  gathered.  A  crop 
should  be  grown  during  the  winter  months  to  utilize 
this   nitrate   before   it    is   leached   out. 

Farmers  who  are  now  producing  good  leguminous 
crops  need  little  or  no  nitrogen  for  small  grain.  This 
is  the  most  effective  way  of  meeting  any  shortage  of 
nitrogen.  Most  crops  demand  fertilizer  for  economic 
production.  The  fact  is  that  the  present  emergency 
may  last  for  years.  The  farmers  who  are  more  or 
less  dependent  upon  this  element  should  strive  to 
seek   a   way   to   gain    their   needs. 

In  our  cultivated  crops  such  as  tobacco,  cotton 
and  vegetables,  nitrogen  is  taken  from  the  soil  with 
little  or  no  prospect  of  returning  it.  Yearly  removal 
of  our  best  nitrogen  that  the  soil  contains  cannot 
long  continue.  Leaching  and  erosion  also  deplete  our 
soil  by  taking  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  nitro- 
gen. In  order  to  produce  these  products  which  are 
so  much  benefited  by  available  nitrogen,  we  must 
consider  this  present   shortage   as  a   definite   problem. 

THE   AGRARIAN 


The     chief    trouble     about     deep    plowing — there 
isn't   enough  of  it. — Bryan. 


FOR   MEN'S    WEAR   SEE 

HOKE    SLOAN 

HE  KNOWS  WHAT'S  RIGHT 


THE  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 
DEPARTMENT 

of 

CLEMSON  COLLEGE 

Purebred 

Berkshire  Swine 

Polled   Hereford   Cattle 

Hampshire     and     Southdown     Sheep 
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Canned  Foods  and  the  War 


By  J.  A.Mixon,  '43 

"Praise  the  Lord,"  and  pass  the  food. 


to>  \: 
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COURTESY   S.    C.    EXTENSION   SERVICE  COURTESY   S.   C.    EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Home    preserved   foods    in   glass    containers     assures   an     adequate  supply  of  tin  containers  for  our  armed  forces 


Generations  ago  on  the  advent  of  a  war,  nations 
so  involved  would  heat  their  plowshares  into  swords 
and  go  forth  to  battle.  Today  the  food  producers 
of  this  great  democracy  need  to  sharpen  their  plow- 
shares to  expedite  all-out-production.  One  often 
hears  the  slogan  "Food  Will  Win  the  War."  Of 
course,  food  alone  cannot  accomplish  the  end,  but 
the  nation  that  can  continuously  supply  its  fighting- 
forces  with  adequate  food  will  have  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage. 

Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  military  tactics  will 
not  deny  that  the  service  and  supply  arms  are  as  es- 
sential to  winning  the  war  as  the  actual  combat 
forces.  Bataan  did  not  fall  because  our  forces  be- 
came exhausted  from  continuous  combat.  No,  with 
the  proper  foods  as  a  source  of  energy  and  as  a 
barrier  for  diseases,  and  with  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  ammunition,  those  gallant  defenders  would  he 
fighting  yet. 

The  job  of  feeding  men  who  are  far  from  sources 
of  food  creates  a  problem  which  can  be  partially 
solved  by  safe,  scientific  methods  of  preserving  foods. 
Thus,  for  such  purposes  the  canning  industry  has 
grown  and  developed.  In  the  winter  of  1795,  Napol- 
eon's Army  and  Navy  were  facing  disaster  as  a  result 
of  a  rage  of  scurvy  which  was  caused  by  a  deficiency 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  as  a  result  Napoleon 
offered  an  award  of  12,000  francs  for  an  improved 
method  of  preserving  food.  Nicholar  A  p  p  e  r  t,  a 
French  brewer,  achieved  the  award  by  his  successful 
experiment. 


Today  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States 
is  counting  on  canned  foods  to  help  feed  men  in  the 
services,  and  the  canning  industry  is  better  prepared 
than  ever  to  meet  this  challenge.  There  are  suffic- 
ient canneries  in  the  United  States  to  preserve  enough 
food  for  our  fighting  forces  and  domestic  consump- 
tion. If  there  is  a  shortage  of  canned  foods,  it  will 
probably  be  because  the  vegetable  and  fruit  growers 
have  not  increased  their  production  enough  to  meet 
the  increased  demand.  Of  course,  there  remains 
the  possibility  that  there  may  be  an  underproduction 
because  of  a  shortage  of  tin  available  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

Some  will  argue  that  there  should  not  he  an  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  canned  goods  since  the  in- 
crease in  personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces  will  result 
in  a  corresponding  decrease  in  civilian  population. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  proportion  of 
canned  foods  to  total  foods  consumed  by  the  service 
men  is  much  greater  than  civilian  consumption. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  farmers  who  produce  their 
crops  primarily  for  canneries  can  help  assure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  canned  foods  by  producing  to  capa- 
city.  Other  farmers  .and  civilians  as  well,  who  are 
located  far  from  canneries  can  contribute  to  the  ef- 
fort of  assuring  an  adequate  supply  by  preserving 
more  foods,  and  using  glass  containers  in  preference 
to  tin  containers. 

With  the  proper  support  from  farmers  and 
housewives,  the  canneries  of  America  can  and  will 
make  a  great  contribution  toward   winning  the   war. 
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Dr.  Rudolph  Nagy,  research  engineer  at  the  Westing- 
house  Lamp  Division,  showing  how  milk  bottles,  with  the 
aid  of  ultraviolet  rays  of  the  Sterilamp,  can  be  made 
completely  sterile.  A  U-shaped  Sterilamp  is  inserted  into 
the  bottle  and  the  ultra-vioiet  rays  kill  all  bacteria  within 
ten  seconds. 
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The  most  important  thing  about  fanning,  after 
all.  is  the  people  on  the   farm  and  their  problems. 

THE   AGRARIAN 

The   farmer   who   buys    all    that    he   consumes    is 
neither  a  good   farmer  nor  a  good  business  man. 
THE   AGRARIAN 

Reading  farm  publications  will  reduce  cosl  of 
ignorant   farming. 

THE   AGRARIAN 

"I     farmers     an-     not      found     on      poor     land. 
Which    is  cause   and    which    is   effect? 
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The  American 
Farmer  and  the  War 

By  A.  S.  Waldron, '44 

Upon  you.  Mr.  American  farmers,  rests  the  ques- 
tion of  victory  or  defeat.  It  is  true  this  js  every- 
body's war  but  the  American  farmer  plays  one  of  the 
most  important  parts.  Never  before  has  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  been  recognized  as  he  is  in  the  present 
crisis.  Guns  and  shells,  ships  and  planes,  cannot  be 
effective  without  farm  products.  Many  vital  war 
materials  can  only  be  made  with  farm-grown  ingredi- 
ents. This  year,  even  with  the  greatest  production 
of  all  times,  there   is   none   too   much. 

Food  is  the  most  essential  of  all  war  goods.  For 
it  is  a  known  fact  that  an  army  moves  on  it's  stom- 
ach. America  is  self-sufficient  and  independent  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  except  for  a  few  non-essential 
foods.  We  are  the  only  nation  who  can  boast  such 
a  fortune.  Therefore,  it  becomes  not  only  the  Ameri- 
can farmers'  task  to  feed  our  busy  millions,  but  a  1  s < > 
to  help  feed  our  allies.  The  bwt  that  American  agri- 
culture is  equipped  and  organized  to  do  the  job  has 
already  been  proven  in  this  war.  "Food  will  win  the 
war"  is  no  idle  slogan,  for  science  has  proven  that 
proper  nutrition  is  necessarv  for  maintenance  of 
strength  and  morale  among  loth  military  and  civilian 
forces  in  prolonged   total   war. 

Farm  products  are  created  only  by  work.  The 
draft  is  taking  many  of  our  strongest  and  ablest 
young  farmers.  "War  industries,  offering  higher 
wages  for  shorter  hours  and  simpler  work,  are  tak- 
ing even  a  larger  number.  Those  who  are  left  must 
work,  and  their  muscles  must  be  increased  by  machin- 
ery. Already  women  are  taking  their  places  beside 
men  on  the  farm.  With  the  aid  of  better  farm 
machinery,  they  will  help  in  keeping,  or  even  increas- 
ing, our  present  records  of  production. 

Along  with  producing  food  and  other  essential  war 
materials,  the  American  farmer  must  back  his  nation 
from  a  financial  standpoint.  This  can  be  done  by 
buying  war  bonds  and  stamps.  Remember  to  make 
every  market  day  your  bond  day  and  to  buy  every 
time  you  sell.  It's  true  that  no  armies  trample  your 
crops;  no  shells  plow  up  your  fields;  no  planes  roar 
down  on  your  home  yet  in  this  war  victory  begins 
or,   the  farm. 
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DEHYDRATED  FOODS 

Continued  from  page  4 

one  measure  to  insure  our  victory,  we  should  send 
to  our  armed  forces  throughout  the  world  the  best 
Food  available,  prepared  in  such  a  manner  to 
insure  its'  highest  nutritive  value.  Since  dehydrated 
I Is  may  be  stored  a  long  time,  shipped  most  ad- 
vantageously, and  prepared  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
very  hard  to  distinguish  it  from  the  fresh  product 
when  it  U  ready  to  serve,  dehydrated  foods  will  play 
an  important  part,  not  only  in  feeding  our  armed 
fiii  ces.  |, nt  also  in  meeting  the  demand  of  \mericau 
public  in  general. 


Women  Join  the  "Field Artillery 

as  International  Harvester  Dealers 
Teach  Power  Farming  to  an  Army  of  "TRACTORETTES" 


THE  SUN  is  just  over  the  ridge. 
Breakfast  is  just  under  the  belt. 
The  farmer  and  his  helpers  sample 
the  breeze  as  they  stand  on  the  back 
steps,  and  the  farmer  says: 

"I've  got  to  go  into  town  this  morn- 
ing and  I'll  be  gone  a  while.  Mean- 
time, Emily,  you  and  Ruth  might  as 
well  start  in  on  the  south  forty." 

Emily?  Ruth?  Girls?  Sure,  why  not? 
For  Emily  and  Ruth  are  Tractorettes 
.  .  .  and  they  know  their  stuff. 
They'll  check  their  tractors  for  fuel 
and  lubrication.  They'll  make  thosj 
minor  engine  adjustments  they  noted 
mentally  last  night.  They'll  roll  out 
early  and  do  a  first  class  job  of  field 
work,  straight  down  the  rows. 

What  is  a  Tr actor ette? 

A  TRACTORETTE  is  a  farm  girl  or 
woman  who  wants  to  help  win  the 
battle  of  the  land,  to  help  provide 
Food  for  Freedom.  She 
is  the  farm  model  cf 
the  girl  who  is  driving 
an  ambulance  or  run- 
ning a  turret  lathe  in  the 


»  BUY  WAR  BONDS 

»  TURN  IN  YOUR  SCRAP 

»  SHARE  YOUR  CAR 


city.   Like   her   city   sisters,    she   has 
had  the  benefit  of  special  training. 

Late  last  winter  International  Har- 
vester dealers  began  to  train  this 
summer's  Tractorettes.  The  dealers 
provided  classrooms,  instructors,  and 
machines.  The  Harvester  company 
furnished  teaching  manuals,  slide 
films,  mechanical  diagrams,  and  serv- 
ice charts.  The  girls  themselves  were 
required  to  bring  only  two  things  — 
the  will  to  ■work  and  a  complete  dis- 
regard for  grease  under  the  finger- 
nails or  oil    smudges   en   the  nose. 

They  studied  motors  and  transmis- 
sions, cooling  systems,  and  ignition. 
They  studied  service  care.  They 
learned  to  drive  tractors.  They  learned 
to  attach  the  major  farm  implements 
that  are  used  with  tractors.  And  they 
were  painstakingly  taught  the  saje 
■way  to  do  everything. 

Today,  on  their  family  farms  or 
elsewhere,  thousands  of 
"graduates"  of  these 
emergency  schools  are 
doing  a  real  job  for  vic- 
tory. Tractorettes  are 


working  to  provide  the  food  that  is 
a  vital  weapon  in  the  war  that  Amer- 
ica wages.  They  are  doing  the  farm 
work  that  used  to  be  done  by  boys  who 
now  are  flying  bombers  or  riding  the 
slanting  decks  of  a  destroyer. 

Their  Tractorette  training  cost 
them  nothing  except  the  energy  and 
intelligence  which  they  put  into  it. 
The  company  conceived  and  launched 
the  program.  Its  financial  costs  are 
shouldered  by  both  the  Harvester 
dealers  and  the  company. 
•  •  • 

This  fall  and  winrer  Tractorette 
training  courses  will  be  broadened  to 
meet  new  needs  as  they  arise.  Thou- 
sands of  new  girls  will  take  the  course 
and  join  the  "women's  field  artillery" 
next  spring,  fit  and  ready  for  the 
every-year  battle  of  the  land.  Until 
Victory  is  won,  Tractorette  training 
will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  impor- 
tant extra  services  gladly  rendered  by 
Harvester  dealers,  as  typical  Ameri- 
can businessmen,  to  the  farmers  and 
to  the  nation. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 
180  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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WARTIME      STRATEGY     ON     THE     FARM 


Farm  Equipment  may  have  to  last  for  the  duration 
. . .  learn  to  take  good  care  of  it! 


Since  it  will  bo  difficult  to  replace  farm  equipment  for  the  duration,  it's  up  to 
American  farmers  to  take  the  best  possible  care  of  their  tools  of  food  pro- 
duction. Students  can  be  of  great  help  in  assisting  in  this  vital  work. 

By  doing  this,  they  not  only  help  conserve  critical  war  materials  .  .  .  they  help 
assure  an  uninterrupted  supply  of  foodstuffs  to  our  fighting  forces. 

Here  are  practical  pointers  which  will  help  farmers  add  years  to  the  life  of  their 
electric  motors  . . .  and  make  farm  equipment  last  longer  and  do  more  work. 


Pulley  Selection  Chart  for  use  with  Electric  motors 
running  at  1750  R.  P.  M. 


Lubricate  correctly  .  .  .  Use  lubricants  spar- 
ingly. Avoid  over-oiling,  as  this  may  injure 
insulation.  Do  not  oil  bearings  while  motor  is 
running.  Wipe  off  spilled  oil.  Inspect  oil 
supply  regularly  and  keep  to  proper  level. 
Check  ball  bearings  once  a  year  .  .  .  housing 
should  be  kept  one  third  to  one  half  full  of 
special  ball-bearing  grease.  Never  use  ordi- 
nary cup  grease. 


Keep  commutators  clean  ...  If  brushes  spark, 
commutators  may  be  worn  or  dirty.  Clean 
by  gently  pressing  2,0  sandpaper,  attached 
to  stick,  against  commutator  while  motor  is 
running.  This  will  polish  commutator  bars  and 
improve  brush  contact.  Never  use  emery 
cloth.  If  commutator  is  worn  in  ridges  or  out 
of  round,  have  armature  removed  and  commu- 
tator turned  down  by  experienced  repair  man. 


Protect  motor  windings  .  .  .  Dirt  in  windings 
restricts  ventilation  and  ability  of  motor  to 
cool  itself.  Clean  the  motor  windings  occa- 
sionally with  vacuum  cleaner  or  air  hose. 
Proper  location  or  shielding  of  motors  will 
help  keep  them  clean  and  dry.  Totally  en- 
closed motors  should  be  used  where  excessive 
moisture,  hazardous  dust,  or  explosive  vapors 
ore  present. 


Avoid  overloading  motor  . . .  Heat  caused  by 
excessive  or  continuous  overload  may  de- 
stroy motor  windings  and  bearings.  Tem- 
porary overload  will  do  no  harm  if  motor  is 
allowed  to  cool  off  during  normal  operation. 
Overload  protective  devices  should  be  added 
if  not  built  into  motor.  Motors  should  be 
carefully  applied  to  job.  Often  the  motor 
load  may  be  reduced  by  changing  pulleys. 
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For  longer  life  and  greater  production, 
farm  equipment  should  be  inspected  regu- 
larly and  kept  in  the  best  possible  condi- 
tion. Knives  should  be  kept  sharp  and 
properly  adjusted.  Shafts  should  be  cor- 
rectly aligned  and  bearings  well  lubricated. 

Proper  operating  speeds  are  important 
.  .  .  for  excessive  speed  is  not  only  danger- 
ous, but  wastes  power  and  may  destroy 
the  machine.  This  can  be  avoided  by 
proper  selection  of  pulleys,  as  explained  in 
the  chart  above.  Manufacturers'  recom- 
mendations for  machine  and  belt  speeds 
should  be  carefully  followed  at  all  times. 


GET  THIS  FREE  LITERATURE! 

•  We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  free 
booklet,  "FARM  MOTORS,"  which 
gives  valuable  information  on  the  se- 
lection, care,  and  use  of  electric  motors. 
We  will  also  send  any  of  12  free  Farm 
Bulletins  describing  the  wartime  use 
of  electricity  on  the  farm.  Just  check 
the  ones  you  want  and  mail  the  cou- 
pon, now. 


©  Westinghouse 

Weitinghouie  tlectric  A  Manufacturing  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

ELECTRICAL    PARTNER  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mro.  Co.,  Room  1410, 
306  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (Dept.  AC-122) 

Pleise  send  mi  the  free  copy  of  "Farm  Motors"  booklet  (      )  .  .  .  also  free  Farm 
Bulletins  on  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  subjects  checked  below. 
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OUR  COVER 

Our  cover  picture  was  photographed  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Smith,  extension  photographer.  It  shows  a  junior  agri- 
cultural student  in  a  bacteriology  laboratory  here  at 
Clemson  making  an  examination  of  a  bacteriological 
preparation. 

The  slow  development  of  the  science  of  agriculture 
was  due  to  the  lack  of  suitable  microscope. 

Antony  van  Leeuwenhoek  was  the  world's  first 
great  microscopist.  By  1783  he  had  developed  a  mic- 
roscope with  a  magnification  of  300  diameters. 

In  1844  Dolland  developed  the  principle  of  the  oil 
immersion  objective.  This  development  gave  a  marked 
incres.se  in  the  magnifying  power  of  the  microscope. 

In  1870  Abbe  developed  the  sub-stage  condenser. 
This  device  is  a  supplementary  lens  located  beneath  the 
stage  of  the  microscope  for  the  purpose  of  converging 
the  rays  of  light  from  the  mirror,  thus  giving  a  much 
better  illumination  than  that  previously  had.  At  the 
present  time  the  modern  daylight  microscope  has  a 
a   magnificaion    of  approximately    3000    diameters. 

Without  the  microscope  the  important  soil  proces- 
ses of  ammonification,  nitrification,  and  nitrogen  fixa- 
tion would  probably  have  never  been  worked  out..  Ni- 
trogen, generally  speaking,  is  the  limiting  factor  of 
crop  production,  and  an  understanding  of  the  above 
processes   is    extremely    important    in    agriculture. 

After  the  development  of  the  microscope  we  learn- 
ed how  to  determine  the  numbers  and  types  of  micro- 
organisms in  the  soil  and  the  conditions  favoring  the 
growth  of  the  various  important  physiological  groups. 
In  the  last  analysis  the  development  of  modern  agri- 
culture has  depended  as  largely  on  the  microscope  as 
has  the  development  of  the  science  of  medicine. 


REGRETS 

At  present,  there  is  an  increasing  possibility  of  the 
army  taking  over  some  250  colleges  in  the  nation's  war 
effort.  Schools  in  which  such  a  system  will  be  used 
have  not  been  designated  by  the  War  Department.  How- 
ever, Clemson  officials  feel  certain  that  Clemson  will 
be  included,  as  it  has  been  ranked  as  a  distinguished 
military   college  for   many  years. 

In  the  event  that  Clemson  is  taken  over  by  the 
army  for  special  training  of  soldiers,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  continue  with  the  publication  of  the  Agra- 
rian. It  is  the  retiring  staff's  sincerest  hopes  that  the 
Agrarian  may  not  reach  a  permanent  ending,  but  that 
it  will  always  find  a  place  in  the  Clemson  tradition. 

Although  we  contemplate  this  issue  as  being  the 
last  one  for  sometime,  a  new  staff  will  be  appoinnted 
to  continue  publication  in  case  it  is  deemed  practical  in 
the  future. 

We  wish  to  express  our  gratitude  to  our  advertis- 
ers, faculty  and  all  others  who  have  made  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Agrarian  possible. 
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THE  WAR  AND  THEN... 


Guest  Editorial  -  -  -  By  D.  W.  Watkins 


Discussion  as  to 
what  1  i  f  e  will  be 
like  after  the  w  a  r 
seems  to  be  useless 
to  ma  n  y  people. 
Nevertheless  if  dur- 
ing the  first  world 
\v  a  r  people  every- 
where had  thought 
m  ore  a  b  o  u  t  the 
postwar  w  o  r  1  d  it 
would  not  neces- 
sarily have  slowed 
down  the  war  activ- 
ities and  it  might 
have  saved  the 
peace. 

There  was  a  plan 
for  the  peace    f  o  1 


D.  W.  Watkins,  director  of 
Clemson  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion  Service. 


lowing  the  first  world  war  however  not  enough 
people  in  the  world  understood  it  to  make  it  a 
people's  plan.  They  had  not  talked  much  nor  thought 
much  about  anything  except  winning  the  war  and 
holding  their  individual  places  in  a  world  assumed  to 
be  stable  henceforth.  It  was  too  late  to  begin  dis- 
cussing peace  and  so  making  it  a  people's  peace  alter 
the  war  had  ended,  and  nations  as  well  as  organized 
groups  within  nations  appropriated  the  peace  to  then- 
selfish  uses. 

Most  thinkers  on  this  subject  divide  the  period 
we  are  discussing  into  three  parts:  (1)  the  war, 
(2)  immediate  postwar  period,  and  (3)  postwar 
period  after  adjustment  back  to  peace.  Until  the  war 
ends  much  money  will  be  in  circulation  constituting 
a  pressure  for  goods.  Just  recently  Leon  Hender- 
son was  advising  a  system  whereby  people  cou  d 
buy  certificates  to  be  cashed  in  for  semi-durable 
goods  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  war.  The  basic 
idea  is  to  relieve  the  present  buying  pressure  caused 
by  a  scarcity  of  goods  and  a  large  circulation  ot  cash 
money.  Let  us  assume  in  line  with  the  President  s 
expressed  hope  that  the  war  will  end  successfully 
for  the  Allies  in  1944.  A  recent  survey  oy  Slichter, 
published  in  the  Harvard  Business  Review,  estimates 
that  this  "deferred  demand"  in  the  United  States  will 
by  the  middle  of  1944  amount  to  fully  2b  billion 
dollars  worth  of  goods  and  things,  while  abroad  it 
will  amount  to  40  billion  dollars,  borne  think  it  will 
take  a  year  to  supply  this  deferred  demand  and 
others  that  it  will  take  as  many  years  after  the  war 
as  the  war  itself  lasts.  This  is  the  period  which  is 
most    dangerous     from    the    standpoint    of    inflation. 


Between  the  first  world  war  armistice  and  the  middle 
of  1920  such  an  inflation  set  the  stage  for  bankrupt- 
ing many  thousands  of  farmers  who  incurred  debts 
then  that  had  to  be  paid  or  foreclosed  later. 

During  the  immediate  postwar  period  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  will  gradually  catch  up  with  the 
current  buying  power  of  the  population  of  this  and 
other  countries.  When  this  occurs  we  shall  pass  into 
the  third  postwar  period  mentioned  above.  Then 
unless  controls  are  effective  there  will  be  a  business 
recession.  Ordinarily  this  will  be  characterized  first 
of  all  by  a  sudden  drop  in  the  prices  of  farm  com- 
modities. Before  that  time,  however,  farm  prices, 
unless  arbitrarily  controlled,  are  likely  to  be  as  high 
as  the  general  price  level.  This  suggests  two  ideas: 
(1)  to  apply  price  controls  to  farm  products  and 
thereby  keep  them  abnormally  low  during  and  im- 
mediate!}' after  the  war  will  mean  a  shortage  of  such 
products  which  will  last  until  a  business  depression 
equalizes  the  controlled  price  with  the  price  based  on 
demand ;  and  (2)  because  of  the  many  uncertainties  in- 
volved the  safest  course  for  the  individual  farmer  is 
usually  to  incur  only  such  debts  as  may  be  paid  cur- 
rently and  to  pay  off  old  standing  debts  as  opportunity 
permits. 

Will  tariffs  be  lowered  after  this  war?  This  sub- 
ject needs  to  be  carefully  re-analyzed  by  capital  and 
labor,  not  only  from  our  standpoint  as  a  creditor  na- 
tion and  as  a  key  problem  in  future  world  peace,  but 
also  from  the  future  self  interest  of  all  concerned. 

Many  i;>ostwar  factors  cannot  be  discussed  here, 
but  a  few  of  them  are  worthy  of  mentioning.  Cheap- 
er synthetic  nitrogen  fertilizers  will  boost  agricul- 
ture in  this  area  in  the  third  period.  However  cotton, 
now  a  world  crop  not  a  southern  monoply,  will  not 
pay  as  well  as  the  production  of  some  other  crops  on 
such  soils  as  are  suited  to  the  production  of  these 
other  crops.  The  trends  to  other  types  of  farming 
already  under  way  will  be  hastened.  Mechanization 
of  agriculture  with  family-sized  tractors  and  improved 
equipment  is  bound  to  grow  rapidly.  Farm  electriti- 
cation  of  which  we  have  had  a  taste  will  be  completed 
and  highly  utilized.  Home  refrigerated  foods  will 
gradually  replace  home  canned  foods,  and  toods  gen- 
erally will  be  appreciated  more  for  their  protective  and 
health  values,  livestock  and  farm  leeas  of  more  ei- 
ticient  types  and  varieties  will  come  into  common  use. 
Pamily  tarming  will  require  more  operating  capital. 
Farm  people  will  cease  to  be  isolated  and  will  further 
develop  group  organization  by  exchanging  some  tan- 
cied  freedom  for  a  chance  to  sit  at  the  economic  table 
with  labor  and  capital.  Such  group  organization, 
however,  both  among  labor  and  tarm  people  should 
tend  to  fall  more  and  more  within  the  framework  of 
the  general  welfare  rather  than  be  of  a  narrowly 
selfish   type. 
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A  Poland  China  Breeder 

By  T.  C.  Moss,  '43 

Mr.  Moss  says,  "In  raising  hogs  one  must  strive  to  raise  the  most  number  of  pounds  of  pork 
in  the  shortest  period  of  time  on  the  least  amount  of  feed." 


Three  miles  northeast  of  Cameron, 
Si  ulli  Carolina,  is  located  the  farm  of 
T.  C.  Moss.  As  his  father  before  him. 
Mr.  Moss  not  only  advocates  but  prac- 
tices diversified   farming. 

Since  I'M-'  the  Government  has  cut 
the  cotton  acreage  considerably   and  thus 

caused  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  the 
South  to  he  thrown  out  or  to  he  used  for 
other  purposes.  There  seems  to  lie  no 
better  way  to  utilize  this  land  than  to 
grow    feeds    to   \vc<\    well    bred    livestock. 

When  the  change  in  southern  agri- 
culture came,  Mr.  Moss  had  no  trouble 
whatsoever  of  making  his  farm  fit  into 
the  new  program.  Twenty-seven  years 
ago  Mr.  Moss  had  decided  that  he  want- 
ed a  purebred  hoy  to  market  his  home 
grown  strain,  and  ever  since  he  has 
been  working  to  improve  and  better  the 
hog  in  southern  agriculture.  He  select- 
ed the  Poland  China  breed  because  he  thought  that 
this  breed  had  more  possibilities  of  being  what  both 
the  breeder  and   farmer  wanted  and  needed. 

Mr.  Mo^s  realiezd  that  there  was  no  use  to  be- 
gin a  herd  without  a  sound  foundation.  He  knew 
that  "blood  would  tell"  and  that  a  strong  individual 
tended  to  produce  a  strong  individual.  He  bought 
his  first  Poland  China  sow  from  C.  C.  Porter,  Plats- 
burg,  Missouri.  This  sow  was  sired  by  Liberator  and 
out  of  Ilarrion's  Big  Bob.  She  raised  eight  pigs,  and 
it  was  this  litter  that  laid  the  foundation  of  Mr. 
A loss\  herd. 

Mr.  Moss  believes  in  line  breeding  and  the  same 
type  and  same  line  of  breeding  has  been  constantly 
used   in   his  herd. 

Upon  this  solid  foundation  Mr.  Moss  has  built 
Up  his  herd  of  Poland  Chinas  to  such  an  extent  that 
it    i-  considered  one  of  the  best    in   the   South. 

For  a  number  of  years  his  herd  went  on   a   show 
circuit    covering    ten    state    fairs     beginning    at    the 
Maryland   State    Fair,  going   as    far   west    as   the    Ken- 
tucky  State    Fair,   down   to   the   Southeastern    Fair   at 
Vtlanta  and  winding  up  at  the  State   hair  in  Colum- 
bia,     lb-   always    won    his    full    share   of   blue    ribbons. 
An    exceptional    record    was    made    b\    a    boar,    Pio- 
'   2nd.   who   was   made  grand   champion   at 
nine  out  of   the   ten    state    fairs.      This   boar   was   a   di 
danl    of   the   herd's    first    blood    line.     For 
'In-  pasl  ears  his  showings  have  been  exclusive 

ly   on   barrows.      For   the  past    two   wars  at    the    I 

tock    Show     in    Florence,    South    Carolina. 
his    harrows    have    won    mosl    of     the     firsts     and     all 
championships,    including    both    reserve     and    grand 
The    past      i  ar    tin    reserve    champion 
ban  eighed    two   hundred    pounds    on    the    day 

thai  .id. 


Poland  China  Sow  bred  by  T.  C.  Moss,  Sr.,  Cameron,  S.  C. 

COURTESY    S.    C.    EXTENSION   SERVICE 

Mr.  Moss  emphasizes  feeding.  He  grows  all  of 
his  feed  except  the  protein  supplement  and  the  con- 
stituents for  the  mineral  mixture  he  feeds.  His 
chief  feeds  are  corn.  oats,  wheat,  pasture,  protein 
supplement  and  a  mineral  mixture.  He  has  found 
that  hulled  oats  is  an  exceptionally  good  iwd  for 
pigs  just  weaned.     A  balanced  diet  is  essential. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Moss  was  awarded  a 
Master  Farmer  Degree.  His  work  and  constructive 
breeding  with  his  herd  of  Poland  China  bogs  was 
one  large  reason  why  he  got  this  award.  Mr.  Moss 
has  also  been  awarded  a  Certificate  of  Merit  b\ 
Clemson  College  for  the  work  he  has  done  with 
hogs. 

Mr.  Moss  advocates  sanitation  in  the  raising  of 
hoys.  Main  people  think  that  the  hoi;  is  the  dirtest 
of  all  animals,  hut  quite  on  the  contrary,  the  hog  is 
the  cleanest  of  all  animals.  "Clean  lots,  rotation  ol 
lots,  grazing,  plenty  of  fresh  water  and  clean  far- 
rowing pens   are   essential."   says    Mr.    Moss. 

In  the  past  few  years  Mr.  Moss's  herd  has  been 
headed  h\  such  outstanding  individuals  as  Admiration 
Mixer  and  Monarch.  These  hoars  combine  the 
greatest  bloodlines  in  Poland  China  breeding.  \s 
has  been  his  practice  in  the  past.  Mr.  Moss  will  again 
hold  a  bred  ^ilt  sale  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

Mr.     Moss's    choicest     hit     of    advice     to     the     hog 

raiser    and    breeder    is,    "Remember    the    purpose    of 

the  hog  is  to  market  home  grown  feed  and  that 
eight)  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  tin-  hog  is  the  feed 
he  consumes.  Uways  remember  that  tin-  ultimate 
end  <>f  the  hog  is  the  pork  hard.  s,.  strive  to  raise 
the  most  number  of  pounds  ^i  pork  in  the  shortest 

period   of    time   on    the    least    amount    of    feed." 
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Dehydration  In  The  Home 

DehydrationVExperiments  Are  Now  Revealing  Some  Of  Its  Practical  Applications  In  The  Home 

By  H.  S.  Colton,  '43 


An    experimental    dehydrator    designed    and    built    for 
home  use. 

Drying  is  one  of  the  oldest  known  methods  of 
food  preservation.  There  are  no  definite  records 
of  when  it  first  was  used,  but  history  shows  that  it 
was  used  in  the  ancient  times  to  some  extent.  Early 
settlers  of  this  country  dried  most  of  their  food  so 
that  they  could  store  it  away  for  use  when  fresh 
food  was  not  available.  Ice  boxes,  refrigerators,  etc. 
were  not  heard  of  then.  They  could  not  use  glass 
containers  to  can  food  in  because  they  had  very 
few  glass  containers  and  what  they  did  have  were 
used  for  other  purposes.  Canning  in  tin  was  not 
heard  of  at  that  time;  so  therefore,  it  was  out  of  the 
question.  Since  that  time,  the  more  modern  methods 
mentioned  above  have  been  the  prevailing  ones. 
Now  that  we  feel  a  shortage  of  vital  materials  in 
these  modern  processes,  such  as  rubber,  glass,  tin. 
zinc,  etc.,  we  are  again  turning  to  ideas  of  ancient 
times. 

There  are  many  methods  of  preserving  perish- 
able and  semi-perishable  foods.  Among  these  are 
drying,  canning,  freezing  and  storing,  each  of  which 
has  a  sub-division.  Drying  may  be  done  by  sun  dry- 
ing or  evaporation  by  heating.  Both  are  very  ef- 
fective but  each  lias  its  advantages  and  disadvant- 
ages. Canning  in  glass  or  in  tin  is  very  effective  and 
relatively  cheap,  but  with  the  scarcity,  of  rubber, 
glass,  tin.  and  zinc,  it  will  have  to  be  limited  to  a 
great  extent.  Products  in  glass  and  tin  are  very  con- 
venient and  are  relatively  easy  to  store  and  andle. 
Freezing  is  not  as  favorable  as  drying  or  canning 
because  of  the  great  amount  of  space  and  expensive 
equipment  needed.  Storing  in  community  freezers 
involves  a  lot  of  excess  handling  of  food  and  adds 
expense  of  carrying  food  to  and  from  the  freezing 
plant.  It  is  also  inconvenient  to  people  that  live 
lor  some  distance  from  the  plant.     Other  factors  that 


determine  which  method  is  used  in  preserving  the 
food  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  product.  Aspara- 
gus should  not  be  dried,  potatoes  can  be  kept  without 
canning,  peas  should  not  be  stored,  and  ca'  bage  is 
not  adapted  to  freezing.  Some  of  these  products 
can  be  preserved  by  two  or  more  of  these  methods, 
so  therefore,  the  method  used  is  left  up  to  the  in- 
dividual desires,  governed  by  the  time  and  equipment 
available   and   personal   preferences. 

After  taking  all  of  the  above  facts  into  consider- 
ation, any  method  of  preserving  food  which  elimi- 
nates or  reduces  the  need  for  such  items  as  are  es- 
sential for  other  needs  is  worth  careful  consideration. 
The  equipment  needed  for  drying  is  not  expensive 
and  can  be  built  by  anyone  who  can  use  a  hamm  r 
and  saw.  provided  he  does  not  go  to  the  extreme  in 
trying  to  get  100  per  cent  effeciency  from  the  equip- 
ment. 

Why  do  we  dry  our  foods?  First,  to  cut  down  on 
growth  of  bacteria  and  molds  which  are  the  two 
main  causes  of  spoilage  in  raw  food.  If  the  water  is 
removed,  the  growth  of  these  bacteria  is  prevented. 
Drying  is  one  of  the  must  effective  methods  but 
must  be  done  correctly  so  that  a  palatable  and  nutri- 
tive product  is  obtained.  P>est  results  come  from 
exposing  the  food  to  dry  air  having  a  sufficiently 
high  temperature  as  to  assume  fairly  rapid  drying, 
but  not  so  high  as  to  cook  or  scorch.  The  success 
of  drying  depends  upon  four  things:  (1)  The  quali- 
ty of  the  product  to  be  dried ;  (2)  The  protection 
of  the  product  against  dust  and  insects  while  drying: 

(3)  The   completeness  and   speed   of   the  drying;   and 

(4)  The  correct  storage  of  the  dried  product.  Drying 
should  not  be  considered  a  method  of  utilizing  in- 
ferior products.  If  they  are  not  good  enough  to  can. 
freeze,  or  use  fresh,  they  are  not  good  enough  to 
dry.  Food  that  is  to  be  dried  needs  just  as  careful 
preparation  as  if  it  were  to  be  canned  or  frozen. 
Better  results  are  obtained  when  the  product  i:- 
brought  directly  from  the  orchard  or  garden,  correct- 
lv  prepared,  and  dried  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
Finally,  we  dry  food  to  save  the  nutritive  value  and 
the  original  flavor.  This  can  best  be  done  by  steam- 
ing the  product  for  a  few  minutes  before  drying. 
Steaming  also  saves  the  soluble  food  material,  checks 
the  ripening  process  and  also  hastens  the  drying 
process. 

Among  the  more  common  products  dried,  we 
find  apples,  apricots,  cherries,  peaches,  peas,  plums, 
figs,  beans,  corn,  kale,  pumpkin,  okra.  squash,  pars- 
ley, celery  leaves,  and  sage.  Undoubtedly,  there  are 
other  fruits  and  vegetables  which  may  he  dried  but 
under  the  present  conditions,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  home  maker  should  risk  large  quantities  of  other 
products  as  an  experiment.  Small  trial  amounts 
might  well  be  dried,  however,  in  anticipation  of  more 
extensive  drying  in  the  future. 

There  are  two  main  factors  involved  in  success- 
ful drying.     These  are:      (1)   The  temperature  of  the 

Continued   on    next    page 
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air  surrounding  the  product  and  (2)  The  rate  of  air 
movement.  Warm,  dry  air  moving  over  the  exposed 
surfaces  of  the  product  to  lie  dried  will  absorb  mois- 
ture from  it.  The  higher  the  temperature  of  the  air. 
the  more  moisture  will  be  absorbed;  and  the  greater 
the  air  movement,  the  faster  the  moisture  will  be 
carried  away.  Air  at  a  temperature  of  H2  degrees 
will  carry  over  twice  as  much  moisture  as  62  degree 
air  while  air  at  130  degrees  has  over  eight  times  the 
moisture  carrying  capacity  of  62  degree  air.  Ex- 
periments have  shown  that  the  most  successful  dry- 
ing usually  is  accomplished  when  the  air  tempera- 
ture is  between  120  and  160  degrees.  Temperatures 
below  120  degrees  result  in  slow  drying  and  permits 
a  certain  amount  of  deterioration  to  take  place  be- 
fore the  product  is  dried  completely.  Starting  tem- 
peratures over  160  degrees  may  cause,  to  some  ex- 
tent, "cooking"  which  in  turn  results  in  an  inferior 
product.  Best  results  are  obtained  in  most  cases  by 
starting  the  drying  operation  at  about  135  degrees 
and  if  possible,  gradually  increasing  the  heat  up  to 
160  degrees.  This  is  not  always  possible  but  for  pro- 
ducts which  require  a  high  finishing  temperature,  a 
few  moments  in  the  oven  after  they  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  drier  will  suffice.  Too  much  heat 
at  the  start  causes  excessive  (Irving  of  the  outside 
surface,  thereby,  retarding  evaporation  of  moisture 
From  the  inside.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
case   of   halved    fruits. 

There  are  two  main  methodds  of  drying — one  by 
utilizing  the  heat  from  the  sun  and  the  other  by  the 
use  of  artificial  heat.  Each  of  these  two  main 
methods  has  several  variations.  Adquate  air  move- 
ment is  essential  in  both  methods.  One  of  the  main 
cause>  of  unsatisfactory  drying  is  insufficient  air 
movement  and  lack  of  uniformity  of  the  air  flow. 
All  types  of  driers  must  be  so  constructed  that  the 
air  moves  over  or  through  the  entire  tray  or  trays 
of  food,  and  is  not  short  circuited  through  any  parti- 
cular part  of  the  drier. 

Probably  the  simplest  process  is  to  expose  the 
product  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  on  a  screen 
covered  frame  supported  so  as  to  encourage  the 
flow  of  air  through  it.  Cover  with  screen  or  cheese 
cloth  to  keep  out  dust  and  insects. 

Effective  drying  can  be  done  in  this  manner  but 
it  is  tin-  slowest  of  all  methods.  Success  depends  on 
several  factors:  first,  the  temperature  must  remain 
high  and  second,  the  air  must  be  dry  over  a  period 
of   several   days. 

Meat  from  the  sun  can  be  utilized  more  effec- 
tively if  trays  of  fruits  or  vegetables  can  be  placed 
under    glass    with    proper    control    of    air    circulation. 

Artificial  heat  may  be  obtained  for  drying  from 
the  ordinary  wood-coal  kitchen  range  or  even  better 
b)  the  use  of  electricit)  because  a  more  even  heal 
can  he  maintained  and  also  because  of  continuous  ap- 
plication of  heat.  This  results  in  more  rapid  drying. 
It  is  also  more  convenient  because  it  can  be  connect- 
ed to  an)  accessive  convenience  outlet. 

lief'. re    storing    dried   products,    the)    should    he 

conditioned.     This    is   done   l>\    placing    the    product 

into  deep  containers  and  stirring  each  day   for  eight 

ten  days.     If  food  is  too  moisl  after  conditioning, 

return  to  dry < 


Heat  all  products  for  30  minutes  at  a  tempera- 
ture from  150  degrees  F  to  180  degrees  F.  to  pro- 
tect from  infestation  by  certain  kinds  of  beetles  and 
moths. 

Fruits  are  ready  to  move  from  the  drier  when 
thely  are  tough  and  leather}-.  A'egetables  should 
be  rigid  and  brittle.  If  in  doubt  as  to  whether  mater- 
ial is  dry  enough,  leave  it  in  the  drier  a  little  longer, 
but  at  a  reduced  temperature.  As  long  as  the  tem- 
perature is  held  low  enough,  there  is  not  much 
danger  of   food  becoming  too  dry. 

Dried  fruits  and  vegetables  will  keep  for  a  year 
or  longer  if  sealed  in  moisture  proof  containers  and 
stored  in  a  cool.  dark,  dry  place.  Examine  the  food 
occassionally.  If  there  is  any  sign  of  moisture,  re- 
heat  to   165  degrees  and  reseal. 

Some  of  the  best  containers  include  glass  jars, 
tin  cans,  tin  boxes,  or  heavy  paper  and  cloth  bags 
dipped  in  parafin  or  beeswax. 

Dried  foods  are  best  if  containers  are  packed  full 
and  food  used  a  short  time  after  opening.  For  that 
reason,  it   is   well   to   store   food   in   small  amounts. 

To  prepare  the  food  for  table  use.  soak  for 
several  hours  or  overnight  in  cold  or  warm  water. 
Cook  the  food  in  the  same  water  that  it  was  soaked 
in.  Simmer  until  tender,  being  careful  not  to  boil. 
then  prepare  as  described. 

This  information  was  gotten  from  Extension 
Circular  709,  published  by  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska and  from  circular  216,  published  by  Clemson 
College  as  prepared  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  from  experiments  made  by  the 
author. 
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Plant  Breeders  In  Field  Seeds 
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;  COTTON  -BARLEY  -WHEAT  -OATS  j 

|  K.    A.    Marett,   Diverting  Plant   Breeder  and  \ 
Manager 

\   W.  T.  McClure,  Sr.,  Plant  Breeder 
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Lt.  W.  T.  McClure,  Jr.,  Plant  Breeder,  (Now 

in  armed  services) 


!   S.  J.  Hadden,  Plant  Breeder 
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Westminster,  S.  C. 
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Grain  Sorghums  for  South  Carolina 


A  Profitable  Substitute  for  Corn 
By  J.  B.  Pate,  '43 


COURTESY      S.    C.    EXTENSION    SERVICE 
Sorghum  such  as  this  is  far  more  drought  resistant  than  corn. 
The  average   yield   of  corn   in   South   Carolina   is      grain  is  desired,  and   for  these   cases  there  are   cer- 
very  low.     There  is  need  for  a  crop  to  be  used  as  a      tain   dual   purpose   selections   which   can   be   found   to 

meet   this  need  best. 

In  normal  growth  sorghums  require  as  much 
water  as  corn.  During  periods  of  drought  they  go 
into  a  state  of  dormancy,  and  after  rain  they  will  re- 
sume growth.  Corn  does  not  have  this  ability  and 
will  fail  during  a  drouth.  Sorghums  also  have  twice 
as  many  secondary  roots  per  unit  of  primary  roots 
as  corn,  although  the  number  of  primary  roots  may 
be  the  same.  They  also  have  less  leaf  area  exposed 
for  the  transpiration  of  water. 

Where  there  is  much  rain,  varieties  of  grain 
sorghums  with  an  open  type  of  head  should  be  grown 
rather  than  those  with  a  compact  type  of  head. 
There  is  a  tendency  for  the  compact  type  of  seed 
head  to  mold  even  rot  during  wet  periods  in  late 
summer  or  fall.  When  the  head  is  open  or  spreading, 
air  can  circulate  through  the  head  and  keep  it  dry. 

For  the  past  five  years  the   South  Carolina  Ex- 


substitute  for  corn.  Grain  sorghums  may  he  the 
answer  to  this  need.  Barley  is  being  grown  in  the 
place  of  corn  in  some  instances,  hut  barley  requires 
a  rather  fertile  soil  to  get  maximum  production. 
The  low  fertility  level  of  South  Carolina  soils  may 
be  a  limiting  factor  in  the  growing  of  barley. 

Grain  sorghums  are  known  as  the  grain  crop 
of  the  dry  hot  Southern  Great  Plains  region  of  the 
United  States,  hut  it  may  he  called  an  ideal  corn 
substitute  crop  in  all  dry  land  regions  or  where  a 
successful  crop  of  corn  cannot  he  produced.  The 
total  amount  of  rainfall  in  this  state  is  uncertain. 
and  the  soils  have  a  low  water  holding  capacity. 
These  factors  often  cause  unsatisfactory  yields  of 
corn.  Grain  sorghums  are  more  drought  and  heat 
resistant  than  corn,  and  they  are  capable  of  produc- 
ing a  good  yield  of  grain  in  areas  where  corn  can- 
not be  grown. 


Sorghums  are  generally   divided   into   forage  and  penment    Station    at    Clemson,    South    Carolina    has 

grain   sorghums.      If  grain  is   desired,   the   true   grain  been  conducting  a  variety   test  of  some  of  the  most 

sorghum    varieties    should    he    selected,    and    forage  promising    gram     sorghums       These    varieties    were 

sorghums    should    be    chosen    for    the    production    of  planted  at  the  same  time  and  at  the  same  rate.     The 

fora-e.       Sometimes    a    combination    of    forage    and  Continued  on  page  ten 
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The  Agrarian  Presents 

GEORGE  HUBERT  AULL,  Ph.  D. 

A  Clemson  Man  Who  Has  Gone  Beyond  His  Line  Of  Duty 


The  main  attraction  when  I  entered  the  office  of 
the  head  of  the  Clemson's  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  and  Rural  Sociology  was  Dr.  George 
Hubert  Anil's  cheerful  smile  and  hearty  hand  shake. 
He  was  completely  unaware  of  the  Agrarian's  plan  to 
present  him  .and  he  was  modestly  surprised  when 
I   told   him. 

Looking  around  the  walls.  I  noticed  a  number  of 
famed  degrees,  fraternal  certificates,  and  other  docu- 
ments. The  sun  was  pouring  through  the  Venetian 
blinds,  giving  the  whole  office  a  sunny  businesslike 
appearance. 

The  interview  began,  and  the  series  of  events, 
unfolded  to  me,  exposed  the  life  of  a  man  whose  time 
has  been  and  is  that  of  perpetual,  interesting  activity. 

Horn    in     Pomaria  (Newberry  County).     South 

Carolina.    Hubert    Anil  was    reared  on    a    farm.      He 

played  hard  as  catcher  on  the  high  school   and  home 
town  baseball  team-. 

For  his  higher  education.  Hubert  chose  Clemson. 
At  this  early  stage  of  his  career,  he  clearly  manifest- 
ed his  leadership  and  journalistic  abilities,  for  he 
became  editor  of  the  Tiger,  business  manager  of  the 
Agricultural  Journal,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Taps  (Annual),  Y.  M.  C.  A.  editor  of  The  Chronicle, 
and  a  member  of  the  V.  M.  C.  A.  Cabinet.  1  le  found 
time  to  earn  some  money  by  washing  glassware  for 
the  botany  department,  minding  babies  for  the  facul- 
ty, writing  essays  for  prizes,  and  painting  advertise- 
ment signs,  lie  once  earned  a  new  suit  of  clothes  by 
merely  painting  some  placards  for  a  suit  salesman 
-taxing   with   Clemson's   local  haberdashery. 

World  War  I  interrupted,  and  before  Hubert 
graduated  he  served  as  an  acting  supply  sergeant  in 
the  army.  The  day  he  was  to  be  discharged,  he  hap- 
pened to  be  AWOL  and  by  a  peculiar  combination  of 
circumstances,  he  was  not  punished,  but  he  was  hon- 
orably discharged  with  an  extra  day's  pay  He 
counts  this  ;,v  one  of  his  most  interesting  ex- 
perience 

Hubert  Anil  returned  to  Clemson  and  graduated 
in  1919  with  a  I',.  S.  degree  in  Agriculture  with  a 
major   in   Agricultural   Chemistry. 

In  the  fall  of  1919,  Hubert  went  to  work  on  his 
first    important    job    at    the    First    District    A    &     M 

ool  in  Statesboro,  Georgia.  He  started  off  in  a 
big  ua\   as  teacher  of  agriculture,  supervisor  of  the 

ool  farm,  ami  commandant  of  students.  For  a 
little  diversion,  he  assisted  the  coach  with  the  foot- 
ball team. 

Unknowingly,    Su|  Vull    bid    for    a    prize 

while  observing  it  in  the  sale  ring  at  a  Statesboro 

'  'in-   that    th<-   auctii  .ssi-tani    would 

I  around  tl  el  bids.    Well,  Aull  merel) 

and 
bid.      Aull    winked 


Dr.  G.  H.  Aull,  head  of  the  Clemson  Department  of 
Agricultural   Economics  and  Rural   Sociology. 

several  times  before  discovering  he  had  run  the  price 
t'p   to  $350.00.      Luckily    someone   else  out   bid   him. 

In  1920  Aull  returned  to  his  native  state.  South 
Carolina,  to  teach  mathematics,  agriculture,  and 
science  at  the  Marion  High  School.  The  girls 
basketball  team  here  needed  a  coach — Teacher  Aull 
took  this  job  over.  too.  besides  organizing  and  lead- 
ing a   troop  of   Boy   Scouts. 

Aull  agani  found  himself  at  the  Clemson  Agri- 
cultural College  in  the  summer  of  1921.  This  time  he 
was  to  stay  permanently.  He  started  out  with  the 
Expirment  Station  as  Assistant  Director  of  Research. 
lie  studied  during  the  summers,  and  in  1*>JS  he  re- 
ceived his  M.  S.  degree  from  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. Then,  in  1933,  he  was  made  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultural  Economics  in  addition  to 
his  job  as  Assistant  Director  of  Research.  In  1936 
he  became  Head  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Rural  Sociology,  and  retains  this 
position  today.  Through  continued  study,  he  re- 
ceived  his  ph.  D.  degree  from  the  University  of  Wis 
consin  in   I'M/. 

Except  to  accept  the  I. aura  Spcllman  Founda- 
tion   social    science   award    for    rest-arch    and    sttnh    at 
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the  University  of  Wisconsin  during  the  vear  1929- 
30  and  occasional  temporary  leaves  of  ahsence  for 
study  and  service  to  the  Federal  Government,  Dr. 
Aull  has  remained  faithfully  with  Clemson.  He  once 
acted  as  Senior  Administrative  Officer.  Land  Policy 
Section,  for  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration. Since  1939  he  has  heen  Economic  Consul- 
tant to  the  Nation  Resources  Planning  Board.  These 
services  have  contributed  to  the  prestige  of  Clem- 
son. 

Dr.  Aull  is  active  in  a  large  number  of  organi- 
zations. The  professional  associations  of  which  he  is 
a  member  are  the  American  Farm  Economic  Associ- 
ation, American  Economic  Association,  American 
Political  Science  Association.  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Sciences,  National  Tax  Associ- 
ation, Southern  Economic  Association,  and  the  Rural 
Sociological  Society.  His  outside  organizations  in- 
clude the  Masons,  of  which  he  is  past  master  and  the 
American  Legion,  of  which  he  once  served  as  post 
adjutant.  He  is  also  a  former  scoutmaster  of  the 
local  troop,  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  of  the  Interstate  Committee  of  the  "Y"  for 
North  and  South  Carolina.  He  is  also  president  of 
the  Anderson  Rotary  Club,  director  of  South  Carolin- 
ians, Incorporated,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Penn  Normal  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
School  for  Negroes  on  St.  Helena  Island,  South 
Carolina.  He  belongs  to  the  International  Torch 
Club  and  is  treasurer  of  the  Clemson  Baptist  Church. 

Of  the  Clemson  College  organizations.  Dr.  Aull 
is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Blue  Key,  Phi  Kappa 
Phi,  Gamma  Alpha  Mu,  and  faculty  adviser  for  The 
Agrarian. 

The  subject  of  taxation  is  one  in  which  Dr.  Aull 
is  most  interested.  He  has  done  considerable  re- 
search work  on  the  subject,  and  perhaps  his  greatest 
contribution  to  society  has  been  in  taxation  work. 
Governor  Maybank,  during  his  term  of  office,  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Aull  one  of  a  committee  of  three  to  study 
and  report  on  the  fiscal  system  of  South  Carolina. 

Dr.  Aull  is  author  of  a  number  of  tax  studies  in- 
cluding Taxation  and  Ability  to  Pay,  Some  Inequali- 
ties in  the  Assessment  of  Farm  Real  Estate,  and  The 
Probable  Economic  Effects  of  a  Homestead  Exemp- 
tion Act  on   Public  Revenue  in  South  Carolina. 

As  a  journalist.  Dr.  Aull  has  not  limited  himself 
to  writing  on  taxation  work  alone  but  has  written  on 
land  planning,  agricultural  programs,  and  farm 
philosophy.  He  is  author  of  A  Brief  History  of  The 
South  Carolina  Experiment  Station,  and  Rural  Land 
Holdings  in  South  Carolina.  One  time  he  wrote 
about  South  Carolina  agriculture  for  inclusion  in  one 
of  a  set  of  agricultural  encyclopedieas.  Incidentally, 
for  writing  this  summary  he  received  a  set  of  these 
encyclopedieas  plus  a  substantial  check. 

Married  in  1922,  Dr.  Aull  has  since  become  the 
father  of  one  son  and  a  daughter.  His  daughter, 
Anne,  goes  to  the  Clemson-Calhoun  public  schools 
and  his  son,  George,  is  a  junior  at  Clemson.  Both 
are  talented  musicians. 

Dr.  Aull  is  keenly  interested  in  his  scrapbook  in 
which  he  pastes  poems,  jokes,  and  pictures  that  in- 
terest him.  He  does  not  segregate  his  moods  from 
one  page  to  the  other  but  perhaps  has  a  conglomera- 


tion of  witty  jokes,  a  bit  of  art,  a  droll  sonnet,  and  a 
wistful  prayer  on  a  single  page. 

In  his  home  Dr.  Aull  has  a  wood  shop  where  he 
can  practice  his  talent  as  an  amateur  cabinetmaker. 
He  once  collected  stamps,  but  his  daughter  has  since 
taken  over  this  collection.  Hiking,  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing are  extremely  pleasant  past  times  to  him.  He 
purchased  25,000  acres  of  land  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ednment  in  1935-36  which  he  thought  perhaps  might 
be  used  as  a  "hunter's  paradise"  for  Clemson  profes- 
sors. Ironcally,  Clemson  officials  now  in  charge  de- 
cided to  let  the  wild  life  live,  and  the  land  is  reserved 
as  a  game   sanctuary. 

The  way  the  Clemson  campus  is  sometimes  lit- 
tered with  refuse  is  a  pet  peeve  with  Dr.  Aull.  If 
the  cadets  would  cooperate,  he  believes  a  lot  could 
be  done  toward  keeping  the  campus  in  a  neater  look- 
ing state. 

Those  who  know  Dr.  Aull  admire  him  for  his 
wise  judgements  and  thoughtful  advice.  His  ability 
to  speak  interestingly  and  intelligently  to  any  group 
large  or  small  is  another  admirable  trait  of  his.  As 
for  his  journalistic  ability,  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
den  from  the  things  he  has  written  that  he  is  quite 
capable   as  an  author. 

With  his  devoted  and  incessant  earnestness  in 
all  of  his  tasks,  he  has  accomplished  much  in  bring- 
ing valuable  service,  prestige,  and  honor  to  the  state 
and  college.  For  his  many  brilliant  achievements, 
we  are  indeed  proud  to  have  him  a  part  of  Clemson 
and  the  Clemson  tradition. 

THE   AGRARIAN 

ATTAINING  LEADERSHIP 

There  is  hardly  anyone  who  does  not  admire  a 
well  developed,  healthy,  physical  being.  One  does 
not  have  to  have  the  physique  of  Atlas,  but  he  should 
at  least  be  healthy  and  have  a  body  which  will  re- 
spond favorably  to  physical  work  and  play.  Because 
admiration  is  one  of  the  prerequisites  to  leadership, 
it  is  important  that  a  prospective  leader  develop  him- 
self physically.  Wholesome  food,  ample  sleep,  and 
systematic  exercising  will  be  helpful. 

"All  brawn  and  no  brain"  is  a  commonplace  state- 
ment critically  made  about  some  men,  and  it  is 
often  true.  In  order  to  lead  others,  we  must  have  a 
definite  knowledge  and  the  desire  for  new  knowledge 
in  our  respective  fields  of  leadership.  A  condition 
where  one  would  try  his  leadership  abilities  without 
sufficient  mental  ability  and  training  would  be  simi- 
lar to  the  proverbial  "blind  leading  the  blind." 

Our  social  contacts  are  extremely  important  in 
developing  our  leadership  personalities.  We  gain 
new  ideas  and  outlooks,  thus  enabling  us  to  cope 
with  problems  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  In  many 
of  our  social  gatherings,  we  are  often  able  to  develop 
our  speaking  ability  which  is  so  essential  in  leader- 
ship. Associating  with  many  types  of  people  finds 
us  better  able  to  "get  along  with  others." 

God  shows  us  the  way,  and  without  His  help  we 
would  be  unsuccessful  leaders.  There  are  those  who 
do  not  adhere  to  the  Christian  ideals  and  who  claim 
to  be  leaders,  but  they  are  respected  by  only  a  small 
minority.  Christ,  whose  name  has  lived  through  the 
ages,  is  our  best  example  of  a  most  successful  leader ; 
therefore,  we  who  live  a  life  of  Love  and  Truth  will 
be   benefited    in   our  efforts    of    leadership. 
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CLEMSON  FELLOWSHIP  CLUB  CLINIC 

Clinic  Contributes  Valuable  Service  To  Clemson 
By  J.  L.  Schaffer,  '43 


It  had  been  felt  by  the  residents  of  the  Clemson 
College  campus  that  a  clinic  of  some  sort  was  need- 
ed. The  lack  of  proximity  of  a  town  of  any  size  to 
treat  patients  made  the  clinic  an  absolute  necessity. 
The  Clemson  Fellowship  Club,  composed  of  65  mem- 
bers which  represent  all  activities  of  the  college  and 
community,  took  a  dee])  interest  in  this  propect  and 
on  January  3.  1939  opened  the  clinic  for  the  first 
time. 

The  clinic  is  used  for  three  purposes.  It  gives 
care  to  babies  and  prenatal  cases,  it  is  used  for  ven- 
eral  disease  control,  and  for  immunizations.  A  dif- 
ferent day  in  the  week  is  devoted  to  each  of  these. 

The  clinic  is  open  to  all  who  desire  to  make  use 
of  it.  and  there  is  no  charge  except  for  syphilis  con- 
trol which  is  only  ten  cents  per  shot. 

The  personnel  of  Oconee  and  Pickens  County 
Health  Department  furnish  professional  service. 
The  medicine  and  supplies  are  furnished  by  the  S.  C. 
Department  of  Public  Health,  and  The  Fellowship 
Club  furnishes  the  clinic.  It  pays  for  the  upkeep  and 
incidental  expenses  which  are  incurred. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Ballard  of  Pickens  is  in  charge  of  the 
professional  work  of  the  clinic,  and  he  is  assisted 
by  Dr.  F.  J.  Bryson  of  Liberty  who  does  most  of  the 
professional  work  at  Clemson.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Gray 
of  Clemson  is  Nurse's  Aid  in  active  charge  of  the 
clinic.  She  gives  her  services  without  compensa- 
tion. 

All  persons  who  handle  food  on  the  college 
campus  are  checked  periodically,  and  those  free  from 
disease  are  given   health   cards. 

In  thi'  treatment  of  syphilis,  there  are  two  kinds 
used  the  heavy  metals  which  are  injected  into  the 
arm  and  the  arsenical  treatment  which  is  injected 
into  the  hip.  These  treatments  are  alternated  until  a 
negative  report  i-  found.  In  the  heavy  metals  treat- 
ment, bismuth  is  the  drug  used:  it  is  injected  directly 
into  the  tissue.  In  the  arsenical  treatment,  arsenic- 
is  used;  the  drug  is  injected  directly  into  the  blood 
stream.  1  observed  the  doctor  take  extreme  care 
to  see  that  the  drug  is  injected  into  the  blood  stream 
tor  it  any  of  the  arsenic  goes  into  the  tissues  an 
acute  soreness  will  develop  in  the  region  of  tin- 
body.  Treatment  is  absolutely  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  the  patient.  Iu  the  three  years  it'  has  been 
rating,  the  clinic  has  accomplished  the  following: 

1390  persons  received  triple  typhoid  inoculations. 

ere  vaccinated  for  small  pox, 
86  n  diptheria    inoculations, 

•tven  tuberculin   tests. 
piyen  X-ray  check  for  T.   I',.  at   Pickens. 
Mid-wife   clin;. 
H    Pre-natal  clini< 
3s  \\  ell  bab)   clii - 

'  Blood  l„,  ,itive  \\  asserman  ) 

rds  issu,-,L 
Syphilha   treatmi  vcn. 


The  man  who  was  the  moving  force  behind  all 
this  work  is  Ben  F.  Goodale  connected  with  the 
Dairy  Department  at  Clemson  College. 

Anyone  may  visit  the  clinic  whenever  it  is  open 
which  is  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  and  the 
first  Thursday  of  every  month. 

There  are  many  communities  in  the  state  and  the 
nation  who.  at  a   small  expense,  could   start  a  clinic 
like  this.     The  time  and  effort  would  be  repaid  many- 
fold  by  the  better  health  it  would  bring. 
THE   AGRARIAN 

Grain  Sorghums  For  South  Carolina 

Continued  from  page  seven 

fertilizer  treatment  was  the  same  for  all  varieties. 
A  summary  of  the  yields  of  these  varieties  during 
the   five-year   period    1937-1941    follows: 


Variety 

Hegari 

Schrock   (Sagrain) 
Blackhull    Kafir 
Pink  Kafir 


Yield  in  Bushel   Per  Acre 
47.5 

43.5 
43.3 
39.0 


The  fertility  level  of  the  soils  where  these  ex- 
periments were  carried  on  is  above  the  average 
South  Carolina  soil,  and  results  as  high  as  thse  could 
not   always  be   expected. 

Grain  sorghums  should  be  planted  about  ten 
days  after  the  ordinary  planting  date  for  corn.  Six 
to  ten  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  should  be  planted  in 
rows  from  three  to  four  feet  wide.  About  300 
pounds  of  a  complete  fertilizer  per  acre  should  be 
applied  at  time  of  planting.  The  crop  ought  to  be 
given   shallow   cultivation   during  the    summer. 

The  feeding  value  of  grain  sorghum  averages 
about  90  per  cent  of  that  of  corn.  When  properly 
supplemented  with  feeds  rich  in  protein,  calcium, 
and  vitamins  A  and  1).  the  grain  sorghums  are  ex- 
cellent for  all  classes  of  stock.  The  grain  sorghums 
are  sometimes  slightly  less  palatable  than  corn. 
Better  reults  are  obtained  if  grain  sorghums  are 
ground    before    being    icd    to    all    stock    except    sheep. 

Certainly     grain     sorghums     should    be    given     a 
trial  by   farmers  who   farm   dry  up-land   soil  and   who 
need  more  feed   for  their  livestock  herds. 
THE    AGRARIAN 

The  "four  freedoms"  of  the  great  democracy  of 
4-H  Clubdom  are  the  freedoms  of  head.  hand,  heart 
and   health. 

THE    AGRARIAN 

Make  the  market  want  your  qualit)  of  product 
mote  than  it  wants  the  other  producers  and  you  have 
no   competition. 

THE    AGRARIAN 

Gentle    suggestion    to    hog    producers:      Don't 

share    the    meat    with    swine    diseases    and    pests 
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NEWBERRY  TURKEY  FARM 

A  Clemson  Man  Became  Successful  By  Growing  Turkeys 

By  H.  L.  Parr,  '43 

One  of  the  South's  largest  turkey 
breeding  farms  is  located  in  Newberry 
County  where  the  owner.  Waldo  Huff- 
man, hatched  and  sold  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  poults  last  season.  The 
breeding  flock  consists  of  around  5.500 
hens  and  toms  of  the  broadbrested  bronze 
strain. 

M  r .  Huffman  attended  Clemson 
where  he  majored  in  dairying.  Upon 
graduation,  he  engaged  in  dairying  and 
poultry  raising  on  a  small  scale,  but 
later  he  became  supervisor  of  the  Poul- 
try Department  at  Thornwell  Orphan- 
age.. While  there  he  had  his  first  ex- 
periences in  raising  turkeys.  As  the 
business  grew  and  it  became  necessary 
to  enlarge,  Mr.  Huffman  decided  to  come 
to  Newberry  and  go  in  the  turkey  buiness 

for  himself  on  a  large  scale.  ,  ,     , 

&  Bronze  strain  of  turkeys.  COURTESY  S.  C.   EXTENSION  SERVICE 

He  began  in  a  small  way  with  one  incubator  and  they   are   immediately   stored   in  a   cool  cellar  where 

a  flock  of  a  thousand  birds  on  a  farm  that  had  room  they  are  graded  and  put  in  crates  until  placed  in  the 

for  expansion.     In   three   years   time  his  business   in-  incubators.     The  eggs  are  set   so  that  there   are  two 

creased  until  last  year  he'  was  able  to  sell  one  hun-  hatchings  per  week  during  the  regular  hatching  seas- 

dred  thousand  poults.  on-     Twenty-one  hundred  eggs  are  set  for  each  set- 
ting.   The  poults  have  been  sold  even  before  the  eggs 

The  broadbrested  bronze  strain  of  turkey  origi-  are   [a[^ 
nated  in  the  Northwest  in  the  states  of  Washington 

and  Oregon,   and  Mr.   Huffman  was  the  first  to  in-  The   poults   Mr.   Huffman  keeps    for   himself    for 

troduce   them    in    the    South.     This   breed    of   turkey  breeding    purposes    are    placed    in    a    brooder    house 

has  several  advantages  over  most  of  the  other  breeds,  16  by  200  feet   which   has  a  capacity  of  about   3,500 

namely:    they   have    bigger    breasts    with    forty    per  poults  at  a  time.     The  house  contains  14  rooms,  each 

cent    more    meat,    shorter   legs    and    blockier   bodies;  equipped    with    an    electric    brooder,    running    water, 

they  mature  faster  and  bring  a  higher  market  price.  wire  floors,  and  a  sun  porch.  They  are  kept  in  these 

Mr.    Huffman    brings    in    new    blood    each    year    in  houses  for  ten  weeks  before  their  feet  are  allowed  to 

hatching  eggs,  thus  keeping  his  breeding  up 'and  re-  come  in  contact  with  the  ground.     Before  being,  put 

ducing    the   possibility   of   spreading    disease.  out  on  the  range,  they  are  vaccinated  for  pox.     The 

grazing  on  the  range  consists  for  the   most  part  of 

Mr.  Huffman  begins  his  hatchery  about  Febru-  corn  and  soybeans.  The  young  turkeys  are  protected 
ary  first  and  ends  about  June  15.  The  breeding  by  range  shelters  until  they  become  accustomed  to 
flock  is  put  in  two  large  sheds  where  they  are  pre-  remaining  outside,  which  usually  requires  around  ten 
pared  for  the  laying  season.  During  the  early  part  days.  Young  turkeys  are  very  susceptible  to  dis- 
of  the  laying  season  lights  are  turned  on  about  4  ease  ,so  Mr.  Huffman  takes  every  precaution  to  keep 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  lengthen  the  day,  thus  the  turkeys  from  being  subjected  to  contagious  dis-~ 
bringing  the  turkeys  into  early  production.  By  eases.  The  chicken  is  a  very  harmful  disease  carrier 
starting  the  hens  laying,  the  poults  have  a  longer  to  turkeys,  therefore,  Mr.  Huffman  doesn't  have  a 
time  to  grow  and  get  a  start  before  hot  weather  chicken  on  his  farm.  The  feeders  and  water  con- 
comes,  thus  getting  a  bigger   turkey.  tainers  are  built  on  runners  which  allow  them  to  be 

moved  to  fresh  ground  fairly  easily. 
Mr.  Huffman  finds  that  hens  start  laying  sooner 
and    lay    more    eggs    than    older    hens.      This    being  While  the  birds  are  on  the  range,  they  are  care- 
the    case,    he    sells   all  of   his   old   turkeys    when    the  fully  watched  day  and  night.    They  are  changed  from 
laving    season    expires    and    raise    a    young    breeding  field  to  field  very  often  to  prevent  disease  from  corn- 
flock  for  the  coming  year.     By  doing  this,  he  saves  hig  in,  and  Mr.  Huffman  says  that  they  have  a  very 
a   lot   of    feed   and   labor   and   also   has   a   chance    to  low  mortality  rate.     They  are  never  put  back  on  the 
clean  up  his  breeding  pens   and   isolate  them  before  same  field  under  a  year's  time, 
the  next  laying  season.  The  Huffman   farm   consists   of  a   nice    135  acre 

m,  .1         ,    •  -  ^   k..|,.i.    ,,,1,;^      farm,  a  hundred  acres  of  which  is  in  cultivation  and 

The    eggs    are    gathered    in    wire    baskets    wlucli 

allows   the   air   to    circulate  through    them    and    then  Continued  on  page  sixteen 
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BETWEEN  THE 


JANUARY  FARM   HINTS 

1.  Be  sure  your  cotton  planting  seed  for  1943  was 
bred  to  produce  staple  at  least  one  inch  in  length  or 
longer.  2.  Test  seed  for  germination  and  plant  only 
seed  that  test  at  least  80  percent.  3.  If  sufficient 
oats  was  not  planted  during  fall  to  meet  farm  needs, 
plant  this  month,  weather  permiting.  4.  Clean  up 
hedge  rows  and  wood  patches  between  fields. 
5.  Spread  limestone  if  not  already  done.  6.  Plan  for 
more  food  crops,  not  only  for  farm  needs,  but  for  a 
surplus  to  sell. 

THE   AGRARIAN 

HORTICULTURAL  ADVICE 

1.  Prepare  hotbeds,  and  coldframes  to  be  able 
to  have  abundance  of  sweet  potato,  cabbage,  tomato, 
pepper,  and  other  plants  for  your  victory  garden. 
2.  Plant  English  peas  (in  lower  part  of  state)  if 
soil  is  in  condition  .  3.  Prepare  land  for  Irish  pota- 
toes, and  order  certified  seed.  4.  Prune  fruit  trees 
and  vines  preparatory  to  spraying  with  oil  emulsion- 
Bordeaux  or  lime-sulfur.  5.  Plant  fruit  trees  at  once, 
if  soil  is  in  condition.  6.  Terrace  all  new  orchards 
before   planting. 

THE  AGRARIAN 

INSECTS  AND  DISEASES 

1.  Plan  to  treat   cotton   seed  before  planting. 

2.  Continue  cleaning  orchards  to  destroy  fallen 
fruit   and  limbs  to  control  disease. 

3.  Rotenone  will  control  warbles  in  backs  of 
cattle. 

4.  Do   not  burn   woods  to   control   insects. 

5.  Apply  dormant  spray  to  peach  trees  for  San 
Jose  Male  and  leaf  curl. 

6.  Examine  cattle  for  lice,  and  ask  the  county 
agent   about   the   new    dust    for   lice. 

7    Order  certified  Irish  potato  seed. 
THE   AGRARIAN 

NEW  YEAR  RESOLUTIONS 

1  will  get  permanent  "farm  relict"  from  building 
better  soils. 

I  will  market  more  of  my  farm  products  in  the 
form   of   livestock. 

I  will  manage  my  farm  work  by  old  Ben  Frank- 
lins shrewd  advice:  "Drive  thy  business;  Let  not 
th\    business  drive   thee." 

1  will  not  gamble  with  yields  l>\  using  poor  seeds 
and  following  unintelligent   fertilizing  practices. 

1  will  cooperate  with  others  wherever  possible, 
in  community  progress,  marketing  of  products  or 
what   not 

1  will,  despite  failures  and  clarnities  tliat  nia\ 
cornr.  "      trust   God.  seel  all.  nor  be  afraid." 


ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

1.  Balance  corn  for  hogs  with  fish  meal,  skim- 
milk,  or  tankage. 

2.  Allow    beef   cattle   ample    cheap    roughage. 

3.  For  fall  calves  turn  bull  with  cows  about 
January   15. 

4.  Give  idle  mules  free  access  to  roughage,  but 
cut  the  grain  to  a  half  ration. 

5.  See  that  all  classes  of  livestock  have  shelter. 
with   extra  bedding  for   cold    nights. 

6.  Make   use  of   barley,   rye   and   oats   for   hog 
and   cattle   grazing. 

7.  Repair  the  pasture   fences. 

THE   AGRARIAN 

DAIRYING 

1.  Make  inventory  of  livestock,  feed,  and  equip- 
ment. 

2.  Decide  now  whether  you  will  have  silage  next 
fall  and  plan  for  its  production. 

3.  Analyze  herd  records  and  decide  where  you 
can   improve  in   management  and  feeding. 

4.  Repair  pasture  fences,  clean  out  undergrowth, 
and  stop  washes  in  pastures. 

5.  Plan  now  for  improving  permanent  pastures 
and  for  summer  crops  to  supplement  permanent  pas- 
tures. 

6.  Start  the  new  year  right  by  keeping  daily 
milk  and  feed  records  on  each  cow.  Make  January 
a    planning   month    for    the   coming    rear. 

THE   AGRARIAN 

POULTRY 

1.  Mate  breeders   for  hatching  eggs. 

2.  Make  special  breeding  pen  for  best  hens  and 
pedigreed  male  to  produce  cockerels  for  next  year's 
matings. 

3.  Provide   breeders   with   green    range. 

4.  Get    ready    for    baby    chicks. 

5.  Move  brooder  houses  to  new  ground  before 
starting   chicks. 

THE   AGRARIAN 

AGRICULTURAL   ENGINEERING 

1.  Check  over  farm  machinery  for  needed  re- 
pairs and  order  repair  parts  now. 

2.  Arrange  sheds  and  farm  shop  for  better  care 
of  machinery  and  equipment. 

3.  To  insure  efficient  operation  of  farm  machin- 
ery .  follow  instruction  manual  recommendations  of 
lubrication,   adjustment,   etc. 

4.  Make    needed     repairs    and     improvements    on 

buildings,   fences  ,-md  gates. 
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FURROWS 


COOPER  AND  COLLINGS  HONORED 

Dr.  H.  P.  Cooper  and  Dr.  Gilbert  H.  Collings 
have  been  selected  to  be  in  the  first  edition  of  "Bio- 
graphical Encyclopedia  of  the  World."  It  includes 
the  outstanding  individuals  in  all  countries,  and  cor- 
responds to  the  American  publication  "Who's  \\  ho 
in  America"  and  the  British  publication  "Who's 
Who."  Two  members  of  the  Clemson  faculty  will  be 
listed  in  the  next  edition  of  the  "Biographical  En- 
cyclopedia." These  members  of  the  faculty  are 
Dean  H.  P.  Cooper  of  the  school  of  Agriculture  de- 
partment and  Dr.  Gilbert  H.  Collings  of  the  Agron- 
omy department.  Dr.  Cooper  is  also  listed  in  "Who's 
Who  in  America"  along  with  eight  other  members 
of  the  Clemson  faculty,  and  Dr.  Collings  is  also 
listed  in  "Who's  Who  in  America"  and  in  "Who's 
Who  in  the  Western   Hemisphere." 

THE   AGRARIAN 

SOUTHERN  AGRICULTURAL 
WORKERS  MEET  FEBRUARY  3-5 

Clemson  Extension  Service.  Experiment  Station. 
and  school  of  Agriculture  workers  will  be  well  rep- 
resented as  usual  at  the  forthcoming  annual  con- 
ference of  the  Association  of  Southern  Agricultural 
Workers,  which  will  be  held  in  Xew  Orleans.  Febru- 
ary 3.  4,  5.  1943. 

Announcement  of  the  date  of  the  conferences  has 
just  been  made  by  F.  E-  Miller,  North  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  association.  The  officials 
and  executive  committee  of  the  ASAW  and  agricul- 
tural leaders  generally  feel  that,  in  view  of  the  com- 
plex problems  of  farm  production  now  facing  south- 
ern farmers,  the  1943  convention  of  the  association 
should   be   a  most   important   one. 

THE   AGRARIAN 

ALPHA  TAU  SENIORS  HOLD 
COACHING  CLASSES  FOR  FRESHMEN 

Senior  members  of  Alpha  Tan  Alpha.  National 
Professional  Agricultural  Educational  Fraternity,  are 
holding  regular  coaching  classes  for  freshmen  who 
are  behind  in  courses  such  as  English,  chemistry, 
zoology,  and  mathematics.  The  classes  are  held 
three  nights  a  week  and  are  well-tended.  The  fol- 
lowing members  are  helping  with  the  classes:  Ralph 
Hoffman,  Georgetown ;  C.  B.  Lowman,  Lexington  ; 
W.  S.  Jackson,  Manning;  L.  R.  Cox,  Moncks  Corner: 
L.  E.  Pence,  Tatum  ;  and  R.  M.  Richbourg,  Camden. 
Other  members  include :  C.  H.  Brown,  Travelers 
Rest;  W.  A.  Collins,  Mullins  ;  N.  J.  Thomas.  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee;  C.  S.  Hughey,  Greer;  W.  F.  Min- 
ton,  Lewiston,  N.  C. ;  R.  E.  Linder,  Chapin  :  J.  E.  Her- 
long,  Saluda;  and  C.  B.  Pence,  Tatum. 


DRIED   EDIBLE   BEANS 
VICTORY  FOOD  SPECIAL 

Dried  edible  beans  will  be  the  National  Victor) 
P'ood  Specials  during  the  week  of  January  18-23.  ac- 
cording to  notice  received  here  by  the  Clemson  Ex- 
tension Service  from  Southern  Regional  Administra- 
tor James  H.  Palmer  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Administration. 

Retail  grocers,  wholesalers,  producer  organiza- 
tions, and  other  food  trade  groups  in  the  South  are 
being  asked  to  make  sure  that  sufficient  supplies  of 
dried  beans  are  at  hand  locally  ;  and  all  are  joining 
in  an  effort  to  direct  consumer  attention  to  this 
cheap,  abundant  source  of  proteins. 

Pointing  out  that  military  and  Lend-Lease  needs 
will  take  one-fourth  of  our  food  production  in  1943. 
Mr.  Palmer  suggests  that  Americans  at  home  will 
be  patriotic  to  eat  more  beans  and  other  foods  that 
are  plentiful  so  that  our  doughboys  can  really  be 
"the  best  fed  soldiers  in  the  world." 

THE  AGRARIAN 

LIGHTS  FOR  MORE  EGGS  TO 
MEET  WAR  DEMANDS 

Lights  are  one  of  the  best  means  of  stimulating 
winter  egg  production.  Farmers  are  urged  to  in- 
crease egg  production  to  help  in  the  all-out  war  ef- 
fort. 

Trials  have  shown  that  the  presence  of  light 
causes  increased  functioning  of  the  egg-producing 
organs,  and  while  the  use  of  lights  will  not  increase 
the  yearly  egg  production  of  hens,  they  will  cause 
hens  to  lay  a  greater  number  of  eggs  during  the  fall 
and  winter  months  when  the  price  of  eggs  is  highest. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  use  bright  lights,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  a  15- watt  bulb  to  each  20- foot 
section  of  the  house  will  give  ample  light.  This 
size  light  does  not  have  to  be  shaded.  Kerosene 
lanterns  can  be  used  successfully  for  lights. 

Contrary   to   popular   belief,   lights   do   not    lower 
the   hatchability   of   eggs   or   the    strength   of   chicks, 
repeated    trials    having    shown   that    neither   morning 
nor  all-night   lights   have   any   such   effects. 
- THE  AGRARIAN 

AG.  ENGINEER  KILLED  IN  ACTION 

J.  E.  Cottinghom.  Jr.  was  killed  in  Xew  Guinea 
last  November.  He  finished  Clemson  in  April,  re- 
ceiving his  B.  S.  in  Agricultural  Engineering.  While 
at  Clemson.  J.  E.  Cottingham,  Jr.  was  a  member  of 
A.  S.  A.  E..  Alpha  Zeta  (Junior  and  Senior  years) 
and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Council  (Freshman,  Sophomore 
Junior   and    Senior   years). 

Clemson  men  will  not  forget  J.  E.  Cottingham. 
Jr..  and  we  will  see  to  it  that  he  will  not  have  died 
in    vain. 
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Peanuts  For  Victory 

Peanuts  Are  Pinch-Hitting  For  Various  War  Commodities 
By  W.  H.  Eaddy,  '44 

The  importance  of  the  peanut  industry  in  war- 
time has  not  yet  heen  fully  realized  by  the  American 
people.  They  must  be  told  how  peanut  oil  serves 
its  purpose  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives  so  es- 
sential in  our  war  effort  and  how  edible  oil  and  pea- 
nut butter  are  in  demand  for  food  for  our  armed 
forces  as  well  as  for  civilians.  The  government  has 
recommended  peanuts  as  an  important  food  product 
for  our  men  under  arms. 

A  much  larger  acreage  will  be  necessary  in  1943 
than  ever  before  to  make  up  for  shortages  in  our 
vegetahle  oil  supply.  About  three  and  one-half  mil- 
lion acres  of  the  1943  peanut  crop  will  be  crushed  for 
oil  with  a  half  million  ton  of  meal  as  a  by  product. 
Farm  animals  relish  good  peanut  meal  and  it  is  an 
excellent  protein  feed  for  them.  This  protein  is 
probably  nearer  perfect  for  animal  nutrition  than 
any  other  important  source  of  plant  protein.  For 
economical  gains,  hog  feeders  should  reduce  the 
corn  and  increase  peanut  meal  up  to  three-fourths 
of  the  total  feed.  Animals  receiving  large  propor- 
tions of  peanut  meal  should  have  plenty  of  water 
and  a  good  mineral  mixture  such  as  one  made  up  of 
equal  weights  of  charcoal,  hone  meal,  ground  lime- 
stone and   salt. 

Peanuts  are  usually  very  hard  on  land  due  to  re- 
moval of  practically  all  the  organic  material,  es- 
pecially when  peanuts  are  harvested  instead  of  being 
hogged  off.  Best  results  are  obtained  of  peanuts 
when  rotated  with  other  crops  or  rest  the  land  two 
years  out  of  three.  To  increase  production  farmers 
are  urged  to  plant  winter  legumes.  Oats  make  a 
good  winter  cover  crop  and  should  be  planted  early 
and  well  fertilized  because  peanuts  receive  little  fer- 
tilizer and  the  succeeding  crops  require  heavy  fer- 
tilization. 

A  well-drained  sandy  loam  is  the  type  of  soil 
that  produces  the  best  peanuts  for  commercial  use. 
Dark  colored  soils  will  produce  large  yields  hut  seem 
to  discolor  the  hulls.  Most  of  the  peanuts  grown  for 
commercial  use  are  confined  to  the  coastal  plain 
section. 

Higher  yields  are  assured  if  peanuts  are  grown 
on  soil  where  a  louse  surface  can  he  maintained. 
Heavy  soils  are  improved  1>\  the  practice  of  turning 
under  green  manure  crops  or  l>\  adding  ground  lime- 
stone. Peanut  soil  requires  a  large  amount  o\  or- 
ganic matter.  Legume  crops  grown  in  rotation  are 
excellent  for  this  purpose.  Verj  unsatisfactory 
yields  are  likch  to  OCCUre  if  peanuts  are  grown  on 
poorly    drained    soils. 

Peanuts  are  adaptable  to  a  wide  range  of  climate. 
It  requires  a  growing  season  of  about  four  months 
without  frost,  moderate  rainfall,  and  a  relatively 
high  temperature. 


Peanuts  should  be  left  in  stacks  from  four  to  six 
weeks  to  become  well  cured. 

COURTESY    S.    C.    EXPERIMENT    STATION 

The  present  condition  that  our  country  exists 
in  has  created  a  shortage  of  oils  and  fats.  These 
important  materials  are  essential  for  production  of 
supplies  needed  by  our  armed  forces.  The  farmers 
are  asked  to  increase  their  production  of  peanuts  in 
1943.  The  government  guaranteed  the  farmers  a 
price  of  $82.00  per  ton  for  oil  purposes  in  1942  and 
will  probably  do  the  same  this  year. 

In  1941  the  peanut  acreage  amounted  to  1,914.- 
000  in  the  South  with  a  production  of  1 .476.S45.0O0 
pounds.  An  acreage  increase  of  5,000,000  was  ac- 
complished in  1942  with  a  production  of  2.921.950.000 
pounds.  The  1942  crop  is  expected  to  reach  the 
$1000,000,000  mark  in  value. 

A  certain  amount  of  these  peanuts  were  grown 
for  the  manufacture  of  peanut  oil.  Alter  the  edible 
tradi  its  normal   supply,  the   1912  peanut   crop 

will    furnish    three   or    four   times    that    quantity    to   be 
crushed  for  oil. 

Peanuts  are  used  in  making  peanut  candy,  salted 
peanuts,     shortening     fats,     and     nitroglycerine     pro- 
ducts     Nitroglycerine  is  a  product   used  to  a   great 
ii   high   explosives.      Approximate!)    six    tons 
peanuts   are    used    every    time   a    battleship    fires 
•  !  it  -  16-inch  kr,ulN- 
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choose  from.  White  Spanish  and  Improved  Spanish 
constitute  the  major  part  of  the  crop  grown  for  the 
markets  in  South  Carolina.  The  Improved  Spanish 
has  larger  pods  and  are  more  vigorous  plants.  The 
Spanish  variety  is  easy  to  cultivate  and  produce 
higher  yields  in  South  Carolina  soils.  If  peanuts  are 
grown  for  commercial  use  most  markets  prefer  the 
small  white  Spanish  hecause  it  contains  a  higher  oil 
content. 

By  the  use  of  fertilizer  on  soil  low  in  organic 
matter,  oeanut  yields  are  increased.  Fertilizer  has 
little  effect  on  nuts  if  the  soil  is  naturally  fertile. 
A  complete  fertilizer  is  used  profitablly  if  the  soil  is 
a  poor  sandy  type.  The  South  Carolina  Experiment 
Station  recommends  a  2-12-6  fertilizer  for  peanuts. 
\n  application  of  about  400  to  500  pounds  per  acre 
is  used  successfully  by  large  peanut  growers.  To 
insure  a  good  stand,  peanut  seed  should  be  of  high 
vitality.  Usually  seed  is  treated  with  Coresan.  Care 
should  be  taken  when  peanuts  are  shelled  for  seed. 
If  the  skin  of  the  kernel  is  broken,  it  will  seriously 
effect    germination. 

High  yields  of  Spanish  peanuts  are  produced  in 
rows  24  to  30  inches  apart.  Six  inches  in  drill  is 
commonly  used.  Other  varieties  such  as  the  Runner 
and  Bunch  varieties  require  wider  rows  and  more 
spacing. 

The  best  peanut  planting  time  is  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  cotton  planting  season.  After  the  rows 
are  layed  off,  the  fertilizer  is  then  distributed.  The 
planter  follows  along  the  same  mark.  Seed  should 
not  be  covered  over   \y2  to  2  inches. 

Frequent  shallow  cultivations  are  necessary  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  weeds.  Peanuts  are  usually 
hoed  once  or  twice.  The  use  of  light  harrow  is 
recommended  when  the  plants  are  small.  An  im- 
plement to  work  the  soil  toward  the  plant  is  general- 
ly used  during  the  latter  period  of  cultivation.  To 
prevent  difficulty  in  harvesting,  effort  should  be 
made  to  lay  by  clean. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  in  harvest- 
ing peanuts.  Harvesting  too  early  or  too  late  great- 
ly decreases  the  yields.  Yellowing  of  the  leaves  us- 
ually indicates  maturity. 

After  the  plants  are  plowed  up,  generally  with  a 
turn  plow,  it  is  necessary  to  shake  the  dirt  off  the 
plant  and  allow  it  to  wilt  before  stacking  around 
poles  for  curing.  The  top  of  the  stack  should  be 
capped  with  grass  or  straw.  Peanuts  should  be  left 
in  stacks  from  four  to  six  weeks  to  become  well 
cured. 

A  mechanical  picker  is  essential  when  peanuts 
are  planted  on  a  commercial  scale.  When  nuts  are 
planted  in  small  lots  they  may  be  picked  by  hand. 
Storage  facilities  should  be  provided  if  a  farmer 
is  going  to  raise  peanuts  as  a  cash  crop.  Peanuts 
should  always  be  sold  by  actual  weight  rather  than 
by  the  bushel.  There  is  a  difference  between  the 
weight  of  Spanish  peanuts  and  Virginia  peanuts. 
The  former  yields  more  oil  and  is  urged  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  be  planted  for  this  purpose. 


Clemson's  Redevelopment  Project 

The  Submarginal  Land  Surrounding  Clemson  College, 
That  Was  Taken  Over  By  The  Government  Is  Known  As 
The  "Cherry  Farm" 

By  W.  B.  Camp,  Jr.,  '44 

The  Cherry  Farm  is  a  part  of  the  20.U00  acres  of 
land  surrounding  the  Clemson  Agricultural  College 
that  was  taken  over  in  the  recent  government  pro- 
ject and  turned  over  to  Clemson  for  redevelopment. 
Most  of  the  20.000  acres  was  found  too  steep  to  farm 
and  was  replanted  to  forest.  However,  the  Cherry 
Farm,  which  is  between  500  and  600  acres  in  size,  is 
being  worked  as  a  demonstration  to  see  if  the  farm- 
able  part  of  the  project  can  be  put  on  a  paying  basis. 

The  Cherry  Farm  is  one  of  the  old  places  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  The  Cherry  family  started  it 
and  in  the  beginning  was  a  very  fine  farm,  but  be- 
cause they  did  not  have  control  of  the  surrounding 
area  the  drainage  was  very  poor  and  the  farm  de- 
teriorated rapidly.  Now  because  the  surrounding  land 
is  controlled  by  Clemson  College,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
land  can  be  built  back  up  and  put  on  a  paying  basis. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Cooper,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  Clemson  Agricultural  College,  is  in  charge 
of  this  experiment.  The  object  is  to  see  if  this  land 
c^n  be  used  for  the  profitable  raising  of  cash  crops, 
hay,  and  forage,  also,  finding  out  how  to  grow  these 
crops  on  this  land. 

Some  critics  claim  that  the  Cherry  Farm  is  not 
sub-marginal  land  and  therefore  is  not  suitable  for 
such  a  demonstration,  but  the  way  the  land  was  pre- 
viously handled  was  definite  sub-marginal. 

The  farm  is  being  terraced  where  necessary,  and 
kudzu  is  being  planted  behind  the  terraces.  Trashy 
farming  is  also  being  tried  to  see  if  it  cuts  down  ero- 


On  the  farm  is  a  complete  shop  and  machinery 
shed  containing  trucks,  tractors,  road  equipment,  and 
wagons,  also  a  small  sawmill  left  by  the  government 
when  it  was  turned  over  to  Clemson  College.  There 
are  two  combines  on  the  place,  one  for  terrace  land 
and  one  for  bottom  land. 

When  Dr.  Cooper  began  work  on  this  farm  he 
had  in  mind  power  farming  but  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  he  has  been  raising  mules  in  order  to  con- 
serve machinery.  There  are  a  total  of  twenty  Belgian 
mares  on  the  farm,  and  from  these  he  is  raising  mules. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  cows  that  were  purchased 
from  a  Savannah  dairy  that  are  being  crossed  with 
purebred  bulls  and  some  very  fine  calves  are  being 
raised. 

There  are  about  200  acres  of  open  land  in  the 
river  bottom,  half  of  which  is  planted  to  corn  the 
other  half  being  in  oats  and  hay.  The  corn  is  being 
hogged  off  and  will  be  rotated  with  small  grains  and 
hay.  A  large  amount  of  the  hay  is  being  baled  and 
stored  away  for  future  use. 

Some  of  the  land  can  now  pay  its  own  way  after 
being  terraced,  limed,  and  phosphated. 
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Sweet  Potato  Feeding  for  Dairy  Cattle 

A  Discussion  Of  Dehydrated  Sweet  Potatoes  As  A  Possible  Feed  For  Dairy  Cattle 

By  Jerry  H.  Rosenzweig,  '43 


The  commercial  introduction  of  the  dehydrated 
sweet  potato  as  part  of  the  dairy  ration  is  a  relative- 
ly recent  development,  not  withstanding  more  than 
two  decades.  Much  emphasis  lias  been  placed  on  the 
sweet  potato  in  the  Southeast  primarily  for  its  nu- 
tritive value  as  a  feed  as  well  as  a  food.  Further- 
more, the  growth  of  this  root  is  fast  supplanting 
other  crops.  As  a  feed,  the  dried  sweet  potato  ranks 
with  the  best  of  Iowa's  com  in  feeding  value,  pro- 
ducing more  energy  in  yield  per  acre  than  either 
com.  barley,  or  oats.  In  addition  to  the  energy  val- 
ue of  the  sweet  potato,  there  is  a  large  carotene  con- 
centration, which  is  low  in  corn  and  other  concen- 
trates. 

Sweet  potatoes  offer  a  variety  of  forms  for  live- 
stock use.  The  vines  make  good  grazing  and  good 
silage,  the  roots  may  be  fed  green  or  converted  into 
silage,  the  potatoes  may  be  dried  from  a  succulent 
product  into  a  concentrated  feed.  Comparative  re- 
sults between  sweet  potatoes  and  silage  fed  to 
Jerseys  and  Holsteins  indicate  that  a  10  per  cent  in- 
crease of  milk  was  obtained  from  the  sweet  potato 
over  that  of  the  silage,  which  was  fed  at  twice  the 
rate.  In  addition.  240  pounds  of  silage  were  re- 
quired  to  equal  100  pounds  of  sweet  potatoes. 

More  recently  the  dehydration  of  sweet  potatoes 
to  form  a  product  which  is  not  subject  to  Spoilage, 
which  can  be  ground  to  flour,  and  which  can  be  ship- 
lied  to  distant  places  has  been  sought.  Although 
the  dehydration  process  merely  consists  of  the  re- 
moval of  water,  the  equipment  necessary  to  furnish 
this  process  was  estimated  at  $25.000 — or  too  much 
money  to  be  able  to  render  the  farmer  any  benefit. 
The  Alabama  Agricultural  F.xperiment  Stations  at 
\uburn.  found  a  simple  method  of  dchvdrating  the 
sweet  potato.  Their  process  consisted  of  placing 
sliced  potatoes  on  an  oil  or  asphalt  surface  in  the 
sunlight  from  one  to  two  days.  This  method  was 
readily  adopted  by  other  state  colleges  and  institu- 
tonis  and  was  made  available  to  farmers  for  its  ap- 
plication at  very  little  cost.  Dehydration  by  this 
method  left  the  product  completely  dry  and  extinct 
from   perishability. 

Dehydrated  sweet  potatoes  are  now  being  uti- 
lized extensively  as  a  substitute  for  cum  and  other 
concentrates  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  greater 
amount  of  energ)  as  well  as  carotene.  This  was  for- 
merly supplied  in  cod  liver  oil,  which  is  now  too 
expensive  and  difficult  to  obtain  because  of  the  war. 
The  average  amount  of  carotene  in  the  dried  sweet 
potato  is  130  micrograms  per  gram  or  217  Interna- 
tional I 'nits  of  Vitamin  A.  which  far  supercedes  the 
amount   contained    in    white   corn. 

Ill  order  to  show  the  exact  affects  of  the  feels  on 

the  carotene  contenl  of  the  milk,  an  experiment   was 

held  at   Clemson  dairy  bam  comparing  the  nutritive 

value-   of   the   dried    sweel    potato    with    that    of    white 

In   this   particular   experiment,   two  Guernsey 

placed  on  a   vitamin   low    ration   which  con 

X)  pei   i  'nt  Cotton  Seed  Meal,  |  b)  25 


per  cent  Wheat  Bran,  fc)  25  per  cent  White  Corn, 
(d)  Beet  pulp  (roughage).  After  seven  weeks  on  the 
above  mentioned  ration,  the  milk  showed  very  little 
carotene  or  vitamin  A.  The  white  corn  was  then 
replaced  by  sweet  potato  meal,  and  the  milk  gradu- 
ally increased  in  vitamin  A  content  until  the  feeding 
of  the  sweet  potato  meal  was  discontinued.  Similar 
experiments  conducted  at  the  dairy  barn  show  the 
beneficial  affect  of  the  dehydrated  sweet  potato  upon 
the  dairy  calf.  In  one  experiment  it  was  the  only 
source  of  vitamin  A  and  was  administered  in  skim 
milk ;  in  this  case  the  calf  grew  well  and  stored 
vitamin  A  in  its  liver.  Throughout  all  experiments 
conducted  here  or  elsewhere  the  conclusions  resulted 
in  the  finding  of  the  dehydrated  sweet  potato  as  a 
palatable  and  nutritious  feed  which  can  be  substitut- 
ed for  any  concentrate  depending  upon  the  availa- 
bility of  the  grain,  and  the  type  of  soil  best  suited  for 
the  crop.  Corn  may  be  best  applicable  where  the 
sweet  potato  isn't   and  vice  versa. 

Although  all  preceding  data  highly  recommend 
the  sweet  potato  as  a  good  nutritional  feed,  econom- 
ically it  would  tend  to  cost  more  than  the  ordinary 
concentrate  feed.  Generally,  the  cull  potatoes  are 
used  as  feed  for  livestock  ;  whereas,  the  marketable 
sweet  potatoes  are  sold  for  human  consumption, 
since  they  command  a  higher  price  per  bushel. 
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NEWBERRY  TURKEY  FARM 

Continued  from  page  eleven. 

is  planted  in  grain.  He  also  plants  a  mixture  of 
oats,  barley,  and  crimson  clover  for  winter  grazing. 
His  summer  crop  consists  of  corn  and  soybeans.  The 
birds  eat  the  beans  while  the  corn  furnishes  shade. 
The  entire  farm  is  operated  with  a  John  Deere 
tractor  and  there  is  only  one  mule  on  the  farm.  Mr. 
Huffman  is  a  good  farmer  as  is  shown  by  the  4,000 
bushles  of  grain  that  he  produced  last  \  ear. 

Mr.  Huffman  says  that  he  could  have  sold  twice 
as  many  poults  as  he  did  last  year.  There  seems 
to  be  a  bright  future  in  store  for  turkey  farmers  and 
there  is  a  real  opportunity  for  a  lot  of  one-crop 
cotton   farmers  to  find  a  new    source  of  income. 


THE  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 
DEPARTMENT 

of 

CLEMSON  COLLEGE 

Purebred 

Berkshire   Swine 
Polled   Hereford  Cattle 

Hampshire     and     Southdown     Sheep 
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Ag- -House  Personalities 

Dr.  Qeorge  M.  Armstrong  -  -  -  Prof.  Franklin  S.  Sherman 


By  J.  H.  Cannon,  '44 


"D  o  c,"  as  he  is 
known  to  all  the  Clem- 
son  students,  was  horn 
tin  the  outskirts  of  A.p- 
pleton,  South  Carolina 
in  1893.  One  of  his 
earliest  ambitions,  to 
be  a  railroad  engineer. 
was  realized  at  the 
ripe  old  aye  of  eight 
when  he  was  allowed 
to  ride  in  the  cab  of  a 
train  from  Appleton  to 
Augusta,   Georgia. 


~  ™      «  His    first   association 

Dr.     George     M.     Armstrong, 
head    of    Clemson    Botany    and    with     a     public     educa- 
Backteriology    Department.  tjon  svstem  was  in  Ap- 

pleton, but  when  he  was  nine  years  old  his  family 
moved  to  barnwell.  Soon  after,  scholarships  were 
being  offered  at  Clemson  College  on  the  basis  of  com- 
petitive examinations.  "Doc"  took  one  of  these 
exams  while  in  the  tenth  grade  and  passed  with  the 
highest  grade  in  a  group  of  sixteen  hoys  who  had 
already  completed  high  school.  He  entered  Clemson 
without  having  finished  high  school,  and  at  the  time, 
he  was  only  sixteen  years  old  and  weighed  110  pounds. 
After  graduating  from  Clemson  Dr.  Armstrong  did 
graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  where 
he  received  his  M.  A.  degree,  and  later  he  received  his 
Ph.  D.  from  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

In  June  1924  he  became  connected  with  the  Di- 
vision of  Boll  Weevil  Control  at  Florence,  South 
Carolina.  He  remained  there  doing  research  work 
on  cotton  until  1928  when  he  returned  to  Clemson 
to  take  up  his  present  work  of  teaching  and  work- 
ing on  the  life  histories  and  control  measures  for 
plant  diseases,  lie  is  now  head  of  the  Botany  De- 
partment and  State  Plant  Phathologist  for  the  South 
Carolina  Crop  Pest  Commission. 

One  of  Dr.  Armstrong's  favorite  hobbies  is 
gardening  which  provides  both  recreation  for  him 
and  delicacies  for  the  table.  He  also  devotes  much 
of  his  spare  time  to  the  members  of  the  campus 
Boy  Scout  Troop.  When  the  call  for  scrap  paper 
was  sent  out  by  Uncle  Sam,  "Doc"  went  all  out  for 
defense  and  did  his  share  by  riding  the  back  of  a 
truck  and  loading  paper  on  it.  The  local  salvage 
committee,  of  which  he  is  chairman,  has  collected 
many  tons  of  paper  and  metal. 

Mrs.  Armstrong  is  a  native  of  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, and  the  joke  is  told  that  "Doc"  had  to  go  all 

Continued  on  page  twenty 


1 1"  you  ever  hear  the 
familiar  name,  "Pop," 
echoing  through  the 
halls  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Building  then  you 
know  that  someone  is 
speaking  of  Mr.  Sher- 
man. This  likeable 
old  man  who  is  known 
for  his  abitity  to  out- 
walk his  classes  on 
field  trips  was  born 
i  n  P  a  i  r  f  a  x  County, 
Virginia  and  completed 
his  grade  and  high 
school  education  there.  Prof  Franklin  S.  Sherman, 
I!(      attended     Cornell  head    of    Clemson    Entomology 

and   Zoology    Department. 
University     where     he 

received  his  B.  S.  degree.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
persons  ever  having  entered  the  school  of  ento- 
mology with  his  collection  already  made.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  presented  him  with  an  honor- 
ary M.  S.  degree. 

In  1900  he  became  associated  with  the  Ento- 
mology Department  of  the  North  Carolina  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  He  remained  there  until 
1905  when  he  went  to  Ontario  Agricultural  College. 
Here  he  was  professor  of  zoology  and  entomology 
for  a  year  and  he  says  that  this  experience  in  a 
Canadian  college  has  been  invaluable  to  him.  He 
returned  to  North  Carolina  in  1906  and  remained 
until  1925  when  he  came  to  Clemson  College  to 
take   up   his  present   duties. 

"Pop"  is  now  head  of  the  Zoology  and  Ento- 
mology Department  and  State  Entomologist  for  the 
South 'Carolina  Crop  Pest  Commission.  He  teaches 
one  class  which  is  taken  by  all  the  juniors  in  the 
School  of  Agriculture,  but  to  those  students  majoring 
m  entomology  he  teaches  other  classes  in  which  they 
come  to  know  him  much  better. 

During  the  last  world  conflict  he  camapigned  in 
North  Carolina  for  the  sale  of  war  bonds.  Though  he 
hasn't  done  any  active  campaigning  in  this  war,  Mr. 
Sherman  takes' pride  in  buying  his  share  of  war  bonds 
each  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  have  three  sons  who  have 
graduated  from  Clemson  College.  The  oldest, 
Franklin,  Jr.,  is  the  only  one  to  major  in  entomology. 
He  is  now  in  the  Sanitary  Corps  of  the  U.  S.  Army, 
and  one  of  the  other  boys  is  a  major  in  the  army 
Air  Corps  in  Africa.  His  only  daughter  was  recently 
married  to  a  1942  Clemson  graduate  who  is  also  in 
the   army. 

"Pop's"    favorite    forms    of    recreation    are    trout 

Continued  on  page  twenty 
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Electricity  For  Sweet  Potato  Curing  And  Storing 

"Factors  To  Be  Considered  In  The  Design  Of  An  Electric  Heated  Sweet  Potato  Curing  House" 

By  J.  K.  Windell,  "43 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  following  article 
is  based  on  studies  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Edwards  and 
Prof.  C.  H.  Dankelburg,  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina  Experiment   Station. 

The  sweet  potato  is  the  most  im- 
portant vegetable  crop  in  the  south. 
The  fleshy  root  is  a  living  organism  and 
enviromental  conditions  in  the  storage 
house  must  he  favorable  for  a  long  stor- 
age life.  We  must  know  how  it  re- 
spond-, to  certain  conditions  in  order  to 
effectively  design  sweet  potato  storage 
houses.  .Some  of  these  responses  have 
been  studied  by  various  plant  physiolo- 
gists, pathologists  and  horticulturists, 
and  the  results  are  most  valuable. 

About   four  or   five   weeks  after   the 
plants   have   been   set    in   the    field,    some 
of    the    roots    at    the    base    of    the    plant 
thicken  and  become  fleshy.     The  sugars, 
which    are    manufactured    by    the    leaves,    are    trans- 
ported    to     the     roots     and     changed     to    starch.      Tn 
mature  roots  approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  car- 
bohydrate   content    consists    of    the    starch    and    the 
remainder    consists    of    various    sugars.      The    young 
roots  are   slender  and  the   skin  consists  of   a   layer  of 
living  cells.     This  skin  can  withstand  very  little  stress 
or    strain   caused  by    the    rapidly   growing   potato    or 
by    mechanical    injury.      As    the    root    develops,    this 
layer    is   replaced   by   a    more    permanent   and    elastic 
set    of    tissues    which    retains    the    water    and    keeps 
out   rot-producing  organisms. 

At  harvest  time  this  new  skin  is  easily  injured  or 
bruised.  If  the  potatoes  are  handled  with  gloves 
many  bruises  and  injuries  will  be  prevented.  The 
wounds  must  be  healed  quickly  if  the  potato  is  to 
enjoy  a  long  storage  life.  If  this  is  not  (lone  quickly, 
water  necessary  for  life  processes  escapes  and  the 
potato  shrinks  badly.  Under  favorable  conditions 
the  potatoes  lose  approximately  5  to  6  per  cent  of 
their  weight  during  the  storage  period.  The  skin 
of   the   cured   potatoes   will    have    a    "velvety"    feel. 

While  the  wounds  are  being  healed  and  the  skin 
is  being  thickened,  certain  changes  are  taking  place 
within  the  potato.  Most  important  is  the  speeding 
up  of  the  rate  of  respiration,  a  process  which  uses 
the  sugars  of  the  roots  as  a  source  of  energy.  The 
loss   in    weight    is   due    to   carbon    dioxide   and    water. 

After  potatoes  are  cured.  thc\  must  be  stored 
until  they  are  sold  or  used.  At  the  proper  storage 
temperature,  50  to  55'  I*'.  the  respiration  rate  is  com- 
parative!) low.  Some  shrinkage  ma\  occur  due  to 
evaporation  of  water  through  the  skin.  This  evapor- 
ation can  be  retarded  bv  maintaining  a  high 
humidity  within  the  storage  house,  but  it  must 
n<.t  be  high  enough  1"  cause  condensation.  \  rela- 
tive humidit)  <>f  80-85  per  cent  does  not  permit  con- 
densation. 

Electricity,  as  A  source  of  heat,  is  now  being 
potato  houses  in  ;in  attempt 


An  example  of  Sweet  Potatoes  well  cured  with  electrical 
equipment.  COURTESY   S.   C.    EXTENSION   SERVICE 

to  provide  more  uniform  enviromental  conditions. 
According  to  the  South  Carolina  Experiment  Station 
any  new  use  of  electrictv  on  the  farm  should  meet 
the   following  requirements: 

1.  Do  a  better  job. 

2.  Perform  a  task  cheaper. 

3.  Do  a  job  previously   impractical. 

4.  Make  the  farm  more  self  sustaining. 
Electricity,  as  a  source  of  heat,  in  sweet  potato 

curing  houses,  has  been  shown  to  meet  the  ahove  re- 
quirements when  properly  installed  and  operated. 
In  order  to  do  a  better  job  of  curing  and  storing 
the  roots,  the  house  must  be  sanitary  and  capable 
of  being  cleaned  to  eliminate  rot  organisms.  The 
buildings  must  be  well  insulated  with  positive  venti- 
lation controls  to  mainatin  optimum  temperatures. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  a  well  distributed  heat  supply 
and  an  elimination  of  hot  and  cold  spots,  and  a 
method  of  preventing  wide  fluctuations  of  tempera- 
ture at  the  heat  source.  Thermostaticallv  controlled 
heaters  will  take  care  of  temperature,  and  the  mois- 
ture supply  can  be  controlled  by  applications  of  water 
to  a  dirt   floor. 

Wood  and  coal  will  produce  from  five  to  ten 
times  as  many  units  of  heat  for  the  same  energy 
cost  as  will  electricity.  On  the  other  hand,  wood 
and  coal  heating  plants  requires  considerable  at- 
tendance, while  no  appreciable  amount  is  required  by 
electric  heaters,  especially  when  regulated  by  a 
thermostat.  Due  to  this  difference  in  basic  heat  cost. 
particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  construction 
ol  the  building  and  to  the  operation  of  the  system  SO 
that   heat   losses  max    be  lowered. 

Walls  and  ceilings  are  usually  made  of  several 
thicknesses  of  wood  sheating  and  are  made  tight  by 
building  paper.  Lumber  prices  have  risen  about  20 
per  cent,  particularly  southern  pine  common,  which 
lias  been  used  extensively  in  defense  work  through- 
out    the    nation.      The    elimination    of    windows    will 

Continued    on    next   pare 
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THE  FAUNAL  SURVEY 

A  Record  Of  South  Carolina's  Wild  Life 
By  J.  H.  Cannon,  '44 

One    of    the    most    startling    facts    found    in    the  kingdom    are   birds,    fishes,    reptiles,    amphibians,    in- 

records  of  the  Faunal  Survey  is  that  there  are  only  sects,  and  others.     In  all  there  are  about  600.000  dif- 

92  known  species  and   subspecies   of   mammals,  com-  ferent   kinds   of   animals   named   and   described   in    all 

monly  termed  animals,  in  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  the  world.     A  review  of  the   information   which   has 

Fauna  refers  to  the  wild  animal  life  of  a  locality  been   compiled   for   South   Carolina   shows   that    there 

or  region,  and  by   survey   is   meant   the   study   of   all  are  47  species  and  subspecies  of  snakes  found  in  the 

the   kinds   of   animals    in'  an    area,    their  distribution,  state.     Only  a  few  of  these  are  venomous  and  dang- 


erous to  human  life.  A  subspecies  is  a  form  that 
varies  somewhat  from  the  typical  specimens  though 
not  enough  to  be  recognized  as  a  separate  group. 
The  amphibians,  that  group  which  includes  the  sala- 
manders or  "spring  lizards,"  the  frogs,  and  the  toads, 
have  nearly  65  species  and  subspecies. 

The  fishes,  though  the  data  is  hard  to  collect  and 


habits,  and  seasonal  history. 

The  Zoology  and  Entomology  Department  at 
Clemson  has  been  compiling  the  information  contain- 
ed in  the  files  of  the  Faunal  Survey  for  17  years. 
No  work  of  this  sort  is  ever  complete  because  there 
will  always  be  rare  species  of  animals  on  which  the 
data    is    incomplete    and    some    undiscovered    species 

on  which  there  is  no  data  whatsoever.     By  the  time  is  by  no  means  complete,  are  estimdted  at  approxi- 

the  records  appear   to  be  complete,   some 'species   of  mately  400  different  species.     It  is  interesting  to  note 

animals     will    have    changed    their    habits.       Others  that  the  number  of  fishes  and  birds  is  nearly  the  same, 

will  have  increased  and  spread  into  new  localities,  and  The  data  on  the  birds  is  nearer  complete,  and  the  es- 

some   may   have   decreased   in   number   enough   to   be  timation  of  their  numbers  is  only  slightly  less  ;  prob- 

near   extinction.      Every    change   in   the    accuracy    of  ably  there  are  350  to  375  species  and  subspecies. 
the   information    involved    makes    more    difficult    the  ^he  records  show  that  the  army  of  the  insects  is 

task  of  collecting  and   compiling  the   data.  mucj,  iarger  than  that  of  any  other  group  of  multi- 

The    Faunal    Survey    data    is    filed    away    under  cellular   animals.      At    present    there    are   6,195    kinds 

the  proper   heading   on' 5x8  cards.     Each    species   of  of  insects  on  record,  which  is  slightly  over  one-half 

animal  has  a  separate  card  on  the  front  of  which  is  of  the  12,000  that  our  state  is  estimated  to  have  with- 

recorded   the   localities   and   dates   when   observed   or  in  its  borders. 

collected,  name  of  collector,  brief  notes  on  behavior,  ^he  Faunal  Survey  is  a  valuable,  vet  inexpensive 

abundance,    mating    habits,    food    habits,    etc..    all    in  asget  to  our  state  reco'rds.  Through  it 'accurate  infor- 

condensed  form.     The  reverse  side  of  the  card  shows  matjon  js  accumalated  about   South  Carolina's  wild-' 

an    outline    map    of    South    Carolina    upon    which    is  life      Though  no  one  will  ever  know  all  the  answers, 

marked    the    localities    where    the    species    has    been  thjs  record  enables  the  staff  of  the  Zoology  and  Ento- 

found.  mologv    Department    to   accurately   answer    many    of 

Bsides    the     mammals,     included    in     the     animal  the  questions  asked  them  about  our  wildlife. 


ELECTRICITY   FOR  SWEET  POTATO 
CURING  AND  STORING 

Continued  from  page  eighteen 

lower  the  heat  loss  considerably  as  well 
as  lower  the  cost  of  construction  and 
upkeep.  Electric  lights  can  be  added 
which  will  give  better  light  at  less  cost. 

A  filled  dirt  floor  can  be  built 
cheaper  than  a  wooden  floor  and  will 
allow  humidity  to  be  maintained  much 
easier.  Wetting  down  the  floor  about 
one  week  before  curing  begins  and  once 
or  twice  during  storage  will  supply  suf- 
ficient moisture  in  the  house  to  main- 
tain the  optimum  uniform  relative 
humidity  for  the  entire  period.  The  loss 
or  gain  of  heat  through  the  dirt  floor 
will    be    small   and   have   little    effect. 

Ducts  for  supplying  air  into  the 
building  should  be  near  the  floor  and 
directly  under  the  heaters  in  order  to 
heat  the  air  as  it  enters.  All  doors  and 
outside  ventilators  should  be  weather- 
stripped. 


Sweet  Potatoes  may  be  kept  in  good  condition  by  proper  pack- 
ing   and   Storing.  COURTESY   S.   C.    EXTENSION  SERVICE 
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THE  POULTRYMAN'S  JOB 
WITH  THE  NATION  AT  WAR 


By  L.  O.  Drew,  '44 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  following  is  a  condensa- 
tion of  the  talk  given  October  7,  1942  by  professor  C. 
L.  Morgan,  head  of  the  Poultry  Department  of  Clemson 
College,  on  the  radio  program,  "Science  in  Agricul- 
ture," presented  over  station  WAIM  in  Anderson,  S.  C. 
These  programs,  a  weekly  feature  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture  and  the  South  Carolina  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, are  conducted  by  Mr.  R.  A.  McGinty,  Vice  Director 
of  the  Experiment  Station.  This  article  was  prepared 
by  L.  O.  Drew,  of  the  class  of  1944. 

As  a  possible  answer  to  the  problem  of  where  a 
supply  of  meat  can  be  found  that  will  help  relieve 
the  current  meat  shortage,  poultrymen  in  the  United 
States  are  trying  to  increase  meat  and  egg  produc- 
tion approximately  15  per  cent.  Secretary  Wickard 
has  asked  that  200.000.000  fryers  be  produced  this 
fall  and  winter  to  meet  the  shortage  of  other  meats. 
The  Agricultural  census  reports  ^'ive  the  number 
of  chickens  raised  in  the  United  States  for  1939  as 
660.000.000  birds.  To  produce  200,000.000  additional 
fryers  means  that  the  annual  production  will  have  to 
be  raised   approximately   one-third. 

There  seem  to  be  no  serious  problems  involved 
in  complying  with  Secretary  Wickard's  request,  pro- 
vided there  is  sufficient  labor  on  the  farms.  The 
same  houses  and  brooding  equipment  used  last  spring 
can  be  employed  this  winter.  These  houses  and 
equipment  are  often  idle  on  farms  at  this  season  of 
the  year. 

The  objection  has  been  made  that  the  fall  and 
winter  months  arc  the  off-season  for  the  production 
of  baby  chicks.  This  statement  is  quite  true,  and  the 
higher  price  of  eggs  during  the  fall  and  winter  will 
materially  increase  the  cost  of  the  chicks;  but  it  can 
be  done. 

Some  additional  fuel  for  brooding  will  be  re- 
quired during  the  winter  .especially  if  the  houses  are 
not  well  constructed  or  insulated.  On  the  other 
hand,  chickens  make  more  rapid  growth  under  cooler 
conditions,  and  parasites  and  disease  organisms  are 
not  as  prevalent  during  the  winter  months  as  at 
other    season^. 

To  increase  our  production  of  fryers  by  200.000,- 
000  chickens  to  three  pounds  weight  over  a  million 
tons  of  feed  is  necessary.  To  make  the  figures  more 
easily  understood,  it  may  be  stated  that  for  each 
100  chickens  raised  to  three  pounds,  at  least  12(H) 
pounds  of  feed  would  be  required. 

Another  wa\  to  increase  our  production  of  poul- 
try products  would  be  to  institute  a  better  feeding, 
housing,  management,  disease  and  parasite  control 
program.  Many  small  flocks  of  poultrj  are  fed  onlj 
a  few  scraps,  supplemented  by  whatever  grain  ma) 
l.<  found  convenient.  With  these  small  flocks  there 
is  opportunity  for  a  marked  increase  in  the  number 
of  eggs  produced  il  better  feeding  practices  are  em 
ployed  Better  housing  does  nol  involve  the  con 
struction   of    elaborate    houses.     A    house    thai    pro- 


tects primarily  from  wind  and  rain  is  suitable  usually. 
Included  in  better  management  would  be  getting  rid 
of  old,  unprofitable  hens,  culling  the  slow-developing 

pullets,  and,  where  available,  using  artificial  lights. 
especially  with  late  pullets.  To  control  diseases  and 
parasites  the  houses  should  be  kept  clean  and  the 
bird  treated  to  keep  them  from  such  parasites  as  lice 
and  mites.  From  a  practical  standpoint,  poultry 
diseases  are  controlled  or  prevented,  not  cured.  This 
means  good  sanitation  at  all  times. 

Death  losses  are  probably  the  greatest  hazard 
a  poultryman  faces.  Quality  chicks  from  stock  free 
of  the  pullorum  disease,  adequate  heat  during  early 
brooding,  and  good  sanitation  are  the  best  life  in- 
surance  for  fryers. 

With  the  increase  in  cost  of  chicks  and  also  of 
feeds  many  people  are  doubtful  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  can  realize  a  fair  profit  from  their  ventures. 
While  costs  of  production  vary  and  market  prices 
also  vary  greatly,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  fryer 
production  during  the  fall  and  winter  will  yield  a 
fair  return  if  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  or  more  in 
the  normal  price  of  birds  can  be  secured.  With  the 
prevailing  prices  of  other  meats,  such  increase  in 
poultry  meat  would  certainly  not  be  out  of  line. 
THE   AGRARIAN 
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the  way  out  there  before  he  was  able  to  fool  a  girl 
into  marrying  him.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Armstrong  have 
two  sons,  one  of  whom  entered  Clemson  as  a  fresh- 
man this  year. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  one  can  help  but  like  a 
man  who  smiles  all  the  time,  and  such  is  the  case 
with  "Doc."  I  lis  pleasing  personality  and  friend- 
liness make  him  one  of  the  best  liked  Profs  on  the 
campus.  All  of  the  boys  who  have  classes  under 
him   say   that  he   is   really   tops. 

THE   AGRARIAN 

Prof.  Franklin  S.  Sherman 

Continued  from  page  seventeen 

fishing  and  smoking  his  pipe.  His  hobbies  mainly 
center  around  one  of  his  earliest  ambitions,  to  be  a 
naturalist.  Me  enjoys  collecting  insects  and  com- 
piling records  of  the  animal  life  of  a  region.  Since  he 
became  associated  with  Clemson.  the  college  insect 
collection  lias  been  built  up  to  250,000  specimens. 
When  he  first  tame  here  there  was  scared)  any 
collection  at  all.  the  fin'  a  few  years  before  having 
destroyed  it  completely.  At  most  anytime  Mr. 
Sherman  can  be  found  sitting  behind  his  desk  adding 
information  to  the  large  set  of  files  that  contain 
the  records  of  South  Carolina's  animal  life,  the 
faunal  surve\ . 


1HEY  have  covered  a  lot  of 
ground  in  their  time,  these  models 
of  a  bygone  year.  Yet  now  they 
face  the  severest  test  of  all — grow- 
ing a  crop  that  must  not  fail,  in 
a  year  of  long  hours  and  hard- 
ship for  all  men  and  machines. 

It's  the  old  timers  with  shaky 
bearings  and  tired  pistons  that 
have  a  battle  on  their  hands. 
Without  new  machinery  to  take 

their  place,  they  must  carry  a  full  load  alongside  the  younger 
streamliners. 

Can  they  stand  the  pace?  That  depends  on  how  quickly 
farmers  act.  There  is  still  a  chance  for  implement  dealers  to 
give  all  such  machinery  a  thorough  going-over.  But  farmers 
must  get  started  immediately  .  .  .  order  repairs  in  time  to  notify 
factories  what  will  be  needed. 

There  is  a  tender  spot  in  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer's  heart 
for  the  old-timers  he  has  sold.  He  has  seen  them  introduce  pow- 
er farming  in  the  community,  pay  for  farms  and  send  youngsters 
through  school.  With  special  pride,  he  is  decorating  them  now 
with  the  Farm  Commando  eagle  emblem  .  .  .  sending  them  out 
once  again  newly  painted  and  "Ready  to  Roll !" 


SOiiIB.fi/IERS 


TRACTOR-DIVISION  •  MILWAUKEE 


|fo..T»Tuy,HO>  7ndWs\7m°pNs?S 
I  TO  BETTER  farming} 
I  T  0     VICTORY> 


INSPECT 
EQUIPMENT  NOW  ! 


S&KS* 


Every  A-C  machine  ready  for  peak 
performance  and  passing  inspection 
by  Allis-Chalmers  dealers  'will  be 
awarded  a  beautiful  red-white-and- 
blueFARM  COMMANDO  emblem. 

Watch  for  your  A-C  dealer's  Farm 
Commando  machinery  and  tractor 
school — your  chance  to  get  first-hand 
tips  from  factory  experts.  Local  offi- 
cials, ag  classes,  4-H  and  FFA  boys 
are  invited  to  attend  this  educational 
short  course  on   machinery  care. 


SCRAP! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS  MAY  BE  ABLE  TO  HELP  YOU 


ALLIS-CHALMERS    MFG.   CO.    Dept.    43,    Tractor   Division,    Milwaukee,    Wisconsin 
Gentlemen:    Can  you   help   me    locate   the    following   equipment,    no   obligation   to   me: 

I    have    the    following    equipment    for  sale   to   someone    who    needs   it: 


Name 


R.    F.    D. 


Town 


County_ 

State 
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Find  and 
x  Ordinary 
Troubles 


This  authoritative  manual  tells 
how  to  make  minor  adjustments 
and  repairs  on  all  makes  of 
pumping  equipment.  Points  out 
preventive  measures  to  avoid 
breakdowns  and  costly  replace- 
ments. Gives  useful  information 
on  all  types  of  pumps  and  water 
systems.  Fully  illustrated. 
Remember,  most  dealers  are  now 
shorthanded  because  of  the  war. 


Owners  of  equipment,  by  helping 
avoid  needless  service  calls,  save 
time,  tires  and  needed  manpower 
—  and  dealers  appreciate  this. 
But  —  when  a  service  call  is  nec- 
essary, it's  good  business  to  see 
an  experienced  pump  man.  Myers 
dealers  supply  repair  parts  and 
do  experienced  servicing  on  any 
make  of  pumping  equipment. 
Mail  coupon  for  free  book. 


PUMPS  ■  WATER  SYSTEMS  •  SPRAYERS 


£    Take  Off  TillH  Illll  iff 

rt*n      tini  m'ci      tfunn      in  iiwi      mm  Mitin 


The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co. 
1470  Orange  St..  Ashland,  Ohio 

Please  send  your  free  manual  on  Care  and  Maintenance  of 
Pumps,  Water  Systems  and  Sprayers. 

Name 


Addresa- 


3WS3 


Calhoun  Hotel 

and  Coffee  Shop 

ANDERSON,  S.  C. 

"Anderson  Home  For  Clemson  Men" 

Phone  322  Jack  Craft,  Jr.,  Mgr. 


****** 
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A 
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Stamp 

You're 

Helping 

To 
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You  Got  to 

Buy  'Em 

Before  You  Can 

Lick  'Em  . . . ! 
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Food  Symbolizes  Victory! 
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For 
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We  Need 

More 

Food 
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GROWING  BETTER  VEGETABLES 

Eradication  Of  Vegetables  Diseases  And  Insect-Pests  Facilitate  Quality  And  Production 

By  A.  S.  Waldron,  '44 

Were  it   not  for  plant  diseases  and   insect   pests,  show  resistance  are:   Michigan  Golden.  Golden    Pas- 
home  grown  vegetables   could   be  much    mure    easily  cal,   and   Florida    Golden. 
produced.      Early    precautions    in    controlling    vege-  nifllMRFR 
ctable  diseases  are  a  large-  part   in  the  determination 

of  success  or  failure  in   "rowing  vegetables.     Better  Mosaic  .which  is  caused  by  a  virus,  causes  dwaf- 

growers    -elect    wavs    that    arc    available    to   wage    a  ("(1  leaves,  stunted  plants,  and  small  fruit.     A  suitable 

successful    fight   against    those   enemies.     If  everyone  IarSe   slicing  cucumber   which   is  resistant   to   mosaic 

will    understand    and    follow    such    practices    a    better  ,s  ;i  variety  known  as  Shamrock, 
crop  can   be  assured. 


Seed  should  be  selected  from  a  reliable,  well- 
established  seed  company.  It  is  very  important  to 
start  with  disease- free  seed,  as  many  diseases  are 
seed  borne.  Be  sure  that  all  purchased  seed  are  good. 
high-quality  seed  that  have  been  grown  under  sani- 
tary conditions.  A  good  practice  to  follow  is  to  treat 
certain  seed  with  a  good  seed  treatment  material  be- 
fore  planting. 

We  should  pay  particular  attention  to  the  way 
our  garden  plots  are  rotated  from  one  location  to 
another.  Without  use  of  this  practice,  our  plots  are 
apt  to  creat  soil  infestaton  with  plant  and  disease 
producing  organisms.  The  use  of  infected  compost 
should  be  avoided.  Best  results  are  obtained  from 
new  clean  soil  in  seed  beds  and  plots.  It  sometimes 
becomes  necessary  to  spray  or  dust  vegetables  for 
leaf  diseases. 

_  The    following    are    some    of    the    better    disease- 
resistant    varieties    of    vegetables    used    extensively    in 

our  home-grown   gardens. 

ASPARAGUS 

Rust,  the  most  dreaded  disease  of  this  plant  at 
one   time,   is  now  under  control  bv  the  use  of  resist- 


LETTUCE 

Brown  blight  is  a  disease  which  affects  lettuce 
"rowing  in  the  southwest  particularly .  The  plant 
becomes  stunted,  turns  yellow,  and  gradually  dies. 
Resistant  varieties  are  necessary  for  use  in  infected 
fields.  Some  (  f  these  varieties  are  :  Imperial  C.  D. 
and  F  and  Imperial  847.  They  are  also  resistant  to 
Downy  Mildew,  another  common  disease  among 
lettuce. 

MUSHMELON 

Powdery  mildew  is  a  commin  disease  that  af- 
fects melons.  Severe  attacks  kill  the  leaves. 
Powdery  mildew  resistant  cantaloup  No.  45  is  an 
excellent   resistant   variety. 

POTATO 

Mild  mosaic  causes  a  reduction  in  the  vigor  of 
plants  and  lowers  the  vield.  It  is  recognived  by  dark 
and  light  green  mottling  of  the  leaves.  Katahdin, 
Chippewn,  Golden,  and  Houma  are  four  varieties 
resistant  to  mosaic.  Scbago  is  another  variety  re- 
cently discovered. 

PUMPKIN 

Curly    top    is    the    most    common    disease    among 


ant  varieties  recently  developed.     Mary  Washington      numpkin.     Cheese    Group,    Cushaw   Group,   and    Big 
and     Martha     Washington     are    highly     resistant    to      Tom  are  resistant  varieties. 
rust  and  are  good  popular  commercial  varieties.  They 
are  carried   by   pratically   all   seed    firms. 

BEANS 

Green  snap  beans  are  badly  affected  by  a  com- 
mon bean  mosaic  which  causes  the  leaves  to  become 
mottled   with  light  and  dark  green   areas.      Mosaic  is 

n  spread  with  the  seed,  but  it  may  be  spread  by 
insects.  Reccommended  highly  resistanl  varieties 
are  Refugee  U.  S.  No.  5,  Idaho  Refugee,  and  Wiscon- 
sin  Refuj 

CABBAGE 

The  most  common  disease  of  cabbage   is  Fusar- 

ium  wilt,  which  is  caused  bj    a   fungus  living  in  the 

:'"'      Excellent    vai  •  hich   are   resistant  to   the 

urne"s  are:     J.  I  |Ueen.   Mario,,    Market.  Globe, 

Wisconsin    All-head    Select,    Wisconsin     MLSeason 
and  Red  Hollande. 

CELERY 

This  pi  eadily  affected  l.v    a  disease  known 

I   on  the  same   ground   rather 

I  he  diseased  plants 

ince  in   the 

pari       ■      thi     -talk.      Some  which 


TOMATOES 

Pusarium  will  is  the  most  common  tomato  dis- 
ease in  the  southern  states.  \  funsrus  enters  the 
roots  from  infected  soils  and  cause  this  disease.  Af- 
fected plants  produce  leaves  that  roll,  become  yel- 
low and  die.  Marglobe.  1'ritchard.  and  Glovel  are 
resistanl  varieties  to  this  and  nai'head  spot,  another 
tomato  disease.  Riverside,  Early  Baltimore  and  Ill- 
inois I'ride  are  resistant  to  both  1'usarium  and  Ycr- 
ticllium    wilt. 

SPINACH 

Mosaic  blight  or  "yellows"  causes  a  curling  of 
the  leaves  which  later  become  yellow  and  die.  Vir- 
ginia Savoj    and  Old  Dominion  are  resistant    varieties 

of    (food    commercial    value. 


WATERMELONS 

Fusarium  wilt  is  the  most  dreaded  disease  ol 
watermelons.  The  fungus  that  causes  this  disease  is 
verj  difficult  to  get  rid  of  once  it  is  established  in 
the  soil.  Plants  affected  wilt  and  soon  die.  1  lawkes- 
btiry.  Improved  Kecklex  Sweet  \'o.  6,  Improved 
Stone  Mountain  No.  5.  I.ccsburg.  and  Klondike— R, 
all  offer  the  best    solution   to  the   wilt   problem. 


Farm  Machine  Production 
Cut  to  ONE-FIFTH! 


THE  War  Production  Board  on  October  20  issued  the 
1943  Farm  Equipment  Limitation  Order,  fixing  the 
amount  of  farm  machinery  which  can  be  manufac- 
tured between  November  1,  1942,  and  October  31,  1943- 
As  this  new  order  drastically  affects  the  ability  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company  to  supply  machines  to 
its  farmer  customers,  we  feel  ..hat  a  brief  statement  is  nec- 
essary in  order  that  you  may  plan  your  future  operations 
far  enough  in  advance  to  safeguard  the  nation  against  any 
serious  interruption  in  the  Food-for-Freedom  program. 

New  Machines  Cut  to  ONE-FIFTH 

The  purpose  of  the  1943  Limitation  Order  is  to  limit 
the  entire  farm  equipment  industry  to  produce  for  Amer- 
ican farmers  during  1943  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  or 
one-fifth,  of  the  amount  of  new  equipment  that  was 
built  in  1940. 

The  government  has  further  adopted  the  policy  of 
concentrating  this  limited  production  for  1943,  insofar 
as  possible,  with  smaller  manufacturers.  The  1943  Limi- 
tation Order  therefore  provides  that  preference  shall  be 
given  to  manufacturers  on  the  basis  of  their  size.  A  group 
consisting  of  the  smallest  manufacturers  has  the  smallest 
cut  in  production,  a  second  group  of  small  to  medium- 
size  manufacturers  comes  next,  and  the  larger  companies 
have  the  largest  cut  in  production. 

The  result  is  that  the  1943  Limitation  Order  stops 
production  completely  on  the  great  majority  of  farm 
machines  heretofore  manufactured  by  International 
Harvester.  On  a  comparatively  few  machines  we  are  per- 
mitted to  continue  production  on  a  severely  reduced 
basis.  It  means  that  our  company's  1943  production  will 
fall  substantially  below  the  20  per  cent  of  1940  average 
for  the  whole  industry.  On  a  tonnage  basis,  our  com- 
pany's 1943  production  of  new  machines  will  be  only 
14  per  cent  of  1940,  and  12  per  cent  of  the  1941  output. 
Other  companies  similarly  classed  as  large  manufacturers 
will  be  similarly  affected. 

All  Equipment  to  Be  Rationed 

As  you  have  been  previously  advised  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  this  small  amount 
of  new  equipment  will  be  rationed  to  farmers,  under 
a  rationing  system  established  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  1943  production  program  was  adopted  by  the 
War  Production  Board,  in  cooperation  with  other  gov- 
ernmental war  agencies,  as  a  part  of  its  plan  to  curtail 
use  of  steel  and  other  critical  materials  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  amounts  available  for  the  production  of  ships, 


planes,  and  weapons  of  war.  Only  the  government  could 
decide  a  question  of  such  far-reaching  importance. 

Harvester's  Wartime  Pledge 

Our  company,  of  course,  is  keenly  aware  of  the  short- 
ages of  manpower  and  equipment  with  which  farmers 
in  many  sections  of  the  country  are  contending.  Much 
has  already  been  done  by  resourceful  farmers  and  many 
patriotic  groups  to  overcome  these  handicaps.  Govern- 
mental agencies  are  undertaking  to  deal  further  with  the 
problem.  We  are  sure  that  the  farmers  of  the  nation  will 
make  every  effort  to  produce  the  food  required  in  1943. 

The  International  Harvester  Company  desires  to  state 
clearly  that  it  will  cooperate  earnestly  with  the  govern- 
ment's 1943  Limitation  Order.  We  pledge  anew  to  the 
farmers  that  we  shall  do  our  utmost,  within  these  limi- 
tations, to  help  them  with  their  equipment  problems 
in  1943. 

We  can  be  of  greatest  help  to  our  farmer  customers 
in  every  community  by  continuing  to  supply  them  with 
repair  parts  and  services  for  the  McCormick-Deering 
equipment  on  which  they  have  relied  for  so  many  years. 
The  1943  Limitation  Order  permits  production  of  sub- 
stantially the  same  volume  of  repair  parts  as  produced 
in  1942.  Harvester  will  continue  to  produce  repair  parts 
up  to  the  limitations  of  the  order  and  available  mate- 
rials, and  will  do  everything  in  its  power  to  help  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealers  maintain  the  best  service 
facilities  possible  under  wartime  conditions. 

Put  New  Life  in  Your  Old  Machines! 

The  owners  of  McCormick-Deering  machines  can  per- 
form a  patriotic  service  by  ordering  needed  parts  and 
arranging  for  service  to  keep  their  existing  equipment 
in  use  for  the  longest  possible  time,  thereby  saving  steel 
and  other  maferials  for  war  manufacture.  McCormick- 
Deering  dealers  will  make  every  effort,  within  the  re- 
strictions imposed  on  them,  to  carry  adequate  stocks  of 
repair  parts  and  maintain  service  men  for  that  purpose. 
This  should  make  it  possible  for  our  customers  to  con- 
tinue using  the  machines  with  whose  design,  perfor- 
mance, and  quality  they  are  familiar,  and  to  maintain 
their  farm  production  at  the  highest  possible  levels  un- 
der the  circumstances. 

For  your  country  and  your  peac  of  mind,  check  over 
your  machines  and  tools.  Make  sure  that  you  order  all 
parts  and  service  work  in  time  for  the  job  ahead! 

INTERNATIONAL    HARVESTER    COMPANY 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago,  lllinoii 


INTERNATIONAL     HARVESTER 


CAMELS.  It's  fun  to  give  Camels  for  Christ- 
mas because  you  know  your  gift  will  be  so 
genuinely  welcome — doubly  welcome  to  those 
lads  of  yours  in  the  service,  .over  here — or 
over  there.  For  cigarettes  are  their  favorite  gift 
— Camel,  their  favorite  cigarette.  Remember 
all  your  friends  this  Christmas  with  Camels. 

PRINCE  ALBERT.  Give  him  Prince  Albert  if 
he  smokes  a  pipe.  Give  him  the  big  pound  of 
P.  A.  that  spells  smoking  joy  far  into  the 
New  Year.  Whether  he's  at  camp,  at  sea,  or 
at  home,  he'll  welcome  the  National  Joy 
Smoke.  For  mild,  cool,  tasty  smoking,  there's 
no  other  tobacco  quite  like  Prince  Albert. 
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12  free  Farm  Bulletins  to  help  solve  the  food  shortage  problem 


Food  shortages  are  becoming  more 
serious  every  day  .  .  .  due  to  in- 
creased demand  and  reduced  farm-labor 
supply. 

This  is  a  problem  all  agricultural  engi- 
neering students  must  face  in  the  future. 
To  help  you  solve  it,  Westinghouse  has 
prepared  1 2  free  Farm  Bulletins,  describ- 
ing in  detail  the  many  applications  of 
electricity  that  speed  food  production 
on  the  farm. 

These  Bulletins  are  attractively  print- 
ed in  color  and  profusely  illustrated. 

You  can  get  any  or  all  of  these  free 
Farm  Bulletins  by  just  checking  those 
you  want,  by  number,  on  the  coupon 
below,  and  mailing  it  to  Westinghouse. 
Here's  the  complete  list: 

1  BEEF  CATTLE  .  .  .  How  the  proper  use  of 
electricity  will  help  you  increase  beef  pro- 
duction to  meet  the  needs  of  a  fighting 
America. 

2  COOKING,  CANNING,  and  Preservation  of 
Foods   .  .   .  How  to  use  electricity  in  the 


farm  kitchen.  Hints  on  better  canning 
methods,  dehydration,  "vitamized"  cooking 
.  .  .  time  tables  for  processing  foods  and 
vegetables. 

3  CLOTHING  .  .  .  How  electricity  aids  farm 
girls  in  making  and  keeping  clothing  styl- 
ishly smart  .  .  .  sewing,  washing,  and  iron- 
ing of  clothes. 

4  CROPS  .  .  .  How  electricity  helps  farmers 
fill  the  biggest  order  for  farm  products  in 
history. 

5  DAIRY  CATTLE  .  .  .  How  to  step  up  dairy 
production  with  new  applications  of  elec- 
tricity .  .  .  electric  milkers,  feed  grinders, 
milk  coolers. 

6  HANDICRAFT  .  .  .  How  to  build  electrically 
operated  farm  equipment  .  .  .  electric 
grain  elevator,  brooder,  power  sawmill,  tool 
grinder. 

7  HOME  IMPROVEMENT  .  .  .  How  electricity 
makes  home  life  easier  and  more  pleasant 
on  the  farm  .  .  .  electrified  kitchens  and 
laundries  .  .  .  better  lighting  .  .  .  hut  ami- 
cold  water  supply. 

8  POULTRY  .  .  .  How  to  increase  your  egg  and 
poultry  production  to  meet  wartime  needs, 
with  the  help  of  electricity  .  .  .  electrically 
lighted  henhouses  .  .  .  chick  brooders. 


9  RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  .  .  .  How  to  rewire 
farm  homes  and  barns  .  .  .  better  lighting 
for  better  seeing  .  .  .  care  of  electric  motors 
.  .  .  portable  motors  .  .  .  care  of  household 
electrical  appliances. 

10  SHEEP  .  .  How  electricity  increases  lamb, 
mutton,  and  wool  production  .  .  .  electric 
lamb  brooders  .  .  .  electric  shearing  .  .  . 
electric  fence. 

1 1  SWINE  .  .  .  How  to  step  up  pork  production 
with  electrically  operated  feed  grinders,  pig; 
brooders,  automatic  water  supply. 

12  TRUCK  GARDENING  .  .  .  How  to  use  elec- 
tricity in  starting  beds,  soil  pasteurization, 
irrigation,  watering  sprays. 

These  1 2  free  Farm  Bulletins  give  valu- 
able information  regarding  the  many 
ways  in  which  electricity  can  be  used  to 
fill  the  gap  in  food  production,  caused 
by  lack  of  man  power  on  the  farm.  The 
Bulletins  cover  practically  every  type  of 
farm  activity  in  which  electricity  plays 
an  important  part. 

They  are  yours  for  the  asking.  Just 
check  the  Farm  Bulletins  you  want  and 
send  for  them,  today. 


Westinghouse  © 

ELECTRICAL     PARTNER     OF     AGRICULTURE 

Wattlnghout*  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WtsTiNCHousE  Electric  at  Manufacturing  Company 
Room  504.  312  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Dept.  AC  23 
Please  send  me  free  Farm  Bulletins,  checked  below. 
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CHARLES    B.    FELLERS,    '43 

Editor-in-Chief 

Agricultural  Economics  major 
from  Newberry,  S.  C.  .  .  nick- 
name "C.  B."  .  .  .  military  rank 
First  Lieutenant,  platoon  leader  . 
Censor  of  Alpha  Zeta  .  .  . 
Agricultural  Economics  Club  .  .  . 
listed  in  "Who's  Who"  among 
American  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities .  .  .  lfrkes  sweet  and  soft 
music  •  ■  •  shows  .  .  .  quita  a 
ladies'  man  .  .  .  intramural  sports 
.  .  .  reads  newspapers  daily  .  .  . 
dislikes  hillbilly  music  and  cow- 
boy shows  .  .  .  upon  finishing 
school  .  .  .  infantry  .  .  .  then  a 
commission  firm  or  private  cor- 
poration .  .  .  hard  working  .  .  . 
conscientious  ...  a  true  leader. 


OUR  PRED 


C.  A.  JAMES,  III 

"Chippy" 

Major  in  Dairying  from  Du- 
mont,  New  Jersey.  Extra  curri- 
cular.  "Y"  Council  4  years;  Dairy 
Club  3  years,  President  4;  Alpha 
Phi  Omega  4  years,  Vice  Presi- 
dent 4;  Alpha  Zeta  2  years,  treas- 
urer 4;  Agrarian  3  years,  Co-Edi- 
tor 4;  Keystone  Club  4years:  Hon- 
ors 1.  Hobby,  writing  letters. 
Pet  peeve,  waiting  for  someone 
who  is  late.  Likes  swimming 
and  ice  skating,  eating  and  sleep- 
ing. 


EDWIN    B.    COLLINS, 

Associate   Editor 


'43 


Dairy  major  from  Conway  .  . 
.  Cadet  First  Lieutenant,  Platoon 
leader  .  .  .  Chancellor  of  Alpha 
Zeta  .  .  .  Who's  Who  in  Ameri- 
can Colleges  and  Universities  .  . 
.  President  of  Baptist  Student 
Union  Council  .  .  .  Phi  Kappa 
Phi  .  .  .  Phi  Eta  Sigma  .  .  .  Won 
National  Danforth  Fr:shman  Fel- 
lowship .  .  .  Won  Junior  Danforth 
Fellowship  .  .  .  American  Farm- 
er Degree  .  .  Won  Sears  Roe- 
buck Scholarship  .  .  .  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Freshman  and  Sophomor: 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  .  .  .  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  Junior  and  Senior 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Councils  .  .  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  of  Dairy  Club 
Vice  Pr  sidenl  of  Dairy  Club 
[ntellectuaJ  .  Congenial  , 
Industrious      .      Courteous. 
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FREDERICK  J.  SNELL,  '43 
"Fred" 

Exchange  Editor 

Agricultural  Education  Major 
from  Elloree  .  .  .  Staff  Lieut., 
2nd  Regt.  Chaplain  .  .  .  Wesley 
Foundation  Council  .  .  .  Tri- 
County  Club  .  .  .  F.  F.  A.  .  .  . 
Likes  all  sports  .  .  .  dancing  .  .  . 
Horses  .  .  .  good  looking  women 
.  .  .  especially  Betty  Grable  .  .  . 
good  clean  fun,  movies  .  .  .In- 
fantry after  graduation  .  .  .  then 
—  ...  hard  worker  .  .  .  friendly 
.   .  .   capable   .   .   .  considerate. 
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ECESSORS 


J.    M.    GIBERT,    '43 

Business    Manager 

Hometown — St.  Matthews,  S.  C. 
.  .  .  Military  rating — First  Lieut. 
.  .  .  Course — Ag.  Eng.  .  .  .  num- 
ber of  A.  S.  A.  E.,  Y  Council  and 
Agrarian  .  .  .  hobby — evading  ex- 
ercise .  .  .  pet  peeve — "Hecklers" 
.  .  .  favorite  sport — shooting  bull 
.    .    .    favorite    pastime — Griping. 


OLD 

DEPARTMENTAL 

EDITORS 

Agricultural 

Economics 

J.  L.  Schaffer 

Agricultural  Engineering 

S.  C.  Knight 

Animal    Husbandry    

T.    C.   Moss 

Agricultural 

Education 

W.   S.  Jackson 

Agronomy- 

J.    B.    Pate 

Dairying 

E.  B.  Collins 

Horticulture 

C.   K.    Stuart 

Zoology  and 

Entomology 

Q.  L.  Chapman 

WILLIFORD    S.  JACKSON 
"Father" 

Circulation  Manager 

Agricultural  Education  major 
from  Mann'ng,  S.  C.  .  .  .  Cad:t 
1st.  Lieutenant  .  .  .  Regimental 
Chaplain  .  .  .  Alpha  Tau  Alpha 
.  .  .  B.  T.  U.  Director  .  .  .  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Cabinet  .  .  .  Senior  "Y" 
Council  .  .  .  Chairman  Evening 
Watch  .  .  .  Chairman  Honor 
Council  .  .  .  B.  S.  U.  Council  .  .  . 
President  F.  F.  A.  .  .  .  Carnegie 
Music  Society.  Hobbies  .  .  .  In- 
dian Life  .  .  .  hikes  .  .  .  any  kind 
of  good  music  and  poetry  .  .  . 
Wants  to  get  married  .  .  .  but  no 
girl  .  .  .  After  graduation,  infan- 
try .  .  .  then  teach  of  agriculture. 
Cute  .  .  .  capable  .  .  .  personality 
plus  .  .  .  int.=  lligent  .  .  .  conscien- 
tious .  .  .  considerate  .  .   . 


ABE   SUTKER,   '43 

Assistant  Business  Manager 

Agricultural  Education  Major 
from  McCall,  S.  C.  .  .  .  President 
of  Calhoun  Forensic  Society  .  .  . 
Alpha  Phi  Omega  .  .  .  Straw- 
berry Leaf  .  .  .  President  Bran- 
deis  Club  .  .  .  likes  good  books, 
music  and  food  .  .  .hobby — read- 
ing .   .   .  Naval  Reserve. 


EUGENE  M.  REYNOLDS,  '43 

Distribution  Manager 

Animal  Husbandry  Major  from 
Lamar,  S.  C.  .  .  .  Military  rank — 
First  Lieutenant,  platoon  leader 
.  .  .  President  of  Animal  Husban- 
dry Club  .  .  .  President  Block 
and  Bridle  Club  .  .  .  B.  S.  U. 
Council  .  .  .  Sears  Roebuck 
Scholarship  .  .  .  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
.  .  .  C.  P.  T.  .  .  .  "Roger's 
Rangers"  .  .  .  courteous  .  .  .  like- 
able .  .  .  pleasant  .  .  .  bright  .  .  . 
loyal  .  .  .  industrious  .  .  .  likes 
blondes  .  .  .  pipes  .  .  horsss 
.  .  .  hobby — flying  .  .  .  upon 
graduation,   infantry. 
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Clemson's  2,300  Cadets 

CUT  A  CLEAN  FIGURE 


WHY? 


CLEMSON  COLLEGE 
LAUNDRY 


WAIT! 

Have    you    tried    that    delicious 

Neufchatel  Cottage  Cheese 


If  not,  try  some  TODAY.  Its  wholesome  and 
appetizing  flavor  is  just  the  thing  for  that  af- 
ternoon   snack. 


YOU'LL  LIKE  IT! 


Processed  And  Sold  By 


CLEMSON 
Dairy  Department 


Compliments  of 

L  C.  Martin  Drug  Co. 


P.  S.  McCULLUM,  Owner 


OFFICIAL  COLLEGE  BOOK  AND  SUPPLY  STORE 


Clemson  College     ▼     South  Carolina 
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MARKETING  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
FARM  PRODUCTS 

GUEST  EDITORIAL  BY  T.  A.  COLE 


The  subject  of  marketing-  South  Carolina  farm 
products  is  one  that  covers  lots  of  territory — not 
that  this  is  a  large  state — for  it  is  not,  but  during 
the  last  few  years  it  has  become  a  diversified  state. 
J  often  wonder  how  the  fellow  who  once  said.  "How 
in  the  world  can  a  poor  man  eat  with  5  cent  cotton 
and  40  cent  meat,"  would  feel  if  he  were  to  se  this 
state  now  with  her  diversified  agriculture.  Just  to 
bring  our  thoughts  up-to-date  on  what  the  state  is 
doing  along  this  line  let's  review  a  few  figures  on 
South  Carolina  production  for  1942. 

The  statistics  show  that  in  1942  South  Carolina 
produced  only  705,000  bales  of  cotton  but  produced 
96,750,000  pounds  of  tobacco,  4594  cars  of  peaches, 
exclusive  of  motor  truck  movement,  3,225  cars  of 
Irish  potatoes,  and  11,785  cars  of  other  vegetables 
such  as  cabbage,  snap  beans,  cucumbers,  tomatoes, 
watermelons  and  others.  In  addition,  approximately 
3,114  cars  of  hogs,  several  hundred  cars  of  beef  cattle, 
as  well  as  considerable  quantities  of  poultry,  eggs 
and  dairy  products  were  marketed  in   1942. 

Now  all  these  things  have  to  be  marketed.  A 
very  high  per  cent  of  all  these  must  be  sold  and 
shipped  out  of  the  state.  This  is  a  big  job  and  the 
livelihood  of  many  growers  and  their  families  depend 
on  how  well  this  is  done.  To  properly  merchandize 
these  products,  they  must  be  distributed  to  the  cities 
or  communities  where  they  are  needed.  This  distri- 
bution is  not  quite  as  simple  as  some  might  think. 
Where  volume  and  quality  justifies  the  setting  up 
of  the  proper  organization,  it  can  be  done  just  as  ef- 
ficiently as  the  merchandizing  of  a  standard  brand 
of  coffee.  In  fact,  with  some  of  our  farm  products 
the  producers  receive  as  high  a  per  cent  of  the  con- 
sumers dollar  as  is  received  by  the  manufacturers 
of  some  of  our  standard  products.  Manufacturers 
have  never  found  any  short-cut  to  marketing  much 
mor  so  than  some  of  our  best  producers  of  farm 
products. 

In  preparing  and  selling  these  farm  products  we 
have  used  several  of  the  practices  carried  out  by 
manufacturers  in  selling  their  products.  However, 
one  of  the  great  basic  pillars  upon  which  they  built 
their  wide  distributing  and  merchandizing  systems 
has  been  adapted  by  the  farm  produce  handlers  very 
reluctantly.  This  great  pillar  is  standardization.  The 
main  reason  it  took  years  and  much  work  to  make 
it  apply  to  farm  products  was  because  it  had  to  be 
modified  and  applied  in  a  different  way  but  made  to 
get  the  same  results.  The  manufacturers  did  it  with 
their  brand  names.  Just  try  and  visualize  a  hat 
manufacturer  in  this  state  calling  a  firm  in  another 
state  and  trying  to  sell  him  a  shipment  of  hats  and 
the  prospective  buyer  did  not  know  his  line  of  hats 


and  he  did  not  have  his  brands  established.  There 
would  be  no  cash  F.  O.  B.  sale  made.  He  would 
have  to  send  them  on  approval  or  consignment.  In 
ike  manner  the  fellow  trying  to  sell  farm  products 
must  have  some  established  brand  name  or  some 
standard  by  which  he  can  make  the  buyer  know  what 
quality  he  is  offering  for  sale. 

Owing  to  the  great  number  of  sellers  of  farm 
products  and  also  great  numbers  of  producers,  it  is 
not  possible  to  ship  always  under  a  known  brand  and 
ii  it  were,  to  make  a  brand  much  it  must  be  based  on 
some  standard  of  quality.  Therefore,  the  standards 
)f  quality  set  up  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture are  doing  for  farm  products  what  known  brands 
are  doing  for  manufactured  articles.  These  stand- 
ard grades,  combined  with  a  wise  inspection  policy 
established  in  this  state  several  years  ago,  have  made 
it  possible  for  most  of  South  Carolina  farm  products 
to  be  sold  on  a  cash  F.  O.  B.  basis.  Of  course,  there 
are  always  a  few  cases  where  products  may  deterior- 
ate in  transit.  The  percentage  of  this  is  very  low 
except  under  unusual  weather  conditions.  This  prac- 
tice of  selling  products  rather  than  consigning  them 
is  the  only  way  to  get  distribution,  and  prices  depend 
to  a  great  extent  on  how  good  your  distribution  is 
being  handled.  It  sometimes  becomes  necessary  or 
even  advisable  to  consign  cars,  but  when  a  deal  is  run 
on  a  consignment  basis  most  cars  will  be  consigned 
to  a  few  of  our  larger  markets,  resulting  in  a  few 
heavily  loaded  with  low  prices.  Break  the  New 
York  market  and  you  have  demoralized  prices. 
Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  standardize  so  that 
sales  can  be  made  before  shipment,  or  while  cars  are 
rolling  for  diversion.  Cars  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  often  sold  on  future  contracts,  as  well  as  cotton 
and  corn.  These  are  all  based  on  Government 
grades.  In  other  words,  a  car  of  peaches  packed 
according  to  grade  and  covered  by  a  certificate  can 
be  sold  or  bought  by  wire  in  any  of  the  states  or 
foreign  countries.  That  was  why  our  peach  shippers 
were  able  to  sell  cars  of  peaches  in  over  thirty  of 
the  forty-eight  states  and  many  into  Canada.  Sales 
were  made  as  far  west  as  Wyoming  this  last  year. 
This  was  a  wonderful  job  of  distribution.  It  was 
not  made  possible  by  any  one  or  two  men  but  by 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  growers,  shipping  organi- 
zations, transportation  people  and  Federal-State  in- 
spectors working  togetther  to  put  out  and  distribute 
a  standard  product  of  high  quality.  Over  95%  of 
the  cars   shipped  out  graded  U.   S.   No.    1    or  better. 

The  next  best  standardization  product  we  have 
is  Irish  potatoes  and  our  distribution  on  these  was 
just  about  as  good  considering  the  number  of  cars. 

continued  on  page  twenty. two 
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Here's  a   fine   start   for  any    South   Carolina   hog   producer 


PORK  PRODUCTION  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

E.  W.  ALLEN.   '44 

South  Carolina  Third  In  Southeast  Hog  Production 

The  hog  is  by  far  the  most  valuable 

farm  animal  in  utilizing  farm  wastes  and  

in  converting  the  concentrates  raised  on 
the  farm  into  a  marketable  product.  The 
place  and  importance  of  the  hog  enter- 
prise in  South  Carolina  farming  are  con- 
stantly changing.  Hog  production  in 
South  Carolina  has  to  compete  with 
cotton,  tobacco,  the  main  enterprises, 
and  also  with  the  Corn  belt  which  has  a 
number  of  comparative  advantages.  Hog 
production  in  South  Carolina  has  been 
slow  in  developing,  however  in  the  past 
few  years  the  enterprise  has  increased 
by  leaps  and  bounds  and  has  become 
one  of  South  Carolina's  paramount  en- 
terprises. Today  the  hog  raising  busi- 
ness <>f  South  Carolina  is  third  in  the 
Southeast,  being  exceeded  only  by  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  two  of  the  na- 
tion's leading  hog  producers.  South 
Carolina  hog  producers  shipped  02  per 
cent  of  hogs  freighted  out  of  the  eight 
south-eastern  states  in  the  past  year.  South  Caro- 
lina last  year  produced  6.2  per  cent  of  hogs  in  the 
Southeastern    states. 

Hog  production  is  cmite  naturally  associated 
with  growing  of  large  amounts  of  corn  or  other  con- 
centrate. South  Carolina's  yield  of  corn  is  compara- 
tively small  as  to  that  of  the  corn  belt  states.  Our 
production  averaging  12  to  15  bushels,  whereas 
Iowa,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  average  35  to  40  bushels 
per  acre.  South  Carolina  must  compete  with  this 
area,  and  in  order  to  profitably  do  so  we  must  and 
have  found  a  satisfactory  substitute  in  barley  and 
wheat.  Ground  barley  is  practically  equal  to  corn  in 
feeding  value. 

Hog  production  is  concentrated  largely  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  state  where  also  the  greater  part 
of  the  small  grains  are  grown.  Cotton  production 
has  decreased  in  that  area  since  the  invasion  of  the 
boll  weevil,  while  small  grain  and  hog  production 
I  as  increased  feed  crops  and  better  pastures  than 
upper  state.  This  condition  is  an  important  factor 
in    economical   hog   production. 

South    Carolina,    as    compared    to    the    corn    belt. 

the  advantage  of  inexpensive  housing  and  \ ear 
round  forage  crops,  not  possible  in  some  of  the  corn 
belt  states.  The  South  Carolina  producers  receive 
higher  prices  for  the  better  grades  of  hogs  than  do 

'he    com    belt     states.       This    is    true    because    the    g 
graphical  location  places  the  state  in  close  touch  witli 
important     northern    markets        South    Carolina    is    a 
producing  state    Favorable  climate  makes 


it  possible  to  farrow  and  market  earlier  than  in  the 
corn  belt.  Seasonal  fluctuation  in  hog  prices  have 
been  advantageous  to  South  Carolina,  in  that  market 
prices  have  been  higher  from  August  to  October 
than  late  in  fall  and  midwinter.  Prices  usually  de- 
cline again  from  October  to  December,  since  some 
of  the  fall  farrowed  pigs  from  the  corn  belt  reach 
the   market    about    this   time. 

South  Carolina,  not  yet  being  a  leading  hog 
raising  state,  does  not  have  sufficient  markets  and 
packing  houses  within  the  state'  to  handle  its  swine. 
However,  packing  houses  are  being  widely  estab- 
lished over  the  state  with  an  ever  increasing  demand 
tor  swine.  Through  efforts  of  local  organizations  of 
farmers  cooperative  shipments  of  .swine  are  being 
made  out  of  the  state.  Farmers  by  marketing  their 
hogs  in  large  lots  are  able  to  attract  the  attention  of 
packing  concerns  who  readily  send  buyers  to  the 
sites  of  these  markets  or  the  lots  may  be  shipped  to 
the  central  markets.  Richmond;  Baltimore  and  sold 
b)  mark  through  commission  men.  Both  of  these 
methods  of  marketing  are  gaining  favor  over  the 
stale. 

\s  previously  pointed  out  South  Carolina  can 
forage  crops  the  year  around.  Forage  is  needed  to 
supply  the  vital  vitamin  \  and  many  neccssaiw  min- 
erals. We  have  grains,  oats,  barley,  or  rye.  For 
summer  forage  we  may  use  soybeans,  cowpeas,  or 
rape.  Seeding  for  temporary  pastures  must  be 
heavier   than    lor   a   grain   crop.      Many    farmers    favoi 

Continued  on   pajfe  twenty. three 
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FEED  A  FIGHTER  IN  1943 

GUEST  EDITORIAL  BY  DAN  LEWIS 


This  4-H  member,  Sam  E.  McGregor,  Jr.,  of  Richland  County 
is  milking  two  dairy  cows  this  year.  He  also  has  a  good  brood 
sow  and  farm  his  club  projects  he  plans  to  feed  five  soldiers  in 
1943.  Last  year  from  the  proceeds  of  his  4-H  work  he  bought 
$300.00  worth  of  War  Bonds. 


That  4-H  club  member  who  grows 
4.900  pounds  of  mixed  vegetables,  8,323 
pounds  of  trish  potatoes,  7,077  pounds 
of  sweet  potatoes.  6,584  pounds  of  to- 
matoes, or  2,770  pounds  of  beans  has 
produced  the  food  equivalent  for  one 
soldier. 

That  club  member  who  produces 
769  pounds  of  chicken  has  produced  the 
food  equivalent  for  a  soldier.  This 
would  be  500  broilers  or  250  baking 
chickens.  Another  poultry  project  large- 
enough  in  scope  to  feed  a  soldier  would 
be  50  layers  averaging  10  dozen  eggs 
each  for  the  year. 

The  table  suggests  the  food  equiva- 
lent for  a  soldier  for  many  projects  in- 
dicating its  size  to  meet  these  require- 
ments. Hence  in  South  Carolina,  4-H 
members  select  and  adapt  their  crops 
and  livestock  projects  to  types  of  farm- 
ing which  give  them  greatest  food  pro- 
duction   returns    for   their   efforts. 

Besides  their  regular  4-H  projects, 
club  members  help  with  the  general 
farm  labor  of  which  there  is  a  shortage 
They  are  gearing  their  efforts  into  the 
BFL    Program,   in  an   effort   to  produce 


Every  4-H  member  throughout  the  nation  is 
being  asked  to  produce  enough  food  in  1943  to  feed 
a  soldier;  and  club  members  in  any  community  or 
county  are  asked  to  grow  sufficient  food  or  its  equiv- 
alent for  the  rural  men  and  women  in  the  armed 
forces  from  their  locality.  Old  members  are  asked 
to  secure  a  new  member  each  to  grow  food. 

This  is  a  real  challenge  to  4-H  members,  1,500,- 
000  strong  in  the  nation  with  30,000  in  South  Caro- 
lina, to  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  total 
war  effort,  and  to  line  up  their  demonstrations  to 
that  end.  In  this  way  every  4-H  member  can  just 
about  know  by  name  the  person  for  whom  he  is 
growing  food. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  how  a  4-H  mem- 
ber may  meet  these  food  requirements.  By  growing 
food  items  listed  in  the  table  and  expressed  in  column 
one  as  farm  weights  or  amounts— "Annual  food 
needs  for  a  man  in  armed  forces"— the  club  member 
can  feed  a  solider. 

Another  way  is  to  produce  2506  quarts  of  milk, 
column  two,  with  a  cow  project.  The  cow,  column 
three,  with  a  production  of  5515  pounds  of  milk,  will 
have  produced  the  equivalent  food  for  a  soldier.  The 
annual  soldier  budget  in  this  respect  is   1262  pounds. 


Annual  food  budget  for  a  man  in  armed  forces 

Annual    food  Amount    farm 

needs    for  products         Approximate    size     of    4-H     pro- 
Food    Items             man   in  equivalent         ject    needed    in    a    given    field 
armed  to   annual                        of     production 
forces  fond   budget 

8-10     acres    wheat     or 

Cereals     274   lb.       7.785   lb.  3-4    acres    com    or. 

3-4    acres    rice 

Milk     200  qt.      2,506    qt.  1    cow    producing    5.515    lb. 

Meat    (live   weight)    365   lb.      1.362   lb.  3    beef    rows    and    calves,    or   4 

steers.  9  months,  or  sow  and 
7  pig's  to  200  lb.  or  ewes  pro- 
ducing   16    lambs 

Chicken      57  lb.  760   lb.  500  broilers  or 

250   baking-  chickens 

Butter    30   lb.         395   lb.  316    lb.     B.    F.-l    cow.    12    mo. 

Eggs  30    doz.       470  doz.        50    hens.    10    doz.    eggs    each 

Tomatoes     . 34   lb.      6,584   lb.  .3.5     acres     tomatoes 

Potatoes  250  1b..    8.323   1b.  1-1.25    acres    potatoes 

Sweet    potatoes     .  .      14  lb.      7,077   lb  1-1.25   acres   sweet    potatoes 

Onions      45    lb.      6.550   lb.  .3-. 5    acres    onions 

Dry    legumes 

(beans    and    peas)       10   lb.      2.770   lb  2-4   acres   beans  or   peas 

3.5-3    acres  English    peas 
Leafy,    green     or    yellow  or    2-2.5    acres    snap    beans. 

vegetables      168   lb.      4.900   lb.  or    .5    a-cre    carrots.       or 

1  acre    mixed    vegetables 
Citrus     iruits      ....  105   lib.      9,590   lb.          .8   acres    oranges,    or 

8    acres     grapefruit 
Dried     Iruits     ....       17   lb.      7.115    lb.  2    acres   peaches,    or 

2  acres   prunes,  or 
1 .2    acres    griapes 

Other    fruit 
(fresh  basis    ....      SI   lb.      5.090   lb.  1    acre   peaches,    or   apricots 

or    1 .5    acres   apples. 

Sirup     (sorgo 
or    sugarcane    ...       11   lb.      2.160   lb.  1.26   acres   sugarcane 

2.5    acres    sorghum 

Jams    and 
preserves  11   Pt    ■       822   pt.  882    pt.    jams   and   preserves 

or  »170QyV4    Pt-    jelly 

Sugar 68   lb.      5.755   lb.  1.5    acres   sugar  beets,    or 

2.0    acres    sugarcane 
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continued   from   page   nine 

75  per  cent  or  more  of  the  food  and 
feed  needs  of  the  family. 

The   Food  Guide   for  the   Family 

shows  the  different  amounts  of 
various  food  items  necessary  to 
feed  one  member  of  the  family.  The 
4-H  member  in  his  club  program 
determines  the  amount  necessary 
to  meet  the  family  needs.  After 
planning  with  parents,  he  agrees  to 
do  certain  farm  chores  related  to 
that  production,  keeping  a  record 
of  the  total  production  and  the 
work  he  did  in  producing  it.  This 
latter  is  his  labor  contribution  to 
the  family   BFL   Program. 

Farm  families  producing  75  per 
cent  of  their  food  and  feed  seeds 
are  awarded  Better  Farm  Living 
certii'icates  for  their  accomplish- 
ments. Their  children  as  4-H 
members  are  awarded  annual  club 
certificates  for  completing  a  vear's 
4-H  work  with  a  Victory  4-H  Re- 
cord. 
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WILL  YOU  BE 

HARVESTING  YOUR 

FUTURE  CROPS  FOR 

HITLER? 

BETTER  BUY 

MORE 

WAR 

BONDS 


FREE 
MANUAL 

Tells  how  to  make 
minor  repairs  and 
adjustments  on 
any  make  of 
pump  equipment. 
Full  of  useful 
facts  on  all  types 
of  pumps.  Avail- 
able in  quantities 
for  agricultural 
classes.  Mail  cou- 
pon for  free  copy. 


RUNNING  WATER  is  a  Big  Factor 

New  high  farm  production  goals  have  been  set  for  1943 
— stepping  up  the  1942  record-breaking  output  of  all 
livestock  and  poultry  products  and  vegetable  crops. 
Running  water  will  help  farmers  reach  these  new  goals. 
On  tens  of  thousands  of  farms  today,  Myers  Water  Sys- 
tems are  enabling  owners  to  produce  more  meat,  milk, 
eggs  and  vegetables.  It  is  a  proved  fact  that  farm  animals 
consume  more  water  and  show  from  5  to  20%  greater 
production  when  pleiUy  of  clean,  fresh  water  is  handy. 
Cows  are  the  heaviest  drinkers.  A  producing  cow  will 
require  as  much  as  35  gallons  a  day  when  water  is 
piped  to  barns. 


PUMPS 


WATER  SYSTEMS 


SPRAYERS 


The  f.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co. 
1471  Orange  St.,  Ashland.  Ohio 

Send  free  copy  of  your  Manual. 


Name 

.4(1,lres!t 


*4D       MYERS        -*» 

■n     mil  rniin     iwbib     1*1X1  -  —  mm 


CALHOUN  HOTEL 
and  COFFEE  SHOP 

ANDERSON,  S.  C. 

"Anderson   Home  lor  Clem  son    Men" 

Phone  322  Jack  Craft,  Jr.,  Mgr. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CLEMSON'S 
SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

BY  W.    H.    EADDY   '44 

Thomas  G.  Clemson's  Dreams  Realized 


In  1886  the  farmers  of  South  Carolina  formed 
a  convention  and  passed  a  resolution  advocating  the 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  college.  Thomas  G. 
Oemson,  son-in-law  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  died  in  1888 
leaving  as  a  bequest  to  the  State  the  old  Calhoun 
hometead,  Fort  Hill,  consisting  of  about  800  acres  of 
land  and  $80,000  in  other  securities  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  an  agricultural  college.  The  college 
was  established  in  1889  by  the  act  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

The  object  of  the  college,  in  conformity  with 
the  Acts  of  Congress  and  the  State  Legislature,  was 
to  give  practical  instruction  in  agriculture  and  me- 
chanical arts.  The  principles  and  applications  of  the 
science  bearing  upon  agriculture  and  mechanics  were 
given  careful  instruction  to  accomplish  this  object 
in  its  highest  sense.  Liberal  courses  were  provided 
in  history,  economics,  and  English  to  give  breadth 
and  culture  necessary  for  a  rounded  education. 

The  college  is  located  in  the  foot  hills  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  on  the  dividing  line  between 
Oconee  and  Pickens  counties.  The  location  presents 
an  excellent  view  of  the  mountains  to  the  north  and 
west. 

The  principal  academic  building,  now  called  the 
Administration  Building,  was  erected  in  1891.  It 
contained  twenty-two  rooms  including  recitation 
rooms,  library  and  reading  room,  literary  society 
halls,  laboratories  for  botany,  entomology,  physics, 
geology,  and  mineralogy,  besides  the  offices  of  the 
president,  the  commandant,  the  treasurer,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Fertilizer  Control.  Memor- 
ial   Hall,   the    college    chapel,    adjoined    this    building. 

A  series  of  rooms  in  the  Administration  Building 
were  especially  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  library. 
About  3,500  volumes  of  standard  English,  literature, 
history,  biography,  general  science  etc.,  and  over  1.- 
000  volumes  of  government  publications  were  on  the 
shelves.  Special  efforts  were  made  to  procure  all 
available  books  on  South  Carolina  history  and  litera- 
ture. Many  volumes  of  books  were  added  each  year. 
The  agricultural  division  was  located  on  the  first 
floor   occupying  several   rooms. 

The  old  headquarters  of  the  South  Carolina  Ex- 
periment Station,  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  on  the 
campus,  was  located  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
the  library  building.  The  Experiment  Station  was 
organized  at  Columbia  in  January,  1888  as  a  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  South  Carolina.  It  was 
moved   to   Fort   Hill   in    1890  and   re-organized   as    a 


department  of  Clemson  Agricultural  College.  The 
analysis  and  control  of  fertilizer,  experiments  with 
fertilizer  and  with  field  and  garden  crops  were  its 
principal  line  of  work.  The  purpose  was  to  bring 
practical  information  to  the  farmer  and  give  him  the 
results  of  scientific  investigation  in  the  interest  of 
agriculture. 

The  first  Dairy  Building  was  located  where  the 
amphitheatre  now  stands.  This  building,  at  that 
time,  was  a  structure  of  then  modern  design  and  was 
constructed  especially  to  illustrate  the  most  approved 
methods  of  dairy  practice. 

A  spacious  and  well-equipped  green  house,  a 
canning  house,  and  a  packing  house  with  a  brick 
basement  was  constructed  and  used  by  the  Horti- 
cultural Division. 

The  equipment  of  the  Veterinary  Department  con- 
sisted of  an  operating  house  with  several  stalls  in 
which  animals  requiring  care  were  kept.  A  veterin- 
ary pharmacy  was   connected   with  this   building. 

A  new  agricultural  building.  Agricultural  Hall, 
was  erected  in  January,  1904.  It  was  built  on  the 
ground  that  the  old  South  Carolina  Experiment  Sta- 
tion once  occupied,  or  where  the  library  building  now 
stands.  The  old  experiment  station  was  moved  back 
several  hundred  feet  and  converted  into  a  residence. 
The  Agricultural  Hall  building  was  built  in  Colonial 
style  and  constructed  of  red  side-cut  brick  with  col- 
umns and  trimmings  of  colitic  limestone.  Class- 
rooms and  labortories  for  instruction  in  agriculture, 
horticulture,  soil  physics,  botany,  bacteriology,  zoolo- 
gy and  entomology,  veterinary  science,  dairying  and 
animal  husbandry,  geology  and  mineralogy,  and  of- 
fices of  the  Experiment  Station  were  provided  in  the 
agricultural  building.  It  also  contained  a  natural 
history  museum  and  a  gymnasium. 

The  Agricultural  Hall  was  completely  destroyed 
by  fire  April  8,  1925.  This  building  was  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  on  the  campus  and 
the  loss  was  felt  severely  by  the  college.  Damage  in 
actual  money  value  was  estimated  to  be  over  $200.- 
000.  Among  the  things  lost  were  experimental 
recods  of  the  South  Carolina  Experiment  Station  and 
scientific  collections  belonging  to  the  college  and 
members  of  the  faculty.  Classes  which  were  normal- 
ly held  in  this  building  were  held  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  oth-r  available  places  on  the  campus  and  class 
work  proceeded   without   very   much   interruption. 

This  building  was  re-built  and  completed  in 
April    1926.     On  the   exterior  the  building  resembles 
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THE  AGRARIAN  PRESENTS 

FRED  HARVEY  HALL  CALHOUN.  Ph.  D. 

Former  Dean  Of  School  Of  Agriculture_A  True  Leader 


DR.  CALHOUN 

As  this  writer  walked  into  Dr.  F.  H.  H.Calhoun's 
office  for  an  interview,  he  was  at  once  impressed  by 
the  number  of  geological  specimans  and  fraternity 
membership  certificates  which  he  saw  on  the  walls 
of  the  room.  When  told  that  he  had  been  selected 
by  The  Agrarian  to  be  featured  in  this  issue,  Dr. 
Calhoun  seemed  slightly  embarrassed  and  definitely 
surprised   that    he   should   have   been   chosen. 

Beginning   the   conversation.    Dr.    Calhoun    grad- 
ually    began    to    tell    sonic    of    the    more    interesting 
features   of   his   long   and   varied   professional   career. 
After  graduating   from  the   University  of  Chica- 
he    returned    to    that    institution    to   do   graduate 
work   in  his  chosen   field,  geology,  and  to  teach.     Mis 
liolastic    record    enabled    him    to    hold    fel- 
ships    and    scholarships   during    this    time,    and    in 
the  summers  he  worked  for  the  United  States  Geo- 
cal  Survej   as  an  assistant  geologist  in   Montana. 
here  that   he  obtained   material   for  his   thesis. 
■  .  d  the  rich  background  of  practical  knowledge 
to  prove  so  valuable  for  instruction  pur- 
om.       Mis     research     was     later 
publ  |    \'o.   5o  of   the   I  .   S 

An  •  1 ining    In-    .!■  eologv, 

fnndl)    known   l,\    his   students. 


taught  for  two  years  at  Illinois  College.  He  was 
then  offered  a  position  on  the  faculty  of  the  School 
of  Agriculture  at  Clemson  and  accepted,  coming 
here    in    1904. 

He  rose  from  a  faculty  member  to  assistant  di- 
rector, and  later  director,  of  resident  teaching  at 
Clemson  in  the  School  of  Agriculture,  and  remained 
in  this  position  for  sixteen  years.  In  1932.  he  was 
appointed  dean  of  the  School  of  Chemistry  and  Geo- 
logy, and   has   continued  in   that   capacity   until   now. 

Dr.  Calhoun  is  an  active  member  of  a  bewilder- 
ing number  of  organizations.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
Clemson  faculty  members  who  are  listed  in  "Who's 
\\  ho  In  America"  and  "'American  Men  of  Science," 
publications  listing  outstanding  personalities  in  many 
fields  in  this  country.  In  addition,  he  is  a  fellow  in 
the  Geological  Society  of  America  ;  a  member  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  ;  a  past  president  of  the  South  Carolina  Aca- 
demy of  Science;  and  was  a  member  of  Phi  Delta 
Theta.  a  social  fraternity,  while  in  college  as  a 
student. 

Since  he  has  been  at  Clemson.  Dr.  Calhoun  has 
become  affiliated  with  a  number  of  student  organi- 
zations, both  as  an  adviser  and  as  a  member.  He  is 
.'.  member  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi.  national  honorary 
scholastic  fraternity;  a  brother  in  Alpha  Zeta,  na- 
tional honor  fraternity  for  agricultural  students:  a 
member  of  Alpha  Tau  Alpha,  professional  fraternity 
:'oi  agricultural  education  students ;  a  member  and 
faculty  adviser  of  Alpha  Phi  Omega,  national  service 
fraternity  :  and  a  member  of  Alpha  Chi  Sigma,  na- 
tional honary  chemistry  fraternity:  he  also  is  a 
Rotarian.  Me  was  captain  of  I  niversitv  of  Chicago 
trark  team  in  1898,  and  coached  Clemson  track  teams 
for  many  years.  While  coaching  the  Clemson  teams, 
they  lost   but   two  dual  meets. 

Dr.  Calhoun  has  also  been  associated  with  many 
projects  of  national  importance,  one  such  being  the 
proposed  Florida  Ship  Canal  across  the  center  of, 
Florida  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He 
testified  before  the  Senate  Investigating  Committee 
in  Washington  as  to  the  deterimental  effect  that  the 
canal  would  have  on  the  water  supply  of  lower 
Florida,  and  his  evidence  proved  valuable  in  con- 
vincing Congress  of  the  danger  to  the  rich  agri- 
cultural  lands  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state 
through    such   a   project. 

\\v  was  also  geologist  for  the  South  Carolina 
f'uhlk"  Service  Authority  in  advising  them  on  the 
huge  Santee  Cooper  power  development  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  state  which  was  recently  SUCCeSSfull) 
completed.       Mis    advice    proved    valuable    to    the    au- 
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THE  FARM  OUTLOOK 

A.    L.   FLOWERS.    '44 

A  Birdseye  View  Of  The  Farm  Problems  Of  Today 


In  time  of  war,  there  are  many  problems  which 
arise  that  affect  each  individual  either  directly  or  in- 
directly. The  average  American  dosen't  like  to  face 
these  problems.  Far  too  many  of  us  are  prone  to 
turn  away  and  let  someone  else  take  our  responsibili- 
ty. Today  we  face  a  threat  of  a  dangerous  food 
shortage.  There  is  no  other  problem  of  more  im- 
portance or  more  directly  concerned  with  every  in- 
dividual than  the  food  situation.  This  is  a  problem 
which  affects  every  American  from  the  man  back 
of  the  plow  to  the  man  behind  the  gun. 

We  all  know  that  we  must  have  sufficient  food 
for  the  people  at  home,  we  must  have  food  for  our 
Army  and  Navy,  and  we  must  have  food  for  our 
Allies.  Where  is  all  the  food  going  to  come  from 
if  the  present  farm  labor  shortage  is  3.500,000:  the 
total  of  new  machinery  for  1943  only  40%  of  the 
1941      output,   and   fertilizer   materials   are   reduced? 

One  of  the  latest  attempted  solutions  of  the  farm 
labor  problem  was  advanced  by  our  Claude  E.  W'ick- 
ard,  Food  Administrator,  and  Manpower  Chief  Paul 
V.  McNutt.  They  proposed  that  we  have  a  voluntary 
•  Land  Army"  of  3,500,000  recruits  to  rush  out  to 
the  farms  in  their  spare  time  to  plant  and  harvest 
crops.  It  will  probably  be  swallowed  hook,  bate,  and 
sinker  by  millions  of  well-meaning  Americans  who 
never  saw  any  soil  except  what  they  trampled  on  in 
a  subway.  The  fact  is  however,  that  we  cannot  solve 
the  food  shortage  by  any  such  childish  maneuvers. 
We  have  to  be  practical ;  we  cannot  take  the  mem- 
bers of  some  adventuresome  club,  show  girls,  psy- 
chologists, beauty  operators,  bell  boys  or  other  spare 
hands  to  meet  the  farm  labor  shortage.  We  will 
have  to  face  the  fact  that  this  will  never,  never,  work 
particularly  in  the  presence  of  federal  wage  competi- 
tion. 

Agriculture  dosen't  just  happen.  It  takes  men 
of  skill  just  as  any  other  occupation  and  not  just 
two  or  three  weeks  to  learn  the  art.  I  think  the  ap- 
propriate words  to  express  the  situation  are  those 
of  Mr.  Churchill,  "It  takes  blood,  sweat,  and  toil  and 
tears." 

The  latest  and  most  practical  plan  to  relieve  the 
farm  labor  shortage  is  an  agreement  by  our  govern- 
ment to  grant  furloughs  to  army  men  who  have  had 
farm  experience  to  help  plant  and  harvest  farm 
crops.  I  believe  this  is  a  splendid  idea  and  it  will 
help  to  reduce  the  labor  shortage  greatly. 

We  have  another  source  from  which  we  can 
draw  and  I  believe  it  will  be  necessary. 

Our  high  schools  and  colleges  have  thousands 
of  students  who  have  had  valuable  experience  in  farm 
work.      We    must    have    more    efficiency    from    each 


worker  if  we  expect  to  increase  crop  \  ields  with  less 
labor.  Therefore,  I  am  convinced  that  the  youth 
of  our  farms  who  have  had  farm  training  can  bring 
about  this  efficiency  of  labor  more  quickly  than  a 
voluntary  army  of  green  hands.  Of  course,  we 
should  not  abolish  our  educational  system  during  a 
war,  but  the  most  important  thing  before  us  now  is 
to  win  the  war.  A  war  cannot  be  won  without  some 
sacrifice,  so  why  not  have  our  educational  systems 
ir  the  farm  areas  give  a  portion  of  each  week  during 
the  busy  seasons  for  farm  work  ? 

Farm  machinery  presents  another  problem.  The 
actual  farm  machinery  to  be  manufactured  in  1943 
is  40%  of  the  output  in  1940.  The  repair  parts  have 
been  increased  to  167%  of  the  average  production  of 
1940.  These  extra  repair  parts  are  being  manu- 
factured for  two  reasons :  first  of  all,  the  old  ma- 
chinery in  operation  will  have  to  be  used  more  than 
has  been  customary,  and  secondly,  each  machine  is 
aging  which  will  naturally  increase  repair  require- 
ments. 

How  can  an  increase  in  crop  production  be  made 
when  the  new  farm  machinery  has  been  reduced  to 
40%  of  the  1940  production?  The  best  answer  is  to 
further  increase  labor  efficiency  by  operating  the 
a'vailable  machines  with  trained  laborers  that  can 
service,  adjust,  and  lubricate  machines  so  that  the 
maximum  efficiency  can  be  obtained  from  each  ma- 
chine. Labor  efficiency  can  also  be  greatly  increased 
by  operating  the  available  machines  at  night.  Trac- 
tors  and  implements  need  no  rest.  They  need  only 
be   serviced  and  lubricated  at  proper   intervals. 

The  last  and  least  serious  problem  of  the  three 
is  the  fertilizer  situation.  It  is  not  so  much  of  a 
fertilizer  shortage  as  it  is  transportation  difficulties. 
However  there  is  an  estimated  54.000  ton  reduction 
in  nitrogen-containing  fertilizer  compared  with  1941. 
but  the  calculated  potential  demands  for  1943  are 
257,000  tons  higher  than  the  expected  1943  output. 
In  the  case  of  phosphates  and  potash,  the  expected 
output  in  1943  will  be  the  same  as  in  1941.  but  there 
i?  an  increased  demand  above  the  1(M1  output  due 
to  the  increase  of  farm  cash  income. 

In  conclusion,  I  might  say  that  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  majoritv  of  American  farmers  are  willing 
and  ready  to  give  all  they  have  to  the  production  of 
food  to  win  this  war.  The  majority  of  farmers  are 
not  squealing  for  higher  prices  as  is  the  case  in 
many  industries.  The  farmers  have  been  sadly  mis- 
represented in  this  respect  by  a  small  minority.  What 
the}-  do  want  is  enough  skilled  labor,  machinery,  and 
fertilizer  and  they  will  prevent  any  serious  food 
shortage. 
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BETWEEN  THE 


AGRICULTURAL  CLUBS 

The  five  Departmental  Clubs  are  having  five 
joint  meetings,  one  each  month  from  January 
through  May.  Each  club  is  arranging  for  one  pro- 
gram. Usually,  outside  speakers  are  obtained.  These 
meetings  are  designed  to  be  interesting  as  well  as 
extraordinary.  All  students,  whether  members  of 
these  clubs  or  not.  are  urged  to  attend  these  meet- 
since  they  arc  proving  well  worth  while. 
THE   AGRARIAN 

ALPHA  ZETA 

Dr.  J.  B.  Edmonds,  of  the  Horticulture  Depart- 
ment and  Dr.  G.  H.  Wise,  of  the  Dairy  Department, 
were  guest  speakers  of  the  two  February  regular 
meeting  of  Alpha  Zeta.  Xational  honor  Agricultural 
fraternity.  At  the  first  meeting,  Dr.  Edmonds  spoke 
of  his  experiences  at  a  recent  meeting  of  southern 
agricultural  leaders.  Particular  emphasis  was  placed 
on  the  sweet  potato  and  what  products  are  being 
made  from  it.  Dr.  Wise  spoke  on  character  and  its 
importance  as  an  element  in  determining  member- 
ship  for  Alpha  Zeta. 

THE   AGRARIAN 

CLEMSON  4-H  CLUB 

The  4-H  Club  has  had  some  very  interesting 
meetings  this  year  with  men  such  as  Mr.  Dan  Lewis. 
Prof.  Goodale  and  Prof.  Bing  to  lead  the  discussion. 
We  feel  that  our  club  has  been  successful  even 
though  we  have  not  accomplished  all  that  we  would 
like  to. 

The  Clemson  club  has  never  before  purchased 
club  keys  or  at  least  not  in  several  years.  All  4-11 
Club  members  who  have  attended  50  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  meetings  and  wished  to  purchase  keys 
were  allowed  to  purchase  them  this  year. 
THE   AGRARIAN 

ALPHA  ZETA  ELECTS  "WORMS" 

At  a  meeting  of  Alpha  Zeta  on  Thursda)  night, 
March  11,  Dr.  G.  M.  Armstrong  spoke  to  the  fra- 
ternity  on   the   fungicide  and   insecticide   situation. 

Following    hi    stalk    the    following    new     members 

d  on  the  basis  of  their  leadership  ability, 

character,     and     scholorship:      Sophomores:     |.     A. 

an  and  G.  S.  Barker;  Junior:  W.  B.  Camp;  and 

M.  Dubose,  J.  T.  Ford,   F.   I'.  Cuthbert, 

V.    1..   Warner.      Dr.   (',.    II.   Anil    was   also   dieted 
•  iate   member. 


ALPHA  TAU  ALPHA 

Professor  Frank  Sherman,  entomologist,  spoke 
to  the  Clemscn  Chapter  of  Alpha  Tau  Alpha  at  the 
"V"  cabin  on  the  subject,  "Birds  and  Animals  in  the 
Locality  of  Clemson." 

After  the  talk,  a  steak  supper  was  enjoyed  by 
the  following:  Ralph  Hoffman,  (ieorgetown  ;  C.  B. 
Lowman.  Inmo;  W.  S.  Jackson.  Manning:  L.  R.  Cox. 
Moncks  Corner;  L.  E.  Pence,  Tatum ;  R.  M.  Rich- 
bourg,  Camden  ;  C.  H.  Brown,  Traveler's  Rest :  W.  A. 
Collins,  Mullins ;  X.  J.  Thomas,  Knoxville,  Tenn. : 
C.  S.  Hughey,  Greer;  W.  F.  Minton,  Lewiston,  X.  C. 
R.  E.  Linder,  Chapin ;  J.  E.  Herlong,  Saluda;  and  C. 
lb  Pence,  Tatum.  Also  professors  J.  B.  Monroe.  B. 
H.  Stribling,  and  W.  G.  Crandall,  faculty  advisors. 
THE   AGRARIAN 

AG.  BLDG.  NO  MORE 

Xevermore  shall  we  refer  to  the  building  that 
houses  Clemson  College's  School  of  Agriculture  and 
the  South  Carolina  Extension  Department  as  the  Ag. 
Building.  This  building  was  named  in  honor  of  Dr. 
W.  W.  Long  and  meant  to  be  called  Long  Hall.  So 
from  now  on  we  would  appreciate  it  if  everybody  'in 
the  college  (administration,  faculty,  students,  exten- 
sion and  experiment  station  workers)  would  follow 
our  policy  and  hereafter  refer  to  this  building  as 
Long  Hall. 

THE   AGRARIAN 

ATTENTION  BEEKEEPERS 

The  farmer  who  is  a  beekeeper  will  find  these 
warm  days  of  spring  excellent  for  checking  over  the 
condition  of  his  bees.  Burr  and  brace  combs,  and  ex- 
iive  propilus  should  be  cleaned  off  the  frames  and 
inside  of  the  hive.  If  a  colony  did  not  survive  the 
winter,  the  hive  entrances  should  be  closed  to  keep 
out  robbers.  Weak  colonies  will  have  to  be 
strengthened  by  combining  with  another  colony  or 
I  \  the  addition  of  package  bees  if  the  beekeeper  ex- 
pects his  be  -s  to  gather  enough  honey  to  supply  his 
table. 

THE   AGRARIAN 


Air  Corps  Boys   Meet  Classes   In   Long   Hall 

Clemson's  agricultural  students  are  becoming 
"reconciled"  to  siting  the  well-known  army  uniform 
m  their  beloved  Long  Hall.  The  air  corps  men  "in- 
vaded" the  college  campus  about  the  first  of  March 
and   started   meeting   classes   a    week    later.      The    sub- 
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jects  being  taught  are  mathematics.  English,  history, 
geography,  and  physics.  There  are  about  150  men 
in  the  group.  Practically  all  of  them  are  northern- 
ers, but  that  doesn't  alter  the  friendly  feeling  exist- 
ing between  these  buys  and  the  Clemson  students. 

The  classes  are  being  held  in  the  Main  building. 
Textile    building    and    Library,    in    addition    to    Long 

Hall. 

THE  AGRARIAN 

Won't  You  Oblige  With  a  Polite  Smile? 

Charlie  McCarthy:  "Bergen  sure  is  a  modern  man." 
Mortimer  Snerd  :  "Whyyyy  sooo.  Charlie?" 
Charlie  :  "Why  last  night  he   threw    his  voice  under 
an  old  maid's  bed.  and  boy,  was  she  disappointed." 


'•Mother,  there  isn't  any  harm  in  walking  in  the 
park   with  a   soldier  after   dark,   is   there?" 

"Xo,  not  if  you  keep  on  walking.  During  World 
War  I  I  often  went  walking  with  soldiers  in  the 
park  at  night." 

And  did  you  keep  on  walking?" 

"Hush,  girlie,   its  time   for  you   to  go   l«,  bed." 


Minister:   "1    was  awfully   glad   to   see   you       at  the 
prayer  meeting  last  night." 

Drunkard:  "Ah.  ha.  so  that's  where  I  was.  was  I?" 


Dad  :  "When  I   was  your  age.  I  used  to  go  to  lied 
with  the   chickens." 

Son:  "Well.   Dad,  times  have   not   changed  a  bit." 


A  man's  intellect  is  judged  by  his  ability  to  disagree 
without  being  disagreeable. 


Two  slightly  intoxicated  gentlemen  walked  into  a 
public  dance  hall.  One  asked  the  location  of  the 
cloak  room  and  was  told  to  take  the  first  doer  to 
the  right  and  to  go  down  three  steps.  Due  to  tr.e- 
hquor-logged  condition  of  his  brain,  he  got  the  ele- 
vator door  by  mistake  and  fell  five  stories  to  the 
basement.  His  friend  watched  his  sudden  departure 
through   the   door   and   then   called   out: 

"What   are   you   doing  down   there?" 

After  a   short   pause   the   answer   came   floating   up 
the   shaft. 

Hanging   up    my    coat    Look    out    for    that    first 
step — Its  an  awful  one. 


DID  YOU  KNOW  THAT: 

Dr.  W.  T.  Ferrier  of  the  Agricultural  Economics 
Department  was  at  one  time  president  of  a  Colorado 
Ranch  Corporation. 

Professor  L.  V.  Starkey  who  has  been  head  of 
the  Animal  Husbandry  Department  since  1919  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  outstanding  beef  cattle 
judges  in  the  South. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Carman  of  the  Agronomy  Experiment 
Station  staff  is  the  author  and  co-author  of  several 
scientific  publications  in  the  fields  of  soil,  chemis- 
try, and  fertility.  Dr.  Garmati  was  assistant  chemist 
at  Texas  A  &  M  College  for  two  years  and  profes- 
sor of  Agronomy  at  the  University  of  Georgia  for 
three  years. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Aull.  head  of  the  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics Department,  has  been  appointed  a  public 
member  from  South  Carolina  in  the  Regional  War 
Labor  Board. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  beef  and  pork  being 
served  in  the  Mess  Hall  now  comes  from  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Department.  The  cattle  and  hogs  are 
slaughtered  by  senior  Animal  Husbandry  students 
under    the    supervision    of    Professor    R.    R.    Ritchie. 

Professor  J.  P.  LaMaster  who  has  been  head  of 
the  Dairy  Department  since  1920  is  a  member  of  the 
.American  Association  for  the  A  d  v  a  n  c  e  m  ent  of 
Science.  Professor  LaMaster  is  vice-president  o  f 
the  Southern  Section  of  the  Dairy  Science  Associa- 
tion. 

Dr.  M.  J.  Peterson,  Assistant  Agricultural  Econ- 
omist, once  coached  wrestling  and  played  semi-pro 
basketball  in  Minnesota. 

The  college  herd  of  Hereford  beef  cattle  and 
Berkshire  hogs  are  among  the  most  outstanding 
herds  in  South  Carolina. 

Dr.  P.  G.  Miller  of  the  Dairy  Department  has 
won  much  fame  through  the  success  of  his  Blue 
Mold  cheese  investigations,  using  the  historical 
Stumphouse  Mountain  tunnel  near  Walhalla  for 
aging  the  cheese. 

Three  professors  in  the  Agricultural  Economics 
Department  are  members  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi.  an  hon- 
orary scholastic  fraternity.  They  are  Dr.  G.  H. 
Aull'  Dr.  W.  T.  Ferrier  and  Dr.  M.  J.  Peterson. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Edmond,  Associate  Professor  of  Horti- 
culture,  was  born  in   England. 
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WARTIME  USE  OF  FARM  MACHINERY 

GUEST  EDITORIAL  BY  C.  V.  PHAGAN 


A  shrinkage  supply  of  new  machinery  and  a  di- 
minishing force  of  experienced  farm  labor  are  two 
of  the  big  problems  confronting  South  Carolina 
farmers  in  their  attempt  to  increase  production  of 
food  and  feed  crops  essential  to  the  war  effort. 

Limitation  Order  L-170  of  the  War  Production 
Board  stipulates  that  the  amount  of  new  farm  ma- 
chinery available  in  1943  will  be  only  20  percent  of 
the  average  amount  purchased  in  1940  and  1941.  This 
deficiency  must  be  made  up  by  the  use  of  repaired 
and  reconditioned  old  machinery  which  normally 
would  be  junked.  New  repair  parts,  will  be  available 
for  the  reconditioning  of  machinery,  but  these  parts 
are  becoming  more  difficult  to  obtain.  Limitation 
Order  L-170,  as  amended,  allows  repair  parts  to  be 
produced  at  the  rate  of  167  percent  of  the  1940  pro- 
duction as  requested  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

If  food  and  feed  production  goals  are  reached 
in  1943,  the  farm  machinery  that  is  used  must  be 
operated  on  a  wartime  basis.  This  means — make 
it  do  and  keep  it  running  as  efficiently  as  possible. 
There  are  several  important  steps  that  farmers 
should  take  in  wartime  use  of  farm  machinery.  These 
steps  are  outlined  and  discussed  below : 

Step  1.  Check  all  machinery  and  equipment  for 
needed  repairs  and  buy  or  order  repair  parts  early. 
Even  though  Limitation  Order  L_170  allows  repair 
parts  to  be  produced  at  the  rate  of  167  percent  of 
the  1940  production,  this  is  no  guarantee  that  farm- 
ers will  have  all  of  the  repair  parts  that  they  need 
if  machinery  is  not  checked  sooner  than  usual  and 
orders  placed  in  advance  of  the  anticipated  needs.  Of 
course,  farmers  are  not  able  to  anticipate  certain 
types  of  break-downs  but  by  an  early  check  of  ma- 
chinery  it  is  possible  to  determine  those  parts  that 
are  subject  to  severe  wear  and  breakage  such  as 
bearings,  gears,  sprockets,  and  drive  chains.  Other 
important  parts  to  check  are  those  used  in  cutting 
aod  plowing  such  as  knife  sections,  wearing  plates, 
discs,  plow  points,  etc. 
l 

One  of  the  important  things  that   farmers  should 

in  ordering  repair  parts  is  to  make  use  of  instruc- 
tion manuals  that  come  with  machines  so  that  re- 
pair parts  can  be  listed  by  the  correct  number. 

Step  2.   Make  needed  repairs  during  slack  seas- 

Tlw  decrease  in  tin     number  of  mechanics  and 

skilled   repairmen   in  local    repair   shop-    and   garages 

makes    it    necessary    that    fanners    take    care    of    as 

many   of   their   minor   repairs   as    possible.     The   best 


time,  of  course  ,to  repair  machinery  is  during  the 
slack  season  or  during  bad  weather  when  it  is  im- 
possible to   work  in  the   fields. 

Step  3.  Preventive  Maintenance.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  steps  in  the  wartime  use  of  farm 
machinery.  It  means  stopping  trouble  before  it  be- 
gins. One  of  the  best  rules  to  follow  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  any  machine  is  to  make  use  of 
the  instruction  book  that  comes  with  the  machine  for 
correct  methods  of  lubrication  with  oils  and  greases 
and  for  methods  of  operation  and  making  adjust- 
ments. Lack  of  proper  lubrication  is  no  doubt  one 
of  the  biggest  factors  contributing  to  the  deprecia- 
tion and  wear  of  farm  machinery. 

Another  important  point  in  connection  wth  the 
preventive  maintenance  program  is  to  give  machin- 
eiy  adequate  protection  during  the  idle  season  from 
rust  and  decay.  Weather  proof  shelter  and  surface 
protection  for  machinery  such  as  oiling,  painting  or 
varnishing  is  another  important  method  of  preven- 
tive maintenance. 

Step  4.  Share  use  of  machinery  for  maximum 
production  with  minimum  of  equipment.  With  less 
new  farm  machinery  available  and  increased  quotas 
for  many  crops,  renewed  interest  must  be  placed  on 
the  old  custom  of  swapping  work.  This  may  be 
oone  on  rental  or  custom  basis,  cooperative  owner- 
ship of  machinerv  or  through  the  exchange  of  ma- 
chinery use  for  the  use  of  labor.  It  is  recognized, 
of  course,  that  many  farmers  object  to  renting  or 
hiring  out  of  their  machinery,  but  under  wartime 
conditions  when  there  isn't  enough  to  go  around, 
more  farmers  will  be  willing  to  change  their  prac- 
tices if  this  will  contribute  to  winning  the  war. 

Step  5.  Practice  Safety.  With  many  new  in- 
experienced operators  of  farm  machines  there  is  in- 
creased danger  of  accidents  which,  of  course,  will 
result  in  great  loss  to  the  food  production  program 
as  well  as  to  the  possible  loss  of  lives.  Caution  is  the 
cue  in  working  around  farm  machinery.  Machinery 
and  equipment  that  is  in  good  repair  and  correct  ad- 
justment will  minimize  the  chances  for  accidents.  If 
tractor  and  combine  operators  will  follow  directions 
a?  given  in  instruction  manuals  there  will  also  be 
less  danger   from   accidents. 

The   steps   as   mentioned   above   indicate   the   im- 
portance  of  taking  better   care   of    farm    machinery 
Every    machine   that    is    repaired   and    kept    working 
means  more  material  and  more  power  for  the  making 
of  guns,  tanks  and  other  munitions  of  war. 
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PROTEIN  SUPPLEMENTS  FORHOGS 

by  s.  r.  mcmaster,  iii,  '44 

Use  More  Protein  Supplement  And  Save  Grain 


Plant  Proteins  are  now  a  very  important  feed  for  fattening  hogs. 


two  parts  cottonseed  meal  or  peanut  meal, 
and  one  part  alfalfa  meal,  and  one  part  fish- 
meal  will  save  400  to  600  pounds  of  corn  or 
other  grain.  It  is  estimated  that  as  much  as 
one  billion  pounds  of  corn  could  have  been 
saved  in  the  United  States  in  1942,  alone,  by 
the  proper  use  of  protein  supplements  in 
the  hog  rations  feed. 

The  feeding  of  protein  supplements  also 
brings  on  faster  gains.  J.  R.  Hawkins,  Clem- 
son  Livestock  Specialist  points  out,  "Five  to 
six  bushels  of  corn  fed  with  50  pounds  of 
protein  supplements  will  add  as  much  weight 
to  a  hog  in  less  time  than  ten  bushels  of  corn 
fed   alone." 


Our  government  is  calling  for  the  production  of 
more  beef  and  more  pork  to  feed  our  ever  increasing 
armed  forces.  The  production  of  these  meats  is  nec- 
essary to  insure  victory  against  the  axis  powers  of 
Germany,  Japan,  and  Italy.  To  meet  this  need  farm- 
ers must  not  only  produce  more  feed  for  their  farm 
animals,  but  they  must  use  it  more  efficiently.  This 
may  be  done  by  supplementing  the  corn  or  other 
grain  with  high  protein  feeds  or  protein  supplements. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  asking  farmers  to 
save  grain  and  feed  more  high  protein  feeds.  He 
warns,  "If  we  don't  use  our  feed  supplies  carefully, 
we  will  be  scraping  the  bottom  of  our  corn  bin." 
He  also  states  that,  "Farmers  in  general  can  profi- 
tably increase  the  use  of  high-protein  feeds,"  and 
adding.  "Efficient  use  of  high  protein  feeds  will 
make   the   grain   supplies   go    farther." 

The  high-protein  feeds  or  protein  supplements 
are  divided  into  two  groups.  (1)  those  from  animal 
origin  consisting  of  fishmeal,  tankage,  meat  scraps. 
and  dried  milk,  and  (2)  those  of  vegetable  origin 
consisting  of  soybean  meal,  cottonseed  meal,  peanut 
meal,  and  linseed  meal.  These  are  the  chief  protein 
supplements  used  in  balancing  the  rations  of  live- 
stock in  this  country. 

Hogs  require  more  protein  per  100  pounds  live 
weight  than  any  other  class  of  livestock.  Some 
farmers  still  think  that  hogs  can  be  raised  on  corn 
a'one.  This  is  not  the  case  because  hogs  are  fast- 
growing  animals,  and  they  need  a  lot  more  protein 
than  they  usually  get  in  corn  or  other  grains  especi- 
ally when  they  are  under  a  hundred  pounds  in 
weight.  Feeding  authorities  agree  that  protein  is 
also  highly  important  as  a  means  of  saving  grain 
in  hog  rations.  One  hundred  pounds  of  a  protein 
supplement — such  as  cottonseed  meal  or  peanut  meal. 
combined   with   tankage  or   fishmeal,  or  a  mixture  of 


The  war  situation  has  decreased  the  amounts  of 
the  animal  proteins  to  a  great  extent.  Very  little 
if  any  fishmeal  or  tankage  can  be  purchased.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  annual  total  supplies  of  fish- 
meal and  animal  protein  feeds  were  in  1941  more  than 
one  million  tons.  Even  though  the  slaughter  of 
hogs  in  1942  is  from  18  to  20  per  cent  greater  than  in 
1941,  and  the  slaughter  of  cattle  and  lambs  around 
15  per  cent  greater,  still  the  total  amount  of  animal 
protein  is  less  than  a  year  ago.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  importations  have  been  entirely  cut  off, 
largely  because  of  the  shortage  of  shipping  space. 
Much  of  the  tankage  and  meat  scrap  from  the  meat 
packing  industry  is  now  being  used  in  the  making 
of  fertilizers.  The  decline  in  the  supply  of  animal 
protein  is  estimated  at  250,000  tons.  However  there 
was  an  increase  of  500,000  tons  of  vegetable  protein 
in  1942.  This  will  allow  an  increase  in  the  total  pro- 
tein feeds  to  be  fed,  but  much  of  this  vegetable  pro- 
tein has  not  yet  reached  the  market.  The  1942  crop 
of  soybeans  and  peanuts  has  not  yet  been  crushed. 

Since  animal  protein  supplements  are  the  best 
for  hogs,  something  must  be  found  to  take  their 
place.  Can  a  vegetable  protein  take  the  place  of 
fishmeal  in  the  ration  of  a  pig?  The  soybean  fur- 
nishes us  with  our  most  complete  vegetable  protein, 
yet  when  soybean  meal  was  used  as  the  only  sup- 
plement in  the  ration  of  pigs  under  100  pounds  they 
did  not  do  as  well  as  those  pigs  which  were  allowed 
some  fishmeal  or  tankage  mixed  with  the  soybean 
meal.  This  proves  that  a  vegetable  protein  used  as 
the  onlv  supplement  is  not  sufficient,  but  when  it  is 
mixed  with  fishmeal  or  tankage  or  even  with  other 
vegetable  protein,  its  value  is  increased  greatly. 
Practical     methods    of    combining    cottonseed    meal, 

Continued  on  page  eighteen 
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AG  HOUSE  PERSONALITIES 


MR.  L.  O.  VAN  BLARICOM 

J.   H.   CANNON.    '44 

My  first  meeting-  with  Mr.  Van  Blaricom  was 
one  that  I  shall  always  remember.  It  was  then  that 
1  became  aware  of  the  way  he  so  thoroughly  carries 
mi  his  work  in  a  business-like  manner,  yet  all  the 
while  his  keen  sense  of  humor,  congeniality,  and 
characteristic    mannerisms"  remain    dominant. 

When  I  first  spoke  with  "Van"  as  he  is  called 
by  his  friends  about  an  interview  for  this  article,  I 
had  no  idea  that  he  could  supply  me  with  such  a  vast 
amount  of  interesting  material  about  himself.  You 
would  hardly  expect  such  a  quiet,  mild-mannered 
man  to  do  so  much  in  the  few  short  years  of  his  life. 

ITe  was  born  in  Hood  River,  Oregon,  one  of  the 
big  apple  centers  on  the  Columbia  River.  It  was 
there  on  his  father's  farm  in  a  valley  between  two 
snow-capped  mountains  that  he  spent  his  early  life. 
Of  course  he  did  odd  jobs  about  the  farm,  but  the 
first  job  for  which  he  received  wages  was  hoeing  a 
patch  of  strawberries.  He  never  quite  finished  the 
job.  Later  he  was  paid  by  the  month  to  milk  a  cow 
for  a  man  who  had  hay  fever  and  could  not  go  near 
a  barn. 

In  his  junior  year  in  high  school  "Van"  met  the 
girl  who  was  to  become  Mrs.  "Van"  when  he  gradu- 
al from  Oregon  State  College  with  a  B.  S.  degree 
in  Chemical  Engineering.  He  became  an  assistant 
in  the  laboratories  of  the  food  industry  department 
of  Oregon  State  and  received  his  M.  S.  degree  in 
Pood  Industries.  Since  that  time  his  work  has  been 
confined   to  this  field, 

'■Van'*  belongs  to  fraternities  in  the  fields  of 
agriculture,  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  science. 
Mm,  he  is  a  member  of  several  occupational  organi- 
zations among  which  are  the  American  Chemical 
iety  and  the  Institute  of  Food  Technologists. 
From  the  above  you  can  see  that  it  certainly  cannot 
!"•  said  that  his  activities  have  been  confined'  to  only 
i  ne    field    of   endeavor. 

After  leaving  college  he  was  employed  for  six 
years   a-   an   assistant   chemist    in   the   shipping  point 

lection  service  making  analyses  for  arsenic  and 
had  on  fruits.  He  worked  in  a  fish  laboratory  for 
a  while  and  then  went  to  Portland.  Oregon  as  a 
manufacturing  food  chemist  for  a  commercial  house 
where  he  remained  until  December,  1940  when  he 
(;i"  lemson    as    an     assistanl     in    horticultural 

nufactun 

Since  small   units   are  not   manufactured    lor  can- 
Mr   Van  Blaricom  undertook  the  job  of  build- 
o   imatelj  one-half  of  the  equipment   for  the 
1  lorticultural   Products  Laboratory. 
The  en  in  operation  for  two  years,  and 
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DR.  E.  J.  LEASE 

BY   W.    B.CAMP.    '44 

"Dr  Lease? — Never  heard  of  him.  who's  he 

So   that's   what    many   of   you    are    saying,    is    it?- 
Well,   you   really   don't    know    what   you've   missed  if 
you  don't   know   him   or   haven't    taken    his   course   in 
Human   Nutrition. 

Dr.  Elmer  John  Lease  came  to  Clemson  in  1938 
after  receiving  his  H.  S.,  M.  S..  and  Ph.D.  from  the 
L'niversity  of  Wisconsin   in   Biochemistry. 

Here  at  Clemson  Dr.  Lease  is  associate  chemist 
in  the  Chemistry  Department  of  the  South  Carolina 
Experiment  Station,  and  for  the  last  three  years  has 
taught  a  course  in  Nutrition  to  Clemson  students. 
He  is  also  on  the  State  Nutrition  Committee  and  is 
now  collaborating  with  the  Consumer  Requirements 
Division  of  the  Federal  Government.  You  will  have 
a  hard  time  ever  catching  him  in  his  office  because 
along  with  the  above  duties  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Cereal  Committee  of  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board 
of  the  National  Research  Council,  which  is  made  up 
of  a  number  of  leading  nutritionists,  doctors,  and 
prominent  industrial  men  all  located  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Lease  is  also  a  member  of  Sigma  Ni.  an  hon- 
orary scientific  fraternity,  and  many  other  clubs. 
While  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  he  won  a  Na- 
tional Research  Council  Fellowship  for  outstanding 
work  which  paid  his  way  in  obtaining  his  M.  S.  and 
Ph.D.  degrees.  Two  years  ago  he  won  the  Jefferson 
Medal  for  the  best  paper  in  the  South  Carolina  Acad- 
emy of  Science.  His  paper  was  written  about  his 
research  done  in  connection  with  dehydration  of 
sweet  potatoes.  His  work  in  connection  with  the 
enrichment  program  in  South  Carolina  attracted  the 
attention  of  Research  Corporation,  a  non-profit  or- 
ganization for  the  promotion  of  scientific  research, 
and  Clemson  College  was  granted  several  thousand 
dollars  for  research  on  the  nutrition  of  the  South  to 
he  used  under  the  direction  of   Dr.    Lease 

lie  helped  originate  a  bill  requiring  the  enrich- 
ment of  flour,  bread,  and  margarine  and  which  was 
passed  last  year  by  the  South  Carolina  legislature. 
The  section  applying  to  bread  is  now  in  effect  all 
over  the  United  States.  Right  now  there  is  another 
bill  before  legislature,  in  which  he  is  very  much  in- 
terested, requiring  the  enrichment  of  all  degermi- 
i  ated  corn  meal  and  grits  sold  in  South  Carolina. 
'I  his  dues  not  apply,  however,  to  ruck  ground  meal 
because  it  is  whole  and  is  far  superior  to  degermi- 
l.ated    products. 

Dr.  Lease  met  Dr.  Lease(no  it  isn't  a  misprint, 
it's  his  wife's  title)    while  attending  the   l'niver>it\    of 

Wisconsin.     Mis    Lease  obtained  her  PhD.  from  the 
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What  Will 

Their  World 

Be  Like? 


When  corn  was  planted  by  hand 
from  a  shoulder-slung  sack  and 
weeded  with  hoes  and  one- 
horse,  one-shovel  plows,  few 
children  went  to  high  school. 
They  were  lucky  if  they  got  so 
much  as  six  months  of  elementary 
schooling  in  a  year.  Schools  closed 
early  so  that  children  could  help 
with  the  sack  and  the  hoe. 

Corn  is  but  a  single  sample  of 
many  crops;  the  sack  and  hoe  but 
symbols  of  hand  work  and  primitive 
implements.  Be  it  wheat  or  cotton, 
turnips  or  tobacco,  scant  schooling 
still  is  the  rule  for  children  where 
scanty  machinery  still  prevails  in 
crop  production. 

Where  seedbeds  for  corn  are  fitted 
with  tractor-powered  plows  and  har- 
rows, planted  with  accumulative  drop 
planters,  weeded  with  two-row  or 
four-row  cultivators  and  harvested 
with  a  mechanical  picker,  children 


have  a  chance.  Most  of  them  go 
through  high  school,  many  through 
college.  And  with  education  comes 
dental  care,  health  supervision,  hos- 
pitals for  emergencies,  homes  with 
comforts  such  as  few  kings  ever 
enjoyed. 

A  Miracle  of  Freedom 

On  nearly  a  quarter  of  America's 
corn  acreage  it  takes  from  two  to 
three  hours  of  human  toil  to  grow 
and  harvest  a  bushel  of  corn.  Over 
the  entire  corn  belt  the  average  is  a 
little  less  than  half  an  hour  per  bushel; 
however,  hundreds  of  farmers  in  one 
association  have  cut  the  labor  per 
bushel  to  less  than  eleven  minutes. 
The  future  that  awaits  the  children 
who  will  be  tomorrow's  farmers  is 
forecast  by  the  fact  that,  on  a  research 
farm  in  Iowa,  corn  already  has  been 
produced  with  less  than  three  min- 
utes of  man-time  per  bushel. 
The  machines  which  make  possible 


this  modern  miracle  are  built  in  fac- 
tories, but  they  are  created  in  the 
minds  of  men.  They  are  the  fruit  of 
American  freedom — freedom  of  any 
man  to  risk  his  fortune  in  the  hope  of 
success,  freedom  to  stake  his  future 
on  faith  in  his  idea  or  his  invention, 
freedom  to  earn  rewards  in  propor- 
tion to  the  service  he  renders  his 
fellow-citizens. 

If  we  guard  well  these  freedoms,  a 
better  world  will  rise  for  the  farmers 
of  tomorrow.  To  bear  the  burdens  of 
war  which  we  bequeath  to  them  they 
will  have  not  only  the  three-minutes- 
per-bushel  machines  already  in  sight 
but  still  greater  machines  to  multiply 
still  more  a  farmer's  capacity  in  food 
production  and  in  providing  for  his 
own  and  his  children's  security. 

In  the  farming  of  the  future,  as  in 
the  century  past,  this  company's  pur- 
pose will  be  ever-greater  service  to 
agriculture.J.  I.  Case  Co., Racine, Wis. 
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TAKES  CARE  OF  CORN  FOR  TWICE  THE  PORK 

In  the  bottleneck  of  corn-belt  farming,  when  cultivation 
competes  with  haying  and  perhaps  with  harvest,  this 
man  with  his  Case  all-purpose  tractor  and  front-mounted 
cultivator  covers  twice  as  many  acres  as  he  could  with  a 
team  or  one-row  tractor.  At  fast  tractor  speed  his  sweeps 
or  shovels  scour  better,  cut  or  cover  weeds  more  surely. 
He  can  use  speed  with  confidence  because  he  sees  what 
he  is  doing,  with  ease  because  steering  takes  but  litde 
effort  to  give  instant  and  accurate  control. 
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PROTEIN  SUPPLEMENTS  FOR  HOGS 
Continued  from  page  fifteen 

soybean  meal,  peanut  meal,  and  other  vegetable  pro- 
tein concentrates  with  limited  amounts  of  fishmeal 
and  tankage  include  such  mixtures  as  : 

(1)  Two  parts  cottonseed  meal,  one  part  alfalfa 
meal,  and  one  part  fishmeal  or  tankage. 

(2)  Two  parts  fishmeal,  one  p  a  r  t  cottonseed 
meal,  and  one  part  alfalfa  meal. 

(3)  One  part  cottonseed  meal,  one  part  soybean 
meal,  one  part  peanut  meal,  and  one  part  alfalfa 
meal. 

A  widely  used  protein  supplement  for  many 
years  has  been  a  half-and-half  mixture  of  cotton- 
seed meal  and  tankage  or  fishmeal. 

The  shortage  of  labor  on  many  farms  is  being 
overcome  by  self-feeding  of  hogs.  Self-feeding  saves 
both  labor  and  time.  Whole  grain  may  be  placed  in 
one  compartment  of  a  self-feeder  and  the  protein 
supplement  placed  in  the  other  compartment.  The 
hog  in  this  case  will  balance  his  own  ration.  This 
practice  is  practical  in  the  feeding  of  both  growing 
and  fattening  hogs. 

THE   AGRARIAN 


AG  HOUSE  PERSONALITIES— 
DR.  E.  J.  LEASE 

Continued  from  page  sixteen 

same  college  as  her  husband.  She  has  collaborated 
\\  ith  Dr.  Lease  on  much  of  his  work,  she  is  also  a 
recognized  nutritionist.  The  Lease's  are  the  proud 
parents  of  a  3-year  old  child. 

Dr.  Lease  was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm  and 
his  main  hobby  now  is  farming.  The  first  thing 
Dr.  Lease  did  when  he  got  to  South  Carolina  was 
to  buy  a  thirty  acre  farm  just  a  short  way  from  the 
Clemson  campus,  and  raise  an  acre  of  cotton,  pea- 
nuts, sweet  potatoes,  and  other  southern  crops. 
Because  of  lack  of  time  in  the  past  few  years,  to  de- 
vote to  this  hobby,  he  has  planted  most  of  the  farm 
to  trees.  He  now  has  15,000  Loblolly  pine  trees  and 
some  kudzu  growing  in  order  to  build  up  the  soil, 
prevent   soil  erosion,  and   maintain  soil   fertility. 

Dr.  Lease's  other  hobby  consists  of  experiment- 
ing in  the  chemistry  laboratory,  mostly,  as  he  says, 
"playing    with    white    rats." 


EAT  AT 

MAYFAIR  GRILL 

ANDERSON,  S.  C. 
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Plant  Breeders  In  Field  Seeds 
|  COTTON -BARLEY -WHEAT -OATS 


j    K.  A.  MARETT,    Directing    Plant    Breeder    and 
Manager 

j    W.  T.  McCLURE,  SR.,   Plant   Breeder 

|    LT.  W.  T.  McCLURE,  JR.,  Plant  Breeder 
(Now   in   armed    services) 

I    S.  J.  HADDEN,    Plant   Breeder 


Westminster,  S.  C. 
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CLEMSON  COLLEGE 

ROADSIDE 
MARKET 

Open  April  15  to  December  15 


We  sell  over  100  varieties  of  peaches  and  many 
varieties  of  apples,  grapes,  plums,  cherries,  rasp- 
berries, pecans,  cider  and  canned  ripe  yellow  free- 
stone peaches,  green  asparagus,  and  frozen  peaches 
and   asparagus. 

Many  of  these  varieties  have  better  appearance 
and  quality  than  the  varieties  usually  grown  in  home 
or  commercial  orchards.  Try  some  of  these  delicious 
fruits  next  season. 


The   Horticulture 
Department 
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A  little  manual  labor — results:  a  greater  yield 

Since  the  beginning  of-  the  war  with  the  Axis 
powers,  it  has  heecome  increasingly  difficult  to 
secure  the  proper  materials  for  use  as  insecticides, 
however,  there  are  some  materials  of  which  there 
will  he  no  shortage.  Insecticides  such  as  stomach 
poisons,  contact  poisons,  and  fumigants  will  neces- 
sarily have  to  he  used  where  other  control  measures 


will  not  suffice,  hut  there  are  numerous  methods  of 
controlling  insects  that  can  he  applied  without  tin- 
use  of  these  insecticides.  My  intentions  are  not  to 
low-rate  the  value  of  insecticides,  but  are  to  pro- 
vide simple  methods  of  controlling  Victory  garden 
insects  without  buying  insecticides. 

Hand  destruction  of  many  insects  has  proven  of 
great  value.  The  tomato  hornworm  can  he  picked 
off  the  tomato  plants  and  crushed  underfoot,  as  can 
the  Harltquin  hug  on  cabbage,  rape,  and  mustard. 
Mexican  bean  beetles  and  other  insects  can  he  picked 
off  of  the  underside  of  the  leaves  and  killed  likewise. 
By  shaking  or  brushing  over  an  irish  potato  vine 
during  the  hotter  portion  of  the  day.  the  slugs  of  the 
Colorado  potato  beetle  can  he  knocked  of  the  plant 
onto  the  hot  ground  where  they  will  die  before  being 
able  to  crawl  back  to  the  plant.  This  method  of 
control  can  be  applied  to  many  more  of  the  common 
garden  pests.  If  the  fruit  of  any  plant  is  wormy,  it 
should  he  picked  and  destroyed  before  the  insect  de- 
velopes  into  an  adult. 

The  use  of  cultural  control  methods  is  usually  a 
great   aid   to    successful   insect   control.      Not   only   is 

Continued    on    page    twenty-one 


THE  EPTING   DISTRIBUTING   COMPANY 

LEESVILLE,    S.  C. 

SPEC  IALIZING     IN     FARM     SEEDS 


SPRING  SEEDS 

LESPEDEZAS 

CROTALARIAS 

WHITE  DUTCH  CLOVER 

ALSIKE  CLOVER 

HOP  CLOVER 

BENNE 

SORGHUMS 

SEED  CORN 

COTTON  SEED 

COWPEAS 

SOYBEANS 

VELVET  BEANS 

MILLETS 

UPLAND  RICE 

DALLIS  GRASS 


FALL  SEED 

CRIMSON  CLOVER 
WHITE  DUTCH  CLOVER 
HOP  CLOVER 
ALSIKE  CLOVER 
AUSTRIAN   WINTER    PEAS 
HAIRY  VETCH 
COMMON  VETCH 
WILLAMETTE  VETCH 
MONANTHA  VETCH 
RYE  GRASS 
SEED  BARLEY 
SEED  ABRUZZI  RYE 
SEED  WHEAT 
SEED  OATS 
URBANA  INOCULATION 


CUSTOM  OPERATORS 

SEED  CLEANING,    HULLING,   SCARIFYING,   &  TREATING   EQUIPMENT. 

DISTRIBUTORS  IN  S.  C. 

TENNESSEE    BASIC    SLAG 

Inquiries  Appreciated 
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SUMMARY  OF  CONFERENCE  ON 
SWEET  POTATO  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS 

by  c.  k.  stuart,  '44 

52,000,000  Pounds  Of  Yams  To  Be  Dehydrated  In  1943 


The  growing  of  over  1,000,000  acres  of  sweet 
potatoes  and  dehydrating  of  52,00,000  pounds  of  the 
fleshy  roots  in  addition  to  increasing  the  production 
for  consumption  at  home  and  for  livestock  has  fallen 
upon  the  shoulders  of  southern  farmers  and  food 
processors. 

These  goals  were  revealed  in  a  southwide  meet- 
ing of  horticulturists,  animal  husbandmen  and  agri- 
cultural engineers  at  Auburn,  Alabama,  on  February 
3-4,  1943.  The  production  and  utilization  of  sweet 
potatoes  for  feed  was  considered  the  first  day  of  the 
conference  with  attention  centering  on  production 
methods,  production  machinery,  natural  drying,  de- 
hydraton  machinery  and  the  feeding  of  sweet  potatoes 
to  cattle  and  hogs.  Sweet  potatoes  for  food  was 
discussed  in  all  phases  during  the  second  day,  with 
special  attention  to  production  problems,  dehydration 
and  the  operation  of  dehydration  plants.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  sweet  potatoes  for  feed,  experimental 
data  presented  showed  that  growers  can  produce  300 
to  400  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  per  acre  by  plant- 
ing early  on  well  prepared  and  adapted  land,  follow- 
ing improved  cultural  practices,  and  by  using  suf- 
ficient amounts  of  the  proper  fertilizers.  The  data 
also  showed  that  the  manpower  needed  in  producing 
an  acre  of  sweet  potatoes  can  be  reduced  from  164 
manhours  to  around  74  manhours  by  using  home- 
made transplanters,  rotary  hoes,  rod  wing  diggers 
and  bagging  cart  or  sled. 

Although  plant  breeders  have  made  excellent 
progress  in  developing  improved  varieties,  the  best 
available  varieties  for  use  this  year  are  the  Porto 
Rico,  a  yellow  variety,  for  food,  and  the  Triumph,  a 
white  variety,  for  feed.  New  varieties  which  promise 
to  be  better  than  existing  ones  for  table  stock  and 
dehydration  but  which  are  still  in  the  development- 
al stage  are  the  L10.  the  Nancy  Gold,  and  the  L126. 
This  latter  variety  in  preliminary  tests  produces  a 
total  yield  lower  than  improved  strains  of  Porto  Rico 
but  a  higher  yield  of  Xo.   1  potatoes. 

Eighteen  different  dehydrated  sweet  potato 
products  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  L.  M.  Ware,  Horti- 
culturist of  the  Alabama  Experiment  Station.  Some 
of  the  products  tested  by  those  in  attendance  at  the 
meeting  included:  Flakes,  wafers,  shreds,  chips,  pud- 
ding, tapicoa  cream,  souffle,  pie,  syrup,  paste,  biscuits 
and  flour  nuts  (similar  to  grapenuts). 

At  present  all  dehydrated  products  are  under 
contact  for  deliver)  to  the  government.  The  army 
has  placed  an  arhitary  requirement  that  before  a 
contract  from  them,  which  in  turn  is  necessary  for 
equipment  priorities,  will  be  let.  a  prospective  plant 
must  be  able  to  pi  |   minimum  of  30  tons  of 

raw  material  daily. 


Sweet  potatoes  have  gained  a  place  of  prom- 
inence as  a  food  in  the  list  of  dehydrated  vegetables 
wanted  by  the  U.  S.  Quartermaster  Department.  The 
amount  of  dehydrated  vegetables  for  which  con- 
tracts will  be  let  in  1943  by  U.  S.  Government  are : 

Irish  Potatoes,  120,000,000  pounds ;  sweet  pota- 
toes, 52,000,000  pounds;  onions.  20,000,000  pounds ; 
carrots,  13,000,000  pounds;  cabbage,  35,000,000 
pounds,  turnips,  8,000,000  pounds ;  peas,  12,000.00 
pounds ;  sweet  corn,  20,000,000  pounds ;  snapbeans, 
12,000,000  pounds;  tomatoes,  18,000.000  pounds; 
greens,  15,000,000  pounds ;  soup  mixtures,  200,000.- 
000  pounds ;   and   rutabagas,   9,000,000  pounds. 

Subjects  discussed  by  those  appearing  on  the 
program  included:  "Potential  Possibilities  of  Sweet 
Potatoes,"  by  Dean  M.  J.  Funchess,  Director,  Ala- 
bama Experiment  Station ;  "The  Production  of  Sweet 
Potatoes  for  Feed,"  by  W.  D.  Kimbrough,  Univers- 
ity, Lousiana ;  "Sweet  Potato  Production  Machin- 
ery," by  J.  W.  Randolph,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Ellisville,  Mississippi ;  "The  Drying  of  Sweet 
Potatoes  by  Natural  Means."  by  L.  M.  Ware,  Ala- 
bama Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn,  Alabama ;  "The 
Artificial  Dehydration  of  Sweet  Potatoes  for  Feed," 
by  Fred  Kummer,  Department  of  Agricultural  En- 
gineering, Auburn,  Alabama ;  "Dehydration  Mach- 
chinery."  by  Ray  Crow,  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron 
Company,  Birmingham,  Alabama ;  "The  Feeding  of 
Sweet  Potatoes  to  Beef  Cattle  and  Hogs,"  by  J.  C. 
Crimes.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute.  Auburn.  Ala- 
bama ;  "Seed  Method  of  Planting  Sweet  Potatoes," 
by  Otis  Woodard,  Georgia  Costal  Plains  Experiment 
Station,  Tifton.  Georgia;  "The  Production  of  Sweet 
Potatoes  for  Food,"  by  J.  C.  Miller,  Lousiana  State 
University,  Louisiana  ;  "The  Operation  of  a  Dehydra- 
tion Sweet  Potato  Plant,"  by  Douglas  YYarriner,  St. 
Irancisville,  Louisiana;  and  "The  Discussion  of 
Problems  Concerning  Production  and  Dehydration  of 
Sweet  Potatoes  for  Food,"  by  J.  C.  Miller  and  J.  A. 
Schaller. 

States  represented  at  the  conference  were  Xorth 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia.  Florida,  Mississip- 
pi, Alabama.  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and 
Tennessee. 

Those  in  attendance  from  Clemson  were:  R.  A. 
McGinty,  Vice-Director  of  the  South  Carolina  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station;  !•"..  G.  Godbey,  Associ- 
ate Animal  I  Iusbandman  ;  A.  I*..  Schilletter,  Exten- 
sion Horticulturist:  L.  O.  Van  Blaricom,  Associate 
in  Horticultural  Manufactures;  and  J.  B.  Edmond, 
\ssociate  Horticulturist. 

Tin'  program  was  arranged  by  J.  B.  Edmonds,  of 

Clemson. 
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rotation  of  crops  advisable,  but  also  the  entire  garden 
should   be    moved    to   a    new    location    every    two    or 
three    years    if    enough    space    is    available.     The   old 
garden  site  can  then  be  turned   into  a  chicken  yard 
for   a   similar  length  of   time   and   then   the   rotation 
can  be  reversed.     The  value  of  this  cannot  be  over- 
estimated  because      it   proves      not 
only    a   method    of    destroying    the 
immature   stages   of  insects   in   the 
garden,  but  also  a  valuable  source 
of    fertilizer.      By    plowing    up    the 
garden  in  the  fall,  the  overwinter- 
ing stages  of  many  insects  are  ex- 
posed and  subsequently  killed  dur- 
ing the   winter. 

Damage  by  some  insects  can  be 
prevented  by  planting  early  enough 
to  gather  a  fast  growing  crop  be- 
fore the  insects  begin  to  feed.  Mel- 
onworm  damage  to  vine  crops  may 
often  be  prevented  by  planting 
early  enough  to  escape  the  ravages 
of  this  pest.  For  some  crops  the 
date  of  planting  can  be  delayed 
long  enough  to  allow  the  insect's 
feeding  stage  to  pass  before  the 
crop  comes  out  of  the  ground  or 
in  the  case  of  insects  that  attack 
fruit,  before  the  plant  begins  to 
bear.  In  some  cases  it  is  helpful 
to  set  a  few  plants  in  the  ground 
eaily  for  the  insects  to  feed  on, 
and  then  these  trap  crops  can  be 
covered  with  straw  and  burned  or 
otherwise  destroyed  before  the 
main   crop   is   planted. 

Even  so  simple  a  method  as  dust- 
ing plants  with  wood  ashes  will 
often  repel   certain  inects. 

Many  insects  overwinter  in  plant 
residue  lying  in  the  garden  during 
the  winter.  All  plants  should  either 
'be  destroyed  completely  or  turned 
under  the  soil  after  the  crop  is  gath- 
ered because  otherwise  they  will 
provide  food  for  insects  even 
though  they  are  useless  to  the  gar- 
dener. Weeds  and  volunteer  plants 
often  harbor  destructive  insect 
pests.  These  plants  should  be  de- 
stroyed whenever  it  is  possible. 
Trash  lying  in  the  corners  of  the 
garden  offers  an  excellent  place  for 
insects  to  hibernate  during  the 
winter,  and  such  trash  piles  should 
be  burned  or  thoroughly  cleaned  up. 

It  is  impossible  to  thoroughly 
cover  all  points  on  the  subject  of 
Victory  methods  of  insect  control  in 
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so  brief  an  article,  however,  there  are  several  good 
bulletins  published  on  insect  control  by  the  Clemson 
College  Experiment  Station  and  Extension  Service. 
If  more  detailed  information  about  Victory  methods 
of  control  or  the  use  of  insecticides  is  desired,  the 
reader  should  consult  his  county  agent  or  write  to 
the  Entomology  Department  of  Clemson  College 
about  his  particular  situation. 

Tribute  to  a  Pioneer 


and  the  American  Idea 

With  the  launching  of  the  Liberty  ship,  "John  Deere," 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commission  pays  tribute  to 
one  of  America's  pioneers  in  agricultural  achievement. 

"It  is  fitting  that  this  honor  be  bestowed  on  the  man 
whose  vision  and  foresight,  one  hundred  and  six  years 
ago,  gave  to  the  world  the  steel  plow  and  founded  the 
organization  which  bears  his  name." 

The  S.  S.  "John  Deere,"  launched  months  ahead  of 
schedule,  is  a  typical  product  of  the  ingenuity  and 
freedom  of  enterprise  which  are  cornerstones  in  the 
American  economy.  We  of  the  John  Deere  organization 
like  to  believe  that  our  founder,  himself  a  man  whose 
ruling  pride  lay  in  a  job  well  done,  would  derive  a 
greater  satisfaction  from  the  speed  and  efficiency  of 
American  production  than  from  the  personal  tribute 
paid  him. 

62496 

DEERE  &   COMPANY, 

Moline,  Illinois 
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MARKETING  SOUTH   CAROLINA'S 
FARM  PRODUCTS 

Continued  from  page  five 

Our  shippers  sold  potatoes  into  over  twenty  of  the 
forty-eight  states  and  a  number  of  cars  into  Canada. 
With  distribution  like  this  you  are  not  likely  to  over- 
load an)    one  market  very  much. 

'Phis  is  up-to-date  marketing.  The  salesmen 
who  sell  these  standardized  products  do  not  have  to 
wait  for  a  buyer  to  come  along  and  then  ask  him 
what  he  will  pay.  They  are  as  well  informed  on 
prices  in  the  markets  as  the  buyers.  They  know  the 
grandes  of  the  cars  they  are  selling  and  what  the 
F.  O.  B.  price  should  be  and  they  quote  them  out  at 
these  prices  subject  to  previous  sale.  The  telephone 
and  telegraph  brings  the  buyer  and  seller  together, 
1  ut  government  grades  furnishes  the  understanding 
terms. 

When  a  car  is  sold  it  is  diverted  in  transit  to  the 
purchaser  on  whatever  terms  agreed  upon.  This 
method  enables  one  good  salesman  to  intelligently 
sell  hundreds  of  cars  a  day  and  also  enables  a  buyer 
to  intelligently  buy  hundreds  of  cars  a  day,  reducing 
the  cost   spread  between  producer  and  consumer. 

The  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  South 
Carolina  is  also  increasing  rapidly  and  opens  a  means 
of  broadening  our  market  outlet  and  lengthening  our 
market  season.  Standardization  is  just  as  important 
ior  these  plants  as  the  success  of  a  procession  plant 
is  largely  determined  by  the  quality  of  the  product 
it    merchandizes. 

We  have  in  South  Carolina  both  independent 
marketing  agencies  and  grower-owned  and  grower- 
controlled  cooperative  marketing  associations,  so 
a  grower  of  almost  any  commodity  from  cotton  to 
hogs  can  sell  through  his  own  organization,  or  sell 
through  an  independent  agency.  We  also  have  sev- 
eral  vegetable  and  livestock  auction  markets  and 
thirty-five  home  demonstration   club   markets. 

Regardless  of  how  we  market  our  products  the 
modern  self-help  store  makes  grading  mandatory  on 
fruits,  vegetables  and  eggs.  This  is  true  because 
when  they  are  put  in  the  open  bin  the  best  grader  in 
the  world  will  grade  them — (the  housewife).  When 
they  grade  out  about  half  of  what  is  in  the  bin,  no 
other  housewife  will  stop  at  that  bin.  And  when 
they  start   walking  by,  and  they  will  if  the  grade  is 

good,  the  producer  must  look  for  another  market. 
This  marketing  trouble  whether  it  happens  in 

Boston  or  in  the  home  town.     If  they  don't  sell  in  the 
bins  they  will  not  sell  in  the  car  for  they  all  have  to 

through  the  bins.     It  has  been   said  that  a  cull  at 

grading  time  is  a  production  error.     Anyway,  a  cull 

i  title   the   trade  does  not   want.      It   might  be 

a  wrong  variety,  too  small,  too  old  or  immature,  cut, 

bruised,  diseased   or   decayed.      Many   of   these   errors 

avoided  through  proper  production  practices. 

na'      answer    to    this    is    our    coordinated 

tion-marketing  program        -electing  varieties 

roducing   according   to    market    demands.      You 

i  .in   picture  before  you  mix  your  paint. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CLEMSON'S 
SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Continued  from  page  nine 

its  former  self,  but  the  interior  was  changed  to  a 
great  extent  with  a  view  of  using  it  for  housing  the 
library  and  various  literary  societies,  but  part  of  the 
building  would  be  used  for  offices  and  classroom  pur- 
poses. The  library  was  moved  from  the  Administra- 
tion Building  to  the  new  Agriculture  Hall  building 
after  its  completion  and  has  since  then  remained  as 
the  college  library. 

The  three  story  Dairy  Building  was  completed 
in  1912  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $20,000.  It  con- 
tains the  offices  of  the  animal  husbandry  and  dairy 
division  and  a  number  of  large  classrooms  and  lab- 
ortories.  It  is  equipped  with  modern  machinery  for 
manufacturing  dairy  products,  separating,  testing  and 
marketing  milk,  experimental  work  and  for  teaching 
modern  methods  of  dairying. 

A  Federal  appropriation  of  $350,000  was  awarded 
to  Clemson  for  the  construction  of  a  separate  agri- 
cultural building.  It  was  erected  on  the  site  which 
was  occupied  by  the  South  Carolina  Extension  Office 
Building,  just  opposite  the   Dairy    Building. 

Work  on  this  project  began  February,  1936  and 
w  as  completed  in  May.  1937.  This  building  houses 
the  work  of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  the  Division 
ot  Extension  Service,  and  the  offices  of  the  South 
Carolina  Experiment  Station.  The  Departments  of 
Botany,  and  Bacteriology.  Entomology  and  Zoology. 
.Agronomy,  Veterinary  Science.  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, Poultry  Husbandry,  Horticulture,  and  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  are  now  stationed  in  this  build- 
ing. 

The  modern  new  agricultural  building  is  named 
Long  Hall.  School  of  Agriculture,  in  honor  of  Dr. 
W.  W.  Long,  for  21  years  director  of  South  Carolina 
Extension  Service. 

The  completion  and  use  of  this  up-to-date  School 
Agriculture   realizes    even    more    vividly    the    life- 
long dream  of  Thomas  (',.   Clmcson   who   left   his  all 
in    order    that    South    Carolina    might    have    an    out- 
standing  agricultural    and    mechanical    college. 
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PORK  PRODUCTION  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Continued  from  page  six 

the  planting  of  soybeans  and  corn  together,  while 
there  is  no  particular  advantage  in  doing  so.  Ex- 
periments show  that  these  crops  seeded  separately 
produce  equally  good  results,  however,  soybeans, 
being  the  most  complete  vegetable  protein,  should 
be  provided  when  possible. 

When  swine  are  on  forage  a  good  ration  would 
be  corn  and  fishmeal,  one  part  fishmeal  to  fourteen 
parts  of  corn.  Due  to  the  existing  conditions  it  is 
very  difficult  to  buy  fishmeal.  A  good  alternate  as 
a  ration  would  be  corn  and  a  vegetable  protein  of 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  cotton  seed  meal,  soybean 
meal  and  peanut  meal. 

For  pigs  on  dry  lot  a  suitable  ration  would  con- 
sist of:  corn  and  the  "trinity  mixture,"  a  supplement 
consisting  of  5  per  cent  fishmeal  or  tankage,  25  per 
cent  cotton  seed  meal  or  soybean  meal,  25  per  cent 
alfalfa  meal  or  lespedeza  meal.  It  has  often  been 
pointed  out  that  our  state  could  never  become  an  im- 
portant livstock  state  because  of  the  deficiency  of 
minerals  in  our  soil.  This  condition  may  be 
remedied  by  feeding  a  cheap  limestone,  or  oyster 
fhells  and  one  part  salt. 

As  to  management  it  is  of  prime  importance 
that  only  purebred  stock  be  used  so  as  only  aggres- 
sive, fast  growing  pigs  will  be  farrowed.  South 
Carolina,  due  to  its  mild  weather,  farmers  should  plan 
their  program  so  as  to  raise  two  litters  per  year. 
Having  pigs  farrowed  March  1  and  September  1,  by 
following  such  a  program  fat  hogs  should  be  market- 
ed about  September  1  and  April  1. 

In  South  Carolina  there  is  the  scourge  of  disease. 
The  most  common  diseases  which  hogs  suffer  are  : 
hog  "flu."  hog  cholera,  and  tuberculosis.  The  casual 
agent  of  "flu"  is  unknown  and  the  only  treatment 
for  affected  hogs  consists  in  placing  them  in  warm 
dry  quarters  and  allowing  them  as  complete  a  rest 
as  possible  besides  giving  them  a  constant  supply  of 
fresh  drinking  water.  Cholera  is  an  infectious  dis- 
ease which  spreads  very  rapidly.  Hogs  may  be  im- 
munized to  cholera  by  the  Virus-serum  teratment. 
If  any  animal  dies  from  the  disease,  the  carcus  should 
be  burned,  not  buried.  Tuberculosis  is  second  only 
to  hog  cholera  as  a  cause  of  losses  from  disease.  The 
source  of  this  disease  is  very  largely  tuberculous 
cattle.  Hogs  contract  the  infection  by  drinking  un- 
sterilized.  contaminated  milk  or  dairy  by-products  or 
by  eating  grain  that  has  passed  undigested  through 
tuberculous  cattle.  Hogs  affected  with  the  disease 
should  be  fattened  and  sold. 

Parasites  also  cause  some  loss  of  swine  in  South 
Carolina.  Parasites  may  be  controlled  by  switching 
your  hogs  to  new  pastures  regularly  and  by  plowing 
and   seeding  temporary  pasture   at   least  once   a  year. 

Lice  and  mange  may  be  controlled  by  the  spray- 
ing,  dipping   and    using-   hog   oils   and    medicated   hog 
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wallows.  Applying  burnt  oil  on  pigs'  backs  sev- 
eral times  during  the  year  is  an  effective  and  cheap 
means  of  control. 

Our  government  has  asked  for  a  6  per  cent  in- 
crease in  pork  production  in  South  Carolina  for  1943. 
This  goal  may  be  accomplished  by: 

1.  Breeding  more  sows.  2.  Saving  a  larger  per 
eentage  of  hogs  by  wise  management  and  care. 
3.  Making  the  hogs  heavier,  200-250  instead  of  175- 
200.  Heavier  hogs  demand  top  price  up  to  a  weight 
of  360.  It  is  not  advisable,  however,  to  fatten  pigs 
to  over  250  pounds. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
pork  and  a  high  price  being  offered  for  South  Caro- 
lina to  come  into  its  own  and  establish  herds  of 
swine.  Hogs  are  often  referred  to  as  "the  mortage 
lifter"  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  paid  off  more 
mortages  than  any  other  single  enterprise.  Now  is 
the  time  for  South  Carolina  to  take  advantage  of  the 
bogs'  merits  and  make  him  a  mainstay  in  our  diversi- 
fied farming  program.  Our  government  is  planning 
on  South  Carolina  coming  through  with  the  pro- 
duction of  more  pork  so  lets  get  on  the  job  and  make 
the  hog  help  us  to  win  the  victory  for  ourselves  and 
for  our  country. 
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THE  AGRARIAN  PRESENTS 

FRED  HARVEY  HALL  CALHOUN,  Ph.  D. 

Continued  from  page  ten 

thority  on  various  matters  pertaining  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  dam  and  the  location  of  the  dam 
site. 

In  his  thirty-nine  years  of  continuous  service 
to  Clemson,  Dr.  Calhoun  has  rendered  a  great  service 
not  only  to  the  college,  but  the  state  as  well.  His 
record  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  whom  he 
lias  taught,  advised,  or  been  associated  with  in  any 
way  in  his  lon,g  and  colorful  career. 
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MR.  L.  O.  VAN  BLARICOM 

Continued  from  page  eighteen 

last  year  hundreds  of  cases  of  peaches,  1580  gallons 
of  apple  cider,  and  smaller  amounts  of  asparagus, 
beans,  corn,  tomatoes,  and  nectarines  were  canned 
under   his   supervision. 

While  in  Oregon  "Van"  enjoyed  mountain  climb- 
ing as  a  hobby,  but  now  his  work  at  the  cannery  and 
teaching  take  most  of  his  time  though  he  still  finds 
tune  to  occassionally  dabble  in  photography. 

Anytime  you  want  to  make  a  new  friend,  just 
go  by  and  introduce  yourself  to  "Van."  I'm  sure 
you  will  find  it  time  well  spent.  If  you  cannot  find 
him  at  his  office  in  the  horticulture  department,  then 
go  to  the  cannery  and  you  will  certainly  find  him 
there. 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  CATTLE 
BY  HERD  CLASSIFICATION 

j.  w.  dantzler.  '44 

Milk  Product  Needs  Demand  Herd  Improvement 

It  has  long  been  realized  that  desirable 
type  and  profitable  production  go  hand  in 
hand  in  the  improvement  of  the  dairy 
herd.  Especially  now,  production  is  of 
primary  importance  and  must  be  on  an 
economic  basis  on  the  great  majority  of 
our  country's  dairy  farms  if  we  are  to 
begin  to  supply  the  world's  needs  for  dairy 
products. 

In  response  to  the  need  of  a  definite 
system    whereby    a    prospective    purchaser 
of    cattle    might    readily    verify    any    state- 
ment the  owner  might  make  regarding  the 
type  of  animal   in  question,  The  American 
Jersey    Club,    in    1932,    adopted    the    Jersey 
Herd  Classification  program.     At  the  start 
little     was     known     of     classification,     and 
there  was  no  great  campaign  made  to  pop- 
larize  it.     The  program  was  simply  offered 
as  an  additional  means  of  aiding  the  breed- 
er   of    registered    Jerseys.      As    a    conse- 
quence of  Herd  Classification,  the  breeder 
has  an  opportunity  of  knowing  how  an  experienced 
judge  places  his  cattle,  not  in  competition  with  other 
animals   of    the    same    age    class,    but    in    comparison 
with    the    ideal   type   as   described   in    the    score   card 
adopted    by   the    American    Jersey    Cattle    Club. 

When  the  program  was  first  offered,  the  thought 
was  expressed  that  herd  classification  would  be  of 
more  interest  to  the  small  herd  breeder  who  does 
not  exhibit  cattle  on  the  show  circuit  than  to  the 
owner  of  a  large  herd.  This  has  not  proven  to  be 
the  case.  Soon  after  the  program  was  adopted,  a 
number  of  the  leading  herds  in  the  country  were  of- 
ficially classified,  and  many  of  them  have  been  re- 
classified several  times  since.  And  recently,  the 
owners  of  small  herds  have  been  applying  for  Herd 
Classification  in  increasing  numbers.  Many  breeders 
now  place  classification  close  to  production  testing  in 
importance  when  the  improvement  of  the  herd  is 
being  considered. 

Herd  Classification  is  of  definite  value  in  a  sales 
gram        By     listing    cattle    with     their    production 


As  a  result  of  dairy  cattle  improvement  work,  South  Carolina  now 
ranks  among:  the  top  three  states  in  the  number  of  Advanced  Reg. 
istry  class  leaders  with  annual  production  records  of  600  lbs.  of 
butterfat  or  over. 


Cattle  are  classified  into  six  groups  as  compared 
to  the  ideal.  They  are :  Excellent,  Very  Good,  Good, 
hair,  and  Poor. 

Actual  records  bear  out  the  assumption  that  de- 
sirable type  and  production  go  hand  in  hand. 
Through  March  31,  1939.  there  had  been  5.739  ani- 
mals officially  classified  as  excellent.  The  average 
mature  production  of  this  group  of  animals  in  pounds 
of  butterfat  figured  on  a  365  day  equivalent  basis 
was  655.42  pounds.  There  were  1243  animals  class- 
ified  Very  Good  and  producing  an  average  of  619.78 
pounds  of  butterfat.  The  Good  Plus.  Good.  Fair,  and 
Poor-  groups  producing  an  average  of  butterfat  of 
595.64.  576.89,  573.50,  and  557.00  pounds,  respectively, 
each  year.  Undoubtedly,  if  an  equal  percentage  of 
each  classification  group  had  been  tested,  the  dif- 
ferences in  production  would  be  even  more  pro- 
nounced. 

A  total  of  82  Jerseys  in  the  Clemson  herd  have 
been  classified.  Of  this  numbed.  19  animals  have 
been  classified  as  being  Very  Good,  42  as  being 
Good  Plus,  and  21  as  being  Good.  High  production 
ds  plus  their  classification  ratings,  the  picture  is  lias  been  almost  entirely  consistent  with  high  class- 
complete.  The  prospective  buyer,  whether  he  is  buy-  ification  among  this  group  of  animals. 
ing   by    mail    or    by    Bight,    then    has    a    more    definite  It    was    never    intended    that    Herd    Classification 

ol    the   animal   he   is   about   to  purchase,     should    replace    the    program    of    production   testing. 
Mso.   classification    tends   to   rid   the   herd   of   animals       It  is  true  that   there  are  often   pronounced   variations 
that    are   poor    in    conformation.      This    is   one   of    its      in   the   producing  abilities   i->i  animals   of   similar   con 
similar    to    production    testing    in       formation.     Such  differences  can  onl\    he  determined 
the  weeding  out  of  the  low  producers.     Both  plan 8     through  production  testing.     It   would  appear,  how- 
the  improvement   of  the  breed        rver,  that  as  the  conformation  of  herds  are  improved. 
cattle.  the  production  will  be   increased. 


PLAN  YOUR  VICTORY  GARDEN  NOW 
RAISE  MORE  FOOD-AND  SAVE  IT  ALL! 


YOUR 


FOOD  is  being  rationed  in  the  land  of 
plenty!  America  is  at  war,  and  food 
is  a  weapon  as  powerful  as  all  our 
planes  and  battleships.  If  FOOD  fails, 
we  cannot  win  the  peace. 

This  year  farm  production  will  be 
strained  to  the  utmost,  but  farm  fields 
alone  cannot  produce  enough  food  to 
meet  the  nation's  needs  in  1943. 

This  year  that  great  American  insti- 
tution—the family  garden— will  come 
back  into  its  own.  Millions  of  Victory 
Gardens  will  yield  a  vast  store  of  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  and  Uncle  Sam  will 
give  his  blessing  to  each  and  every  one. 
Home-grown  health  and  energy  will 
supply  the  tables  all  summer  and  stock 
the  pantry  shelves  against  the  winter. 
Millions  of  tons  of  precious  food  will 
be  released  for  shipment  to  our  Armed 
Forces  and  to  supply  the  vital  needs  of 


You'd  expect  International 
Harvester  to  have  the  best 
handbook.  This  is  itl  De- 
toiled  facts  on  soil,  seed- 
beds, fertilizers,  hotbeds, 
cold  frames,  planting,  cul- 
tivating, insect  and.  dis- 
please control,  harvest,  win- 
ter storage,  etc. 
WHITE  ADDRESS  BELOW  FOR  YOU*  COPY 


our  fighting  allies  on  the  battle  fronts. 

The  Victory  Garden  Program,  spon- 
sored by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense, 
can  make  all  the  difference  between 
war  and  Peace! 

Have  a  Victory  Garden  this  year  and 
make  plans  for  it  now.  It  will  take  plan- 
ning, and  it  will  mean  extra  work  for 
your  busy  household,  but  there  will  be 
big  rewards  in  health  and  in  profits. 
You  will  be  thankful  in  summer  to 
have  fresh  vegetables  each  day  for  the 
family  table— and  doubly  thankful  next 
winter  to  have  abundant  food  when 
the  markets  are  bare  of  canned  goods. 

Plan  a  big  garden.  If  you  had  one 
last  year,  don't  be  afraid  to  double  your 
acreage.  Remember  it's  for  Victory  in 
a  year  of  scarcity!  Plan  the  long  rows 
that  are  quickly  cultivated  with  other 


farm  crops,  and  see  that  the  soil  is  made 
fertile  and  rich.  Plan  your  way  through 
the  picking  and  harvesting,  the  can- 
ning and  preserving,  the  disposal  of 
your  surplus  crops.  Plan  to  share  your 
garden—  both  the  work  and  the  yield— 
with  families  in  town  who  have  no 
room  for  gardens.  And  buy  a  War  Bond 
with  Victory  Garden  profit ! 

Start  things  right  now,  by  filling  out 
the  coupon  below  and  send  for  Har- 
vester's garden  booklet.  It's  a  dandy. 
Yours  for  Victory  — INTERNATIONAL 
Harvester  Company. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 


International  Harvester  Company 
1 80  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
I'm  going  to  "Have  a  Victory  Garden." 
Please  send  the  booklet  to 


Name , 

City Suae.. 


There's  just  one  cigarette 
for  me -CAMEL  _they  suit  my 
throat  and  my  taste  to  a  T 


»^ 


TROUBLE  FOR  TOJO !  It's  the  new  Curtiss 
"Helldiver,"  the  Navy's  latest  dive- 
bomber,  designed  to  carry  a  bigger  bomb- 
load  than  any  naval  dive-bomber  in  ex- 
istence. At  the  controls  in  this  test  dive, 
photographed  above,  is  Barton  T.  Hulse, 
who  learned  his  flying  in  the  Navy  . . . 
smokes  the  Navy  man's  favorite— Camel. 


THEY  can  look  terrific  on  paper  .  . .  meet 
the  most  exacting  laboratory  tests  on  the 
ground.  But  the  final  proving  ground  of  an 
airplane  is  in  the  air  .  .  .  when  you  fly  it. 

It's  the  same  with  cigarettes.  The  final 
test  of  anj  brand  is  in  the  smoking. 

Test  pilot  "Red"  Hulse  and  countless  other 
smokers  could  tell  you  convincing  things 
about  Camels  and  their  remarkable  freedom 
from  irritating  qualities,  but  your  own 
throat  and  your  own  taste  can  tell  you  even 
more  convincingly  why  Camels  are  such  a 
favorite  on  the  front  line— on  the  home  front. 


VETERAN  NAVY  FIGHTER  PILOT  AND  CHIEF  TEST  PILOT 
OF  THE  NAVY'S 
NEW  CURTISS 
DIVE-BOMBER 


The  favorite  cigarette  with  men  in  the  Army,  Navy, 

M.inncs,  .mil  (  u.isi  (ni.inl  is  (  .imil.  lHji.nl  on  .ii.ln.il 
w/<  i  rtcordt  in  Post  I  Kcbs&gi  t,  Sj/<  i  (  ommisstrits, 

S/>if<  \tnrt  i,    Ship's    Stores,   and   (  Jilt, 


pc 
■ft,    W*    hrlu\<-    (  jnuU     will 
suit    your   "I-IONI" 
to  a  "T." 
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